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Author*s^Preface ^ 


But for the initial encouragement and general guidance of 
“Dr. Niharranjan Ray, now Director, Indiaa Institute of 
Advanced Study, Simla, I could not have started the v?ork at 
nil and without the ungrudging help of Professor Lama Chimpa 
of the Visvabharati University 1 -could never have completed 
it. As a matter of fact, while sponsoring the research, the 
first step taken by Dr. Niharranjan Ray was to create for me 
the scope for learning the Tibetan language and studying the 
Tibetan texts under Professor Lama Chimpa. Dr. Ray wrote 
to authorities of the Visvabharati University^ requesting them 
to grant me the facilities for studying there under Professor 
Lama Chimpa and he also made a personal request to Professor 
Lama Chimpa to^ help me. I am extremely grateful to the 
authorities of the Visvabharati University for granting me all 
the facilities I required and my indebtedness to Professor 
L-ama Chimpa is certainly much more than I can adequately 
express. The views soemtimcs expressed in this work are mine, 
and so of course are its errors Without the patient help of 
Professor Lama Chimpa, however, these views would have been 
inadequately substantiated .and the errors would have been 
too many. 

“ In~the matter of editing the manuscript and brushing up 
its language, the most arduous task has been that of Sri 
Radhamohan Bhattacharyya, who has kindly corrected the 
entire manuscript excepting only the Appendices, If I hesitate 
' to be explicit about the extent^ of my real indebtedness 
to him, it is only because with his characteristic modesty he is 
likely to be annoyed by it. 

The manuscript oT Appendix C {nnd parWy oT Appendix A) 
is kindly revised by Professor Benoyendra Mohan Choudburi, 
Department of Humanities, Indian Institute of Technology, 



Khataspur, on whose kind help I have also relied in many 
Other ways 

To Dr. D. C. Sucar, Cannichac! Professor of Aocjcot 
Indian History, Calcutta University, I am grateful for not only 
allowing me to quote from hts manuscript on Indian Paleo^ 
graphy but also for revising my chapter on the origin of the 
Tibetan script (Section 22). 

Dr. R, N. Bbattacharya of the Department of Mathe- 
matics, Jadavpur University, helped me by evolving simpler 
methods of tackling the Tibetan calendar. Tbe calculations 
forming the Iiasis of Appendix D ate entirely bis. 

To my colleague Professor Sunil Munshi, Department of 
Geography, Yidyasagar College, Calcutta, 1 am indebted for 
clarifications of many a problem concerning medieval Asian 
geography and most particularly for helping me to trace tbe 
possible route of Dipamkara to western Tibet, 

While I was working under Professor Lama Chimpa for 
tbe translation of Dlpaitikata*s Bodkl-poiho-prodlpa, another 
colleague of mine, Professor Mrinalkanti Cangopadhyaya, 
Department of Sanskrit, Yidyasagar College, Calcutta, joined 
us and, depending on stnct Sanskrit equivalents of Tibetan 
words, attempted a lestoratton of the oiigmat text I am 
thankful to bim for allowing me to incorporate it into my 
Appendix C. 

To Principal Keshaveswar Bose of Sibnalb Saitri College, 
Calcutta, 1 am grateful for helping me to get many rare books 
which 1 needed for tbe work. 

The Librarians and their assistants of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Library, the Cbecna bhavaoa Library of the Yisvabbarati 
UmversUy, the Asiatic Society Libraiy and the National 
Library, Calcutta, have always extended ibeir help and coope- 
ration to me 1 cannot indeed tbank them enough 

To my husband Dcbiprasad I am indebted for discussions 
on Buddhist philosophy and very much else besides 
• 

For using more or less long extracts, I want to express full 

gratitude to tbe following m particular The Asiatic Society, 



Calcutta (for extracts from the Blue Amah\ the publishers 
of the Indian Historical Quaterly (for extracts from Petech), 
of the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society (for extracts from 
S. C. Das), W. Hefifer & Sons Ltd., Cambridge (for extracts 
from Waddell’s Lamaism), Oxford University Press (for extracts 
from Richardson’s Tibet and its History\ the Archaeological 
Survey of India (for extracts from Francke’s Antiquities of 
Indian Tibet)^ etc. etc. Quotations from other , works are 
acknowledged in the notes. 


Vidyasagar College for Women, 
Calcutta. 

January 10. 1967 


Alaka Chattopadhaya 



Transliteration, Notes and References 


1. Tibetan words are given according to their spellings and not 
according to their pronnnciations. (Words occurring even 
within quotations are usually ' changed to follow this 
uniform principle). 

2. Transliteration of Tibetan words is broadly based on the 
principles followed by S. C. Das in his Tibetan'English 
Dictionary^ only with this difierence that apostrophe-sign O 
instead of h is used for the Tibetan letter 

3. In cases of Tibetan proper names, only the 6rst letter 
actually pronounced is given in capita), lower case types 
being used for silent prefixes. 

A, In cases of there being a single work by an author in the 
Bibliography, the notes mention only bis name (which is 
followed by the volume-number and pagc*oumber without 
the usual abbreviations *‘Vol.’* and “P.”), lo cases, how- 
ever, of there being more than one work by the same 
author included in the Bibliography, the notes mention the 
autbof’sname followed by the initials of the particular work 
referred to. 

5. When the notes refer to the contribution by an author to a 
Journal or lo a Reference Work, the word “in’* is put 
between the name of the contributor and the initials of 
the Journal, etc. 

6. Texts of the bsTan-'gyor are mentioned in the notes accord- 
ing to (heir numbers in Cordier’s Catalogue. 
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PART I 

INTRODUCTORY AND EARLY CAREER 



1. Dipamkara in the 
Religious History of 
India and Tibet 


Notwithstanding the uncertainties about our knowledge^ofsome 
of the details of the life and activities of Dipamkara Srijnana 

alias AxM ^ — his importance in the religious history of India 

and Tibet is, on the whole, clear and unmistakable He was 
in fact a landmark in both, — being about the last of the great 
Buddhist acaryo'^ in India and, though not the first, he is 
remembered in Tibetan tradition Itself as by far the greatest of 
the teacher-reformers of Tibet. From this follows also his 
stature in the world-history of Buddhism. For Tibet, as Is 
well-known, is one of the important centres to have kept the 
flame of Buddhism alive after it had been almost^ completely 
extinguished in the land where it kindled first. 

Our historians have already explained the circumstances in 
which, after Dipamkara, there could hardly be any Buddhist 
teacher of great eminence in India. By the middle of the 
eleventh century, the time of Dipamkara's departure for Tibet, 
Buddhism in India — or, more specifically, in Eastern India, its 
last Indian stronghold — was already facing a serious crisis. 
The crisis was both external and internal. Externally, the Pala 
rulers, on whose active support Buddhism vitally depended 
for the last phase of its history in India,® were then themselves 
facing impending breakdown of their kingdom.® Only about 
a century after Dipamkara left India, the Palas, too. driven 
out of their last refuge by the Senas, “passed out of 

1. Tor sxjrvival of Buddhiim in Bcnjsl aficr A.D. 1200. sec P. C, Bigchi 
in HB I. 418n ; Waddelt L 161 2. R C Mijumdar In HB I. 101 : 

**for ntscly four hundred years their court proved to be the last stronghold 
or thit dying faith in Tndis** ; cf. P.C. Bagchi In HB I 416. 

3. HB i 144fT. 
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history ”* "The Sena kings do not seem to have had any special 
leaning towards Buddhism, and Buddhism does not seem to 
have had any patronage from them. The Buddhist institutions 
soon disappeared for want of royal support, and those which 
lingered on did not appear to have long survived the invasion 
of Muhammad Bakhtyar 

Bakhtyar’s attack on the Buddhist monasteries, attested 
to by both the Muslim® and Buddhist’ sources, is 
generally considered responsible for the final extinction of 
Buddhism in India “The Muhammadan invasion swept 
over India in the latter end of the twelfth century A D 
and eiTectually stamped Buddhism out of tbe country. The 
fanatical idol bating Afghan soldiery especially attacked tbe 
Buddhist monasteries, with their teeming idols, and they 
massacred tbe monks wholesale , and as tbe Buddhist religion, 
unlike the more domestic Brahmanism, is dependent on us 
pnests and monks for its vitality, it soon disappeared m tbe 
absence of these Utter ’** 

But the persecution of Buddhism m India or abroad was 
not entirely uoprecedeoted* and it is difficult to believe that 
external aggression alone could root out a religion from a 
country in the way in which Buddhism was virtually rooted 
out of India by the middle of ibe thirlecnth century. For 
a fuller explanation of this, therefore, we have also to take 
note of the internal decay of Buddhism, to which eminent 
scholars rightly draw our attention 

‘ Buddhism under the Pilas,” says P C Bagchi.to 

4 1 171 S F C BagcbiioHBi 418 6 Tabaqal t Nasiri 

quoted m HB 1 2^Z , cf Elliot ii 306 , Sankalut 212. 7 Sum pa 1 12 

8 Waddell L 16, cf Waddell m JASB Ixvi 20ff 9 Sogen, 16, 
depending on Hiucn T&ang, says, "Too well known to mention here is the 
royal mandate of Sasanka, king of Kamasuvama, commanding the utter 
e^tenninatioo of Buddhists from tbe face of India with tbe unwholesome 
alternative of the penally of d»tb to be inflicted on the executioners 
tbemsehes m case they neglected tocanyoJl the inhuman order of the 
lung and master "PC Bagcbi in HB l 416 suspects exaggeration in this 
account The persecution of Buddhism m Tibet by gLan Dar ma will be 
discussed later 10 P C. Bagcbi m HB 1.419 
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‘‘appears to have beea completely different from the Buddhism 
which even Htuen Tsang describes in the middle of the seventh 
century A D The ancient schools, like Sarvastivada, Sammatiya 
etc , are no longer spoken of in Eastern India, and the trace 
of pure Mahayana that we discover in the invocations used 
by kings m their inscriptions does not give a correct picture 
of the Buddhism of the period The Mahayana had developed 
forms of mysticism which are known as Vajrayana and 
Tantrayana *’ “The ancient Vinaya schools like Sarvas- 
Uvada, Mahasanghika, etc , had only a limited scope for 
giving initiation to the novices , but the more complicated 
domain of Mahayana practices was reserved for those who had 
special initiation m Vajrayana, Sahajayana and Ivalaca 
krayana’ii As a result, “Buddhism was soon unhinged 
As time passed on, less and less importance was attached to 
the ceremonial aspect which still retained a famt stamp of 
Buddhism The ceremonial being once completely eliminated, 
It was not long before what remained of Buddhism was 
absorbed m the Drahmanical Tantric system of Bengal 

That by the time of Dipamkara’s departure for Tibet 
Buddhism m India was clearly on its decline is attested to by 
the Tibetan sources ’Brom ston pa, the chief Tibetan 
disciple of Alisa said that “at the time the Master left India, 
Buddhism was, as it were, at Us lowest ebb * is The Tibetan 
scholar Tshul khrims rgyal ba (Jayaslla) of Nag tsho, who 
came to India and stayed at the Vikramalila \ihara for 
inviting Att^a to Tibet, said that during Dipamkara’s time 
At Odantapttriy 
There were 53 monks 
At Vikramahh, 

There were about a hundred monks 
There being so few monks in these MhSra s, as Roerich^* 
righth points out, “shows that at the beginning of the lUh 
century A D the monas*ic colleges of Odantapurl and 
Vikranniih were already falling into decay “ 


1) Ml 4’0 
J can 236 


12 }lr I 421-2 13 Quoted h> Rahula in 

14 Quted by Roeriwh in DA i 243o 15 Ib 
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This process of decay, aided by the impact of the 
Muslim conquest of Eastern India, left, within a period 
of about two hundred years, the famous centres ot 
Buddhism like Vajrasana (Buddhagaya) and NaJanda almost 
completely desolate and deserted Here is an interesting 
Tibetan evidence of the condition of these Buddhist centres 
by the first half of the thirteenth century A. D. ’Gos 
lO'tsa-ba, one of the most respected of the Tibetan historians, 
describes as follows the Indian adventure of a Tibetan scholar 
called Chag Chos-rje-dpal, who was born in A. D. 1197t® 
and who came to India shortly after A.D. 1216‘’ : “After 
that he proceeded to India. He visited Vai^li via Tirhut. 
In a dream he had a clear vision of Vajtasana. On reaching 
VajrSisana, he found that there was no one there, all having 
fled from fear of Turuska troops. For a Jong time be was 
undble to see the Mahabodhi image (for the doors of the 
yihSra were blocked with bricks). Later he saw the image, 
made oiTerings to the Mahibodhi, and examined the sacred 
place. At NSIandi he met the pandna RSbula Sribhadra 
and obtained from him many doctnoes. The Gar log troops 
(Qarluq : here the name designates Mohammedan troops) 
arrived there, all the natives and their king fled away. 
RShula said to Chag : ‘1, being ninety years old, am unable 
to flee away. But you, fool, why don’t you go away T 
Chag replied : ‘Even if murdered, I could not separate from 
my Teacher T Rahula having found him to be a trust- 
worthy person, became pleased from the bottom of bis heart. 
Having taken his Teacher on his back, he carried him to a 
temple of Mabakala, which was feared by the Gar-log 
troops, and the latter did not harm them. In Magadha he 
caught fever, and when the fever left him, (his body) became 
covered with sores. He again caught fever in Tirhut. 
Slowly he journeyed to Tibel.“i» According to the same 
historian, Dlpamkara left India for Tibet in A D. 1040.*® 

16 BAti 1057 17 Ib.ii 1056-7. 18 Ib.n 1058 

l9 lb I 247 
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Thus Buddhagaya and Nalanda were ruined within a period 
of hardly two hundred years after that 3° 

Our knowledge of Buddhism for the period intervening 
between Dlpamkara’s departure for Tibet and the fall of 
these Buddhist vihara-s in Eastern India is necessarily obs- 
cure and uncertain We have today to depend for this mainly 
on the Tibetans, who, in their turn, had to depend largely 
on rumours floating from India to Tibet,— rumours that 
were interested mainly in the miraculous In this confused 
heap of T betan legends, certain names of Indian acar}a-s 
after Dlpamkara are found to occur, of course But we 
have hardly anything about any of them that can be considered 
as posituc evidence of great eminence Thus, eg Bu-ston,^^ 
after describing the coming of Ausa to Tibet, mentions a long 
list of Indian pandi/fl-s, like Kashmirian Jn5nasn, Candrara- 
hula, Parabitabbadra, Bbavyaraja, Sajjana, Amaragomin, 
Sthirapala, Atulyaddsa, Sumatiklrti, Amaracandra, Kumara- 
kalaia, Kanakavarmao, Gayadbara, etc , etc But the histo- 
rian has nothing to say about them be>oDd this that they were 
invited to Tibet and took part in the Tibetan translation of one 
or two Buddhist works. It is true that *Gos lo-tsa ba has. a 
great deal to say about the Kashmirian pandtta Sakyasrlbhadra, 
who came to Tibet m A D. J204 at the age of seventyeight, 
spent ten years in Tibet, went back lo Kashmir in A D ]214 
and died there m A D 1225 However, apart from Sum- 
pa’s®s slalemeni that he was the last abbot of the Vikramasila 
ii/ura, which he left just before its fall, we know practical!} 
nothing about his Indian career. ’Gos lo tsd-ba describes the 
great influence he had in Tibet and his name remains associated 
in the bsTan-*g>ur with a considerable amount of literary 
output But neither from the point of view of his success in 

20 Sanuddar, lel, gim the dale of the destruction of Nabnda, Vikrama- 
fila and Odantapurl as A D 1199, Sankalia, 2 13f, suggests A, D 1205 6 
as the date of the destruction of Nalanda But these dates do not agree 
»jth the Tibetan evidence just quoted, according to s^hch Chag came to 
India after A D 1216 (BA » 1056) 21 Bu^sion ii 2t5r 22, BA 

n 106itT 23 Sum pa 121 24 The btTan-*gyur contains 
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him for ths purity of the Doctrine he preached In the iioira 
to Dipamkara, ’Brom ston*pa says. 

Though Buddhism could exist m Tibet even without 
the arrival there of a great scholar like thee, yet many 
people (in Tibet) were mistaken about its deeper signi- 
ficance and thou gave them the right teaching ; to thy 
feet 1 offer prayer.** 

Thus, in short, DIpamkara's success in the history of Tibetan 
Duddhism is quite unique and this in spite of the intrinsic 
greatness of some of his predecessors How are we to accoun t 
for this ’ 

It will perhaps be suggested that the terrible persecution 
of Buddhism by gLan Dar-ma, which intervened between the 
activities ofS^otaraksifa and (he arrival of Dipamkara in Tibet 
largely accounts for the diflTerence in their historical success. 
For, though Waddell* * thinks that “gLan Dar-ma’s persecution 
was %ery mild for a religious one, and very short-lived”, that 
IS not the way in which the Tibetan historians of Tibet 
want us to look bick at it According to the account usually 
given by them gLnn Dar-ma virtually annihilated Buddhism m 
Tibet, or, as they put it, because of this persecution, “the Doc- 
trine was rooted out’ **, or, “the Doctrine ceased to exist ”** 
Tibet witnessed “the second beginning of Buddhism ’ or "Later 
spread of the Doctrine”*’ only some years before the arrival 
of Dipamkara there Thus the edifice built by Santaraksita 
and others was violently demolished while Dipamkara had the 
advantage of working when an influential section of the Tibet- 
ans including the ruling family of Western Tibet showed new 
enthusiasm for rebuilding it 

Practically the same sugeestion may be put forth in a 
different way The tenacity of the pnests and priestesses of the 
Con religion.*® with which they clung to the oldcrfailh ofTibet 
and with which the persecution of Buddhism by gLan Dar ma 

33 ^ IJ The Tibetan hiitonani, genenUy 

speaking aisert that Atlsa purified Buddhism in Tibet See Appendix A 
Sections 3 and 5 34 W3ddenL34 35 Bunion ii J99 

36 BA I 53 « 63ff, Bu-ston ii 201ff 38 For Bon 
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Thus Buddhagaya and NaUnda were lutned within a period 
of hardly two hundred years after that 

Our knowledge of Buddhism for the period intervening 
between Dipanikara*s departure for Tibet and the fall of 
these Buddhist vihara-s in Eastern India is necessarily obs- 
cure and uncertain We have today to depend for this mainly 
on the Tibetans, who, m their turn, had to depend largely 
on rumours floating from India to Tibet, — rumours that 
were interested mainly in the miraculous In this confused 
heap of T betan legends, certain names of Indian Ucarya s 
after Dlpamkara are found to occur, of course But we 
have hardly anything about any of them that can be considered 
as positive evidence of great eminence Thus, eg Bu ston,^^ 
after describing the coming of Atisa to Tibet, mentions a long 
list of Indian like Kashmirian JSanasri, Candrara- 
hula, Purabitabbadra, Bbavyar&ja, Sajjana, Amaragomm, 
Sthirapala, Atulyadasa, Sumatiklrti, Amaracandra, Kumara* 
kaldia, KanakavaroidD, Gayadbara, etc, etc But the histo- 
rian has nothing to say about them beyond this that they were 
invited to Tibet and took part in the Tibetan translation of one 
or two Buddhist works It is true that 'Gos lo-tsa ba has a 
great deal to say about the Kashmirian pandita Sakyasribhadra, 
who came to Tibet m A D 1204 at the age of seventyeight, 
spent ten years in Tibet, went back to Kashmir in A D 1214 
and died there in AD 1225*® However, apart from Sum 
pa’s*s statement that he was the last abbot of the Vikramasila 
vi/wrct, which he left just before its fall, we know practicallj 
nothing about his Indian career ’Gos lo isa-ba describes the 
great influence he had in Tibet and his name remains associated 
in the bsTan-’gyur with a considerable amount of literary 
output But neither from the point of view of his success m 

20 Sanuddar, lol, gi\cs the dale of the destruction of Nalanda, Vikrama* 
Mia and Odanlapuri as A D 1 1519 , Sanlcaha, 213f, suggests A D 1205 6 
M the date of the destruction of Nalanda Bui thc>e dales do not agree 
i*ath Ihc Tibetan evidence just quoted, according to whch Qiag came to 
tndiaafier A.D l2t6<BAu 1056| 21 Bu*ston ii 2l5r 22- BA 

h l06Jfr 23 Sum pa 121 2e The bsTan-’gyur contains 
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This process of decay, aided by ihe impact of the 
Muslim conquest of Eastern India, left, within a period 
of about two hundred years, the famous centres of 
Buddhism like Vajr&sana (Buddha^aya) and NalandS almost 
completely desolate and deserted Here is an mteresting 
Tibetan evidence of the condition of these Buddhist centres 
by the first half of the thirteenth century A D. *Gos 
lo-lsa-ba, one of the most respected of the Tibetan histonans, 
describes as follows the Indian adventure of a Tibetan scholar 
called Chag Chos-rje dpal, who was born m A. D. 1 197^* 
and who came to India shortly after A.D. 12l6t^ : “After 
that he proceeded to India He visited Vaisali via Tirbut. 
To a dream he bad a clear vision of Vajiasana On reaching 
VajrStsana, he found that there was no one there, all having 
Red from fear of Turuska troops For a long time be was 
unable 10 see the MabSbodbi image (for the doors of ibe 
vihSra were blocked with bricks) Later he saw the image, 
made offeriogs to the Mahabodbi, and examined tbe sacred 
place. At NalandS he met tbe pandnp RSbula Sribbadra 
and obtained from him many doctrines. The Gar log troops 
(Qarluq : here the name designates Muhamraedan troops) 
arrived there, all the natives and tbcir king fled away. 
Rahula said to Chag ' T, being ninety jears old, am unable 
to flee away. But you, fool, why don’t you go away T 
Chag replied ‘Even if murdered, 1 could not separate from 
my Teacher *’ Rahula having found him to be a trust* 
worthy person, became pleased from the bottom of his heart. 
Having taken his Teacher on his back, he carried him to a 
temple of Mabakala, which was feared by the Gar-log 
troops, and (be latter did not barm them. In Magadha be 
caught fever, and when Ihe fever left him, (his body) became 
covered with sores. He again caught fever m Tirhut 
Slowly he journeyed to Tibet ’**• According to tbe same 
hislonan, DIpamkara left India for Tibet in A D. 1040.1® 

16 BA ti 1057 17 ib u 1056-7 IS Ib ti W5S. 

(9 lb \ 247 
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Padmasambhava are so persistently connected by the Tibetan 
tradition, had undoubtedly been an event of great significance 
for the upread of Buddhism in Tibet, and, incidentally, also for 
the preservation of a large number of Buddhist texts lost and 
forgotten m India Further, the defeat of the Chinese ho-shang 
Mahayana by Kamalasila, according to the Tibetan histornns 
themselveb, was an event of great significance for the spread of 
the Doctrine in Tibet 

Still, not to speak of the other Indian acarya s who preached 
Buddhism in Tibet — and according to a list prepared by S C. 
Das29 there were no less than eightynine of them — the influ- 
ence even of Santaraksita and others in the development of 
Buddhism in Tibet was neither as profound nor as enduring as 
that of Dlpamkara It will perhaps be argued that the memory 
of Padmasambhava has a greater halo m Tibetan history He is 
“now deified and as celebrated in Lamaism as Buddha himself, 
than whom, indeed, he receives among several sects more 
worship *80 But his memory is cherished in certain circles of 
Tibet not so much for the preaching of the Buddhist doctrine 
there as for the performance of certain grotesque miracles by 
which he subdued the equally grotesque devils of the land and 
recruited them to his following From this point of view, 
Padmasambhava perhaps helped the perpetuation of the older 
faith of Tibet against which Buddhism had to fight for centuries 
before being finally victorious In Tibet, as H P Sastn says 
“Dlpamkara is worshipped as a god by thousands of people 
even today But this is essentially different from the awe 
which Padmasambhava, the great sorcerer, inspires today in 
certain quarters of Tibet As Waddell puts it, “Atlsa is held to 
be an incarnation of Manjusrl, the Bodhisat of Wisdom which 
IS merely a way of stating that he was the greatest embodiment 
of Buddhist Wisdom that ever visited Tibet “8* This is fully 
confirmed by the way m which the Tibetan historians and 
scholars repeatedly assert that Tibet remains ever grateful to 

29 S C. Dai mJBTSl i 1-2 30 Waddell 1,24 31 H P 

Saim iVacln pan^/ar Couroro (Bengali) 25 32. Waddell L 62. 
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Tibet nor from that of hts hierary activities, Sak^asribbadra 
stands even any remote comparison with Dipamkara-srl jnana 
The other Indian acorya after Diparokara specially glorified by 
'Gos Jo-lsa'ba was Vanaratna, who reached Tibet in A D 
1426*^ and IS often called “The Last Pandita “ He preached 
Kalacakra Tantrisro, took part in literary activity of some 
significance^* and, according to *Gos lo*tsa-ba, “seems to have 
been the most popular among the pandiia s who visited Tibet 
in later times But, again, any comparison of his stature 
with that of Dlpamkara in the religious history of India or 
Tibet is inconceivable 

Thus, m short, the conditions in India after Dipamkara were 
not favourable for the appearance of great Buddhist teachers 
and there was surely none of Diparakara's eminence Other 
considerations apart, bis sheer literary output verges almost on 
the fabulous Yet Dipamkara is remembered primarily because 
of the last phase of his ciceer, namely his activities in Tibet, 
10 the religious history of which his position is, in an important 
sense, without parallel 

There is no doubt that among his Indian predecessors*^ 
who had been to Tibet, Santaraksita and (Camalasila in parti- 
cular, judging them by their extant works, were great philo- 
sophers dialectically defending the MabSyaoa views Com- 
pared to them, Dipatnkara himself was perhaps temparamen- 
tally more inclined to moral precepts and practices conducive 
to meditation, though of course not at the cost of logical and 
philosophical discussions And though the Tibetan tradition 
has no dearth of miraculous legends about Dipamkara ,the 
same tradition remembers Padmasambhava. the Tantrika 
contemporary of Santaraksita, as a far greater wielder of 
magical spells and charms Besides, the founding of the bSa m- 
yas monastery, with which the names of Santaraksita and 

25 works attnbJted toSakyasrl, one to Sakyasninana and 34 to Sakyasrl- 
bhadra 25 B\ii 799ff 26 The bsTan- gyur contains 24 

works attfibuled to Vanaratna Also <K» attribaled to Vanarainaplda 
27 BA II 802 28 For SSntaraksita Padmisarabhava and 

Kamalasila See Section* 25 6 
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was not unconnected after all, had to recede before Buddhism 
could gam solid ground in Tibet. Besides, it was necessary for 
the Tibetans to achieve sufficient cultural progress— including 
progress in literacy — before being able to receive and retain 
the influence of the Buddhist scriptures preached to them. 
During the time of the great predecessors of DIpamkara, these 
conditions were far from being fulfilled. Santaraksita and 
others had to work against very stiff resistance and under the 
most adverse conditions, trying as they did to teach 
abstruse Buddhist philosophy m a country where the first 
introduction of literacy was then barely a century old — not to 
speak of the organised force with which the effects of their 
teachings were eventually sought to be wiped out. However, 
by the time of Diparnkara’s arrival in Tibet, the representa- 
tives of the Bon religion were clearly on the defensive, having 
little or no active support of the royal families behind them. 
Moreover, by this time Tibet made sufficient cultural progress 
and was ready to receive Buddhism properly. As Waddell,*® 
referring to the reforms of Dipamkara, says, “Perhaps the time 
was now ripe for the reform, as the Lamas had become a large 
and influential body, and possessed a fairly full and scholarly 
translation of the bulky Mafaayana Canon and its Commen- 
taries, which taught a doctrine very different from that then 
practised in. Tibet.** 

The main point of all these is that Dipamkara*s success 
in Tibet is largely to be accounted for by the external circums- 
tances that favoured him. The obvious truth in this need not, 
of course, be doubted. But the risk of taking this as the whole 
truth is equally obvious. That compared to his predecessors 
Dipamkara was favoured much by the external circumstances 
is quite clear. But can we expect the full explanation of his 
success from the mere fact of the external circumstances favour- 
ing him ? The answer is in the negative. For there is the 
evidence of another Indian aeSrya who went to Tibet and 
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him for the purity of ths Dostnns hs preached In the srotra 
to Dlpamkara, ’Brom ston-pa says. 

Though Buddhism could exist in Tibet even without 
the arnval there of a great scholar like thee, jet many 
people (tn Tibet) were mistaken about its deeper signi 
ficance and thou gave them the right teaching , to thy 
feet 1 offer prayer ** 

Thus, in short.Dipamkara's success in the history of Tibetan 
Buddhism is quite unique and this m spite of the mtnnsic 
greatness of some of his predecessors How are we to accoun t 
for this 

It Will perhaps be suggested that the terribie persecution 
of Buddhism by gLan Dar roa, which intervened between the 
activities ofSantaraksita and the arrival of Dlpamkara in Tibet 
largely accounts for the difference in their histoncal soiwess 
For, though Waddell** thinks chat “gLan Dar»ma’s persecution 
was scry mild for a religious one, and very shorMived that 
IS not the way in which the Tibetan historians of Tibet 
want us to look bick at It According to the account usually 
given by th-m gLan Dar ma virtually annihilated Buddhism in 
Tib*t, or, as they pul u, because of this persecution, “the Doc 
tnne was rooted out*'**, or, “the Doctrine ceased to exist *’*® 
Tibet witnessed “th- second beginning of Buddhism ’ or '‘Later 
spread of the Doctrine”*’ only some j'ears before the arrival 
of Diparakara th-rc Thus the edifice built by Santaraksila 
and others was violently demolished while Dipamkara had the 
advantage of working when an influential section of ibe Tibet 
ans including the ruling family of Western Tibet showed ne« 
enthusiasm for reboilding it 

Practically the sam- sugzestion raav be put forth in a 
different way The tsnaaty of ihe priests and priestesses of the 
Pon religion *® with which they clung to the oldcrfaith ofTibet 
and with which the persecution of Buddhism by gLan Dar ma 
33 Appnd t A Section 2, Shka II The Tibetan hiitonans generally 
speaking, as'cr' that Alisa puniisd Boddhum in Tibet See Append« A 
Sectons3andS 34 Waddell L> 34 35 Bu-ston ii 190 

36 BA I 53 37 /i, i 6311 Ba-ston h ZOtff 3S For Bon 

religion see Sect oo 19 
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Bu stones refers to him only cursorily as one under whom 
rGyal-ba’i Ses rab ol SHan shun “took order” What Sum- 
pd44 has to say about him is summed up by S C Das as 
follows “The great Buddhist sage Dharmapala of Pracya 
(modern Darbhanga or Bihar), while sojourning m Nepal, on 
pilgrimage, was inviied by king Ye-ses-*od to Tibet He 
accepted the tutorship of the king Dharmapala had ordained 
three Tibetans into the Holy Order and given them Indian 
religious names, all ending m Pala From one of them, named 
Prajnapala, rGyal-ba’i ^es rab of Shan*shun took the holy vow 
and proceeded to Nepal, where he learnt the practices of 
Vinaya ” *Gos lo isa ba, being more encyclopxdic has some 
little details lo add to the Tibetan career of Dharmapala, from 
which the only significant information that we have is that 
from Dharmapala began one of the following three Lineages 
of the monastic community of Tibet, viz, “the so-called 
‘Lower’ Lineage of the mn/i3 Sanlaraksita the so- 

called ‘Upper’ Lineage of the East Indian pondita Dharmapala, 
and the Lineage banded down by the Kashmirian pandtta 
Sakyalrlf bhodra) 

Though ’Gos lo tsa-ba calls it the “so called Upper 
Lineage, ’ its importance m the religious history of Tibet must 
not be exaggerated In bis enormous work, ’Gos lo tsa-ba 
mentions almost countless Lineages" {brgyud pd) like this, — 
which, incidentally, are not to be confused with the sects of 
Buddhism, — and there is nothing to indicate that the parti- 
cular “Lineage ’ of Dharmapala ever acquired any momentous 
significance By contrast, Oipamkara’s work did in an impor- 
tant sense shape the religious destiny of Tibet and continued 
to do so for about a lliousind years 

The first sect of Tibetan Buddhism and the one directly 
associated with the name of Dipamkara is called the bKa- 
gdams pa In modern Tibet, however, the most important and 
innueniial sect of Buddhism is known as the dGe-lugs pa 

4) n Mton II 213 44 Sum pa, Con/rn/i xvii xviii 4S DA ii 

1062 U h cunout to $ee that the authors ofyfn Adtaneed History of Ind a, 
16$. ftecl> trawVct the name* of Dharmapala and Dipamkara, 
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worked there under the same or similar circumstances, but 
whose success, compared to that of Dlpamkara, was only 
negligible. 

He was acSrya DharmapaJa^o of Eastern India, a senior 
contemporary of Dlpamkara, who went to Tibet being invited 
by the Tibetan king Lha rgval bLa-ma Ye ses-’od (Devaraja 
Guru JFtSnaprabha) This ruler of Western Tibet was an 
ardent Buddhist, whose great fame in Tibetan history was 
primarily because of the way he sacrificed his life to the cause 
of bringing some great Indian pandita to Tibet for purifying 
the corrupt form of religious practices then prevalent there*** 
Dlpamkara went to Tibet shortly after his death, depending 
mainly on the patronage of hts family However, acarya 
Dharmapala was invited to Tibet by the king Ye ses 'od him- 
self and was evidently very highly respected In a poem quoted 
by ’Gos lo*tsfi ba we read, 

Lha*rgyal bLa ma Ye les-'od. 

Known as a manifestation of MaUjuIrl, 
as pTOphesised in the great Mfila Tantra**o 
built the incomparable and iriraculous yihora 
of Tho-lm 

From Eastern India, a learned monk, endowed with the 

thunder of Fame, 

the lofty banner of glory, 

apparent to all, named Dharmapib, 

was invited by Ye ses-'od 

He, whose mind was exhorted by the Sun of Mercy 
ID order to promulgate the Precious Doctrine, 
acted as upadhyBya, and spread ihc Meditative Lineage 
Thus Dharmapala went to Tibet when the organised resistance 
to Buddhism there was already on its decline and when at least 
parts of Tibet were being swept by the wave of Buddhist 
renaissance which shortly afterwards brought Dlpamkara 
there Still bis success in Tibet cannot stand even any remote 
comparison to that of Dlpamkara 

40 S C Das mJASB, 1881 236 cf BA i 69&83f 41 Sc- section 29 

4la The Ma/tjuir} mCIa tantra 42 BA i 84 
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reformed sects and the one with which Atisa most intimately 
identified himself was called the bKa*-gdams pa and it ulti- 
mately, three and a half centuries later, m Tson-kha-pa’s hands, 
became less ascetic and more highly ritualistic under the title 
of dGe-lugs pa, now the dominant sect in Tibet, and the 
Established Church of Lamaism The rise of the bKa’-gdams- 
pa (dGe-lugs pa) sect was soon followed by the semt-reformed 
movements of bKa'-rgyud-pa and Sa skya-pa, which were 
directly based in great measure on Atisa s teaching The 
founders of those two sects had been his pupils, and their new 
sects may be regarded as semi-reformations adapted for those 
individuals who found hts high standard too irksome, and too 
free from their familiar demonolatry 

It IS no wonder, therefore, that in the history of Tibet as 
told by us own historians, D1pamkara*s stature should have 
been so great To the Tibetans themselves the historv of Tibet 
IS above all the history of the spread of Buddhism there and 
this history is generally told as a senes of events which culmi- 
nated in the coming of Atisa to Tibet and the propagation by 
him of the Doctrine there That he was largely helped by the 
external circumstnnees is obvious But it is idle to expect full 
cxphmtion of his success from these alone 

To sum up For understanding the Tibetan career of 
Dipamkara, «. vs as vTOportauk vVve. 

under which he worked as It is to have a dear idea of the 
nature of his personality and activities, and, above all, of his 
actual teachings Yet ail these, as is evident from the writings 
of Sir Charles Bell, have the risk of being grossly misunder 
stood because of the want of proper care in handling the 
Tibetan source materials 
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Next m importance are the two sects called the bKa’-rgyud- 
pa and Sa^skya-pa, Of these, the dGc-lugs-pa was the direct 
outcome of Ati^a's teachings, to which the last two were also 
greatly, though somewhat indirectly, indebted. Thu-bkan-blo- 
bzan-chos kyi-iii ma, the learned 18th century historian of the 
religious sects of Tibet, clearly shows how much these sects 
of Tibetan Buddhism owe to Dlpamkara With regard to 
Tson-kha-pa, the founder of the dOe-lugs pa sect, the historian 
observes, "(he) was in fact the same (i e the incarnation of) 
Jo bo*rje (Atl^a) Only m the eyes of the common people he 
appeared to receive the upadesa of Mdrga-krama (i c the main 
work of Tson-kha-pa directly based on DIpamkara's Bodhi- 
patha-pradlpa) of the bKa*-gdams from mahu upadhyaya Nam- 
mkha*-rgyal mtshan and Chos-skyabs-bzan-po He removed 
the dirt of doubt and distortions and whatever other changes 
occurred in Jo-bo’s upadeia in the course of time So it is 
nothing but the bKa *gdams-pa doctrine Some of the cAor- 
*b)'un‘S even call the dGe-ldan-pa (dOe-Jugs-pa) as but the new 
bKa’-gdams pa " The historian also shows how the sects 
called the bKa’-rgyud pa and Sa-skya pa arc fundamentally 
based on DIpamkara’s teachings Mar-pa Jo is5-ba, the grand- 
founder of the bKa’-rgyod pa sect, when he went to India for 
the second time, met Ati^a and received his upadesa Other 
great exponents of this sect were disciples of Aliia’s personal 
disciples and the basic tenets of the bKa-’rgyud pa are based 
on AtUa’s teachings Similarly Sa-skya the founder 

of the Sa-skya-pa sect, was a disciple of a grand disciple of 
AtUa and the fundamental doctrines of ibis sect were the out- 
come of Atiia’s doctrines 

Following Is Waddell's account of the relation of the 
dominant sects of Tibetan Buddhism to Dipamkara’s teachings 

"No sects appear to have existed prior to gLan Dar ma’s 
persecution, nor till more than a century and a half later 
The sectarial movement seems to date from the Reformation 
started by the Indian Buddhist monk Atlla The first of the 

46 Se«S C DxtinJASD 1881, I87r on this historian 47 Appen- 
dix A, Section 5 
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attainments, he looked into the sky, saying Ta/c tak a sound 
betokening surprise, and adding, ‘His accomplishments ' Oh, 
his accomplishments'* Thus, saysthe history he silenced them * 
This gives us the picture of one, who, with a great deal of 
demonstration of his own vanity, made the Tibetan scholars 
somewhat dumbfounded But what is the “lustory” which, 
according to Bell, says the abo\e ? It is the famous history of 
the Doctrine or the chos byun by Gos lo-tsa ba, usually 
referred to by its abbreviated title Deb~snon and translated by 
Roerich as The Blue Annals In Roerich’s English rendering, 
the actual passage in this history which forms the basis of Sir 
Charles’ observation runs as follows 

“Later, when the Master was residing m Central Tibet 
(dBus), Lha-bla ma came to meet him About that time, 
Tibetan teachers inquired from him about the knowledge of 
different pandita-^ who had come to m^fa’-ns, he replied ‘This 
teacher possesses this (knowledge), that one — that, etc* When 
they inquired about the Master s knowledge, he (Lha-bla-ina) 
raised his eyes towards the sky, and emitting a smacking 
sound with his tongue, uttered *0 ’ His knowledge ' O 1 His 
knowledge '* By this he expressed that the Master's knowledge 
was surpassing words 

There is thus no diflicuUy about the actual passage itself 
\t was intended to show ihe great veneration that the Tibetan 
ruler had for AtHa For Sir Charles, however, the whole thing 
IS an e\ idence of Alisa's personal vanity That is hardly the 
way of drawing upon Tibetan hislorj 

Besides a simple acquaintance with Atisa’s works makes it 
quite clear that It must have been palpably absurd for him to 
have compared Ins own accomplishments with those of his 
predecessors in the way in which Sir Charles describes him to 
have done it Nfuch of the time and encrg> of his mature 
>ears was devoted to the Tibetan translation of Indian works, 
including works by his predecessors like SSntaraksita,'^ Kamala- 

* Iklt 54 emphaUv iddcd 5 n\i 247^ 6 Tailra sid U l^ama 
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2. Misunderstanding 
Dipamkara and his Message 

Sir Charles Bell, the late British Political Reprcscnt«itive in 
Tibet, is naturally struck by the great veneration of the 
Tibetans for Dipamkara “in the historical books as nelJ as 
m the conversation of today, Atlsa is habitually termed ‘Lord’ 
or ‘Noble Lord* ano few are more highly senerated ”t Again, 
"Among all the Pandits who flocked to Tibet none exercised so 
great an influence as Atlsa *’® The expression ‘ flocked to 
Tibet*' IS peculiar Waddell would not endorse jt “There 
seems no evidence.** says he, “to support the assertion that 
this Lamaist revival was determined by any great influx of 
Indian monks fleeing from persecution in India, as there is no 
record of any such influx about the time of the Muhammadan 
invasioo of India * ^ As for the Tibetan authorities, on whom 
we are to depend almost exclostvely for our knowledge of 
AtiCa, such an expression would hardly make any sense at all 
The story of Diparakara’s coming to Tibet, as persistently told 
by them, is the story of an ardous and prolonged undertaking 
on the part of the Tibetan rulers and scholars for inviting him 
to Tib*t But let us for the present skip over such points of 
comparatively minor importance Sir Charles has greater 
surpnses for us — surprises, in fact, even for the Tibetan 
authorities on whom he claims to depend 

Dipamkara s personality, according to the picture drann by 
Sir Charles, was full of conceit and vanity Here is how, accord 
ing to him, Dipamkara compared his own scholarly achieve- 
ments with those of his predecessors to Tibet “Atlsa travelled 
through Tbet from the WesiaodevcntuIIay arrived in Lhasa The 
learned teachers of Tibet asked him regarding the qualification 
and atiainrocnts of those Pandits Viho were m Western Tibet 
He replied that a certain Pandit had so much knowledge and 
another bad so much When questioned regarding his own 
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of Buddhist Tantnsm, which Dlpamkara is alleged to have 
represented, did meet the needs of Tibet, it is not clear why 
there was in Tibet a strong feeling against this Indian importa- 
tion and why, further, Atlsa had to use his worldly wisdom to 
bow to the Tibetan opinion apparently concealing his own 
But let us concentrate on the mam thesis of Sir Charles, 
namely, that Dlpainkara’s own teachings were largely based on 
the most debased form of Tantnsra known as the Kalacakra 
What can be the basis of such a remarkable assertion 
’Gos lo isa-ba, for whose work Sir Charles himself^^ shows 
great admiration, devotes a long chapter^^ to the discussion 
of the Kalacakra In this he mentions many “Lineages,” 
both Indian and Tibetan, of this system of Tantnsm Through- 
out the whole discussion, however, Dipamkara’s name is cons- 
picuousl) absent. It is inconceivable that Dlpamkara was a 
real representative of the Kalacakra and yet *Gos ]o>ts&-ba, 
perhaps the greatest encyclopedist of Buddhist Tdotrism, was 
entirely unware of this 

But we need not depend upon such a negative evidence alone. 
There arc direct ways of ascertaining the actual nature 
of Atisa’s teachings. We may have some idea of these from 
the theory and practice of the bKa*-gdaras-pa sect. Besides, 
the actual writings of Atlsa, particularly of his mature years, 
are there to tell us whether he represented any form of debased 
Tantnsm, be it the Kalacakra or anything else 

We shall later have the occasion to discuss the bKa’-gdams- 
pa sect in greater details For the present, however, we may 
mention only one point about it. The Tibetan authorities!'* 
frequently mention “The Six Basic Texts” of the bKa*-gdams- 
pa sect These are* The ilafiayanasutralamkarat Bodhi- 
s: a 1 1 V a b hu m ij ^tksasamuccaya, BodhisatUacarya^atara^ 
Jntakamala and Udana\ar^a These arc well-known texts 
of the classical Mahayanists and it is not necessary to 

12. Dell 33 ‘Go 5 lo-lsa ba’j work wcbaraclcriscdas "perhapj ihe most 
tnwtworthy of all Tibetan hutones*. 13 BA ii 753-837 
14 DA i 268,)] 810 Sec also ScetJOD 3 of A ppcodi’E A 
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ilia’ and Padmasambhava.* One who publicly declared him- 
self so much superior to them would not surely take such 
pains to translate tbeir works 

Stil! this distorted understanding of Tibetan “history” by 
Sir Charles is not entirely accidental It is prompted by the 
peculiarly contemptuous notion of Dipamkara’s personality and 
his teachings which is repeatedly shown by Sir Charles He is 
aware no doubt that Dlpanikara*s name was mtiroately connec- 
ted with the sect of reformed Buddhism known as the bKa*- 
gdams pa. To him, however, this was not of much significance- 
“There was not much difficulty”, be says,® “in forming a new 
sect at that time, for Buddhism was at a low ebb m conse- 
quence of tbe anti-Buddbist movement tbal had only recently 
lost force.” But, apart from any real assessment of tbe role 
of the bKa’-gdams-pa sect in Tibetan history — and even assum- 
ing that It was quite easy to found a sect inTibetat that time, — 
tbe question remains : How are we to explain tbe great success 
which this sect bad in tbe religious history of Tibet ’ With 
Sir Charles the explauation of this success is too easy With a 
great deal of shrewdness, he argues, Dipainkara knew well how 
to cater to tbe debased Tibetans with a suitably debased doc- 
trine of bis own. “Atiia’s leaching,” be says,*® "was largely 
based on the Kala Cakra system, one of tbe most debased 
forms of Buddhist Tanlnsm Bot it evidently met tbe needs 
ofUbet, and ID him they bad a man who had studied hard 
and gained a wide outlook.” “There was,” continues Sir 
Charles,** “evidently a stroogfeeUag to Tibetagainst this Indian 
importation, and Atisa, though largely brought up in the Kala 
Cakra tenents, was distinguished by a wide erudition, and, 
having come late to the priesthood, seems to have been a man 
of the world So, whatever bis own views may have been, he 
bowed to Tibetan opinion ” 

It may be a little difficult to see full consistency between 
the two observations quoted above If tbe most debased form 
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delusion {mohd) throughout the long night which is sam^ora. 
Keep close watch on your mind. If you remain asleep, the 
thief will enter your room and your treasure of hla will be 
stolen. Without the wealth of ii/n, there will be no samadhi. 
And without samadhi there will be no sun-rise. Therefore, 
save your samadhi. For a single moment do not imagine 
that the wealth of ii/a is an ordinary wealth. Then will 
emerge absolute knowledge like the rising sun. Thus there 
will be the dawn and the end of samsdra. Oh, do not be a 
fool. Guard your citta. 

We have in this song a favourite theme of Dipamkara. He 
repeats it almost in toto elsewhere.^^ It is decidedly useless to 
search for anything debased or banal in this. 

Dipamkara had the rare honour of being the spiritual guide 
of at least two^® kings of bis time. One of them was Naya- 
pala of Bengal and the other was Byah-chub-’od of Western 
Tibet, To the former he wrote a moving letter from Nepal 
and. in response to the special request of the latter, he wrote 
the Bodhi'patha’pradipa, his magnum opus. We may have here 
two extracts from these. 

To Nayapala he wrote^* : 

Behave like (one with) eyes with regard to your own faults 
but as the blind with regard to the faults of others. Avoid 
arrogance and egoism and always meditate on the void. 
Give publicity to your own faults ; do not find faults of 
others. Give publicity to the virtues of others ; keep your 
own virtues bidden. 

Do not accept gain and gifts. Always avoid profit and 
fame. Meditate on maitri and karund. Strengthen the 
bodhicitta. The ten aku^ala-karmo'S are to be avoided. 
Reverence is to be always strengthened. Remember to 
curb the desires, to remain self-content and to act in the 
virtuous way. 

And so on. The entire letter is in fact nothing but a collection 

17. Carj^.giu. See Appendix C. 18. King of Nepal and others are 
often mentioned among the royal dhdples of AtTsa. 19, Vimata'iairM- 
ltl.ka'nlm3. HokaH 6-9. See Appesdtx C. 
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argae in detail that these have hardly anything to do with 
any particularly debased form of Tantrism. It would there- 
fore be most remarkable had Dipamkara been himself a repre- 
sentative of such Tantrism and yet the study of the texts he 
introduced among his followers arc completely free from it 

That Bell’s view of Dipamkara’s teachings has little or no 
relation with the teachings themselves becomes more obvious 
when we proceed to consider the actoal writings of Dlpatpkara. 
In his Bodhi-patha-pradipa, far from subscnbing to any form of 
debased Tantnsra, Dipamkara clearly warns the Buddhist 
monk against certain forms of Tanlrika practices “The 
brahmacari’' says Dipamkara, “cannot receive guAyfl'/Jiano- 
obhiseka, for it is strongly prohibited in the Adi-buddha-maha- 
tantra Vot Xhc brahmacari receiving this form of initiation 
m»ns the violation of the prohibitions and hence a fall from 
the fopak’Samvara Such a rraO will solTer great sin {jnahd- 
p3iaka) and will certainly fall among the low-born He will 
never attain stddhi*'^^ 

We shall later have the occasion to see how the Tibetan 
historians of Tibet express their greatest reverence for 
Dipamkara. not because he catered the debased Tibetans with 
an equally debased doclnne of his own but above all for 
reforming the Tibetan religion which, particularly in the name 
of Tantra, became awfully corrupted before the arnval of 
Dipamkara in Tibet There is no doubt that he did not preach 
an outright rejection of Tantrism. But the real sense m which 
he retained an afBliatinn to (be Tantnka modes of propitiation 
and meditation is in need of separate discussion. However, for 
whfl}fsrh.’itfscJ?ti7gs acta 
ally debased or not, we may have here only a few extracts from 
his writings that have special beanng on bis ethical attitude 
Here is a short religions song by him** 

If you know jikalpa, the dangerous Ihicf, to be a danger, 
then guard against it the great treasure of sifa and keep it 
safe Oh, do not be a fool and remain sunk in a sleep of 

15 Badhl paths prod pa ilakas 63 5 See Appendix C. 16 Dpamiara 
if fnana-dkarma-^tika See Appendu C 
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of all living beings. Now, pray practise meditation T’®® This 
we are told, proved a decisive turning point in the life of the 
scholar. 

A young monk once approached Dipamkara for some 
special iipadesa and here is an extract of what he received : 

Do not say, T am a bhiksiC, so long as you care for 
material wealth and livelihood, with which the householder 
is concerned. You may be living in the monastery, but do 
not say, am a bhiknt, I live in the monastery*, etc., so 
long as you are affected by the worldly affairs. Do not say, 
T am a bfiiksu^ I live in the monastery*, etc., so long as you 
harbour worldly wishes or any thought of injuring 
others...^® 

Many more examples like these may be mentioned. But that 
is not necessary. We shall later have the occasion to discuss 
Diparakara’s teachings more fully. 
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of AtIJa. See Section 9, AppenpLx C. 
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of moral precepts hke these A strong emphasis on moral 
puniy, again, forms an important theme of the Bodhi palhO' 
pradipa This will be obvious from the following extract 

By the adherence to brahmacarya and the avoidance of sin 
and lust and by remaining content with the s\la samvara one 
follows the precepts of the Buddha 

Do not he anxious to attain eabghtenmenl quiclrly Live 
up to the end (of the samsara) for the sake of even a single 
living being 

Purify the boundless and unthinkable (number of) ksetra-s 
and live for (the emancipation of) each individual by name 
that exists m all the ten directions 

Purify all actions— -physical, oral and mental— and never 
indulge in any sinful act 

To the nobles and the common people, to the scholars and 
the crowd, to (he monks and (he householders, m short, to the 
whole people of Tibet, Dipamkara had always the message 
of moral purity and of selfless sacrifice for others, of the 
virtuous life and of the adherence to the pure MahaySna teach* 
mas His wniings apart, this is evident from the Hoatingoral 
tradition about him, which has become almost a part of the 
cultural heritage of Tibet and from which the Tibetan historians 
frequently draw their materials 

A nun once made a precious gift to Dipamkara and she 
received from him the following upadesa “Serve those that 
arc sick and those that are tired Serve the parents and the old 
This IS true religion By thus serving, you will acquire all the 
punya-s that one acquires by meditating on the bodhicitta and 

When Dipamkara went to Tibet, the great Tibetan scholar 
Rin-chen bzan-po was eighty-five years old and was proud of 
his own learning Dipamkara easily dispelled bis pride and 
said, “O Great lo-tsa ba » The sufferings of this Phenomenal 
World arc difficult to bear One should labour for the bcni/it 

20 Bodht patha pwad-pa ihko-i 27 30 See Appendis C 21 BA i 
256 The i/patfe»a quoted n from Nagwang Nimas biography of Djpam- 
tara See Section 6, Appendix A 
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0 Historical and semi-historical literature, called chos-bytih 
or The Histories of the Doctrine and the rgyal-rabs or The 
Royal Chronicles, 

2) Extensive biographical literature or rnam-thar, 

3) Certain stotra-s or bstod-pa i.e, eulogies to Dipamkara, and 

4) The vast collection called the bsTan-’gyur, containing the 
Tibetan translations of mainly Indian works. 

A great deal of critical care is needed to handle the male 
rials contained in the first three of the above. The reasons are 
obvious. In the historical and semi-historical literatures of 
Tibet, the demarcating line between fact and fiction is not 
always clear. In the biographies and eulogies, again, the 
authors are generally more eager to express their reverence for 
Diparnkora and to describe the Master’s supernatural powers 
than to give real facts about his life. Moreover, there are 
considerable differences of opinion among the Tibetan autho- 
rities themselves about both the Indian and Tibetan careers of 
Dipamkara. We may mention here only one example. 

Sum-pa^ says, *‘(His) total slay in Nepal and Tibet (was 
for) 15 years. In Tibet itself (his slay was for) 13 years. ..What 
is said above about the number of years he spent in Tibet is just 
according to the general account. But the Marga-krama says 
that be was in m&a’-ris for three years, in sSe-thah for nine years, 
in dBus, gTsah and other places for five years — which means 
seventeen years (in all). This is said according to the r/Yom- 
f/jor-c/jc/i-wo, etc., which counted the first and last years of the 
middle years twice and counted two years more for his travels 
belsveen s5?c*than, dOus, and other places. Thus it is a rough 
account. Nag*tsho said, *l had been under him for nineteen 
years.' (Further), ‘In Vikramasiln at the lime of his departure 
for Tibet (Atisa said) : — I shall leave my mortal body after 
eighteen years.’ The Lam-yig-gsah'khor-ma says, ‘Born in 
India in the Firc-Malc-Horsc year, till the age of 60, he protec- 
ted India by the Doctrine.* The rNom-tlmr-yl-gc says* *Jo*bo 
(AtUat was born in the Iron-Horse year after 3047 years 
of the Buddha’s nirfona ; in the Firc-Tiger year he left 
2 IS6 Trandation ouM. 
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India for Tibet, in ths Wood-Pig year be was in bSam-yas, 
in the Fire Hare year he reached s^c-tban, on the I8tb 
day of dBo-zIa of the Water-Horse year he passed away 
at s5Ie-than.’ Such caleulalioos arc very dilBcult, But roost 
of the scholars agree that be was born in the Water- 
Horse year. So the Fire Horse year, as mentioned in the 
seems to be a verbal error. io-\}o*s rHam-thar-rgyas 
po, like the Lam yig-ehen-mo, is not very reliable Some of 
these (mistakes) are pointed out in the rNam thar-brgy'a'rtsa- 
brgyad. But what is said m the Margo-krama of rJe (Tsod- 
kha pa) is very good Also, what is described in Nag tsho’s 
bsTod pa-brgyad cu pa and GtoAon's bsTod po-sum cu pa is 
mostly correct.” 

In view of so much differences among the Tibetan antbo- 
nties tbeouelves, it will be obviously nsky for ns to depend 
opan any single mam-thar or any siuele choi 'byim for recoos- 
trostiag ths hre-bistory of Atiia. Boi this does not mean that 
all tbs Tibetan biographical and bmoncal sonrees are sqcally 
norsaliabls As for tbs htstoncal literature, there are at least 
two that command great prestige, not only among tbs Tibetan 
and Mongolian teamed Lamas but also among tbs modem 
Tibetologists outside Tibet. These are -- 

I). The History of fiaddbinn m India and Tibet by Bu-ston 
Rin-po-ch^ lbs fall Tibetan title of which is bDe-bar gsegs pt!t 
bstan pa'i gsal-byed efios kjt ’byvn gnas gsun^rab nn po-che't 
mdzod. Bu-ston (A.D. 1290-1364) bad undoubtedly been one 
of the greatest of the Tibetan scholars of Buddhism. He 
c omp osed this history m AJJ 1322.* “This work,” says 
Roench, “is especially important for the history of Buddhist 
csoTOxs} Ifterstaes- ta Tibet”* Its Scst parr, says Stcfier- 
batsky,* “is of an overwhelming saentific vaJee, It repre- 
sents a svnthcsis of eveivllang which directly or remotely 
bears the stamp of Buddhism The whole of its bterature, 
sacred or profane, is here reviewed as divided in penods, 
and subjKt matter. No one was better qualified for 
k than Bc-ston, for he was one of the redactors of the 
»ni. * H. S t, fcso 5. 
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bK.a*-’gyur and bsTan-’gyur great collections in their final 
form The chapters of this work on Buddhist canonical 
literature as well as Its pan dealing with the propagation of 
Buddhism in India and Tibet arc already made available for 
us in excellent English translation by Obermiller. Since the 
Tibetan career of Dipaipkara can be followed only m the 
general background of the history of Buddhism m Tibet, Hu- 
ston’s work IS of immense importance for any study of the life 
and activities of Dipamkara. 

2). The chos'-^bym by *Gos lo-tsa-ba gShon-nu-dpal, the 
full Tibetan title of which is Bod-kyi'y-ul-du chos^dan-chos' 
smra-ba']i~ltar'byun‘ba'i-rtm-pa‘deb-ther~snon~po or “The Blue 
Annals, the Stages of the Appearance of the Doctrine and 
Preachers m the Land of Tibet.** The work is usually referred 
to by the abbreviated form Deb-snon (Blue Annals) or *Cor- 
16*1 Deb'ther (The Annals of *Gos lo-isa*ba), *Gos was boro 
m A.D. 1392 and died in A. D. 14S1. He composed this 
enormous work between A. D. 1476*78. "The work", says 
Roerich, "is invaluable for its attempt to establish a firm 
chronology of events of Tibetan history. All dates are given 
in the Sexagenary Cycle of the Tibetans, and the author takes 
great pains to calculate the various dates backwards and 
forwards linking them to the year A.D. 1476 (Firc-Ape), during 
which he wrote his work, or calculating dales from some well- 
known dates, such as for example the dale of the death of 
king Sron-btsan-sgam-po in 650 A.D. Sometimes he states the 
number of years which had elapsed between two dates. Page 
after page of the chronicle contain lists of names of famous 
religious teachers, and their Spiritual Lineages, mentioning 
sometimes their birth-places, and the names of their monas- 
teries, sometimes giving the years of iheit births and deaths. 
The work.. IS divided into fifteen chapters or books,, each 
dedicated to the history of one particular school or sect of 
Tibetan Buddhism.”6 It is translated in full into English by 
Roerich and the special importance of his translation consists 
6 DA Intro iii 
4 
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JO the care with which be has throughout calculated the ^ears 
of the Tibetan Sexagenary Cycle in terms of the standard 
European calendar 

Intbe IStbaodfimhairof the 19th centuries, a number 
of large histoncal compilations were prepared by the Tibetan 
scholars. But the mam sources of their information happen 
to be the two chos'byum jus! mentioned’ Of the 18th 
century works, our ■modern historians frequently draw upon 
one called the dPag-bsam Ijon bzon (literally. The Wish-yiel- 
dmg Tree) by Sum-pa-mkhao*po-ye*scs-dpal-*b>or (AD 1702- 
75), usually referred to simply as Sum-pa This work was 
composed in AD 1748 and. as edited with a list of contents 
and an analytical index m English by S C Das, was published 
from Calcutta m 1908 TTie contents and index are extremely 
valuable, yet important details of the life and work* of AtUa 
as discussed by Sura-pa are often missing in these We have 
prepared a literal traoataiion of the part of this work 
devoted to Dlpamkara It is to be found in our Appendix At 
along with certain other Tibetan source-materials rendered into 
English 

Another small extract of Sum-pa’s work discussing the 
ruling family of Western Tibet is rendered into English by 
Francke and incorporated into the second part of his Anti- 
quiUei of Indian Tibet This extract is of special importance 
for our study of Dlpamkara. because Dlparokara’s Tibetan 
career was lotiroately related to the rulers of Western Tibet 
But Francke’s own contnbolion to our knowledge of the 
history of Western Tibet and of DipamVara’s Tibetan career 
M Kstich siors isoptfrtaiit than .wwrfj' thts traashtf^/t First, hrs 
archaeological work lo Western Tibet helped the modern 
scholars to prove the historicity of many events of the life of 
Dlpamkara and of his royal patrons, which otherwise would 
have remained somewhat fabulous or legendarj Secondly, 
in the second part of the same work, be makes available 
for us certain extremely important Tibetan chronicles— along 


7 Ib Intro i 
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with extensive notes on these— dealing with the history of 
Western Tibet, the extract from Sum-pa being only a minor 
one among these. 

However, m view of the strong differences of opinion often 
expressed even by the foremost of the Tibetan authorities, we 
have to seek for corroborative evidence, as far as possible, 
before accepting the statement of any. Such evidence is often 
to be found m the bsTan-’gyur collection, particularly in tlie 
colophons of the works of which Dipamkara was the author 
or translator. These colophons are extremely important. 
Apart from mentioning the names of the authors or translators 
of the texts, they often contain certain additional historical 
information about them and there are grounds to think that 
these are on the whole authentic. For though the bsTan-’gyur 
received its present form m the 14ih century A D , the Tibetan 
colophons of Dlpamkara*s works included m it were presu- 
mably written and “fixed" at a much earlier tune. Though not 
all, at least some of these could have been composed during the 
life-time of Dipamkara himself, and therefore, with his per- 
sonal approval. A few of these colophons appear to have 
been written by Dipamkara himself ® Thus the importance of 
the bsTan-*gyur for our study of Dipamkara is two fold. First, 
preserving as it does all the works of which Dipamkara was 
the author or translator, il gives us a direct knowledge of his 
enormous literary activity. Secondly, we have in the colophons 
of these works also some additional historical information of 
obvious importance about Dipamkara. 

Our survey of these source-materials cannot be complete 
without a few words on the Life of AtUa by Sarat Chandra 
Das. Though Koppen® was the first Tibetologist outside Tibet 
to have taken serious notice of Diparnkara, yet there is no 
doubt that the cunosity of tbc modern scholars about him was 

8. Iq the Pcking-edition, the colophon of Arya-a\alokita‘lokei\ara‘sadhana 
(tG xl 21), eg., reads * I, Dipamlcara.sri.jnana, ha\e written U on the 
basis of the collection of upadeso^ Written by n^aha’acarya ^rT-dTpam* 
karajtijna” 9 CF Lantaische Hierarchte tmd kirche, 

IBerlm 1857-59). u 78, 117, 127, 285 
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first fully aroused by the long bioprapby of AlUa prepared by 
Das and that Ibis biography remaioed for a considerable 
period the mam work on which the modern scholars relied for 
their knowledge of Dipamkara 

What, then, is the source of this biography and how much 
authenticity can we credit it with ’ 

There is some confusion about Das* own source Francke'o 
gives us the impression that it is at least largely based on Sum- 
pa’s work But Das himself left nothing vague about bis own 
source His life of Atisa was first published in 1893 in the 
Journal of the Buddhist Text Society and it contained the 
following nolett 

“(CaljSnamitra Phyag sor pa being anxious to write an 
account of Atvsa went to see Nag tsho, who still alive was 
residing at his native place of Gon than Having attended 
the great Indian Pandit for a period of nineteen years, be was 
peculiarly qualified to furnish a faithful account of Atiia s 
life He met the old lo ts^ ba at Yan thog lha khan and spent 
two years m his company He furnished Phyag sor pa with 
a mass of laformatioo regarding Atila’s religious career and 
performances raKhan po-mchim thams cad mkhyen pa got 
fragments of them which he arranged into a book at the 
monastery of sNar than and shaped them into a memoir with 
the healing reed of faith This book was printed (at sNar 
than) m the country of Gans-cben (Tibet) in the year called 
Dog , 1 e. about A D 1250 

Thus the work was composed by mKhan po mchim thams 
cad mkhyen pa earlier than A D 1250 and it claims to be 
based on tbe direct communication of Nag tsho to Phyag sor 
pa When this biography was later reprinted as incorporated 
in Das* Indian Pandits tn the Land of Snow, the editor inadver 
teotly chose to omit the above note, thereby creating the possi 
bility of confusion about its source Yet the note is important, 
for the bKa*-gdams pa tradition, as recorded by ’Gos lo tsa ba 
corroborates that Nag tsho did communicate the life of Atua 


10 Fraocke AIT i 19 SOa 
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to Phyag-sor-pa. “The one known as Roh-pa Pbyag-sor-pa... 
was of the opinion, that because of the excellence of the 
Master’s precepts, there must have existed an account of the 
Master’s invitation to Tibet, (but) he was unable to find it any- 
where. He visited Nag-tsho lo*lsa-ba who was residing at 
Khab-guh-thah. Nag-tsho bestowed on him numerous secret 
precepts of the Mantrayana and he spent three years (with 
him). Next year he requested Nag-tsho to relate to him the 
story of the Master’s invitation to Tibet. The lo-tsa-ba said : T 
attended for 19 years on the Master and have invited him to 
Tibet’, and he gladly related to him the story.’'i3 Incidentally, 
the life of Alisa translated by S. C, Das is in fact mainly the 
story of the Master's invitation to Tibet not a full-fiedged 
biography of Alisa, his Tibetan career in particular is discussed 
in this in a desultory manner. Further, certain interesting 
details of this biography indicate that it must have originally 
been communicated by someone who came to India and had 
personal knowledge of the Indian conditions and Nag-tsho, 
we are told, came twice to India and, on the second occasion, 
stayed at the Vikramallla vihara a few years for the purpose of 
inviting Atlla to Tibet. Thus Das’ life of Alisata has a 
special importance, though this does not mean that wc can 
rely outright on all the details contained in it. 

We have also a few short life-sketches of Alisa by modern 
scholars, though the sources on which these are based are not 
always clearly given. 


12, BA. i. 321. emphasis added. 13. Waddell, L. 3Sn. claims lo have 

consulted the Tibetan original of the biography, though, curiously enough, 
he adds that it was written by ’Brom-ston-pa. 
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For the purpose of discussing the djfTcrent names of 
Dipamkara, or, more properly, the difTcrent ways in which 
he is rererred to, we may begin with a bisiorical parallel with 
which we are more familiar, namely that of Caiianya or Sri- 
caitaoya, another great preacher-reformer of Bengal born 
about five centuries after the birth of Dipamkara. 

Caitanya was not his original name. From bis biographers 
we learn that ‘ the name be received from his parents was 
YiSvambhara.t His guru Keiavabharaii gave him the name 
§rt-krsna-caitanya, abbreviated as SrVcaitanya or simply 
Caitanya, at the time of hts initiation.* To the large 
majority of his followers, the name Vilvambhara is practically 
forgotten, who would moreover refer to him generally as 
prabhu (Tbel.ofd) or still more frequently as mahJi-prabhu 
(Tbe Great Lord). Though not a proper name, only one 
person in Bengal is understood by tbe reverential title ma/m- 
prabhu, and he is Caitanya. 

The name which Dipainkara originally received from bis 
parents was Candragarbha. Tbe Tibetan sources are unani- 
mous about It, According to some of these sources, the first 
initiated name which he received was Gubya-jnana-vajra. 
This name is patently Tantnc, and as such is indicative of an 
early Tantnka initiation, which is often mcniioncd by the 
Tibetan sources to have characterised his early spiritual 
career. Nevertheless, this name Guhya-jSana-vajra, like the 
original one Candragarbha, is no more than mere curiosity for 
us. Dipainkara himself in bis mature years is never known 
to have used this name. Wc shall later sec the significance of 
this. 

1 Cautinya bhagavaia (Bengal/), Adi-kbanda, chapter 2 ; in-eatfanya- 
cariiamria (Bengali), Xoi-lila, chapter 3 2 Sn-calianya-bhSgavaia 

(Bengali), Madhya-khanda, chapter 26. 
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The name Dipaipkara was conferred on him during his 
Buddhist ordination and became firmly fixed throughout his 
subsequent career. Thus, much in the manner in which 
Visvambhara acquired the name Srl-krsna-caitanya, Candra- 
garbha came to be known as Dlppmkara, According to the 
biographers of Caitanya, this particular name^ was chosen 
by his g«rw because of a special reason. By preaching through 
his devotional songs the name of Sri-krsna, he brought con- 
sciousness {caitanya) among the people ; hence, .it is said, he 
was given the name Sri-krsna-caitanya.^ .However, the 
Tibetan sources, generally speaking, do not mention any such 
special reason for the choice of the name Dipamkara for him, 
beyond the general one that this was the name of one of the 
Buddhas* of the past and, as such, a holy name to the Bud- 
dhists. The choice of this particular name, in other words, 
could have been merely conventional. There were other 
Buddhist monks who bore the name Dipamkara.® 

However, Rahula Sankrityayan proposes to attach some 
special significance to the ordained name of Dipainkara. ‘Tn. 
Buddhist lore,” says he, “Dipamkara is a highly revered name, 
because it was the name of a Buddha who came long before 
S&kyamuni, the historical Buddha. Srijnana was added to his 
name as he was expected to become a scholar.*'® 

- We may go into this more fully. Though his ordained 
name is usually mentioned as Dipamkara-srl-jnana, yet we 
do not come across in the Tibetan sources the special signifi- 
cance which Rahula reads in the Srijnana-part of the name. 
Besides, there are certain considerations that make us hesitate 
to assert categorically that Srljhuna did form a necessary part 
of his ordained name. 

*Brom-ston,_ in his stotrot generally mentions the name as 
Dipamkara-sri. The addition of the “srT* is clearly conven- 
tional. inasmuch as while enumerating the different names of 
the Master he says that in India {arya-desa) he was honoured 
under the name Dipamkara.’ If Slrjhana actually formed a 
4. Winternitz u. 160n, 186f. 5. See next section. 

6 Rahula in 2S00 Years, 225. 7. See Section 2, Appendix A, shka 25. 
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necessary part of the name, *Brom would not have uniformly 
dropped it m the srorro,— not even for metrical consideration. 

Further, in the bsTan*'gyur we find the name recorded in 
various forms. These arc : simply Diparakara, Srl*dipanikara, 
D1panikara*jSSaa, Dlpamkafa-j75§Da*pSda, Sri-dlpamkara- 
jnana, Dipamkara Iri-jhSna, etc , though surely the last two 
forms are most frequent Here are a few examples 

As author of the f^ya-vak^citta-supratistha nSmo,® we have 
the name Sri dlpamkara-jtlSoa Its translators, however, arc 
*‘upadhyaya Dipamkara and lo-ua*ba Viryasimha of rGya.” 
It IS also mentioned that the translation was done at tbe 
Vikratnailla wASro. That the author Srl*Dlpamkara*jh5na 
could be none else than the translator t/p5dA>a>a Dipamkara 
IS evident from the consideration that it is inconceivable for 
Viryasimha to have worked under any other Dipamkara at tbe 
Vikramaiila vlhSra ® 

or the CaryS-glti-TfUi, which is but Dipatnkara’s autO' 
commentary on the CaryS-gUl, the author is mentioned as 
pandlta Dipamkara and the translators as ''author and lo ts&*ba 
Jayailta (Nag-tsbo) *’ That this author could be none else than 
our Dipamkara is again evident from tbe inconceivability of 
Nag'-tsbo working under any other Dipamkara. 

Tbe work Dharma dhatu^dariana-gVi occurs twice in the 
bsTan-’gyur, the second version being only a literal reproduc- 
tion of the first As tbe author of the first, however, vre have 
tbe name simply Dipamkara, while that of tbe second Dlpara- 
kara-sri jnSna. 

The colophon of tbe Vajra-yogim stotro reads, “Written 
by pandlta Dipamkara, translated by the same pandita and 
lo-tsa*ba Ratnabhadra (Ria-chcn-bian-po) ” Ratnabhadra, 
as we shall see, worked under many Indian pandita s but there 
was only one Dipamkara among them and he was Atisa. 

Many other examples from tbe bsTao-’gyur may be 

8 For this and other texts meolioned id this connectioo, tee Appendix B 

9 For Viryasimha and Jayasila see section 3l IncidentaJJy, the mode of 
Tibetan translation presupposes personal contact between the Indian 
pandlta and the Tibetan lo ts3 ba. 
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mentioned where Atisa*s name occurs simply as Dipamkara. 
Again, the name is often found to occur as Sri-dipamkara. 
The name occurring in the form of Dipamkara-jnana, too, is 
not rare. Thus, the Arya-acala-krodha-raja’Stotra occurs twice 
in the bsTan-’gyur, the second version being a literal reproduc- 
tion of the first. However, the author of the first is Dipam- 
kara-jnana, while that of the second Sri-dipamkara-Jnana. 
We have the name Dlpamkara-juana also as the author of 
Ayuh-sadhanay Deva-puja-kramat Peyolksepa-vidhit Mrtyu-van^ 
cana, Mumursu-sastra, etc. 

But more interesting is the evidence of the colophon of 
Dipamkara’s auto-commentary on his magnum opus^ the Bodhi- 
patha-pradipa. This auto-commentary is called Bodhi-marga- 
pradipa'panJikS'Tjama. In the Peking edition its colophon, 
after first mentioning the name of the author as Dipamkara- 
srl-jnana, goes on saying, “Representing the Buddha this lime, 
D!pamkara4ri-pada was born in BeDgar*...and adds, “tran- 
slated and revised by the Indian maha-pandita gum bodhisattva 
the Bengalee Sri dipamkara-jnana-pgda and lo-tsa-ba bhlksu 
Jayasila.** In Cordicr’s Catalogue^ also, we come across the 
names of the translators as Sri-dlpamkara-Jnana-pada and 
layaslla of Nag-tsho. 

More examples are not necessary. However, since the 
name is often given simply as Dipamkara and since, moreover, 
the additions to it are very irregular, it will not be safe to 
assert categorically that Sri-jnana formed an indispensable part 
of the full ordained name of Dipamkara. 

Before we pass on to discuss the other — and characteristi- 
cally Tibetan — ways in which he is referred to, it may be of 
interest to note how exactly his Indian name is preserved in the 
bsTan-*gyur. We find it being retained in mainly two ways. 
First, there are exact transliterations of the name in Tibetan 
scripts. Secondly, there are exact translations of the name in 
Tibetan language. * 
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, Thus we have the name as 


i.e. the Tibetan transliterations respectively of 
Dlpamkara 
Sri'dlpamkara'jhaoa 
D1pamkarO'lrl-jr5aoa 
D1para1cara*jnSoa. 

In Tibetan translation again, • 

dipa as mar-me 
kara « mdzad 
Iri as dpal 
jnSna ■= ye^ies. 

Tbns, in Tibetan translation, the name occurs in various 
forms like— ’ 

Mar-inc-nKizad!= Dlpainkara, 
dPal-niar-me«mdzad=Sri-d1pamkara, 
Mar-nic>radzad-'ye-ics=D»pamkara*jDana, 
dPal-iiJar-mc-mdzad'yc-ses=Sr1*djpamkara*jnSna, 
Mar-mc-mdzad-dpal-yc«ycs=Diparnkara-srI-jnana, 
and so on. 

But apart from thus retaining Djpamkara’s- Indian name 
both in translilcratjon and translalion, the charactenstically 
Tibetan way in which he is referred to is as Jo-bo, Jo-bo-rje, 
Jo-bo-chen-po, and also, of course, as AtJsa. 'Jo-bo means, 
•T-ord, Master, Noble. Venerable.” Chen-po means “The 
great.” Jo-bo-cben-po ihusmeans "The Great Lord.” Practically 
the same idea is conveyed by Jo-bo-rje, “The Noble Lord.” 
These are, in other words, the Tibetan equivalents of the Indian 
words prabku and mahS-probku, Obviously enough, these are 
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not proper names. >Ieverlheless. just as the Vaisnavas of Bengal 
refer to only one person by the word prabhu, — or, more parti- 
cularly, mafto’profc/iM,— only one person is referred to by the 
Tibetan Buddhists when they use the words Jo-bo-rje or Jo-bo- 
chen-po, — or sometimes simply Jo-bo,— -and he is none but 
Dipamkara.to This is of materia! importance for identifying 
the works of Dipainkara in the bsTan-’gyur. 

The other word by which he is freely referred to by the 
Tibetans and the Mongolians is atisa. Already, at the time of 
*Brom-stoa-pa, — and, therefore, during the hfe-time of Dlpaip- 
kara himself, — this word acquired the status of practically a 
proper name. It is evident from ’Brom‘s stotra, in which is 
said,tt 

I offer prayer to his feet, who is honoured everywhere, — id 
the Tusita heaven by the name Vimala-gkdsa, in India 
(arya-deh) by the name Dipamkara, and m the Land of 
Snow (Himavanl) by the name Srimat Atisa. 

Yet nowhere do we come across any reference to Dipamkara 
having ever acquired this as bis proper name, either before or 
after bis ordination. . The word is certainly Indian. Jascbke 
says that it is Sanskrit.^^ As suchi it can only mean ati+Ua, 
‘the super lord* or ‘the great lord*,— something very near 
maba-prabhu or Jo-bo-rje^ 

A Tibetan translation of the word is in circulation. It is 
Phul-byun or Phul-tu-byun-ba, meaning the accomplished or 
the perfect. According to both Dasis and ‘ Jaschke,^* this 
Tibetan word invariably stands for Atisa. Francke.i^ coming 
across the word in a Tibetan inscription, readily concludes that 
the inscription contains the name of Dipamkara. 

But how could the word oriia acquire the status of prac- 
tically a proper name in Tibet and Mongolia ? An exact 
answer may not be possible. But since the word is clearly 
Indian and since, as an Indian word, it was presumably used 

10. The epUhcl 3o*bo-chen-po for any olher person is dearly exceptional 
and perhaps also the result of immitation. 11. i/oA.a25. See Section 2 
Appendix A. 12. J-TED 603. 13. D-TED 826. 14. J-TED 344* 

15. Francke AIT i. 41. 
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originally as a reverential epithet, we may perhaps conjcctnre 
that this reverential epithet for Dlpamhara was already current 
in India and that the Tibetans, apart from tising an 
equivalent for it, namely Pbul byun, or, more frequently, a 
near-equivalent for it, namely Jo-bo-rje, respected the original 
Indian epithet so much chat to them it became as good as a 
proper name. 

There are at least two distinct indications that the rever- 
ential epithet Atlsa was current in India In Das* life of 
Alisa, we find a beggar boy near the ViVramasila vlhara add- 
ressing him as **baba ACtsa*’ or "father Ati^ "t® Again, in the 
Vajrayogini village, Vikramapura, there remains a mound to 
which people still bow reverentially as "afiser bhn3'* or the 
residence of Alisa 

If It IS difficuU to determine how the word atlsa became so 
prevalent lo Tibet, it is all the more perplexing why among (he 
Mongolians the practice of refernog to DIpamkara as Ati^ 
became even more firmly fixed The Mongolians, too, have an 
exact translation of the name Dipamkara which is Jol uile- 
degcchi (/<j/ meaning dipa or ‘the lamp*, l/i/edegecA/ meaning 
fcara or ‘one who docs’) But the use of this form is sparse 
and, in Mongolia, Atlsa became practically an equivalent of 
the Tibetan Jo-bo rje In the Mongolian translations of 
Dipamkara*8 works, hts name almost mvanably occurs as 
Ailia This is extremely important for identifying some of 
the works of Dipamkara If we find the Tibetan colophon of 
a work m the bsTac *gyur IS silent about its author or tran- 
slator, or, if we find in it the name of Dipamkara mentioned in 

f ^ i’/kvgw?.?r ifot tf, at tbc saarc fmw, wa iftrcf 

that the Mongolian version of the same work mentions Atlsa 
as Its author or translator, then we should have little hesitation 
m aUnbutiag it to our Dipamkara. For only one person in 
Mongolia is referred to as Atl^ and be is none but Dipam 
kara 

16 S C. Das tn JBTS L i 19 17 I am indebted for this mrormatioo 

to Profewor Lama Chimpa 
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Dipamkara being the holy name of a past Buddha, it was 
but natural for many Buddhist monks to have received this as 
the ordained name. How many of them are we aware of 7 
H. P. Sastri.t depending mainly on an analysis of Cordier’s 
Catalogue of the bsTan-’gyur, cautiously suggests the possibi- 
lity of there being two different Dipamkaras whose works are to 
be found in this collection. In the bsTan-*gyur, Dipamkara 
is sometimes mentioned as a Bengalee, sometimes as an Indian. 
To such occurrences of the name are attached adjectives like 
maha^acarya, paindapStika, etc. In many other cases, however, 
the name Dipamkara is found to occur with simple adjectives 
hke acarya, pandita, upadhyaya. in these cases, moreover, it is 
not mentioned that be came from India or Bengal. Therefore, 
thinks H. P. Sastri, it is reasonable to assume that the works 
of two different Dipamkaras are to be found in the bsTan-’gyur. 
Of them, one was a great or a great acarya, who went 

to Tibet from Bengal and the other was a scholar of compara- 
tively lesser eminence. 

The basic assumption of such a suggestion is that some 
special care was taken in the use of the adjectives — like dcarya, 
pandita and vpadhyaya, or maha-acarya. maha-paijdita and 
maha-tipadhyaya — for the authors or translators mentioned in 
the bsTan-’gyur, or that some uniform method was followed 
while offering additional information about them. But a closer 
scrutiny of the bsTan-’gyur shows that such an assumption is 
untenable. No principle whatsoever was followed in the 
colophons for the use of the adjectives and it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to determine why in the colophons of certain 
texts some additional information about the author or tran- 
slator is given while in the colophons of certain others no such 

l. Gan 0 toA5 (Bengali), 22. 
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information is to be found. Wc may have here only a few 
examples of the irregularities in Ibe bsTan-’gyur colophons. 

The Madhyamaka-upadesa'nama!^ occurs thnce m the bsTan- 
'gyur, the latter two of these versions being but literal reproduc- 
tions of the first. As the author of the first version, however, 
we find the name of maha-aedrya Sri-dipamkara-jnana, of the 
second, acarya Sri-dipamkara-jnana. The Arya-acala-krodha- 
roja-sJoira occurs twice in the bsTan-’gyur, the second version 
being only the literal reproduction of the first. As author of the 
first, however, we have the name of pandita Dipamkara-jnanai 
while as that of the second maha-acdryo Sr5*dipamkara-jnana. 

Besides, we frequently find (that when Dlpamkara is both 
author and translator of a work, one adjective is used for him 
when he is mentioned as the author while another adjective 
IS used when he IS mentioned’as the translator->-and this, m 
spite of the clear statement that the author is the same as the 
translator. Thus the colophon of the Carbha-sarngroha’ndma 
mentions ‘^ma/iS-3carj’<i ^ri-dlpamkara-jBlna” as the author ; 
but the translator IS said to be *‘the same pandita and lo-ts&> 
ba bhiksu StIakaraUnti.*' The Ciitotpada sarrtxara-vidhi^kramo 
has the following colophon . “Written by maha Scarya §r1- 
dipamkara-jBana ; translated by the same Indian pandita and 
io-tsi-ba bhiksu Subbamati And again, revised by the same 
pandita and lo-isa-ba Jayasila,’* The colophon of Dharma- 
dhdlu-darsana-g'iu says, “Written by maha-dcdrya Dlpamkara- 
sri-jnSna and translated by the same Indian upadhyaya and 
Tibetan lo-tsS-ba Jayasila.” There arc many more examples 
tike these. i 

From the evidences just cited, one may have the impre- 
s*ion that the colophons of ibe works m the bsTan-’gyur 
mcDtion more honourable adjectives for the author and 
some shorter and apparently lesser ones for the same person 
when he is himself the translator. Such a principle 
again is not uniformly followed. Thus, e g , the colophon of 
Ar\o-ganapaU-Tdga-yajra-stoUa~ndma says, “Written by pandita 
2 For this as «ell as other texts mentiooed in the present Section, see 
Appendix D 
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Dlpamkara-sri-j5ana ; translated by the same maha-pandita 
and lo-tsa-ba Jayasila’*. Moreover, how obviously risky it is 
to attribute special significance to ithe use of the adjectives 
in these Tibetan colophons becomes clearer when we see that 
sometimes extremely highfiown adjectives, are. used for the 
Tibetan lo-tsa-ba who worked under Dipamkara, while j to the 
name of Dipamkara himself, mentioned as both author and 
translator, is attached a minor adjective or none at all. Thus 
the colophon of the Prajnaparflmitd-pindartba-pradipa is, 
^‘Written by Sri-dipamkara-inana and translated by the same 
pandita and lo-tsa-ba mahd-maha-pandita Jayasila”. 

We shall presently take up the other argument of H. P. 
Sastri, namely that some of the colophons in the bsTan-’gyur 
mention Dipamkara as coming from Bengal or India while some 
others do not do so. But in view of the extreme irregularity of 
the mode in which the names of the authors and translators are 
mentioned In these, it may be worthwhile to try to determine 
first some of the basic principlesaccording to which it is reason- 
able to identify our Dipamkara in the bsTon-’gyur. We have, 
while discussing the various names of Dipamkara, or more 
properly, the various ways in which he is referred to, already 
distinct indications of two such principles. There is only one 
person referred to by the Tibetan epithet Jo-bo-rje and that 
is our Dipamkara. Again, only one person is referred to by 
the Tibetans — and more particularly by the Mongolians— by 
the word Atlsa, and that is our Dipamkara. Cordier's Cata- 
hgue of the bsTan-*gyur provides us, for most of the works, 
with the names of the authors and translators as given in the 
Index Tibetan and Index Mongolian, As is to be expected, 
these indexes generally mention Dipamkara as Jo-bo-rje and 
Atlla respectively. Thus we have two distinct principles for 
identifying our Dipamkara in the bsTan-’gyur. First, when 
the Index Tibetan mentions one as Jo-bo-rje we may be certain 
that he is none but our Dlparnkara, whatever may be the form 
In which his Indian name is given and whatever may be the 
nature of the adjectives added to this Indian name. Secondly, 
when the Index Mongolian mentions one as Aflla, ar may be 
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certain that he is our Dtpamkaro notmikstonding the variations 
m his Indian name Pending the discussion of the other princi- 
ples of identifying our Dipamkara id the bsTan ’pyur, we may 
have here some idea of the implications of these two In the 
Index Tibetan and Index Mongolian the name of the author of 
all the following works occurs as Jo bo*rjc and Alisa respec- 
tively, but his Indian name is mentioned in various ways with 
various adjectives m the colophons of the same works. Thus . 


Arya-tara ilotra etc. (sinroly) Drpamkani sft jSana 

Kaya tak-cilta zupratislha-namacxc (simply) Sn-dTpanricararinSiJa 

Arya acaia-krodha-raja siotra pandila DipamVam 

Carya gilt rrifi panJif^Dtpamkara 

Aksobhya sadhatia-nama etc aearya Dipamkara sn jQaoa 

fdncar<aitja~ntnapana-9idhi upadh^jya Dipamfcara sri Joana of Ind a 

Asia bhaychirana aearya pandnaSn-atpsm'a.nySAta 

Abhuamaya rtbhanga-^ma etc maha pandtto Dipamkara'Srl jrSna 

Vajrasttna vajra gilt maha pandiiaSn-dxxnxrfaxz jEana 

Bodhi [xaha prod pa maha-aearyn ^rfdipamkara joana 

Carya samgraha prod pa etc. acaryo mdha-pandtta ^'wJipamkara jSoa 

i'lmala-ratnaJekhoMama sikarira mafia pandtia Dipamkan-sri jBaoa. 


These are only a few examines chosen at random from our 
Appendix B 

There are also other ways of identifying our Drpamkara 
in the bsTan ’gyur One of these is to consider the evidence 
of the h tsa ba s viha Harked d'rectJp under him It is im- 
portant to note that the names of some of them arc quite 
familiar to us and from the chos'bywis and other sources we 
know that they could not conceivably have worked under any 
other Indian pourfiro beanog the name Dlpamkara Thus the 
names of Jayasila (Tshul khoms-rgyal ba of Nag tsho) and 
Viryasimha (brTson ’grus-sen ge ofrGva) arc known to us 
pntnanly because of their association with Atlsa and the possi 
bility of their working under any other Dlpamkara is incon- 
ceivable Again, though the great lo-is5 ba Ralnabhadra 
(Rin-chen bzan po) worked under many Indian panditiM, 
there could be none other among them bearing the name 
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Dipamkara. Therefore if we find in the bsTan-’gyur that' a 
work was translated by Dipamkara along with any one of 
such well-known lo-tsa-ba-s, we can safely assert that ibis 
Dipamkara is none else than Attsa, regardless of the irregu- 
larities of mentioning hts name or of adding titles to it ’ like 
pandita, maha'pandita» etc. 

We may have here a few instances of the varied ways in 
which Dipamkara’s name occurs in the bsTan-’gyur as asso- 
ciated with such well-known lo-tsa-ba-s : 

Abfusamaya-alamkara'nama-prajna-paraniita'Upadesa-sastra- 
vrtii-durbodha^aloka-nama-ilka : translated by iipddhyaya pan- 
diia D!pamkara-sr!-jnana of India and the grand lo-ts^-ba 
bhiksu Ratnabbadra, 

Arya-sahasra-bhuja-avalokitesvara-sadhana : translated by 
upadhy^ya maha-pandita Dlpamkara-srl-jn^oa of India and 
lo-tsS-ba bhiksu Ratnabbadra, 

Ekav'ira^sadhana-nama : translated by drya Dipamkara ’ and 
lo-tsl'ba Jayaslla of Nag-tsho, 

Kalasa-sddhana-ndma‘: translated by pandita Dlpamkara- 
srl-jnana of India and lo-tsa-ba Vlryasimha of rGya, •' 

Krsna-yamdri’Sddhana : translated by upSdhyaya mahd^ 
pandita Dlpamkara-sri-jnana of India and lo-tsa-ba bhiksu 
Jayaslla of Nag-tsho, 

Cakra-upadesa-ndma ; pandita Dipamkara-fri-jnana of India 
and lo-tsa-ba Vlryasimha of fGya, 

‘ Tri-sarana-{s<^mana)’saptati : translated by upadhyaya mahd- 
pandita Dlpamkara-sri-jnana of India and lo-tsa-ba bhiksu 
Ratnabhadra. 

More cxam'ples arc not necessary. It is already obvious 
that the grounds on which H. P. Sastri suggests the possibility 
of there being the works of two different Dipamkaras in the 
bsTan-’gyur arc not tenable. 

Uut this by no means implies that the bsTan-’gyur contains 
the works of only one Dipamkara or that wc come across only 
one Dipamkara in the Tibetan sources. There are other 
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considerations which deserve serious note and some of these 
indicate the clear possibility of there being more than one 
Indian Buddhist bearing the name Dipamkara. 

How many of them do we know of 

“Besides Dlpamkara Sri-jnana”, observes S. K. De,® “the 
bsTan-'gyur has preserved numerous works under the names 
Dlpamkara, Dlpamkara-candra, Dlpatnkara-bhadra and 
Dlpamkara-raksita, who were probably not all identical”. 
S. K. De apparently overlooks the cristence in tbe bsTan-’gyur 
of other names like Diparnkara^raja, Dlpamkara-kirti and 
SrWlparakara-jnana'pada, which, therefore, are to be added 
to his list. But bow are we to determine wbetber all these 
names refer to the same person or which of these are indicative 
of different Dipamkaras ? The question is a complex one and 
It can be answered on the basis of an examination of tbe 
evidences both internal and external to the bsTan*’gyur 

Let us begin wuh the name given as mere Dlpamkara 
From 'Cos lo>ts3*ba^ we learn that there was a Buddhist 
Tdatrika called Dlpamkara, who “possessed supernatural 
power**, belonged to tbe ^Odra caste, was a disciple of Scarpa 
Raksitapada of a forest in Kom^kona (of the Guntur district) 
and had for bis spiritual associates the B/abmana Guhyapajia. 
Maojuirl of tbe Ksatnya caste, Purnabbadra of the Vaisya 
caste, Karnaputra of the Sudra caste and the harlots Alokl 
and Duhftia Evidently, this Dlpamkara was not the same as 
Atlsa, with whom none of the above information agrees. 

There is nothing to indicate that this Dlpamkara of the 
Sudra caste ever wrote or translated any work which is included 
in the bsTao-’gyar. Yet the evidence of this Dlpamkara is im- 
portant, for It shows that when we come across in the bsTan- 
*gyur a name given merely as Dlpamkara v/e cannot lake him 
as identical with our Dlpamkara-sil-;n&na unless there is some 
positive collateral evidence indicating it. 

Tbe bsTan-’gyur contains a considerable number of works 
tbe author or translator of which is mentioned simply as 


3 S K. De in HB i 3)4a 


4 BA 1. 368 
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Diparakara. Are we to attribute these to Atisa ? A simple 
answer is not possible. For though in certain cases there are 
cJear grounds to judge that the person mentioned could be 
none else than Alisa, in certain other cases there are clear 
grounds to doubt this. In short, the bsTan-'gyur appears 
to contain the works of more than one person mentioned 
merely as Dipamkara and only one of them could definitely 
be Alisa. Here are some of the evidences of the bsTan-’gyur. 

The author of the Caryas'^ti-vrui is mentioned as pandUa 
Dipainkara. That this Dlpainkara could be none else than 
Alisa IS evident from the following. The Index Tibetan mentions 
him as 3o-bo-rje, the Aiongoim/i mentions him as Atila 
and lo-tsa-ba Jaya^ila worked under him in translating this. 
On exactly the same grounds we are to consider the author of 
Dharma-dhatu-darsana-g'iti, though mentioned as mahS-Scarya 
Dipamkara, or the translator of Eka^virasadhana'nSmat 
though mentioned as arya Dipamkara, as identical with Atila, 
Similarly the upadhybya Dipainkara, mentioned as translator 
of £odhisattva'‘Caryavatara’'pindSrtha, or pandita Dipamkara, 
mentioned as the translator of the Sodhisattva'Caryavatara^ 
sattrimsat-pindartha, could be none else than our Dipamkara, 
because he is also mentioned as Jo-bo-rje and Atila in the 
Index Tibetan and the respectively and because 

Further, the author of the Vajra’yoginhstotra is mentioned 
as pandita Dipamkara. But since the Index Tibetan calls 
him as Jo-bo-rje and the /nde:c Jlfongofion Alisa, and since, 
the great lo-tsa-ba Ratnabbadra worked under him for the 
translation of this work, he could be none else than 
Dipamkara-£n-ju&na. On exactly the same grounds, the author 
of the Sarva'karma-avarana’Visodhana-yidhi, though mentioned 
simply as acarya Diparakara, is to be considered ihe same as 
Diparnkara-sri*jn5na. 

Thus It was not against the convention of the writers of 
Ihe bsTan-’gyur colophons to menlion the same person alter- 
natively as Dipamkara and Dipamkara-sri-jnSna. That the 
same was not against the convention of the Tibetan historians 
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is clear from the work of *Gos lo-tsi-ba. Irr certain places 
of the work — e g., in connection wi(h the fransJafion of the 
BhiksU’rarsagra-prcch3—hc speaks of D»panikara*iri*jn5na.* 
Elsewhere, however, he refers to Atisa simply as Diparnkara * 
But the question is : Wherever in the bsTan-'gyur we come 
across the name simply as Dlpamkara, are we jusUfied in 
assuming that he is the same at Dlpamkara-lri*jn5na ? That 
we are not justified to do this will be obvious from the follow* 
ing cases, where the assumption would at best be doubtful. 

In Cordier’s Catalogue^ as translators of Lalitavajra's 
Krsna-yamSrl-cakra-nama'f are mentioned pandita Diparnkara 
and lo-iaa*ba Vajraklrti. Cordier himself does not mention 
any equivalent of pandita Diparnkara from Index Tibetan or 
Index Mongolian. In the Peking edition of the bsTan**pyur, 
the colophon of the work is silent about its author or tran- 
slator. Thus we have nothing direct on the strength of which 
we may take this pandita Dlpamkara as Atlia. The only clue 
we can work on is the name of the Tibetan 1o-ts&-ba, 
Who, then, was this Vajraklrti^ ’Cos !o»ls5-ba* mentions a 
famous Tibetan scholar called Vajraklrti of Rwa. He was 
better known ai the Io-ts5*ba of Rwa or the Rwa lo-ts5-ba.® 
This Rwa lo-ts4-ba could have worked directly under Dlpam- 
kara, Yet there is nothing to prove that the translator of the 
Krsna-yamari-cakra-numa was the same person. We hear of 
another Tibetan scholar called Vajraklrti or rDo-rje-grags, also 
referred to as Master Ras-chon-pa, and who was bom. accord- 
ing to ‘Gos lo-lsa-ba^o in A.D. 1083, i.e much later than the 
death of Atisa, In view of the fact that the bsTan-'gvTiri* 
contains a number of translations by this Ras-chnn-pa or rDo- 
rje-grags there IS nothing to disprove decisively the possibility 
of his working on the translation of the 

5 Jh lM-I 6 I 44,11 752,852. 7. KJ Iumi 11 8 BA i 

374ff.ii 189 9 /& I 293, 325, 328 ; M 407. 442. 756. 765-the Tibetan 
translator u mcrtioned as Rwa*lo i 7C, 296, 377, 379, 396 : ii. 659, 755, 
862-be IS mentioned as Rsi-a lo-tsl-ba. 10. Ib. ii,436 11, rC. 

Ixxm 8 . Ixxxii. 21, 60. 69 Latou 190 brackets his name wth tVo-tje-srsgs, 
the translator of the Krtna-yeman-eak^a-nama 
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And if this was so, then the pandita DIpamkara under 
whom he worked could not be the same as our Dipamkara. 
Incidentally, Vajraklrti is mentioned to have worked under 
pandita upadhyaya Dipamkara of India for the translation of the 
Cakra-nama^^^ and according to Index Tibetan, under pandita 
Dipamkara for the tracsIaCfon of the Samayamrta'khada~ 
nama.ts both written by Laiitavajra. Assuming this Vajraklrti 
to be the same as the Rwa lo-tsa-ba, the pandita Dipamkara 
under whom he worked could be the same as our Dipamkara ; 
assuming, however, that he was the same as Ras-chuh-pa, the 
Indian pandita called Dipamkara roust have been a different 
one. 

If the identity of Dipamkara under whom the above 
Vajrakirli worked is at best doubtful, there is clear evidence 
that in the bsTan-’gyur another Indian author is often mention- 
ed simply as Dipamkara though his foil name was Dipamkara- 
bhadra and that he must have been quite different from 
Dipamkara^iri-jnSna. 

In Tibetan translation, the name of Dipamkara-bhadra 
stands as Mar-me-mdzad-bzah*po. The bsTan-*gyur contains 
thirtynine TSntrika treatises of which he was the author. These 
are : rGyud-’grel xxxix. 13 ; xl. 18 ; xliii. 6 ; Ixix. 7-13, 16-20, 
31-40,59-61,68,85,92,94-8, 100, 102, 107-9 ; Ixxi. 385 and 
fxxxil. 45. 

Interestingly, the colophons of only 30 out of these 39 
works directly mention the author as Dipamkara-bhadra (or, 
Srl-dipamkara-bhadra), adding occasionally to his name titles 
like acarya and mahd-acarya. The colophons of the remain- 
ing 9 works mention the author simply as Dipainkara or Sri- 
dipamkara.i* That the author of these nine works was in fact 
Dipamkara-bhadra is known to us from the Index Tibetan, 
But since this Dipamkara-bhadra was clearly different from our 
Dipamkara-sri-jnSna, we have in these nine works distinct 
warning against too readily concluding that when the 
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IS dear from the work of *Gos lo tsS ba In certain plices 
of the work — e g , m connection with the trinslation of the 
Dkiksu‘Vars3gra prccha--ht speaks of Dipainkara In*jii5na ^ 
Elsewhere, however, he refers to Alisa simplv as Dipamkara ® 
But the qnestion is Wherever m the bsTin**gyur we come 
across the name simply as Dlpamkara, are we justified in 
assuming that he is the same as Dlpamkara-srl'jnani That 
sye are not justified to do this will be obvious from the follow- 
ing cases, where the assumption would at best be doubtful 
In Cordier’s Catalogue, as translators of Lalitavajra's 
Krsna yamar! eakra nama'f are mentioned pandlta Dlpamkan 
and lo-tsa ba Vajrakirti Cordter himself does not mention 
any equivalent of pandlta Dlpamkara from Index Tibetan or 
Index Mongohan In the Peking edition of the bsTan *pyur, 
the colophon of the work is silent about iis author or Iran 
alator Thus we have nothing direct on the strength of which 
we may take this pandita Dlpamkara as AtUa The only clue 
we can work on is the name of the Tibetan lo-fs5 ba 
Who, then, was this Vajrakirti *Gos lo tsS ba» mentions a 
famous Tibetan scholar called Vajrakirti of Rwa He was 
better known as the lo-tsj ba of Rwa or the Rwa lo-tsiba® 
This Rwa lo-tsa ba could have worked directly under Dlpam 
kara Yet there is nothing to prove that the translator of the 
Krsna yamari cakra nama was the same person We hear of 
another Tibetan scholar called Vajrakirti or rDo-rje grags also 
referred lo as Master Ras ebon pa, and who was bom accord 
mg to *Gos lo-tsa ba*® in A D 1083 i c much later than the 
death of Atisa In view of the fact that the bsTan-’gyurU 
contains a number of translations by this Ras-chun pa or rDo 
rje grags there is nothing to disprove decisively the possibility 
ofhis workiDgonthetranslationofthe/Trrno-jamorf cakra nama 

5 7& t. 30 1 6 r5 I 44 It 732 852 7 rC Itoi II 8 BA I 

374ff It 789 9 /fc 1 293 325 328 ii 407 442 756 76S the Tibetan 

translator is mertioned as Rvra lo i 71, 296 377 379 396 u 659 755 
862-he IS mentioned as Rwa lo tsa ba 10 lb ii 436 II rG 
Ixx It 8 Intxii 21 60 69 Lalou 190 brackets his name with rDo-rje*grags 
the translator of the Krsna yaman cakm nama 
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. ’Gos !o-tsa-ba refers to Dipamkara*bbadra thrice. 

While discussing fiuddhasrtjnaoa, a great adept in the 
Guhya-samaja-tantra, he says*^^ “He (Buddhasrijnana) had 
eighteen excellent disciples. Among them Dlpamkara-bhadra, 
Pralantamitra, Rahulabhadra and Mahasukhata-vajra....The 
names of the remaining fourteen disciples cannot be ascer- 
tained with certitude.'* 

The second reference by *Gos lo-tsa-ba to Dipamkara- 
bhadra is as follows : “His (Balin acarya*s) previous Lineage : 
*Jam-pa’i-rdo-rje, the acarya Buddhajnanapada, Mar-nie- 
mdzad-bzan-po (Dlpamkara-bhadra), Manjusrlkirtimitra, the 
keeper of horses dPal-bde-ba*cheo-po, also known by the name 
of Kamalakulisa and Anahgavajra and the acarya Yi-ge-pa. 
He was a clerk of the king Sri Dharmapala. Besides receiving 
the blessing of Sar-ba-pa, he also attained excellent realisation 
(Buddhahood). He was the spiritual teacher of the former 
king.'*!® 

Again, in connection with the tradition of the same Guhya- 
samaja<tantra, ’Gos lo-tsS-ba says, “The other Lineage of this 
initiation is as follows : Manjusri, Jnanapada (Buddbajnana), 
Dipainkara-bhadra, Anandagarbha, Tha-ga-na, Santi-pa, 
Sraddhakara, Padmakara/*t® 

Taranatha gives a fairly long account of Buddhasrijnana 
and his disciple Dipamkara-bhadra. “In Madhya-de^a**, says 
Taranatha, “in the district of Khabi was the city of Taksasila 
(Tavila). There was a Brabmana acarya who became a monk 
in Nalanda of Mabasahghika school and received the name of 
iBuddhasrljnana. Some say be was of Ksalriya caste and 
reader to the king-. -As Buddhasrijnana went to the west 
towards Udayana he discussed with acarya Lilavajra and 
yogint Guneru about many heterodox and Buddhist Dharanl- 
learnings. In the north of Udayana there was a- Candala girl 
by the name of Jatijala. With this holy queen for eight 
months he gave himself up to some Tantras and as he had 
received a prophecy from Jambala he got VIdyalantra 


n. BA i. 371. 
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bsTan-*gyur mentJODS a name only as Dlpaipkara he must 
have been the sime as Alisa 

But what arc the grounds for considenng that this Dipam- 

kara-bbadra must have been quite different fiom Dipamkaia- 
irijnana? The decisive evidences in support are external to 
the bsTan-’gyur. Still it is worthwhile to review first the 
information we have about Dipamkara*bhadra in the bsTan* 
’gyur Itself 

Of the 39 works attributed to Dipamkara bhadra, the 
bsTan'’gyur mentions the translators of only three Among 
the translators of these three works, again, the name of 
Dipamkara-bhadra himself as the Indian pandita is conspi- 
cuously absent Besides, there is nothing to indicate m the 
bsTan-'gyur that this Dipamkara bhadra ever look any part 
;n the Tibetan translation of any other Indian text In other 
words, the possibility of Dipamkara-bhadra having any 
personal contact with a Tibetan lo tsi ba is quite remote. 
Though not a decisive proof, it strongly suggests the possi- 
bility of Diparnkara-bbadra never going to Tibet. 

But let us pass on to consider tbe other and clearer evi- 
dences about Dipamkara-bbadra Considering that he was 
the author of at least 39 laotnka treatises,— and it ts quite 
conceivable that some of bis works were never translated into 
Tibetan and are thus not preserved in thebsTan ’gyur, — we are 
to admit that he must have bad considerable reputation as a 
Tanlnka Therefore it is only to be expected that the Tibetan 
histonans of Buddhism, who considered Tanlnsm as a very 
important form of Buddhism, should take note of such an 
emineot Tantnka As a matter of fact, we find ’Cos lo ts^.ba, 
laranatba and Sum-pa referring to him and from tbe inform- 
ation we have about Dipamkara-bhadra from these historians 
we can clearly see that he must have been quite dilferent from 
and much earlier than Ansa 

15 rG ixix 78 79 lOl, and 103 mention ihc author simply a* Dipamkara, 
But since these Tantnka treatises are found in the bunch of the works of 
Dipamkara bhadra, we have hesiuted to include these in our Appendix B 
containing the lut of Atisa s works t6 rC asix I3,ixxi 385,lsxxii 4S 
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killed by a Tlrthika king in Sindhu, who always used to harm 
the disciples of the dcarja. Some historians mention him as 
the Turuska king Bhusana, but there were no Turuskas m 
Madhyadesa at that lime 

Sum-paS* mentions Dlpamkara-bhadra while giving a list of, 
the successive sthavira-s of the Vikramasila xihara. It is not 
easy to follow the exact chronological order of these sthavira^s 
from the way m which Sum^pa mentions them. This much 
seems to be clear, however, that Jong before Atisa became the 
upadhyayaoi ihtvihara, Dipamkara-bhadra, who, “by attaining 
siddhi subdued the Tirthika king**, succeeded Buddhajnana as 
the sthavira of Vikr^asila. 

One point definitely emerges from all these. According to 
the tradition on which the Tibetan historians depend, Dipam- 
kara-bhadra was much earlier than DIpamkara-srI-jnana. 
Therefore the works in the bsTan»*gyur attributed to Dlpam- 
kara*bbadra must have been composed by another Tfintrika 
Buddhist. 

We may now take the case of Dlpamkara-candra. The 
bsTan-’gyur mentions him only once— as the Indian pandita 
who participated in the translation of Bodhigarbba's SrV 
hexajra-sadhana nama In the Index Tibetan the name occurs 
as Dipamkara-raja From the internal evidence of the bsTan- 
*gyur Itself It appears that he could not have been the same as 
Alisa The Tibetan lo-tsa-ba who worked under him for the 
above translation is, according to Cordier’s Catalogue^ “Muni- 
raja, the powerful sovereign”, or, according to the colophon 
of the Peking edition, Lba-btsan-po Mu-ne raja. This 
“mighty sovereign” was presumably the Tibetan king Mu-ne- 
bisan-po, who, according to’Gos lo-tsa-ba*® ruled for seventeen 
years and died in A.D 797, i e long before the birth of Atisa. 
He was the eldest son of king Khn-sron-lde-btsan, who 
•arcording to *Gos lo ts5-ba, ruled during the years A.D. 755-780 
and under whose patronage the translation activity of Indian 
23 B N Datia. Mystic Tales, 34 24 Sum pa 121f 25 rG xxi 9. 

26 DA 1 52 Bu-ston « 196r 
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immediately with it As regards Che history of ofterwes at VajrS- 
sana, it is thus As once the aearya sat m his hut which be had 
built near 'Vajrasaoa, there came king Dharmapala to give 
alms to Yajrasana All the Bauddha acarya'% came to the gift. 
As he saw the acarya not taking part in it, the king thought 
that be wanted to humiliate him Kow as he entered the hut 
of the acarya, he saw that the 5c5r_>fl was not there, but a 
statue of Manjusri, Then he looked around and asked his 
companions. With their answer ‘Bui he is here* he re-entered 
and the acQrya became visible (Then followed a miracle) 
The king became a believer and prayed for abhtseka and as he 
bad no more gift to give, bound himself and fats wife to be his 
servants , in the meantime he brought gold from his palace as 
high as bis stature and that of his wife as ransom money *'3^ 
Much of this IS, of course, transparent fiction But the 
whole thing cannot be rejected like that Some of the details 
given by Taranatha about Buddha^rijTl&Da— like that of his 
going to the country of OddiySna, his meeting with Lalita- 
vajra and Gu-ne-ru, bis T&ntrika practices for eight months 
with the 16 year old Cand5la girIJatij3)& (Dza-thig dza-Ia), 
etc — substantially agree with those of the account given 
by *Gos lo tsa-ba * t Evidently the two historians were draw- 
ing upon the same tradition and there is nothing to prove that 
the entire tradition was baseless That Buddhasrijoana was a 
contemporary of DharmapSla appears to have formed part of 
the same tradition, because it was distinctly hinted at by ’Gos 
lo tsa ba as well Therefore, if Dharmapala ruled during 
AD 770 810,®3 Dlpamkara-bbadra, the direct disciple of 
Buddhasrijoana, must have been much earlier than Dipamkara* 
sri-jnana 

Taranatha has the following account of Dipamkara bhadra 
himself “Dipamkara bhadra was born in western India. 
After learning the Vedas, he became later either a monk of a 
temple monastery (I) or the president of MahasanghikaSangha 
He met the great acarya BuddbasrijnSna in Nalanda He was 


20 B N Datla, My%uc Talts, 5t 2 2t BA i 367 8 22 HB i 176 
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is long and interesting. From it we gather that the translator 
mentioned as Srl-dlpamkara-jnaoa-pada was but the same as 
the author mentioned alternatively as Dlpamkara-^ri-jnana and 
Dlpamkara-srl-pada of Bengal. Besides, the lo-tsa-ba who 
worked under him for the translation was none but the author’s 
faithful disciple Jayaslla of Nag-tsho. These evidences are 
decisive, Sri-dipamkara-jnana-pada or Dipamkara-sri-pada 
could be none else than Atlsa. 

The name Dlpamkara-kirti occurs only once in the bsTan- 
*gyur and this as the translator of the In 

the Peking edition, its colophon is : “Written by Vagisvara- 
kirti, the immortal and the resident of Ratnagiri of Kosala ; 
translated by the Indian upadhyaya Dipaipkara-kirti and 
lo-tsa-ba Prabhakara ofTshur.** We may mention here only 
a few points regarding the possible identity ofDipamkara- 
klrti with Atila, though' none of these can perhaps be regarded 
as conclusive. 

First, the Index Tibetan mentions him as mahU-dchrya 
Dlpamkara-jhana of India.' Though the most typical form in 
which the Index Tibetan mentions Atlla is Jo-bo-rje, *maha-' 
dcdrya Dlparakara-joana of India* is also a form in which 
Ati^a is frequently mentioned by the Tibetan sources. Secondly, 
Alisa IS clearly known to be a translator of many other works 
by the same Vaglsvaraklrti. Thus, e.g., two different works 
by Vaglsvaraklrti bearing the same title Mrtyu-yQncana-upa- 
desd^^ and the work called Mrtyu-vancana’pindartha^^ by 
Vaglsvaraklrti were translated by Dipamkara-sri-jnana and 
lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Ratnabhadra. Besides, Dlpaipkara-sri-jnaoa 
participated in the translation of many other works of SuvS- 
g"isvaraklrti,88 who could have been the same as Vaglsvaraklrti, 
because *Gos lo-tsa-ba mentions only one Vaglsvaraklrti, who 
was a great adept in Tantrism and was a gate-keeper scholar 
of the Vikramasila vihdra sometime before the time of Atlsa®* 


30. rG. Ixxxii. 48. 31. rG. xxvi. 68 & Uxxi. 21. 32. rG. brou. 19. 

33. See Section 4, Appcndtx B : nine such works are mentioned. 34. BA 
i. 206; H.758. 
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texts into Tibetan received its first great incentive.^’ Up to 
A.D. 836,— the time of Rat*pa-can's death,— the Tibetan kings 
took a great deal of interest in the Tibetan translation of 
Buddhist works and some of them took direct part in these 
.translations. Therefore, it is quite conceivable that though a 
king Mu-ne-btsan-po acted also as a lo-tsS'ba. And if this 
was so, the Indian pandtia Dipamkara*C3ndfa or Dipartikara- 
raja under whom he worked must have lived a few centuries 
earlier than Dlpamkara<lri*jBana. Since there is nothing to 
indicate in the colophon under discussion that this Tibetan king 
ever came to India, we are left to presume further that Dlpam* 
kara-candra must have visited Tibet to be able to work with 
Mu>oe-htsan*po. though beyond this we know practically 
nothing about him. The sBa^bsheiT^* or “Affirmation of 
Faith”, which contains the history of the reigns of Khri-sroA- 
Ide«btsan and Mu*ne«btsan'po, may perhaps be searched for 
some further information of Dipamkara*candra. 

We are now left to consider the names of ^ri-diparnkara- 
jUana-pada, Dlpamkara^rak^Ua and Dipamkara*kirt1, whose 
works arc preserved in the bsTao-’gyur and our main question 
is : Are we to consider them as different from Dlpamkara* 
itl-jBana ? The internal evidences of the bsTan-’gyur lead us 
to the view that though the case of Dipamkara*klrti may be 
somewhat doubtful the names Dlpaipkara>jnaoa>pada and 
Diparpkara-raksita are but variations of the name of Plpam* 
kara-M>jn3na. 

The name of Sri*dip3iiikara-jfiana*pada occurs only once in 
the bsTan-’gyur — as the translator of the work Bodhi-marga- 
pradipa-panjika-nomaA^ The work itself, as its Tibetan sub- 
title in the Peking edition clearly says, is “the auto-commentary 
on the Bodh!-patha-prad}pa done by Jo-bo-rje.” Its colophon 

27. See Sections 25 and 26. N. Dott in Prajna, Foreword vii, attributes to 
Khn-sron-lde-btsan the credit of finally revising the rules for Tibetan tran- 
slation, which, according to Bu-ston, li. 197, was really due to Rat-pa>can, 
or, according to the colophon of the Mahavyutpaltl (mDo cxsiii. 44), was 
due to king Khn-Ide-sron-btsan. 28. BA i. Intro, v. 29. mDo xxu 
10. See Appendix B for the long colophon. 
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IS long and interesting From it we gather that the translator 
mentioned as Srl-dipamkara-jnana-pada was but the same as 
the author mentioned alternatively as Diparnkara-srl-jnana and 
Dipamkara-srl-pada of Bengal. Besides, the lo-tsa-ba who 
worked under him for the translation was none but the author’s 
faithful disciple Jayalila of Nag*tsho. These evidences are 
decisive. Sri-dlpamkara-jnana-pada or Dlpamkara-sri-pada 
could be none else than Atisa. 

The name Dipamkara-klrti owurs only once in the bsTan- 
*gyur and this as the transhtor ot the Samaya-tara-stava.^^ In 
the Peking edition, its colophon is : “Written by VagUvara- 
klrti, the immortal and the resident of Ratnagin of Kosala , 
translated by the Indian upadhyaya Diparokara-kirti and 
lo-tsa-ba Prabhakara ofTshur.** We may mention here only 
a few points regarding the possible identity ofDipamkara- 
kirti with Atisa, though none of these can perhaps be regarded 
as conclusive. 

First, the Index Tibetan mentions him as mahd'dcdrya 
Dipamkara-jaana of India. Though the most typical form m 
which the Index Tibetan mentions Atisa is Jo-bo-rje, "maha- 
acarya Dlpamkara-jnana of India’ is also a form in which 
Atisa IS frequently mentioned by the Tibetan sources. Secondly, 
Alisa IS clearly known to be a translator of many other works 
by the same Vagisvarakirti. Thus, e g , two different works 
by Vagisvarakirti bearing the same title Mrtyu-vancana-upa^ 
deioSi and the work called Mrtyu-vancana-pmdartha^^ by 
Vagisvarakirti were translated by Dipamkara-sri-jSana and 
lo-tsa-ba bhikstt Ratnabhadra Besides, Dipamkara-sri-jnana 
participated m the translation of many other works of Suva- 
gisvarakirti,*8 who could have been the same as Vagisvarakirti, 
because ’Gos lo-tsa-ba mentions only one Vagisvarakirti, who 
was a great adept in Tantnsm and was a gate-keeper scholar 
of the Vikramasila vihara sometime before the time of AtisaS* 


30 rG Ixxxiu 48 31. rG xxvi 68 & Uxxi 21. 32. iG. Ixxxi. 19. 

33. See Section 4, Appendix B .* nine such works arc mentioned. 34. BA 
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Thirdly, DipamVara klrti in the colophon above could have 
only meant “Dlpamkara, the famons’*, the actual Tibetan form 
m which this name is given being *‘D1pamkara-grags*pa” and 
grogs pa means “the famous or the well-know n.’* PrabhSkara of 
Tshur, however, who worked under Dipamkara klrti for the 
translation of this work must have been a scholar of minor 
importance, for his name does not occur either in *Gos lo-tsa* 
ba’s encyclopaedic work or in the bsTan *gyur as working 
under Atlsa for the translation of any other work 

None of these grounds can perhaps be taken as decisive for 
the identification of Dipamkara klrti with Atlsa Still, since 
\ the bsTan-’gyur shows considerable vanation in mentioning 
the name of Dlpamkara-sil ynaoa, the possibility of Dlpam- 
kara*klrti being one of such variants is perhaps not to be 
entirely ruled out 

The grounds for considenog Dipamkara raksita of the 
bsTan *gyur as identical with Dipamkara Irl jnina are com- 
paratively clear 

In the bsTan-’gyur, the name Dipamkara raksita occurs five 
times Thus— 

1) According to Cordier*s Caialogue, the work Vajrasaitra 
sadhana nama^^ was “corrected by vp^dhyaya mahapandita 
Dipamkara raksita of India and lo-ts^ ba (Ratnaklrti) of Ban 
of Kham origin. The correction was executed at the Sri 
Anupama nirabhoEa Vibira” The colophon of its Peking 
edition also says, “And again, Indian upadhyaya Dipamkara 
raksita and the Kham-pa bhlksu lo-tsi ba Ban revised it, and 
commented on it at the 'incomparable and miraculous tihard’ 
(dpe med Ibno-grob-glsug lag khan)" This description, viz 
the incomparable and miraculous vihara is typical of the Tho- 
1m monastery, which means that the correction of the above 
text was executed by Dipamkara raksita in Tibet 

2) Id the Peking edition of the bsTan ’gyur, the Pramana 
varttika-alamkara ilAa*® contains the following colophon 
“Wntten by acarya Jaya Translated very carefully by 
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maha-pandita Srl-dipamkara-raksita, the Indian vpadhyaya of 
Vikramariia, and the great lo-tsa-ba 'Or Ban-de Byan-chub-ses- 
rab (Bodhiprajna) of Shah^shun at the incomparable and mira- 
culous temple of Tho-lin, under the requestor Tibet's bodhi- 
sattva-vamsadhara-narottama^ created by the devaia-s, the Lha- 
btsan-po Sakya-bhiksu Lha-bla-ma Shi-ba-*od (Devaguru Santi- 
prabha) and Lha-btsan-po dBah-phyug-btsan-pa'i m^Ta'-bdag- 
chen-po Khri-bkra-sis-rlse-lde-btsan.”. 

3) . As the translators of the Vajra-hhairava-gamcakra- 
nama,^’’ we have **upadhydya Dlpamkara-raksita of India and 
lo-tsa-ba bhiksii Vajrakuti of Rwa." 

4) .' The colophon of the Vajra'sattva-sddhana-bhasya^^ 
says, “Written by dcdrya Tathagataraksita ; translated by 
Indian upadhyaya maha-pandita Dipamkara-raksda and lo-tsa- 
ba Bari of (Cham at the incomparable and miraculous temple 
•of Tho-lih.” - 

5) . The translators of the ^rhcakra~sam\ara~sabaja>tQttva- 

SlokaP^ are Dlpamkara-raksita of India and )o-tsS-ba 

Dharme^vara of Mar-pa,'* 

Let us consider the information we have about Dlpamkara- 
raksita in the above colophons. First, this Dlpamkara-raksita 
originally belonged to the Vikraroaslla \ihara of India. 
Secondly, he worked in Tibet at the Tho-lin vihara as an Indian 
pandita. Thirdly, the use of titles like upadhyaya, maha-pandita 
apart, the subject-matter as well as the bulk of the Pramana- 
varttika-alamkara-iika translated by him are enough to covince 
us of the great stature of this Indian scholar. 

But when did such a great scholar bearing the name 
Dlparakara come from the Vikramaslta viViaro to Tibet ? We 
have definite evidence for this in the colophon of the Pramana- 
xarttika-alamkara-t'ika, which states that one of the Tibtean 
rulers at whose request this translation was carried out was 
Lha-btsan-po sakya-bhiksu deva-guru Santiprabha. This 
evidence is decisive. For the fame of king Santiprabha in 
Tibetan history rests, above all, on one fact and that is being 

37. rG. xlni. 67. 38. tG. xxxiv. 9, 39 rG. xiH, 53. 
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Thirdly, Dlpamkara^klrti in the colophon above could have 
only meant “Dipamkara, the famous**, the actual Tibetan form 
in which this name is given being “Dlpamkara-grags-pa” and 
grags-pa means “the famous or the well-knowo.” PrabhSkara of 
Tshur, however, who worked under Dlpamkara klrti for the 
translation of this work must have been a scholar of minor 
importance, for his name does not occur cither in ’Gos lo-tsa- 
ba*s encyclopaedic work or in the bsTan-’gyur as working 
under Atisa for the translation of any other work. 

None of these grounds can perhaps be taken as decisive for 
the identification of Dipamkara*klrti with Atisa. Still, since 
the bsTao**gyur shows considerable variation in mentioning 
the name of Diparnkara-Iri jn&oa, the possibility of Dipam- 
kara>kirtt being one of such variants is perhaps not to be 
entirely ruled out 

The grounds for considering Dipamkara-raksita of the 
bsTan'^gyur as identical with Dipamkara'sri jnina are com* 
paratively clear 

In the bsTdD-*gyuf, the name Dlpamkara raksjta occurs five 
times Thus — 

1). According to Cordicf*s Com/osue, the work Vajrasaltva- 
sadhana nama^* was “corrected by up5dh}3}a mahapandita 
Diparnkara-raksita of India and lo*ls& ba (Ratnakirti) of Ban 
of Kham origin. The correction was executed at the Sri* 
Anupama nirabhoga Vibara**, The colophon of its Peking 
edition also says, “And again, Indian upSdhyaja Dipamkara 
raksita and the Kham*pa bhiksu 1o*ts&*ba Ban revised it, and 
commented on it at the *incomparabIe and miraculous -tihara' 
(dpe-med'lhun-gnJb-glsug-Jag-kban)**. This description, viz 
the incomparahfc and miraculous vfhara, is typical of the Tho- 
lin monastery, which means that the correction of the above 
text was executed by Dipamkara raksita in Tibet 

2) In the Peking edition of the bsTan-’gyur, the Pramana 
varttika-alamkara uka^^ contains the following colophon * 
‘‘Written by acarya Jaya Translated very carefully by 


35 rG xxuii 18. 
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Fire-Dragon year, i.c., of A,D. 1076.^* It is, therefore, not 
improbable for him to have worked under Ati^a. 

Lo-tsa-ba Dharmesvara of Mar-pa (Mar-Pa Chos-kyi-dban- 
phyug), we are told by *Gos lo-tsa-ba,^® “attended the classes*' 
of a contemporary of AiUa,*® Therefore it is quite conceiv- 
able for lo-tsa-ba Dharmesvara of Mar-pa to have worked 
directly under Atisa. 

To sum up : Though Atisa*s name often occurs simply 
as Dlpninkara, he is to be distinguished from the Tantrika 
writer Dipamkara-bhadra, whose name also is found in the 
bsTan-’gyur sometimes as simply Dlpamkara. Dipamkara- 
candra or Diparnkara-raja of the bsTan-*gyur is clearly differ- 
ent from Atisa, though Dlpamkara-klrti was possibly the same 
as Atisa. Atlsa’s name occurs in the bsTan-’gyur in various 
forms, inclusive of Dlparnkara-p5da, Dlpamkara-jnfina-pada 
and Dlpamkara*raksita. 


44. lb. I 70 - date of the council, i. 328 - Rv.a attending it. 
163 A6 lb. u 163. 


45. Jb I. 
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the royal patron of Diparnkara 4fi-inana. The long name of 
the other Tibetan king mentioned in the same colophon is 
that of S&ntiprabha’s nephew>o Therefore, to think that 
Dipamkara-raksita of the bsTan-'gytir was different from 
Dipamkara ^ri-jnana, it is necessary to imagine that another 
scholar of great eminence bearing Che name Diparnkara came 
from the VikraraasiJa tihSra to Tibet round about the same 
time as Dipamkara^srl-jnSna and worked there translating and 
correcting extremely important Indian lexis, though no other 
Tibetan source cares to take any note of him Such an 
assumption, to say the least, would be untenable. 

The possible identity of Dipamkara-raksita with Dipamkara- 
sri jB^na la further suggested by the evidences of the io-ts&- 
ba s said to have worked under Dipamkara-raksita They 
are lo-tsi-ba Ratnakirti of Ban, generally referred to as Ban 
lo-ts§L ba, lo-tsS-ba RodhtprajBa (Byan-chub-les-rab) of Shan- 
shun, lo-tsl-ba Vajrakirtt ofRwa and lo-tsS-ba Dharmelvara 
of Mar-pa 

Lo-ts^ ba Ratnakirti of Ban worked directly under 
Dlpamkara-Sri jBaoa As translators of the Seka^prekroB 
the bsTao-’gyur mentions ‘*mah3 pandita Dioamkara-ln jiiSna 
and Ratnakirti, the lo-tsa-ba of Ban *’ 

The evidence of lo-tsa-ba Byan-chub-ses rab or Bodhi- 
prajna working in Tibet while Alisa was there is as follows 
The same lo-tsa-ba is mentioned^* to have worked under 
i/podAySyo Kumarakalala of India for the translation of 
hevajra ^lotra and upadhyBya Kumarakalasa translated the 
Manjusn mula-tantra at the Tbo-Jin vihSra under the request** 
of king Bodhiprabba (Byan ebub-'od), the royal disciple of 
AliSa 

Lo-tsa ba Vajrakirti of Rwa is not to be confused with the 
other Tibetan scholar Vayrakirti or Ras chun-pa who, as we 
have seen, was later than Alisa Rwa lo-tsa-ba, we learn from 
the work of 'Gos lo tsa-ba, attended the Council of the 

40 Deb’ther~dmar po (Tr.Tuca, Rome 1959), 27 41 rG *1 15. 

42. rG xui 16 43 BAi Intro x 
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In wealth, subjects and revenue, 

(The king) was the equal of the king sTofi*khun of China. 
The kingdom’s ruler Kalyanasrl 
And his queen Prabhavaii 
Had three sons : 

Padmagarbha and Candragarbba. 

And Srigarbha... 

The middle son, Candragarbha 

Is at present the Venerable Teacher (bLa-ma rJe-btsun, 

i.e. Atlla). 

Of the Tibetan histories of Buddhism, two in particular are 
very highly respected. One of these is by Bu-ston and the 
other by *Gos lo-tsa-ba. Bu*ston says that Dipamkara* 
sri-jnana “was the son of Kalyanasrl, the king of Bengal.**^ 
Says *Gos lo-is^-ba, “This great teacher : King KalySnasr! 
of the great kingdom called Sa>bor by the Indians and Za>bor 
by the Tibetans, whose might was equal to that of the king 
sToh'kbun of China, dwelling in a palace called 'Golden 
Banner*, and his queen named Sriprabba bad three sons : the 
eldest son was Padmagarbha, the second son was Candra- 
garbha, and the youngest son was Silgarbba. The Venerable 
Master was the second son Candragarbba.”^ 

Another history of Buddhism which enjoys considerable 
prestige among the modern scholars is by Sum-pa, in which 
is said, “At the time the Buddha came to the world, he (Atlsa) 
was born as a householder called Jinaputra-bhadracarya in 
Rajagrha. One thousand eight hundred and fifteen years after the 
Fire-Hare year of the Buddha’s nirvana, towards the end of the 
Fire-Sky-Ocean period, he (Atlsa) acted as if being reborn 
in the Water-Horse year in za-hor in Bengal in- Eastern India 
in the central palace with golden banners of the city of 
Vikramapura in the noble family which had the greatest 
pandita Santijlva in its line of descent, having for his father 

S. Bu-stoa U.213. 6. BA i.24L 
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“There has been”, says Rahula Sankrityayan, “useless 
controversy as to whether Dipaipkara was born in Bengal or 
in Bjhar. Authoritative Tibetan sources leave us in no doubt 
that he was born in Bhagalpur”.t One cannot, without hesi- 
tation, question the authority of a Tibctologist of Rahula's 
stature, keverlhelcss, since Rahula himself docs not mention 
any Tibetan sonree on which this statement is based, and since, 
moreover, such a statement goes against the unanimous view 
of practically all the other reputed scholars, it is necessary for 
us, before subscribing too readily to this statement, to review 
the actual infomatioo we have about Dipamkara's birth-place 
in tbe ‘aothoritative Tibetan sources*. 

Of the ArTod-po'S or rrorra-s to Dipamkara, two are consi- 
dered to be specially authentic by tbe Tibetan historians. One 
of these IS by *Brora-ston-pa, the foremost disciple of Dipam- 
kara. The other is by Jayailla of Nag-tsho, who, “attended 
for nineteen years on the Master”,* inclusive of bis few years* 
stay at the Vikramaslla tihara. 

Says *Brom-5ton-pa in bis atotra, “I offer prayer to the feet 
of Dipamkara-sri, who was bom in the noble Jiva family of 
the kings of za-hor of the tri-sampanna Bengal in tbe same line 
to which Santijiva (Santaraksiia) belonged”.* 

Says Nag-tsho* in bis stoua^ » 

Id tbe east, in tbe marvellous country of za-hor. 

There has been a great aiy 
Called Vikramapura. 

In Its centre (stood) a royal residence, 

A very spacious palace il was. 

Called ‘Golden Bannered*. 

1 Rabola in 2500 y^cri, 227. 2.BAi.216. 3- i/bJto l,See SecUoa 2, 

^ppeodix A. 4. Quoted by Roerich BA u 241>2.. 
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inaha-acarya pandita of Bengal” j the colophon of the Bali- 
vidiu says, **bhtksu Dipamkara-srl-jnana, who was born in 
Bengal, wrote this under the blessings of his 

The colophon of the Nikaya-bheda-vibhanga-vyakhyana says, 
“translated and revised by acarya pandita called maha-pandita 
Dipamkara-sri-jnana of Bengal (Bamgal). 

That Dipamkara was actually born in Bengal clearly 
follows from the Tibetan sources mentioned above, assuming, 
of course, that the English rendering of these sources is correct. 
But it is necessary to have some clarification on the Tiebtan 
word which is rendered in these as “Bengal”. Generally 
speaking, this word is Bhangala, uniformly rendered as 
“Bengal” by Cordier and others. What, then, is their 
justification ? 

First, as Jaschkei® points out, the letter **bha is some- 
times written for ba^ either from ignorance or in order to 
appear as learned.” Thus, Bangala could have easily assumed 
the form Bhangala in the Tibetan writings. That this actually 
happened is attested to by the Tibetan-English Dictionary^t 
of S. C. Das, where Bhan-ga-Ia is rendered as Bangala (modern 
Eastern Bengal), As an illustration of the use of the word. 
Das quotes the following line : bhan-ga-Ja-pa-thams-cad-dmag- 
tu-spran-nas and renders it as “(king Deva Pala) summoning 
all the Bangala-pa into war”. Thus, the word Bhangala in the 
Tibetan sources apoears to be but a variation of the word 
Baragala or Bangala, as it is actually written in the colophon 
Nikaya-bheda-yibhanga-vyakhyana ol Peking edition 
of the bsTan-*gyur. 

Secondly, the word Bhangala frequently occurs in Tarana- 
tha’s andR.'C, Majumdar^B made a detailed 

survey of all these occurrences for determining the location 
of the original kingdom of the Palas, which, according to 
Taranatha, was Bhangala. From this he concludes that the 


16. J-TED 386. 17. D-TED 861-2 

3361; in IHQ xvi. 2191. 


18. Majumdar in HB i. 182fr, 
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KaljSnaln and mother PadmaprabhS and as the middle 
of the three sons with the name Candragarbha It is said 
that m his youth he had five queens and nine princes called 
PunyaSn, etc, were born of him 

In the Dfe of Atiia by mKhan po mchim thams cad 
mkhyen*pa translated by S C Das we read, ' Dipamkara 
was born AD 980 in the royal family of Gaur at Vikrama- 
(ni)pur in Bangala, a country lying to the east of 
Vajrasana ' * 

Waddell* says that Dipamkara was born ‘‘of the royal 
family of Gaur at Vikramanipur (■>) m Bengal’ Jaschke,>o 
Cordier.i* aod other scholars** take this for granted 

Among the modern scholars who emphatically assert 
that Dipamkara was a Bengalee, special mention may be 
made of HP Sastn** and S K Dc,*^ the decisive evidence 
for both being the colophons of two works m the bsTan 
’gyur, VIZ the ELcnra sadhana and the Bah vidhi But it ts 
possible to find in the bsTan-’gyur more evidences to support 
the claim 

In the Peking edition of the bsTan ’gyur, the colophon of 
the PrajHa pSramna pmdanha prodipa^^ reads, ‘This alone 
contains the Buddha’s doctnD*s The Bengal born bhiksu 
Dipamkara iu jnana wrote it according to the sastra s and 
guru rflCfl«fl-s ” The colophon of the Bodhi marga pradipa 
panjika nama contains the following * Dipamkara sri 
jnaoa, a descendant of the Bengalee king Representing the 
Buddha this time, Dipamkara snjnSna was born m Bengal 
As the author of the Ekavira sadhana is mentioned ‘ arya 
paindapSilka Sn dipamkara jHana of Bengal ’ Again, in the 
Peking edition, the colophon of the Canda maharosana sadhana 
paramartha nama says ‘ Written by Dipamkara jnana, the 

7 Sum pa 183 8 S C DasioJBTSIi7 9 Waddell L35n 

JO J TED 603 11 See Cord er 8 undersUnding of the colophons of 

mDo X.2 x«i 10 cwviiJ 10 etc 12 Bell 53 13 Bauddha Can 
O Doha (Bengali) 22. cf Fraejna Bamhr Caurava (Bengali) 33IT 
14 S K De ID HB t 335 IS For this aod other texts mentioned 
in this connection see Append x B 
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mafia-acarya pandita of Bengal” ; the colophon of the Bali' 
vidhi says, **bhiksu Dipamkara-sri-jHana, who was born in 
Bengal, wrote this under the blessings of his gurn”. 

The colophon of the Ntkaya-bheda-Yibhonga-vyakhyana says, 
“translated and revised by acarya pandita called maba-pandita 
Dipainkara-sri-jnana of Bengal (Bamgal). 

That Dipamkara was actually born in Bengal clearly 
follows from the Tibetan sources mentioned above, assuming, 
of course, that the English rendering of these sources is correct. 
But it is necessary to have some clarification on the Tiebtan 
word which is rendered in these as “Bengal”. Generally 
speaking, this word is Bhangala, uniformly rendered as 
“Bengal** by Cordier and others. What, then, is their 
justification ? 

First, as Jaschket® points out, the letter **bho is some- 
times written for ba, cither from ignorance or in order to 
appear as learned.'* Thus, Bahgala could have easily assumed 
the form Bhangala in the Tibetan writings. That this actually 
happened is attested to by the Tibetan'EngUsh Dicttonary'^'t 
ofS. C. Das. where Bhan-ga-la is rendered as Bangala (modern 
Eastern Bengal). As an illustration of the use of the word 
Das quotes the following line : bhan-gada^pa-tbams'Cad-dmag- 
tu-spran-nas and renders it as “(king Deva Pala) summoning 
all the Bangala-pa into war”. Thus, the word Bhangala in the 
Tibetan sources apoears to be but a variation of the word 
Barngala or Bangala, as ft is actually written in the colophon 
of the Nikaya-hheda-vibhanga-vyak/iyana of the Peking edition 
of the bsTan-’gyur. 

Secondly, the word Bhangala frequenlly occurs in Tfirana- 
iha'i chos'byun and R. C. Majumdari* has made a detailed 
survey of all these occurrences for determining the location 
of the original kingdom of the PMas, which, according to 
Tiiran5lha, was Bhangala. From this he concludes that the 


16. J.TXD 3S6, 17. D-TED 8M.2 !^-iumdar (n HD i U2ir 
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Bhangala of Taranatha "may be taVen to denote, m a general 
way, southern and eastern Bengal " 

That Dipamkara was born m the eastern rather than the 
southern part of Bengal IS evident from the clear mention of 
Vjkramapura in connection with the birth-place of DIpamkara 
Nag tsho and Sum-pa, as quoted above, give a transliteration 
of the name Vikramapura in Tibetan characters*® and we arc 
aware of only one Vikramapura in eastern India and that is in 
Dacca Thu, as corroborated by the popular tradition which 
connects the residence of Atlsa with the village Vajrayoginl 
of Vikratnapora. Dacca. leads us to accept the older view of 
Sashtbhusana Vidyalamkara and others.*® namely that Atisa 
was born tn the Vajrayoginl village of Vjkramapura, Dacca 

It may incidentally be mentioned here that whatever may 
be tbe present condition of the Vajrayoginl village of Vikrama- 
pura, there are grounds to think that this was once a prosper- 
ous centre of eastern India "Vajrayoginl (in E Bengal) \ 
says S C Sarkar,*! "which exists even now as a well known 
village was the capital of Bangala on the eve of Gopala's 
accession The place was therefore a flourishing one three 
centuries before AtUa’s time” The Vajrayoginl copper-plate 
of Samalavannan also indicates the past glory of Vajrayoginl 
and Vikramapura ** 

In connection with the question whether DIpamkara was 
actually bom in Bengal, or whether he was a Bengalee, we may 
mention here one extremely interesting evidence preserved m 
a Tibetan scarce which indicates that he himself spoke the 
Bengali language, though perhaps outside the academic 
discussions. 

Tbe translated by S C Das, while describing 

Atiia’s journey to Tho lin, says, "His demeanour, personal 
beauty, though sixtv years old, and his pleasant appearance 
made him worthy of divme honour A smile was ever present 

19 Sometin'Ci ID its corrupted form 33 Vikramanipura 20 Jtvantkosa 
(Bengali) Bharat ya Auhasdta i26 21 S C Sarkar in JBORS 
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on his face, and Sanskrit mantraps were always on his lips. 
His voice was distinct, loud and impressive. At the end of a 
sentence, be often said, Ati Bhala / Ati BhaJa / Ati Mangala, 
Ati Bhala 

' This is the only extant record of words actually spoken 
by Atisa, and as the word bhala suggests, the language 
was old Bengali. mKban-po-mcbim-thams-cad-mkhyen-pa, 
the author of this biography, could not have produced 
these words from his own imagination. These could only 
be based on some actual observation. According to the 
Tibetan tradition, this biography is based on the communica- 
tion by Nag-tsbo to Phyag-sor-pa,— a tradition which we have 
no ground to reject as baseless.®* Nag-tsho, of all the Tibetan 
scholars, had -the best opportunity of observing how Atisa 
himself spoke in his moments of ecstasy during the journey to 
Tho-lin. 

There remains another important point to be considered 
in connection with the birth-place of Atlia. There is some 
controversy over the word za-Acr, which, as we have seen, 
frequently occurs in the Tibetan sources in this context. 
“This place Zahor”, says S. K, De,®^ "is conjectured in turns 
to be Lahore and Jessore in South Bengal (Waddell and Sarat 
Chandra Das) and Sabhar in East Bengal (H. P. Sastri)... 
A. H. Franckc would with great probability identify it with 
Mandi in North-Western India.** But we failed to find any 
substantial evidence oficred by Francke in support of his own 
conjecture. In two places of his work, he simply puts the 
word Mandi within brackets after mentioning the word 
2ahor.®o Of course, Jaschke,®’ on the basis of his under- 
standing of ‘The Collection of Legends of Padmasambhava*, 
proposes to locate Zahor in norcb-west India, and adds “by 
the statements of Lamas, the present Mandi, a small princi- 
pality under British protection, in the Punjab, between the rivers 
Byas and Ravi, where there is a sacred lake, celebrated as a 

23, S. C. Das in JUTS I. I. 29. 24. Sec Note 12, Section 3. 

25. S. K. De in HB i. 33ln. 26. Francke AIT il. 65, 89. 

27. 3-TED 485. 
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Dhangala of Taranatha "may be laVcn to denote, in a general 
way, southern and eastern Bengal.** 

That Dipamkara was born in the eastern rather than the 
southern part of Bengalis evident from the clear mention of 
Vikramapura in connection with the birth-place of Dlparnkara. 
Nag-tsho and Sum-pa, as quoted above, give a transliteration 
of the name Vikramapura in Tibetan characters*® and we arc 
aware of only one Vikramapura in eastern India and that is in 
Dacca. This, as corroborated by the popular tradition which 
connects the residence of Atisa with the village Vajrayoginl 
of Vikramapura, Dacca, leads us to accept the older view of 
Sashibhusana Vidyalamkara and others.^o namely that Atlla 
was born in the Vajrayogim village of Vikramapura, Dacca. 

It may incidentally be mentioned here that whatever may 
be the present condition of the VajrayoginI village of Vikrama- 
pura, there are grounds to think that this was once a prosper- 
ous centre of eastern India. •‘VajrayoginI (m E, Bengal)”, 
says S. C. Sarkar,** “which exists even now as a well-known 
village was the capital of Bahgala on the eve of Gop&la's 
accession. The place was therefore a flourishing one three 
centuries before Alisa’s time.” The Vajrayogmt copper-plate 
of S&malavarman also indicates the past glory of Vajra>oginI 
and Vikramapura.” 

In connection with the question whether Diparnkara was 
actually born in Bengal, or whether he was a Bengalee, we may 
mention here one extremely interesting evidence preserved in 
a Tibetan source which Indicates that he himself spoke the 
Bengali language, though perhaps outside the academic 
discussions. 

The Life of Atih translated by S. C, Das, while describing 
AtiSa’s journey to Tho-lin, says, “His demeanour, personal 
beauty, though sixty years old. and his pleasant appearance 
made him worthy of divine honour. A smile was ever present 


19 Sometirres in its conupted form as Vilcramanipura 20. Jtranukosa 
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on his face, and Sanskrit mantra-% were always on his lips. 
His voice was distinct, loud and impressive. At the end of a 
sentence, he often said, Ati Bhala ! Ati Bkala ! Ati Mangah. 
Ati Bhala /lal.”®* 

* This is the only extant record of words actually spoken 
by Atlsa, and as the word bhala suggests, the language 
was old Bengali. mKhan-po*mchim-thams-cad-inkhyen-pa, 
the author of this biography, could not have produced 
these words from his own imagination. These could only 
be based on some actual observation. According to the 
Tibetan tradition, this biography is based on the communica* 
tion by Nag-tsho to Phyag-sor-pa, — a tradition which we have 
no ground to reject as baseless.®* Nag-tsho, of all the Tibetan 
scholars, had the best opportunity of observing how Atisa 
himself spoke in bis moments of ecstasy during the journey to 
ThO'lin. 

There remains another important point to be considered 
in connection with the birth-place of Atisa, There is some 
controversy over the word za-Aor, which, as we have seen, 
frequently occurs in the Tibetan sources in this context 
“This place Zahor”, says S, K. De,®^ “is conjectured in turns 
to be Lahore and Jessore in South Bengal (Waddell and Sarat 
Chandra Das) and Sabbar in East Bengal (H. P. Sastri)... 
A. H. Francke would with great probability identify it with 
Mandi in North-Western India.” But we failed to 6nd any 
substantial evidence ofTcred by Francke in support of his own 
conjecture. Tn two places of bis work, he simply puts the 
word Mandi within brackets after mentioning the word 
2ahor.®6 Of course, Jaschke,*’ on the basis of his under- 
standing of *The Collection of Legends of Padmasambhava*, 
proposes to locate Zahor in north-west India, and adds **by 
the statements of Lamas, the present Mandi, a small princi- 
pality under British protection, in the Punjab, between the rivers 
Byas and Ravi, where there is a sacred lake, celebrated as a 

23. S. C. Dal in JBTS 1. i. 29. 24, See Note 12, Section 3. 

25. S. K. De In HD i. 331n, 26. Francke AtT il. 65, 89. 

27. J.TXD 485. 
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place of pilgnmage, from «hich the Brabmios residing there 
derive a considerable income**. 

That it IS palpably absurd to take such a geographical 
location of za-hor in connection at least with the birth-place 
of Dipamkara is clear from the circumstances that the 
Tibetan sources, while mentioning the birth-place of Dipam- 
kara, over and above the use of the word za-horf say that 
Dipamkara was born in fibangala in Eastern India and in a 
palace at Vikramapura. None of these details fits in with 
Mandi of the Punjab. Wbai, then, can the word za-hor mean 
in connection with the birth-place of Dipamkara ? 

A way out of this difficulty is perhaps suggested by the 
undersiaodiog of the word za-hor by Csoma de Cores®® and 
Sarat Chandra Das.®» According to Csoma de Cores, the word 
za-hor is but an equivalent of the word sahor, the common 
name for a city, Sarat Chandra Das also points out that the 
Tibetan word za-hor is only a corrupt form of the word sohor. 
This IS fully confirmed by *Gos Jo‘ts&-ba,so says that 
Tbon-mi Sambbota, while first devising the Tibetan alphabets, 
“added the sounds of sha, za and ( * ), which he thought 
necessary in Tibetan, though absent in the Indian alphabet, 
or these three the sound sha has the same sound as sa of the 
Indian alphabet, because of ibis (similanly) a ceriajs pandiia 
from 'Nepal, when addressing a letter to the Dharmasvamm 
Bu-slon called him : ‘Sa lu pandita" (instead of Sha-lu pandita). 
Because tbe sound za is similar lo sa ibe Indians pronounce 
Sa-bor, while the Tibetans call (this country) Za-hor’’. 

There is thus the possibility of taking the word za-hor not 
as a proper name but as the Tibetan equivalent of tbe Indian 
word pronounced as sahor (or sahor), meaning city. And this 
may resolve some of tbe difficulties of the modern scholars, 

28 Tibetan English Dictionary Quoted by S. C Das m JETS I i *n 
cf. J-TED 485 29 D-TED 1089 ta JETTS I u «n S C Das suggests 

that the word could have been derived from Urdu. 30 BA i 39. 

loadentally, Atisa n said to have had tbe same Ime of descent to which 
SaDtaraksita belonged and Sum pa 112 asserts that Sastaraksita was bom 
in tbe royal family of za-hor of Eastern Bengal 
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inasmuch as the mention of za-hor^ meaning ja-Aor, does not 
necessarily connect the place with the Punjab alone. 

The word sahor is Persian in origin. , S. K. Chatterji®! 
remarks that Persian words were current in Eastern India 
already in the 7th century A. D. It is» therefore, quite 
conceivable that the Tibetans were acquainted with the word 
sahor long before the birth of Dlpainkara. 

As for the lineage of Dipamkara, the Tibetan sources 
repeatedly assert that he was born in a royal family. Nag- 
tsho, as we have seen, says that his father Kalyanasrl was as 
wealthy and powerful a king as sToh-khun of China (Indo- 
China ?) and that the palace in which Dipamkara was born 
had golden flags hying on it. The same or similar accounts 
occur in the statements of Bu*ston, *Gos lo-tsa*ba and Sum-pa. 
Further, the colophons of some of Atl^a’s works^s assert that 
bhik^u Dipamkara was originally the son of a king. 

S. C. Das, however, quotes certain statements alleged to 
have been made by Dipamkara himself. "During my time", 
runs one such statement, "the king called Bhu Indra Chandra 
reigned in Bangala. The extent of his raj was what could be 
traversed by a she-cicphant in seven days. A she^elepbant is 
very swift. She walks a great distance, only taking a short 
respite at mid-day,”®* We have, unfortunately, no means of 
ascertaining whether this statement was actually ever made by 
Alisa. The name Bhu-indra-candra cannot be traced in the 
History of Bengal^ though it mentions "the traditions of the 
long line of Chandra kings ruling in Bhangala”, having their 
capital "probably near Comilla."®* "At all events, the six 
Chandra kings, known from inscriptions, may be regarded as 
having ruled in Eastern or Southern Bengal (and some over, 
both) during the period between 900 and 1050 A.D.”ss Since 
the date of Dlpatnkara’s birth falls within this period and 
since, moreover, he was born in Eastern Bengal, the possibility 

31. S. K. Chatlerji ODDL I 192fr. lo ODDL i. 465 he says that Tibet u'as 
linguistkcally Influenced by Bengal from the 7th century A.D. 32. eg., 
D.'>Jhl‘mir^a‘pradipa’panJtkti’nnma, mDo jai. 10. 33 . s. C-Dasixt 

JBTS!.L7n, 34. IIB I. 194. 35. /6. 1. 196. 
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ofsome C^ndra king reigning lo Bhangala during his time 
cannot perhaps be entirely discarded. P. C. Bagchi even 
conjectures that Dipamkara himself could have been actually 
related to the Candra rulers of Bengal. '"The Hbctan sources”, 
says he,s® “tell us that Tantnc Buddhism flounshed in VangSla 
under the Cbandras, and that king Gopichandra, who is asso- 
ciated by tradition with a particular form of mysticism, be- 
longed to this dynasty. The famous Buddhist scholar of 
Vikramapura, Atiia Dipamkara, is said to have been born in 
the royal house of that place.’*. 

Again, rNal-’byor-pa-cben-po is alleged by some to have 
related the following as said by Atisa himself : “In our 
(country) India, there are Royalty and Royal race The 
former owns kmgdom. The latter, though royalty in blood, 
hasnoRSy. I belong to the Royal race. My father called 
‘The Lord of Heaven* was a householder upSsaka (lay devotee). 
He was a great Bodbisattva *’*’ rNal-’byor'pa-cbco-po*® was 
a close Tibetan disciple of Dlpamkara and, as ’Gos lo ts&*ba 
says, after *6rom's death, be acted as abbot of the Rwa-sgren 
monastery. “He used to be groom and domesuc attendant 
of the Master. He had thoroughly studied the Doctrine under 
him”. As such. It Would be difficult to reject his report out- 
right, bad there been any certainty that the actually made it 
ButS C. Das says that the Tibetan auihoniies themselves 
“have not accepted these accounts on the authority of Nag- 
tsho and ’Brom-ston pa”.*» Still the exaggeration particularly 
in Nag tsho’s own account of Dipamkara’s ancestry is obvious 
had Kalyanasri been actually as wealthy and ponerful a king 
as Nag-tsbo wants us to believe, he would not have been 
remembered in the history of Bengal by the sole circumstance 
of being DIpamkara’s father At the same time, since most 
of the Tibetan sources persistently attribute a royal birth to 
Dlpamkara, we have at least to admit that he was bom in a 
bigbly noble family and that bis father was possibly a ruling 
chief of his locality. 

36 P C Bagchi mHB I 418. J7. JETTS I i.7n 18 DA 1-264-5. 

39 S C I>as lo JBTS L i 7a- 
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If this was actually so, then the inflated accounts of the 
wealth and power of king Kalyanasri are perhaps to be taken 
as but ways of describing the glory of the Master. S. C. Das 
quotes two other passages, which show the same tendency to 
exaggerate the greatness of Dipamkara’s lineage. “To the 
East of Vajrasana,** runs one of these, “lies the great 
country of Bangala in which there was the place called Dsa-hor 
containing twenty hundred thousand habitations. At its centre 
was situated the capital which was prosperous, opulent, 
spacious, filled with a large population, well'Swept and kept 
clean. The king’s palace stood at the middle of the city, lofty 
and furnished with many golden dhvaja'* “He was born“, 
according to another passage,*! “in the central palace called 
the Suvarnadhvaja of the city of Vikramapuri in Bangala, as 
the son of Raja Kalyanasri by his wife Padmaprabha. He was 
the second of the three brothers and given the name of 
Candragarbha. At an early age he was married to five wives. 
He was courageous and possessed of the nine talents which 
are the requisites of a great man.** We do not know if the 
mention of having five wives at an early age — which we come 
across also in Sum-pa*^ — was meant to be a mark of the 
prosperity of his family, though the birth of Dipamkara in a 
noble family need not be doubted. 

Incidcma^ly, according to Hahuia Bankrityayan,** this 
noble lineage of Dipamkara created special problems for his 
early education. When the young prince Candragarbha first 
met Jctari (Jitan) and Jclari asked him who he was, Candra- 
garbha replied that he was the son of the master of the land. 
“Jitan thought that this answer showed pride. ‘Wc neither 
have any master nor any slave. If you are the ruler of the land 

4U. /fr.Sn. 41. !b. 42. Sum-pa 183. Sum-pa himself docs not 

attach much importance to this, os is evident from his use of the words 
••it IS said”. Nag-tsho, in his stotra {Sec BA i. 24 J), says that the elder 
brother Padmagarbba had five queens and nine sons. 

43. Rahula to 2SOO Years, 227-8 
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then go away*, he answered Very humbly he (Candragarbha) 
told him that he wanted to reoouoce the world At this, 
Jjtan advised him to go to Nalaod^, as he thought that if the 
prince was ordained too close to his father s capital it would 
be difficult for him to overcome pnde '* 

S C Das, as we have seen mentions A D 980 as the year 
of Dipamharas birth Francke^* and Waddell** concur 
According to Rahula ** however, it was A D 982 a Water- 
Male-Horse year That there is considerable confusion among 
the Tibetan authorities with regard to the date of Dipamkara’s 
birth IS obvious from Sum pa who mentions differcnl 
years as given by the difTercnt biographers According to 
Sum pa himself Dipamkara was bom m the Water Horse 
year, which is evidently to be taken as the Water Male Horse 
year, i e A. D 982 We are inclined to take this as the 
correct view for this is the year mentioned also by Gos lo-t«§> 
ba the special merit of wbosework consists in the great care he 
takes to determine the chronological considerations Another 
argument m favour of accepting this date is that it corresponds 
better with the recorded dates of later incidents of Dipam 
kara s life 

To sum up Prince Candragarbha later called Dipam 
kara was born in A D 982 to Vikramapura of Bengal , bis 
father Kalyanasri was presumably a ruler of some status and 
the name of his mother was Prabb&vaii or Sriprabba Accord 
ing to the Tibetan tradition, it was the same family in which 
Santaraksita was bora a few centuries earlier 


44 Fraocke AIT ii 170 4 « Wraddell L 3Sn 

2*00 iforS *7 Sum pa 186 4S BAi 247 
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7 . Early Career 

It IS difficult for us today to be exact about the early 
educational and spiritual career of Dipamkara. The Tibetan 
sources on which we are exclusively to depend for its recons- 
truction are, at least in matters of details, extremely muddled 
and even mutually contradictory. We have frequently m 
these altogether different versions of the same event, frequently 
again versions of different events altogether. Here are only a 
few examples. 

Depending on the biography of Alisa alleged to have come 
down from Nag-tsho, S. C Das is led to assert that Dipam- 
kara’s parents sent him at a very young age “to the sage 
Jetan, an Avadhuta adept, for bis education Under Jetan 
he studied the five kinds of minor sciences, and thereby paved 
his way for the study of philosophy and religion.*’^ 

But Rahula Sankrityayan.^ on the basis of some other 
Tibetan source (he does not mention), asserts that the prince, 
at about the age of eleven, “while roaming one day went by 
chance to a nearby jungle. There he met Acarya Jitan, who 
lived in a cottage Juan advised him to go to Nalanda ” 
According to this version, Jitari had little to do directly with 
the early education of Dlpamkara 

By trying to combine the two versions above, we may 
perhaps be led to assert that Dipamkara met Jetan very early 
in life and that Jetan either directly instructed him in the five 
sciences or at least directed him to go to the proper educational 
centre However, all the Tibetan sources do not agree even 
on such a compromise assertion Thus, e g, Sum-pa*s 
account of the early career of Dlpamkara does not mention 
his coming in contact with JetSri at all. The instructors of 
Dlpainkara, according to Sum-pa, were Rahulagupia, ^ila- 
raksitQ, Dharmaraksita, Dliarmaklrii, ;§5nti-p5, Naro-pa, 
the junior Kusali p5, Avadhuti-pa and Dombi-pa 

t S CDasinJDTSl I 7-S 2, Rahula in TiCW 1 rw, 227 8 
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Id the Jist of the major preceptors of Dipamkara given by 
’Gos lo*tsi*ba,* the name of JetSti is conspicuously absent 
They arc Rihulaguhyavajra, Avadhuti-p5, ^ilaraksita* 
Dharmaraksita, Ratn3kara£Snti and Dharmakirti, under each 
of whom Djpamkara is said to have spent a consiberable period 
of time studying various subjects But *Gos lo*ts5 ba also 
mentions a list of fourteen “other teachers” of Dlpamkara, 
where alone the name of Jet2f I occurs Apparently, the educa- 
tion Dlpamkara received under these “other teachers” was 
somewhat secondary in importance, for, contrasted with the 
cases of R2bulaguhyavajra and others, the historian does not 
mention any specific form of instruction that Dlpamkara 
received from any of them Destdes, this list of the fourteen 
“other teachers” appears to have an interest of its own It 
seems to include practically all the eminent representatives of 
the later phase of Indian Buddhism whose fame reached the 
l-andof Snow The names are JBSnaCrImati the younger 
Kuialr, Jetdri, Kfsnapdda also known as Balldcdrya, the 
younger Avadhuti pi Dombi pi, Vidylkokila, MatyilSna- 
bodhi, Kiro, Pandita Mahijana, Bhulakoiipl, the great 
scholar Dlnafrl, PrajnSbhadra and Bodhibhadra It is ex- 
tremely difficult for us today to gather much of real historical 
loformatton about them all and though Niro pi and a few 
others like Jetiri are known to have been the senior contem- 
poraries of Dlpamkara, it is not easy to be sure that all those 
mentioned in the list were actually so and as such historically 
could have been Dipamkara’s preceptors Besides, we know 
liitleoftbe nature of the doctrines they preached, — that of 
Naro pa being about the only important exception to this, — 
whose doctrine, again, did not have any decisive influence 
on the mature views of Dlpamkara The doctrine preached 
by Niro pa* was some foim of Tanlnsm while Dlpamkara, 
as the learned Tibetan historian Thu bkan bio bzan chos-kyi 


3 BA I 242 4 4 H V Guenther The Ll/e and Teaching of Naropa 

Oxford t963 The dates given lO the book appear to be peculiar 
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ni-ma pointedly asserts,® fully subscribed to the Prasangika 
Madhyamika philosophy — associated particularly with the names 
of Nagarjuna, Candrakirti and others. 

Are we, then, to take *Gos lo-tsa-ba’s long list of the 
teachers of Dlpamkara, covering as it tries to do all the emi- 
nent spiritual leaders of the age, as a piece of actual historical 
information, or merely as indicative of the historian’s anxiety 
to show how complete and exhaustive Dipamkara’s early 
education was ? A categorical answer may not be possible. 
Still there is nothing definite to rule out the second alter- 
native. 

To mention only another example of the difiiculty of 
reconstructing Dlpamkara’s early career from the Tibetan 
sources : 

We have in these at least four versions, substantially differ- 
ing from one another, of Dlpamkara’s Buddhist ordination. 
“At the age of nineteen,** says S. C. Das,® “he took the sacred 
vows from Sllaraksita the MahSsSnghika acaryn ofOdantapuri, 
who gave him the name of Dlpamkara §rl-jnSna.** According 
to Rahula Sankrityayan,’ however, at the age of eleven he was 
sent by Jetari to acarya Bodhibhadra of Nalanda. **As one 
could be initiated as a bhiksu only at the age of twenty, the 
prince had perforce to wait for nearly nine years. Meanwhile, 
however, acarya Bodhibhadra initiated him into the life 
of a Jromana (novice), made him wear saffron-coloured clothes 
and called him Dlpamkara Sri-jnana.” But *Gos lo-tsa-ba 
says, “in his 29lh year he accepted ordination from Sllaraksita 
who was established on the path of Practice, and was the 
Elder {sthavira) of the Maha^anghika school, belonging to the 
Lineage of Buddhajnanapada at the Mativihara at Vajra- 
sana.”8 Sum-pa’s® account partially agrees but partially also 
differs from that of *Gos lo-isa-ba. “At (the age oQ twenty- 
nine” says he, “by the instructions of his gurus and tutelar 

5 See Section 5, Appendix A, pp 63-4 of the work quoted. 6. S. C. Das 
«n JUTS 1. 1. ». 7. Rahula tn 2S00 Years, 228. 8. BA i. 242-3. 

9. Sum-pa 1834. 
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In the Jist of Ibe major preceptors of DipamVara given by 
’Gos lo-tsa-ba,* the name of Jetan is conspicuously absent 
They are : Rahulaguhyavajra» Avadbuti-pa, Sllaraicslta, 
Dharmaraksita, Ratnakarasanti and Dharmaklrti, under each 
of whom Dipamkara is said to have spent a consiberable period 
of time studying various subjects But *Gos lo-tsa ba also 
mentions a list of fourteen "other teachers” of Dlpamkara, 
where alone the name of Jetan occurs Apparently, tbeeduca* 
tion Dipamkara received under these "other teachers” was 
somewhat secondary m importance, for, contrasted with the 
cases of Blhulaguhyavajra and others, the histonan does not 
mention any specthc form of instruction that Dipamkara 
received from any of them Besides, this list of the fourteen 
“other teachers” appears to have an interest of Us own. It 
seems to include practically all the eminent representatives of 
the later phase of Indian Buddhism whose fame reached the 
Land of Snow. The names are JBSnalrimati. the younger 
Kulali, Jet^ri, Krsnapida also known as BaD&c&rya, the 
younger AvadhQti<pS, Dombi«p&, Vidy&kokila, MatijHSna- 
bodhi, N&ro, Pandita Mabijana, BbiltakolipS, the great 
scholar D&naSrl, FrajnSbhadra and Bodhibhadra. It is ex* 
tremely difficult for us today to gather much of real historical 
mformatioo about them all and though N3ro p& and a few 
others like Jetan are known to have been the senior contem' 
porancs of Dlpamkara, it is not easy to be sure that all those 
mentioned in the list were actually so and as such historically 
could have been Dipamkara's preceptors Besides, we know 
little of the nature of the doctrines they preached, — that of 
Naro pa being about the only important exception to this, — 
whose doctrine, again, did not have any decisive inHuence 
on the mature views of Dlpamkara The doctrine preached 
by Naro-pa* was some foiin of Tanlrism while Dlpamkara, 
as the learned Tibetan historian Thu-bkan-blo-bzan-chos-kyi- 
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There is nothing to wonder at the earliest career of Dipam- 
kara being that of a full-fledged Tantrika. Rather it would 
have been most remarkable had he actually been free from 
any Tantrika background. He grew up in an age in which 
the spiritual atmosphere of the country was saturated with 
Tantrism. Mahayana Buddhism* under various names, 
Was becoming then more and more indistinguishable 
from Tantrism and the Tantrika Buddhists, under the title of 
the Siddhacaryas, were enjoying the highest spiritual prestige. 
In short, there was then in Eastern India no wisdom that was 
not essentially spiritualistic and Tantrism represented spiritua- 
ism par excellence. 

The question why Tantrism assumed such an overwhelming 
importance in that age^ and why, further. Buddhism itself was 
getting transformed into some kind of TSntrisro, may remain 
to be fully answered by further sociological enquiries. Mean- 
while, what is important for our immediate purpose is to note 
that it must have been quite inevitable for Dlpamkara to 
aspire, at least to begin with, after a thorough proficiency in 
the theory and practices of the Tontros. As is only to be 
expected, the Tibetan sources inevitably indicate that the 
earliest phase of Dipamkara’s spiritual career was that of a 
Tantrika. At the same time, it will be wrong to expect all 
these sources to be unanimous in matters of details concern- 
ing this. ' 

rNal-*byor-pa-chen-po or Maha-yogi, one of the earliest 
of the Tibetan disciples of AtUa,> quotes a statement alleged 
to have been made by AtUa himself, according to which the 
first Tantrika initiation he received was from his own father, 

1. H. P.Saitri Bengali, 7811), P. C. Qagchi {Dauddha- 

dkarma O Smtya, Bengali, 88f). S. B. Dasgupta (ORC ISff; 1TB JfT). 
Valk-Pousiin (In ERE xii. 193(0. WaddcIHL 141 ff), and others have du- 
cuiscd the question. 2. D-TEO 763 ; BA i. 262, 
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deity, he received the prarrajya ordination at Odantapurl 
under Sllaraksita, a Mahasanghika Thus these four 

accounts of Dipamkara’s ordination differ as to the age when 
he recaved it, the preceptor under whom and the monastery 
where be recaved it. 

Many more examples of such discrcpanaes may easily be 
mentioned The discrepancies are perhaps inevitable. The 
Tibetan anthonties had to depend on the accounts floating 
from India to Tibet and since the histonans on whom we are 
to depend lived several coimries after Ailsa, they had inevi- 
tably to depend on the oral transmission of these acconnts 
ibroogb generations. In such circumstances, it is idle to expect 
all the acconnts of Dlpamkara*s early career preserved in the 
Tibetan sources to agree on all points of details. 

Nevertheless, from the medley of assorted information we 
have m these sources, it may be possible for n$ to divide, with 
reasonable certainty, bis early educational and spiritual career 
into three broad phases, faowevermucb uncertain we may be 
about their details Ihese are 

First, his early Tantrika career 

Secondly, bis Buddhist ordination and the study of the 
Buddhist scnpturcs, boih the so-called Hinayana and 
Mabayana 

Thirdly, bis travels abroad and his studies particularly under 
Dbarmakirti, the guru of Suvaroadvlpa 
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The Black Mountain or Krsnagiri (Ri-riag-po) is considered 
by R. C. Majumdar® to be the same as modern Kanheri in the 
Bombay Presidency. But this is without any sound evidence. 
B. C. on the other hand» identifies it with Kalasila, one 
of the famous seven hills near Rajagrha. Thus, it could not 
have been too far for the young prince to go in search of 
spiritual wisdom. The name of Rahulaguhya of the Black 
Mountain occurs in the Tibetan sources^® as that of a famous 
Tantrika yogi of Atisa’s time. Therefore, the account of Atlsa 
meeting him and receiving from him a Tantrika abhiseka need 
not be considered a fable and there is nothing to discard the 
possibility of his receiving the first initiated name Jnana> 
guhya-vajra. 

*Gos lo-ts3-ba, however, has more details to add to the 
early Tantrika career of Atisa. “After being established in 
the degrees of titpannakrama and sampaimokrama, be (Dipam* 
kara-jn^oa) proceeded to foreign countries. For seven years 
he became an attendant of Avadhuti-pa, who had attained the 
highest realisation. For three years be practised rigorous 
mental training, took part in Tantric feasts (ganacakra) in the 
company of dakinhs in the country of Oddiyana, and listened 
to numerous secret (^vajra) songs.”^i 

■ That Alisa bad several years of spiritual apprenticeship 
under Avadhuli-pa is also indicated by the sources of Rabula 
Sankrilyayan. “The twelve-year old Dipamkara**, says 
Rahula,i3 “stayed with him (i. e. Avadhuti-pa) until he was 
eighteen”. However, it is difficult to see why *Gos lo-tsa-ba 
says that Atisa “proceeded to foreign countries’* for this pur- 
pose. The only account of Avadbuti-pd wc have in *Gos- 
lo-tsa-ba’s^® own history is as follows : 

“The great Avadhuli-pa or PaindapStika, the Great” 
received the “exposition and meditative practice of the system 
known as Phag-mo-gshun-drug (the six Db5ranis of Varabl)” 

8. Majumdar in HD. i. 674. 9. D.C. Law IDETBJ 39, 237. 10. BA 

ii.732. 11.76.1.242. 12. Rahula In 2 JOO IVorj, 229. 13. DA i. 3y0. 
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“He (i c my father) *, AiUa n reported to have said, “practised 
the Taatra of the Mat? class I obtained an abhiseka of one 
(of tbeTantras) from him”® However, since according to 
the same statement or similar ones, Atlsa’s mother was a 
Brahmam from whom he received also the knowledge of the 
Vedas, the later Tibetan antbonties have not accepted this as 
authentic. “These anecdotes,” acajrdrog to them, “may have 
been connected with Alisa’s previons births or may be inter- 
polations connected with the life of any other aenryd' ■* 

But this does not at alt imply that the Tibetan anthonties 
are in any way besitaot to admit that a Tantnka initiation 
formed the beginning of Atisa’s spmtnal career From their 
repeated assertions it appears that be actoally received this 
initiation from a Tantnka yogi called Rahulagupta or Rabola- 
guhyavajra who lived in the “Black Mountain” and that 
daring this initiation the young pnnee Caodragarbba received 
the Tantnka name iSana-gubya vajra 

“Jfl bis childhood”, says *Gos lo-tsi ba,^ “be bad a vision 
of Arya "Rra. the tutelary deity of bis lives Under her in- 
floence, be did not get attached to royal power, but proceeded 
to another country in search of a teacher He requested 
R5bulagubyavajra («Gra gc3a'g<aD ba*i rdo-i]e), a yogi of the 
•Black Mountain’ (to besiow on him) the initiation into the 
cycle of Hevajra, aad listened to the exposiiion of the Tantra 
and precepts” 

la the Life of Alisa translated by S C. Das* we read, “be 
went to the r/fiSra of Krsnapn to receive his lessons from 
Rahulagupta Here be was given lbs secret name of Guhya- 
jaSna vajra, and initiated into the mysteries of esotenc 
Buddhism’*. 

“Thus”, says Sum-pa,^ “without canng for the kingdom 
andinsearch of the dhaniui, be went to ibe leinpJe of the Black 
Mountain, received the abhiseka from guru Rahnlagupta, 
acquired the esotenc name Jokna guhya-vajra and became a 
profound adept in mantra (mogs)”. 

3 JBTsLi 7n A Jb 5 BA t. 241*2. 6. JBTS I i- 8. 
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feasts in the company of the dakitfi-s. The modern scholars 
like P. C, Bagchi,!** N. Dasgupta.^o Sylvain Leyi,®^ F. 
Thomas®® and others have discussed the possible identity of 
the place referred to by the Tibetan sources as Oddiyana, or 
alternatively as, Uddiyana, UdySna, O-xGyan and U-rgyan. 
*‘B. Bhatlacharyya, following H. P. Sastri, would identify it 
with Orissa and draw far-reaching conclusions about Buddhist 
Tantric centres in Orissa... There is great probability in the 
identification proposed by Sylvain Levi with the Swat valley 
in North-western India, the people of which, even in Hiuen 
Tseng's, time, made ‘the acquaintance of magical formulas 
their occupation’.”®* That some of the Tibetan authorities 
would not favour the identification of Oddiyana with Orissa 
is clear from *Gos lo-isa-ba,®* who says that it “was situ- 
ated 230 yojana-'S to the north of Magadha”, though it is a 
different question altogether whether it can be definitely 
identified with the Swat valley or not. » In any case, there Is no 
doubt that the Tibetans knew this to be a great centre of 
Tantrism. It was from this place, according to ’Gos lo-tsfi-ba, 
that the Guhyasaraaja Tantra (with which the names of king 
Indrabhuti of Oddiyana and his sister LaksminkarS were 
particularly associated) was introduced to Aryavarta.®* 
Therefore, ’Gos lo-tsa-ba’s statement that Dlpamkara went 
there and spent three years in the company of the r/5/t/n/-s 
participating at the Taotrika feasts, even if not taken as a 
piece of exact historical record, goes at least to show that the 


19. P, C. Bagchi snIHQ vi. 580-3. 20. N. Dasgupta inIHQ xi. 142-44. 

21. Levi in JA 1915. I05f. 22. Thomas in JRAS 1906 461n. 

23. S. K. Dc in HD U 333n. 24. DA i. 367. But ’Gos lo-tsa-ba's 

ficographical location of Indian pbecs is not always reliable (See note 42, 
Section 13). The following note by R. C. Majumdar and D. C. Ganguly 
(HB i. 673n) appears to be extremely significant ; “According to dPag-bsarrf 
tjorfbzah, the first Siddha<5rya I.ui-pa belonged to the fisherman caste of 

XJiJiJiyana. and was in the service of the king of Uddiyana as a wnler. He 
Is rererred to in the bsTan-’gyuc as a Bengali ICordier- Co/. Ii. 33) He 
composed some Bengali songs WaudcOia-CZn^’DohUll). On this and 
other grounds it has been suggested that Uddiyana might have been situated 
in Bengal (IHQ xi. 142-4)“ 25. BA. i. 361f. 
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from the venerable Vitu pa, who, in hts tom, feceived it froco 
Indrabhuii’s sister LaksminVara He (Avadhuti pa) was a 
native of Eastern Bengal and a Ksatriya by caste He was 
ordained in the Mahasanghika sect and practised meditation 
on Guhyasamaja Manjuvajra After be had seen a distressing 
dream that he had swallowed the Sun and Moon, he went to 
see Viru pa, and obtained from him the initiation into the 
Cycle of the Yogmi {te Vajravarahi) and at the same lime 
saw a vision of the goddess He listened to the exposition of 
the Tanlra and its mystic precepts, and practiced them Then 
Viru pa introduced him to the practice (carya) When be 
began his mystic practice on the banks of the Ganges, there 
was a Indent which could not be moved by men, and on which 
heretics used to jump, believing that death would give them 
emancipation He seized U and threw it into the Ganges The 
heretics begged him to restore the tndeot, and having taken 
It out (from the river), he handed it to them, saying ‘On this 
path there is no emancipation* 

*Gos to tsa ba, as we have just said, does not mention any 
other Avadhuti pS. and it is obviously difBcolt to recover 
much of strict historical truth from the legends he relates 
According to Rabula Sankrityayan he was also called 
Advayavajra and was the same as Maitn pa, the guru of Bodhi 
bhadra of the Nalanda vihara Following H P Sa'itri 
P C Bagchi*® and S K De*’ also think that Avadhuti pa 
was the same as Advayavajra From the bsTan 'gyur how 
ever, it appears that there could have been more than one 
Avadhuti p5, whose wnlings arc preserved in this collection 
From all these and certain other conjectures about him wc 
may assert that he was ooc ofthe famous Siddhacaryas and 
"Was a senior contemporary of DIpamkara 

The other important thing said by *Gos lo-tsa ba about 
the early Tantrika career of DIpamkara is that he spent three 
years in the country of Oddtyana, partiapating at the TSntnka 

14 Rahulaep at Z28 29 IS H P "SsitnKi Advayarajrasamgrofta 
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It is not necessary for us to compile here more details 
of Dipamkara’s early Tantrika carrer. What is important, 
instead, is to note that the Buddhist ordjnation which he 
eventually received meant some kind of a decisive turning 
point in his spiritual career. 

We have already seen that the accounts of his Buddhist 
ordination preserved for us in the Tibetan sources vary 
in matters of detail. He received this ordination, according 
to some, at the age of nineteen, while, according to others, 
at the age of twentynine. Again, the monastery where he 
was ordained is variously mentioned as N^landa, Odantapurl 
and Mativihara of Vajrisana (Buddha»gaya). There is, more- 
over, some confusion as to the name of the acarya under whom 
he received this ordination. According to Rahula Sankrit- 
yayan, Dipamkara was first ordained as a sramana (novice) 
by acarya Bodhibhadra of Naland^ and that much later he 
became a disciple of §ilaraksita. But according to *Gos lo- 
tsa-ba, Sum-pa and the biographer translated by S. C. Das, 
it was under Silaraksita himsclF that Dipamkara received his 
ordination. This seems to be the suggestion of *Brom-ston-pa, 
too, for though *Brom does not in his stoira mention the name 
of the 3carya under whom Dipamkara was ordained, he says, 
“He (Dipamkara) was ordained ns a bhlksu by the Mah§- 
sSfighika*’ and from *Gos lo-lsa-ba, Sum-pa and' others we 
learn that ^larnksita was then a famous acdrya of the Maha- 
sanghika school. 

We do not have much knowledge of Silaraksita himself. 
The bsTan-'gyur collection docs not contain any work by him 
and the only thing *Gos lo-tsii-ba has to say about him is that 
“he was established on the Path of Practice and was the 
Elder (rt/javfrn) of the MahlisSnghika school, belonging to the 
lineage of Duddhajnilnap^ida*'. Sum-pa and others have 
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Tibetan historian is extremely anxious to prove how complete 
was Dlpainhara^s early Tdntrika career. 

We have unfortanatcly nothing to corroborate *Gos lo- 
tsa-ba’s statement that Dlparohara actually went to OddiySna 
and practised the Tantras in the company of the daklifl-^s. 
Nevertheless, from the persistent assertions of the 'Hbetan 
authorities we are to admit that, in accordance with the 
geueral spirit of his age, Dlpamkara must have shown a great 
deal of enthusiasm in his early youth for mastering the 
theories aud practices of the Tantras. Further, whatever 
might have been his later attitude to Tantrism, or more 
specifically, to certain forms of the TdotriVa theories and 
practices, that bis knowledge of the Tantras must have been 
actually stupendous is attested to by the story told by tbe 
Tibetan historians of how he easily humbled the pride of 
Rin*chcn*bzan-po (Ratoabhadra), the greatest Tibetan scholar 
of Tantrism trained by a large cumber of eminent Indian 
T&ntrikas. But more of this later. 
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“While he (Atisa)”, says *Gos ‘Io-tsa-ba»®' “was being estab- 
lished in the excellent method of the Vajrayana, he heard in 
his dream the Blessed One Sakyamuni, -surrounded by a 
retinue of numerous monks, saying i ‘Why are you attached 
to this life ? Why did you not take up ordination V He 
thought that if he were to take up ordination, great benefit 
would arise for the Doctrine**, So it was under the direct 
inspiration of the Blessed One that Atisa decided in favour of 
the Buddhist ordination. If it is a myth, it could have grown 
much later than the event. But the question is : Why was 
there such a myth ? Do we find anything in the subsequent 
career of Dipamkara which gives us a clue to its need ? The 
answer is not a difficult one. Unlike the Siddbacaryas, under 
some of whom he received his early spiritual training, 
Dipamkara himself, as is evident from bis mature writings 
like the Bodhi^patha-pradlpay did not consider Vojray&na 
(or for that matter, any form of the so-called later Tantrika 
Buddhism) as representing the .true spirit of the Buddha. 
Far from remaining an exclusive follower of Tantrism, 
Dipamkara grew into a strong critic of some of its theories 
and practices and took his own philosophical and ethical 
stand on the classical works of the earlier ficorj'a-s, i.e. on 
Buddhism in its pre-Tantrika phase. It is true that even later 
in his life he did not propose an outright rejection of Tantrism. 
He even composed, commented on and translated a number 
of Tantrika treatises. But whatever might have been the sense 
in which Dipamkara later retained a formal allegiance to the 
Tantras, the philosophical view and the codes of ethical 
conduct he eventually ebampioned were really far form the 
theory and practices of Vajrayana of the Siddbacaryas. We 
shall later have occasion to discuss this in greater detail. For 
the present, however, it is important to note that the Buddhist 
ordination meant for him a distinct departure from his earlier 
Tantrika career. It is no wonder that the Tibetan historians 
and biographers of Dipamkara wanted to find a convincing 
explanation of such a departure, and hence the myth 

3. 76.1.242. 
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nothing to add to this and it is not possible for us to form 
any idea of Sllaraksita’s stature as a Buddhist teacher from 
scanty bits of mfonnation likcthese Yet theresccms to^bc 
no doubt that the ordination Dlpamkara received under him 
was quite different from the T3ntrika form of initiation It 
was, in other words, distinctly prabrajya rather than an 
abhiseka, which Dlpamkara previously had under Rahulagupta 
of the Black. Mountain 

Why did Dlpamkara go m for the purer form of the 
Buddhist ordination in spile of his early Tantrika initiation 
We may not find today an exact answer to this This much 
IS sure, however, (hat (he Buddhist ordination meant for him 
a clear break from his earlier Tanlnka career, or at least 
from that form of Tantrism to which he was devoting himself 
so long with great enthusiasm This is evident from a number 
of circumstances 

First, the name Dlpamkara or D1pamkara'^r)*j715na, which 
he received at his Buddhist ordination, became firmly fixed for 
the rest of fais career (o (he exclusion of the name JJfdna guhya- 
vajra or Guhya jnana-vajrot which he received earlier during 
his TSntnka initiation Even none of the Tantrtka works 
attributed to him m the bvTao-'gyur mentions the name Jnana* 
guhya vajra. The bsTan-’gyur contains fifteen works attri- 
buted to a certain Jn&na guhya as the translntor t But this 
JSana guhya was evidently a different person altogether — 
probably the same person who is mentioned by *Gos lo ts3- 
ba® as a Kashmirian Tantnka Thus, if the Tibetan sources 
remember Dipamkara’s earlier Tanfnka name, it is no 
more for them than a mere historical curiosity,, like his 
childhood name Candragarbha And if, after the Buddhist 
ordination, Atisa’s earlier Tantrika name became but a 
historical cnnosity, the significance can only be that the 
Buddhist ordination meant for him a serious break with the 
earlier Tantrika career 

Secondly, ’Gos lo tsS ba has something significant to say 
about Atisa’s decision in favour of the Buddhist ordination 
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the Mahavibhasa and fpr fully mastering philosophy and logic 
ijaksana-sastra). **D!pamkara**, says Rahula Sankrityayan,’ 
*'went to the Mativihara in Vajrasana and became the disciple 
of Mahavinayadhara Silaraksita, the great Vinaya-pitaka 
scholar. He studied the Vinaya-pitaka with him for two 
years. Thus, by the time • he reached the age of thirty-onej 
Dlpamkara Srijnana had already become a master of the Three 
Pitakas and the Tantras, and an all-round scholar**. 

We have quoted above four accounts of the post-ordained 
period of Dipamkara’s educational career. Three things 
appear to be quite striking about these. 

First, Dlpamkara is said to have mastered during this 
period certain texts and all these are either canonical or classi- 
cal works of Buddhism, like the Three Pitakas and the Maha- 
vibhdsU, These Three Pitakas may or may not have been the 
Pali. ones. But there is no doubt about Vat MahUvibhasQ^ 
alternatively known as the AblMarma^vibhasa or simply the 
VibbasS. It is the commentary on KatyfiyaDiputra*s JnSna^ 
prastliSna supposed to have ‘been composed at the Fourth 
Buddhist Council under the patronage of king Kaniska. 
Though preserved in Chinese translation, the Sanskrit original 
of this text is lost- to us, but it was once considered so 
supremely important by the Sarvastivadins that an adherence 
’to the F/Wifljfl gave them also the name Vaibhasikas. In any 
case, this work which Dlpamkara is said to have studied most 
earnestly during the post-ordained period of his educational 
career had little to do with Tantrism of the later days and we 
are doubtful if any Siddbacarya or any of the later Tantrika 
seriously devoted himself to its study. , 

Secondly, in spite of the obvious zeal of the Tibetan writers 
.to show how complete Dipamkara*s Buddhist education was, 
they do not really have many names of the Buddhist acarya-s 
under whom Dlpamkara could pursue his Buddhistic studies. 
The name Silaraksita, as mentioned by Rahula Sankrityayan, 
.could have been the same as Dharmaraksita mentioned by 

7. Rahula in 2500 Years, 729. 
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concerning the divine inspiration leading DipamVara to the 
Buddhist ordination Significantly, m this myth ^akyamuni 
told Dipamkara to renounce the life of Vajrayana, in which 
he was already well-established, and to become a Buddhist 
monk in the older sense of the term 

Thirdly, the Tibetan histonans and biographers ofAtUa 
presistently assert that after this ordination Dipamkara devoted 
himself fully to the arduous study of the canonical and classical 
texts of Buddhism We hear no longer of Dipamkara parti- 
cipating at the Tantnka feasts in the company of the dakim s 
or of bis running after any great adept m Tantra with the hope 
of obtaining from him any secret or miraculous power. On 
the contrary, from bis ordination onwards, we hear only of 
his great eagerness to learn the three Pitakas, the MahavibhasS 
and other Buddhist texts, which had little or nothing to do 
with the Tantnka beliefs and practices “Afier that (i e his 
ordination)”, says *Gos lo-ts5 ba,^ “till the age of ibirtyone, 
Dipamkara-ifi-jSana studied most of the Three Pitakas 
of the four schools (sOe pa bsbi Mah&sanghikas, Sarvd- 
stiv&dins, Sammitiyas and Stbaviravadios) and became 
proficient in the practice (of the Visaya), as well as mastered 
tbe problems of all schools For two years at the monastic 
college of Odanlapuri, he heard the MahStibhasn from the 
teacher Dhannaraksita, who being a sraraka, the Master bad 
to change his residence every seven days (for according to the 
vows of the Bodhisattva sila, a Bodbisattva was not permitted 
to spend more than seven days in the company of a Hlnayana 
sravakdy* “At the age of tbirtyone”, says S C Das,^ ‘he 
was ordained in tbe highest order of Bhiksns and also given 
tbe vows of a Bodbisattva by Dbarma Raksila He received 
lessons in metaphysics from several eminent Buddhist philo- 
sophers of Magadha Lastly, reflecting on the ibeory of ‘ihe 
evolntion of matter from voidity* be acquired what is called 
tbe ‘far seeing wisdom* ” According to Sum pa,« again, after 
receiving the ordination at tbe age of twentynine, Dipamkara 
spent two years under Dbannaraksita and others for studying 
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nation and assuming that 'Gos lo-tsa-ba and Sum*pa are right 
in claiming that he was ordained at the age of twenty nine, 
the alleged proficiency acquired at the age of' thirty-one 
is to be taken as an exaggeration. In two years* time, 
nobody could study such texts, particularly during an age 
when the study of these was on its decline. Nevertheless, 
judging Dipamkara by his own writings preserved in the 
bsTan-*gyur, we are obliged to admit that be must have 
acquired a real mastery of Buddhist scriptures and philosophi- 
cal works, though, as we have just seen, it could hardly be by 
the time he reached the age of thirty-one. Why, then, do the 
Tibetan sources particularly mention this age ? The answer 
seems to be that the age of thirty-one was really crucial for 
the educational career of Dipamkara, for it was at this age 
that be left India for higher studies abroad. This leads us to 
see the third important phase of bis educational career, namely, 
bis studies under Scarya Dbarmaklrti of Suvar^advlpa. 
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*Go 3 lo-tsa*ba, Sum»pa and S C Das, We have, thus, only 
one name of an important Buddhist teacher under whom 
Dipamhara could study the canonical and classical works of 
Buddhism. Not that the Tibetans did not know of many 
wise men of India — or more specifically, of Eastern India- 
living m those days But they were mostly Tantnkas, with only 
a formal allegiance to Buddhism This shows that there could 
hardly be much scope for advanced study of classical Buddhism 
in India then 

That during Dipamkafa*8 time India was hardly left with 
outstanding eicponents of the canonical and classical works of 
Buddhism is further evidenced by the chos*byun of Bu ston 
In this history,® the story of the great Indian exponents of 
Buddhism — or, more properly, of MahaySna Buddhism — pracli« 
cally ends with Sintideva, “who probably lived in the seventh 
century A,D ”® After giving an account of §§niideva, Bo-ston 
describes a very brief *History*i<>, mainly legendary, of the 
Indian grammatical literatureaod then passes on to discuss the 
canonical texts lost to India 21 This is followed by the pro* 
phecies of an apocalyptic character foretelling the disappear- 
ance of the Buddhist Doctrine in India ** His next chapter 
15 on the history of Buddhism in Tibet, Dlpamkara’s life being 
incorporated into it. Apparently, the historian knows of no 
great master of genuine MahiySna after the seventh century 
A D and it is no wonder that during the first quarter of the 
eleventh century A D , when Tantrism practically eclipsed the 
older form of Buddhism, the newly ordained Dipamkara could 
not find many oearya’i in India to teach him the older works 
on Buddhism 

The third s>gr»5cssi ihmg we hear the Tibetan 

historians and biographers of Atlsa is that at the age of thirty- 
one, he acquired full mastery not only of the Three Pitakas 
and the Mahavtbhasa but also of all the philosophical and 
logical works Since nobody says that Dipamkara devoted 
himself seriously to the study of such works before bis ordi- 
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Vijnaj)timatraia-siddfii or with the Indian acarya bearing the 
same name who visited Tibet shortly before Dlpamkara, just 
as Dharmakirti of Suvarnadvipa must not be confused with 
the famous and much earlier Buddhist logician bearing the 
aamename.s . ' 

, By the age of thirty-one, says Sum-pa/ Dipamkara went 
to Suvarnadvipa and met Dharmakirti and learnt from him 
for twelve years the practice of bodhiclita, both pramdhana 
and avatara, Dipamkara, says Rahula Sankrityayan,® started 
his voyage for Suvarnadvipa in 1013 A.D., ten years before the 
last invasion by Mahmud Ghaznavi in A.D. 1023. This calcu- 
lation is presumably based on the assumption that Dipamkara 
went to Suvarnadvipa at the age of thirty-one. However, 
accepting the date lof his birth to be A. D. 982 — and Rahula 
himself, accepts this .date — it must have been A.D. 1012 when 
Dipamkara was thirty-one according to the Tibetan way of 
reckoning years.® It may, therefore, be desirable to modify 
Rahula's statement and assume that Dipamkara actually 
started his voyage for Suvarnadvipa in A. D. 1012. He 
travelled, according to Rahula, for fourteen months before 
reaching Suvarnadvipa. At that time, continues Rahula, 
acarya Dharmapala (Dharmakirti) of Suvarnadvipa was famous 
for his scholarship throughout the Buddhist world. 

In the Life of Aiisa translated by S. C. Das we read, *'On 
account of these diverse attainments which moved his mind 
variously in different directions, be resolved to go to acarya 
Dharmakirti, the High Priest of Suvarnadvipa. Accordingly, 
in the company of some merchants he embarked for Suvarna- 
dvipa in a large vessel. The voyage was long and tedious, 
extending over several months, during which the travellers 
were overtaken by terrible storms. At this time Suvarnadvipa 
was the headquarters of Buddhism in the East, and 'its High 
Priest was considered the greatest scholar of bis age. Dipamkara 
resided there for a period of twelve years in order to completely 

3. Though in JBTS Das B‘ves the name as Dharmakirti, the same work, 
when later edited as the Indian Pandits, changes the, name into Candraklrti 
-ancrtor repeated in HB I. 674. 4. Sum-pa 183. 5. Rahula la 
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Let us first note what the Tibetan authorities have to say 
about DipamVara’a studies under acarya Dharmakirti of 
Suvarnadvipa. We shall next try to answer the following 
questions : 

First, what was this place referred to as Suvarnadvipa 'and 
bow did Dlpamkara go there 7 

Secondly, what do we know of it as a centre of Buddhist 
learning 7 

• Thirdly, what do we know of Seoryo Dharmakirti, whose 
fame as a Buddhist teacher attracted Dlpamkara in such a 
manner that be decided to spend several years studying under 
him? 

'Brom-ston-pa’s stotra and Tbn*bkan*blo*bzah*chos-kyi- 
Si-ma*s history of the bKa*-gdams-pa sect simply mention that 
Atlla received the upadesa of bodhlcltta from the gwr« of 
Suvarnadvipa. ’Gos lo-ls3-ba does not have much more to 
add to this : "Later (i.e. after finishing his studies under the 
Indian acarya-i)", says 'Gos lo-tsa-ba,' "DlpamkaralrijnSna 
visited the teacher gScr-glln'pa. From him he obtained 
numerous secret precepts, placing foremost the Mental Crea- 
tive Effort towards enlighlconient (i.e. bodhicitta-utpadana)*' 
gSer-glin-pa literally means Suvarnadvlpl, i.e. one belong- 
ing to Suvarnadvipa. This is the form in which Dlpamkara’s 
^ece^tor of Suvarnadvipa Is frequentlv tcfected to by the 
Tibetan sources. His real name was Dharmakirti, translated 
into Tibetan as Cbos-kyi-grags-pa, though as we shall 
presently see, in a colophon of his work preserved in 
the bsTao-’gyur, the name occurs as Dharmapala. This 
Dharinapala roust not be confused either with the earlier 
Vijnaoavadl writer who* commented on Vasubandbo’s 
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Nairanjana and Varanasi to trace him out. But nowhere 
was the sage to be found. He resided in India for seven 
years during which time he studied the law and the sciences 
under several learned guni-s and sages.Once in a dream, he was 
told by his guru that the position of a king being not holy was 
not to be envied. He was thrice asked by him if he could aspire 
to the kingdom of Dharma. The prince thrice answered, — 
yes, he could. . Then when his dream was over he found his 
teacher seated near him. By his teacher’s blessings he learned 
the Law and the sacred literature of the Buddhists. He was 
initiated in the secrets of attaining to the saintly path. In this 
manner the prince gained knowledge from various masters, 
having attended to them one after another. His guru had given 
him the name of Dharma Kirti of Suvarnadvipa. On account 
of the preponderance of maitri (friendly feeling) in him, he was 
called Maitra, Then returning to Suvarnadvlpa he converted 
all who had been devoted to tbeTirthika religion to Buddhism. 
So his name Dharmaklrti of Suvarnadvipa became practically 
significant. ‘His. fame, being based on Dharma, also spread 
over Jambudvipa. Though he resided in Suvarnadvipa his 
name became known everywhere abroad.” 

All these are practically useless for the purpose of identi- 
fying the place Dlpamkara went to or for having any historical 
information of acarya Dharmaklrti. Fortunately we are not 
obliged to remain satisfied only with such legendary accounts 
of Suvarnadvipa and Suvarnadvipl. 

Let us begin with the question of Suvarnadvipa. 

R. C. Majumdar’s extensive work bearing the title Suvarna- 
dv'ipa shows that it was the general name for Sumatra, Java 
and the islands of Eastern Archipelago.® “There can be... 
hardly any doubt”, says Majumdar,!® "in view of the state- 
ments of Arab and Chinese writers, and the inscription found 
in Sumatra itself, that that island was also known as Suvarna- 
>bhumi and Suvarnadvipa. Ferrand points out that even now 
Sumatra is designated by the Malays as Pulaw Ema^ or the 

9. S. C. Das* conjecture (D-TED 13t0) that gSer-glih probably mean 
the ancient Pegu is baseless. JO. R. C. Majumbar AICFE IL i. 47. 
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•master the pure teachings of Buddha of which the key was 
possessed by the High Priest alone”,^ 

What exactly is the place referred to as’SuvarnadvIpa and 
what do we know of this guru 7 

S. C. Das® translates a Tibetan passage which gives us a 
palpably legendary account of both. ' ‘'There is a country”, 
according to it, “filled with precious minerals and stones 
called Suvarnadvlpa in the neighbourhood of Jambu*dv1pa. 
It is not'included in the eight dvlpo-s or continents mentioned 
in the sacred books. Lama gSer*glm*pa was born in the royal 
family of that'eountry. As soon as he was born it is said that 
he cried sinai sina, expressive of the name of the three Holies. 
Though the people of that country were all Tlrtbikas, they bad 
not, owing to the prince’s moral merits, the power of disobey-* 
ing the king’s commands. The prince once obtained a cast 
image of Buddha S^kya Muni in a mountain cave. On account 
of bis paying reverence and worshipping it, the people reaped 
an abundant harvest and enjoyed immunity from visitation 
of epidemics. He caused all the people of Suvarnadvlpa to 
imbibe faitb in the religion of Buddha. Then with a view to 
acquire a thorough knowledge of the Dharma be obtained leave 
from bis father to go to Jambudvipa,' for a pilgrimage to 
Vajrasana, the place of attaining to the state of perfect 
Buddhahood. ' At the time he arrived there the Raksasas 
(probably the Simhalese) had also come to reverence the 
Mahabodhi. There also simultaneously congregated all the 
learned and talented men of the Buddhist world. The great 
acarya MahS Sri Ratna, who bad acquired the power of 
attaining to extraordinary toogiviiy; was also present on 'the 
occasion. The prince became faibfully attached lo him and 
except him be trusted ia no other boly man. He reverenced 
him, and during the seven days that he was in bis company he 
became more and more devoted to bim. On the sage having 
suddenly vanished from bis sight the prince in vain called 
him and searched for him everywhere. He visited the 
Lumbini grove at Kapildvdstu, the sites on the banks of 
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tioned as Sri-vijaya and presumably the same as our Vijaya- 
nagaia of Suvarnadvipa — is usually located by the modern 
scholars near the modern Palembangi* of Sumatra : it was the 
most important port of Sumatra^^ as well as the old name of 
the capital city in Sumatra.!® Four inscriptions found in old 
Malay language “prove incontestably that Srl-vijaya was 
already a powerful kingdom before 683 that the king 

of Sri-vijaya as well as the rulers of neighbouring states 
favoured Buddhism, and that Sri-vijaya was a centre of 
Buddhist learning in the islands of the Southern Sea'*!^ 

As R. C. Majumdar points out, it is possible for us to have 
some idea of the importance of Srl-vijaya as a centre of 
Buddhist learning from the following : *‘I-Tsing has left some 
details of his own journey which throw interesting light on the 
culture and civilization in Malayasia. On his way to India, 
the pilgrim halted in Srl-vijaya for six months, and learnt the 
Sabdavidyd (Sanskrit grammar). During his return journey 
also he stopped at Srl-vijaya, and, after a short stay in China, 
he again returned to the same place. Here he was engaged 
in copying and translating the voluminous Buddhist texts which 
he had brought with him from India. Why be chose this place 
for bis work is best explained in his own words : 'Many kings 
and chieftains in the islands of the Southern Ocean admire and 
believe (Buddhism), and their hearts are set on accumulating 
good actions. In the fortified city of Bboja (i.e. Srl-vijaya) 
Buddhist priests number more than 1000, whose minds are 
bent on learning and good practices. They investigate and 
study all the subjects that exist just as in the Middle Kingdom 
(Madhya-Desa, India) ; the rules and ceremonies are not at all 
different. If a Chinese priest wishes to go to the West in 
order to bear (lectures) and read (the original), he had better 
stay here one or two years and practise the proper rules and 
then proceed to Central IndiaV*!^ 

13. Ib, 145. 14. R. C Majumdar AICFE U. i. 7-8. 15. lb. n. i. 45. 
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island of gold. But the Arab writers deCmtely Imply that 
Suvarnadvlpa included a number of islands. Alberuni is quite 
clear on this point, ‘The islands of the Zibaj*, says be, ‘are 
called by the Hindus Suvarnadvipa, i.e. the gold islands*. 
Ibn Said (I3th century A,D.) definitely asserts that Zdbag is an 
archipelago consisting of a large number of islands which 
produce excellent gold.** ’ > 

But this, again, is mnch too general to give us the specific 
idea of the place Dlpamkara went to for bis advanced * studies. 
Fortunately, an extremely significant clue to it is retained 
for us in the form of a colophon of one of the works of 
JDhannakirti himself preserved ' in the bsTan-*gyur. The 
work 'is called Abhisamaya ^ olomkaro ~ namn-prajnSparamita- 
vpadesa sdstra ~ rrttl - durbodha ‘ oloka'nama'fikaM In the 
Peking edition of the bsTan-*gyur, the colophon reads as 
follows : "Writtio by Dharmaklrti on the request of king ^r1 
Cud&manivarmao, during the tenth year of the reign of king 
Cudimanivarman. in* Vijayaoagara of Snvarpadvipa.*' In 
Cordieris Catalogue, the author of the text is mentioned as 
BeSrya Dbarmakirti-irl of Suvarnadvlpa and it is added : 
“The work was composed during the reign of Dcva-srl-varma- 
rSja, the Cudamani, alias Cudamanimandapa, in Malayagiri 
in Vijayanagara of Suvarnadvlpa”. ‘ 

Where, then, was Vijayanagara of Suvarnadvlpa 7 What 
do wc know of Malayagiri there ? Who, rooxcover, was 
king Cad&manivarman or Cu^manimaDdapa, also known as 
Cudamani gr Deva'sri-varmaraja. 

Sri-vijaya of Suvarnadvlpa was the name of a “rich and 
powerful state. The territory under its rule bad shifting 
boundaries, but between the 8tb and 12th centones extended/ 
temporarily at least, not only over Minagkabu and Baiak 
districts of Sumatra, but also went far beyond the island to 
reach Cambodia, Siam aod Ceylon, to cover the greater part 
of Java and the coastal districts of Borneo, and thence to 
strcch out through Baojermasin and Brunei to the Pbili* 
ppines.”** The capital of the state of Sri-vijaya— also men- 
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was the lord of Sri-vijaya, had extended ' the suzerainty of 
•Kataha and had 'makarq as; the.emblem ofhis banner*... This 
interesting record naturally recalls the Nalanda copper-plate 
of the time of Devapala.t . In both cases an Indian king grants 
villages to a Buddhist sanctuary, erected in India by' a 
Sailendra kingV.^o 

'R.'C, Majuradar adds in a note that the “name Culamani- 
varman written in Tamil character is equivalent to Cudamani- 
’varman**. We can thus see that the Suvarnadvlpa king 
Cudamanivarman, in the tenth year of whose region acarya 
Dharmakirti wrote his Abhisamaya-atamkara-nama-prajnapara-' 
mita-upadesa-sastra-vrtti-durbodha^Sloka-namo^fikat was a Sai- 
lendra king and that his son Mara-Vijayottuhgavarman built 
a monastery in southern India in the name of bis father. We 
have no clear knowledge of the date of the accession of 
.COd&ma^ivarman, though, on the basis of Chinese' and Indian 
sources, K. C. Majumdar^^'puts the date ofhis death and that 
of the accession of his son -between A.D. 1005 and 1008., i.e. 
only a • few years before Atila ^wcnt to Suvarnadvlpa. 
DharmaklrU’s work under consideration, therefore, must have 
been written some years earlier than this. 

Atisa, as we have seen, started his voyage for Suvarna- 
dvlpa in A.D. 1012. The voyage must have been a long one, 
extending over several months. , There is, therefore, some 
ground to presume that he reached Sumatra in A.D. 1013. The 
-Tibetan sources repeatedly assert that he spent twelve years in 
Suvarnadvlpa, studying .under acarya Dharmakirti. That is, 
he might have started his return voyage to India sometime in 
A.D. 1025. This, again, roughly coincides with another 
important dale of the history of Suvarnadvlpa. viz, that of the 
fall of the Sailendra empire. ‘*The oversea conquests of 
•RSjendra Cola”, .says R. C. >1ajumdar,33 “took place in 
the 13th year ofhis reign, i. c. A.D. 1024-25, possibly during 
its latter part. We may, therefore, provisionally accept A.D. 
1025 as the date of the great catastrophe which befell the 
§a\lendra empire”. AtUa, thus, left Sumatra shortly after 

20. Jb. II. 1. 167.9. 21. Ib. U. 1. 169.70. 22. Ib. IL i. 179. 
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Thus already in the seventh century A.D. ^rl-vijaya became 
an important centre of Buddhist culture. “The importance of 
^ri-vijaya...*', continues R. C. Majumdar, ‘“deserves, however, 
more than a passing notice. Apart 'from its position as a 
great centre of Buddhism, it merits distinction as the earliest 
scat of that Mahayina sect which was destihed ultimately to 
play such a leading part in the whole of Malayasia”,*® This# 
as Majumdar shows, is proved not only by the statement 
ofl'Tsing but also by the inscriptions of the -kings of ^rl* 
vijaya. ' ‘ 

In the lOth-lltb century A.D., the period that mtcrcsls us 
most, “Sri*vijaya formed an important and an -integral part 
of” the Sailendra Empire, — “a mighty empire, comprising 
a large part of the Malay Archipelago and Malay Peninsula”.'® 
‘In the eleventh century A.D.”, says Majumdar, “the one 
outstanding fact in the history of the ’ l§aiiendras, known to us,’ 
is a long-drawn straggle with the powerful Cola rulers of 
South India. At first there existed friendly relations between 
tbe Cola kings and the iatlendra rulers. This is proved by an 
inscription, which is engraved on twentyone plates, and Is 
now preserved in the Leiden Museum along with another 
of three plates. The two records are known -respectively 
as the Larger Leiden Grant and Smaller LeJdan Grant. 
...The Larger Leiden Grant is written partly in Sanskrit and 
partly in Tamil. The 'Tamil portion telU us that the Cola 
king R5jar3ja, the great, granted, in the twenty-first 'year of 
his reign, the revenues of a village for the upkeep of- the 
shrine of Buddha in theCulSmamvarma-vihara which was being 
constructed by Culamanivannao, king of Kadaram, at "NSga-* 
pattana. Tbe Sanskrit portion tells us that RajarSja gave, in 
the twenty-first year of his reign, a village to the Buddha 
residing in the Cuiamantvarroa-vihara which was built at 
Nagipattana by Sri-Mara-Vijayottufigavannan* in' the namrf 
of his father Culamanivannao. It further informs us that 
Mara-Vijayotlungavarman was bom in the '^ailendra family^ 
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of Suvarnadvipa to confirm the royal birth of Dharmaklrti. 
But let us not conjecture. The fact is that the history of 
Suvarnadvipa is not yet known to us in all details and our 
knowledge of the personal life of Dharmaklrti is extremely 
meagre. Sum-pa®® asserts that he studied for 12 years at ‘the 
Vikramaslla monastery. There is, unfortunately, nothing 
definite either to corroborate or to reject it. What is definitely 
known of him is his stature as a teacher and exponent of 
Buddhism. 

Dharmaklrti had presumably some other notable Indian 
students besides Dipamkara. Rabula®*^ mentions the names 
of certain illustrious Indian scholars having been students 
of Dharmaklrti and this perhaps on the basis of Sum-pa*s 
account. We positively know, however, of another important 
student of Dharmaklrti, namely Kamala or Kamalaraksita, 
who was a contemporary of Dipamkara, In the colophons 
of three of the works^i of Dharmaklrti in the bsTan-’gyur, it is 
said that the texts were exposed by the request of bis disciples 
Kamalaraksita (or Kamala) and Dlpamkara-lri-jnana. We do 
not have, in the Tibetan sources, much account of the life of 
Kamalaraksita. Nevertheless, that be was a significant 
Buddhist writer can be judged from the fact that about nine 
of his works#* are preserved in the bsTan-’gyur. It is, there- 
fore, remarkable that in the list of the outstanding students of 
Dharmaklrti or gScr-gHn-pa, Sum-pa*# does not mention 
Kamalaraksita at all. Sum-pa mentions four eminent students 
of gSer-glin-pa and they were Santi, Jo-bo, Jnanasri-milra and 
Ratnaklrti. 

We arc left to judge tbe stature of Dharmaklrti or Dharma- 
pala of Suvarnadvipa as a Buddhist writer mainly from his 
works that are preserved in Tibetan translation in the bsTan- 
’gyur, though of course there is nothing to presume that all his 
works were translated into Tibetan. 

Sum.pa US. 30. 2500 Years, liO 31. mDoxxvii. 6: 

mDo xxviL 7 ; mDo xxxl. 4. 32. mDo xxvh. 6, 7 ; xxxi. 4 ; wniii. 87 ; 

tG. xliii. 10, 12, 27, 32; rG. txxxi. IS. Possibly also mDo cxxvtii. 3. 
33. Sum-Pa 118. 
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the fall of the Sajlcndras Was it because of the disturbed 
conditions of ^rl'Vjjaya, which, in all probability, followed the 
political catastrophe 

We do not know what happened after thisto 2 e 2 oaDbanna- 
iirtiortothe moaasteryof ^n-vyaya of which he was the 
High Priest Sum-pa^* tells as that he lived up to the age of 
150 and that he was living m Suvarnadvipa when Atl& was 
appointed the High Priest of the Vikramaiila monastery in 
India. Nevertheless, it was not unlikely for the political 
catastrophe to have affected Dharmakirti The Sailendra 
kings were not only his patrons but moreover could have been 
his actual relations, because the Tibetans repeatedly assert that 
guru Dbarmaklrti was bom in the royal family of Suvarna- 
dvTpa 

In his arofffl to Dipatnkara, *Brom says that the guru of 
Suvarnadvipa was of royal descent ** We have already seen 
the legendary aceooot of Dbarmaklrti quoted by S. C Das, 
according to which, he was bom in the royal family of 
Suvamadvipa. Sam*ps*» asserts that pSer*glin pa was a son 
of the king of Suvamadvipa The sources on which Nagwang 
Nima and Lama Chimpa base their Life of Atifa make the 
same assertion.^* 

To all these are to be added the following evidences of the 
bsTan-’gyur. As the author of ^lksa’Samucca}a abhhama}a~ 
noma®’ is mentioned gSer glin-rgyal-po dPal ldan*chos-5lcyon. 
nJcaniDg iri Dbarmapata, the king of Suvamadvipa (Suvarna- 
dvipa*TSja Sri dhannapSla) In the colophon of the Sat}a- 
draya-avaiara^* by DIpantkara are mentioned the names of 
certain MahiySna teachers, m the list of which occurs “guru 
Dbarmapaia, king of Suvarnadvipa” 

Are we to reject all these as mere fables or as the Tibetan 
ways of glonfyiDg tbe teacher? Were the Tibetans, m other 
words, trying to exalt the 5caf><i according to the image of 
^akyamoni, who renounced the kingdom m favour of the 
life of a monk ’ We have no direct evidence in the history 

23 Son) pa tl8 24 ilakal 25 Sum-pa, //Kfex ccuii. 26. See 
Appendix A Section 6 27 mDo xxxi 4 28 tnDo soux 9 
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master of the Mahayana philosophy and logic. Thus Dharma- 
kirii, who made DIpamkara a master in the Mahayana philo- 
soph>, must have been a great scholar himself. It is no wonder 
that the colophons of at least two of the important philo- 
sophical works of DIpamkara, the Satya-dvaya-avatara^^ and 
the Bodhicarya’avatara-bhasyat^^ express direct inspiration 
to the teachings of Dharmakirli, and this as the continuer of 
the tradition of the Mahayana philosophy represented by 
Nagarjuna, Maitreyanatha and Candrakirti. 
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Six works ia the .bsTan-*gyur*4 arc deCmtcly to be attri- 
buted to him. These are: (1) Abhisamaya-alamkara-nama- 
prajnaparamita-upadesa^ - saitra‘Vrtti‘duTbodha’Oloka‘nama-t)kd, 
(2) ,Bodhlsattva-caryavalara-plnd3rtha, (5) Bodhlsattva-carya^ 
vatdra^sattrlmsat-plndartha, (4) ^iksa^samuccaya'abhlsamaya- 
nama, (5) Arya-acala-sadkana-nanta and (6) Krodha-ganapatl- 
sadhana. Dipamkara took part in the Tibetan translation of 
all these, except the last one. In the Peking edition, the 
colophon of the Arya-aeala-sSdhana-nama even mentions that 
the work was translated by Dipamkara himself, i.e. without 
the help of any Tibetan to4s2>ba. 

The first of the above-mentioned works appears to be the 
magnum opus of Dharraaklrti. Rin-chen-bzan-po or Ratna- 
bhadra, perhaps the, greatest of the Tibetan translators, worked 
under Dlparnkara for its translation. It is a stupendous work 
on MabSySna philosophy, devoted mainly to the clear exposi- 
tion of the highest pSramita conceived by the MahaySolsts, 
namely the pro/Hapfl/’anj/ra. In bulk the work is about forty 
times that of Dlparpkara’s Bodhl^patha-pradipo : in the Peking 
edition of the bsTao-’gyur, while the latter occupies only 53 
lines the former occupies about 2044 lines. 

From this work alone, we could have perhaps considered 
him as one of the most outstanding representatives of the 
Mahayana philosophy of the lOtb-lltb century A.D. But there 
is another way of assessing bis stature as a Mah&yana philo- 
sopher and it is to review the subsequent career of Dipamkara 
himself. From the works of Dipamkara it is quite clear that 
be acquired a great proficiency in MabSyana philosophy and 
logic. But where and when did he acquire this 7 We have 
already seen that it is difficult to think, that. Dipamkara 
acquired this in India : be spent about two years in India 
after bis Buddhist ordination and there is no evidence to indi- 
cate that before bis ordination he made any serious effort at 
studying the Buddhist canonical and classical works. He next 
spent twelve years in Sovarnadvipa studying under Dbanna- 
klrti. Apparently it was during this period that be became a 
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the Tirthika heretics in religions controversy and thereby 
jnaintained the superiority of Buddhism over all other religions 
of Magadha**.® After this, continues the biography, “At the 
request of king Naya Pala be accepted the post of High Priest 
of Vikrama Sila. At this time Magadha was invaded by the 
king of Karnya (probably Kanauj). Naya Pala’s armies first 
sufiered a defeat at the bands of the enemy who bad advanced 
up to the capital. The king of Magadha was victorious at last 
when his enemy sued for peace, and a treaty was signed by 
which friendship was established between the two kingdoms. 
In this treaty Dlpatnkara took an active part. It was be who 
brought about a reconciliation between the king of Karnya 
and Naya Pala*’.^ 

In his notes,^ S. C. Das translates another Tibetan passage 
glorifying the role of Dipainkara in bringing about this peace : 
“During AUla’s residence at VajrSsana a dispute having arisen 
between the two, Naya Pata, king of Magadha, and the Tirthika 
king of Karnya of the west ; the latter made war upon 
Magadha* Failing to capture the city bis trooiis sacked some 
of the sacred Buddhist institutions and killed altogether five 
(men), out of whom four were ordained monks and one upasaka. 
When a good deal of church furniture was carried away as 
booty (from the possession of the clergy) Atisa did not shew 
any kind of concern or anger at it, but remained guiet^ medi> 
tating on the bodliicitla, love for humanity and compassion. 
Afterwards when victory turned towards (Nayapala) and the 
troops of Karnya were being slaughtered by the armies of 
Magadha, he took the king of Karnya and his men under his 
protection and sent them away. The king of Karnya rever- 
enced Atlla and became devoted to him. He invited him to 
his country which was in Western India and did him honour. 
Atl^ also caused a treaty to be concluded between the two 
kings. With the exception of the arliclcs of food that were 
destroyed at the time of war, all other things which had fallen 

2. S. C. Das in JETS I. i. 9. 3. tb, 9-10. 4 . Jb, 9 q. 
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At the age of aboct fortyfoar Dipamkara retorned to India 
from Suvarnadvlpa. He had about fifteen years to stay In 
India before he left for Tibet. Two events of outstanding 
importance are mentioned by tbe Tibetan sonrees as connected 
with his life during this period. These are : 1) his mission 
of peace in the war between Nayapala. the king of Magadha, 
and the heretical {firthlka^ king Karna of the west, and 2) bis 
appointment as tbe High Priest of tbe Vikramailla rlhara, 
where he spent most of bis mature years in India. 

Before we proceed to discuss these. It may be nsefol to 
recapitulate certain dates. 

Alisa was bom in A.D. 982. At tbe age of thirtyone 
(according to tbe Tibetan way of reckoning) I e. presumably In 
A.D. 1012, be sailed for Suvarnadvlpa, reaching it very likely 
In A.D. 1013. After spending twelve years there, i.e. about 
A. D. 1025, be sailed back for India. According to tbe Tibetan 
way of reckoning years, agaiu, in A.O. 1025 Aiiia was forty- 
four, the age actually mentioned by some of tbe Tibetan 
sources when be returned. AtUa finally left India for Tibet 
in the Iron-Malc-Dragon year, I. c. A.D, 1040, notwithstanding 
tbe controversies about this date. Further, though there are 
controversies about tbe Pala chronology, tbe date of tbe 
accession of Nayapala is generally accepted as A. D. 1038.* 
On this calculation Atlsa stayed for only two years in India 
after the accession of king Nayapala of Magadba. 

With these dates in mind, we nsay now proceed to consider 
the peace mission of Atlsa, 

According to the Life of ACisa translated by S. C. Das, after 
returning from Suvarnadvlpa AtUa spent some time at tbe 
••vihara of Maba Bodhl atVajrasana”, where “be thricedefeated 
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out a number of years before the accession of Karna. It is 
“likely that the war, referred to in the Tibetan texts, is only a 
phase of the long-drawn struggle between the Palas^ and the 
^ Kalachuris, which had been going on since the time of 
Gahgeyadeva**.® Secondly, the actual date of Atisa’s depar- 
ture for Tibet could have been later than A.D. 1040, or more 
specifically, A.D. 1042, as is sometimes suggested by S. C. Das.i® 
“The initial success of the Kalachuris”, says R. C. Majumdar,ii 
“is testified to by the Tibetan tradition, the claim in Kalachuri 
records that Gangeyadeva defeated the ruler of Anga, and the 
occupation of Benares by the latter. The discomfiture of the 
Kalachuris towards the end, and their treaty with the Paias, 
may have been due, to a great extent, to the death of the great 
king Gangeyadeva. This theory fits in well with the date of 
departure of Dipainkara as given in the Tibetan texts, if we 
take the latest date proposed, viz. 1042 A.D.”. 

It is not for us to suggest here any definite view, though we 
shall see later that A. D. 1042 cannot be taken as the date 
of Dlpamkara’s departure for Tibet. At the same time, the 
difficulty about the first solution above is obvious : if the war 
mentioned took place before the accession of Karna, why do 
the Tibetan sources refer to it os between Karna and 
Nayapala? Could it be that Karna was then leading his army 
not as the king but as the prince and heir-apparent ? 


9. Majumdar in HB i. 145. 10. Das in JASB 1881. 237. In his 
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in the bands of the parties were either restored or compensated 
for Unmindfal of his health, even at the nsk of his life, 
Atisa again and again crossed the nvers that lay between the 
two kingdoms and thereby brought peace to all living beings” 
The historians of Bengal find tt necessary to examine 
critically this Tibetan account of the role of Atisa in his con- 
temporary political history 

There can be no doubt abont the intimate relation Ati£a 
had with king Nayapala The letter he wrote to NavapaJa 
from Nepal (on his way to Tibet), which is preserved in the 
bsTao**gyur under the title Vimala ratna hkha nama,^ could in 
fact be written only by a spiritual preceptor to his dear 
disciple If, therefore, Nayapala was actually m war with 
some king and Alisa wanted to effect a peace, he could have 
easily influenced Nayapala in favour of it Historically, how 
ever, the more important qatsttons art Who was this king of 
K&rnya of the West and did hts war against Nayap&la occur 
at a time when Atiia was m India to be able to conduct the 
peace mission 

R- C Majumdat® identifles this hostile king as *‘the Kala» 
chun king Kama orLakshm1karna*% a long-drawn strugglewifb 
whom formed the most important event during the reign of 
king Nayapala The generally accepted view is that the 
Kalachun king Kama succeeded his father king Gangevadeva 
m A D 1041,'’' though J C Cbosh» suggests that it was in 
A D 1039 Thus, assuming the latter dale to be correct, 
there is no difficulty m accepting to plausibility of Dipamkara 
med ating in the war between Kama and Nayapala Accepting, 
however, AO 1041 as the correct date ofihe accession of 
king Kama, the difficulty in admitting the Tibetan account of 
Dipamkara's peace mission becomes obvious, the date of 
his departure for Tibet being A D 1040 

Following R, C Majomdar, two ways of solving the difficulty 
may be succested Pint, there are grounds to think that the 
hostility between the Pala rulers and the Kalachun kings broke 

5 See Ap'vnd X C, Section 5 6 Majuadar ts HB i 144 
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Somapuri. Further, and this is somewhat strange, though 
our knowledge of the earlier Buddhist monasteries like 
Nalanda are definitely authenticated by the archaeological 
recrods, we have to depend mainly on the Tibetan accounts 
for these later monasteries, Somapurj being the only exception 
to this. The monastery excavated at Paharpur in Rajsabi 
district, according to our archaeologists, is the same as 
Somapuri. Judging it by its ruins, we are led to the view that it 
must once have been an extremely imposing vihara of the Pala 
times. This, again, is a Utile strange. For in the Tibetan 
accounts of the Buddhist monasteries of the Pala period 
Somapuri does not figure so prominently compared to 
VikramasDa and Odantapuri. This by itself indicates that 
the Tibetan accounts of (he Buddhist vihara-s of Dipamkara’s 
time are to be viewed with considerable critical caution and 
since the same legends are sometimes mentioned in connection 
with both Odantapuri and Somapuri, even the possibility of 
some cunfusloo of the ^names of these monasteries in the 
Tibetan sources connot be entirely ruled out. However, since 
pur knowledge of these vihara-s, particularly as centres of 
Dlpamkara’s activities, is based primarily on the Tibetan 
sources, it is only reasonable for us to begin by compiling 
here what we hear of these from the Tibetans. 
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As is ODly to be expected, Alisa’s activities in India for 
about fifteen years intervening between bis return from Suvarna- 
dvlpa and the departure for Tibet were centered in some of 
the monasteries of the time. Of these the monastery known 
to the Tibetans by the name of Vikramasila roust have been 
the foremost According to the persistent assertions of the 
Tibetans, it was the main centre of Alisa’s mature Indian 
career and it was at this monastery that be received the invita- 
tion to Tibet However, Vikramasila was by no means the 
only monastery to which his activities were confined. Apart 
from Nalanda, where AtUa cxecotcd a bterar work.t and 
apart of course from Vajrasaoa, where like any other devout 
Buddhist Atila must have made a number of pilgrimages, 
the Tibetan sources distinctly mention two other roonasterls, 
called Odaotapurl and Soroapurl, as connected with his 
career. 

Thus as seals of Atlla’s mature Indian career the names of 
three monasteries interest us roost. These are Vikramasila, 
Odantaporl and Somapurl. Before, however, we proceed to 
discuss the nature of Atisa’s connections with these, it may 
be worthwhile to try to have some idea of the monasteries. 

All the three monasteries came to prominence during the 
last phase of Buddhism in India, or more specifically, during 
the PSla rule in Eastern India. So we do not expect the 
earlier Chinese travellers to leave for us any record of these. 
■Neither I-Tsing nor Hiuen Tsaog. from whom we know so 
much about the earlier monasteries like Natand^ and others, 
have anything to say about Vikramasila, Odantaporl and 

1 . lathe Pctcio? edition, the colophon of tG. Ixvj. 6, readi ". . . transUled 
by the Indiaa pandUa Dlp3inliara.&rI-joSna and the Tibetan IcMsa-ba 
V^ryaiimha of rOya at tbecomdorofSrl NalaodT*. 
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(Sanskrit) word, it is really hard, if not impossible to make any 
coherent meaning of vikramahla. 

But there is really no reason to think that the actual name 
of the monastery was Vikraraa^ila rather than Vikrama^ila. It 
is necessary to remember that the monastery is known to us 
mainly from the Tibetan sources and the actual Indian 
evidence to corroborate these is extrelemy slender. So the 
main question is : How do the Tibetans themselves mention 
the name ? 

Like the name of Dipamkara, the name of this monastery 
occurs in the Tibetan sources in two forms. First, in the form 
of an exact transliteration of the Indian word in Tibetan 
characters. Secondly, in the form of what the Tibetans intend 
to be an exact translation of the Indian word into their own 
language. Of these the first form Is more common and we 
read it as 

i< e. Vikramaltia, notwithstanding the occasional and 
obviously corrupt form as Vikramalaitla or Vri-ka-ma-la-li-la. 
Vikramasila, e.g , is the form in which Taranatba® uses the 
name and it is also found to occur in the colophons of a 
number of works in the bsTan-’gyor.ro Further, judging from 
fhe fact that Roerich, in his fransiaCion of the SAie Annans, 
throughout uses the spelling in Roman script as Vikramasila, 
we are left to presume that *Gos lo-tsa-ba, too, uses the same 
spelling in Tibetan characters. 

But this, it will be argued, cannot be a decisive evidencefor 
the name being actually Vikramasila rather than Vikramasila. 
The reason is simple. Ordinarily speaking, there is no provision 
in Tibetan script to differentiate between the sounds o and a, 
as between i and i. Only when the Tibetans feel the need of 
an absolutely accurate transliteration of an Indian word — as 
they sometimes do in thecases ofthe Tantnka spells (rfharnnhs), 
where the exact sound of a word is supposed to be of great 


9. Turanatha, Benares cd , 201. 10. See Appendix B. 
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To begin with, there is some confusion about the actual 
name of this monastery. Though throughout the History of 
Bengal the name occurs as Vikramasila, modern scholars like 
H. D. Sankaha,! Nundolal De,» S Dull* and others* 
spell it as Vikramasila This is perhaps because throughout 
the Indian Pandits by S C. Das, upon which these scholars 
largely depend for the knowledge of the monastery, its name 
occurs as Vikrama Sil^, though S.C Das himself, m bis English 
Index and Contents of Sum-pa's work* gives the spelling as 
Vikrama §ila and in his Tibesan^Enghsh Dictionary^ mentions 
it as Vikramalila. This is quite curious. It is curious, again, 
that though S. C Vidyabhusaoa^ prefers to spell the name as 
Vikramarili, in his notes be quotes two Sansknt passages m 
which the name of the monastery is clearly given as Vikrama* 
lila in DevaoSgarl script. Thus, the colophon of the 5rng* 
dharH'Stotra-dk^ contains the words : hrlmad vikramasilO'deia’ 
mahayih3ri}a etc. In the Vrhai-syayombhu-pufana, again, 
occur the words : tada nkramasilasi vihare etc. 

S. Dull® even goes to the extent of suggesting that the 
fact of the monastery being situated on "a bluff bill”, “is taken 
to be a justification of the spelling" Vikramasila What is 
overlooked, however, is the more important fact that the 
Indian word for stone or rock is iilo and not hlo As such, 
even if the monastery was actually called VikramaSila its 
possible significance is to the sought somewhere else than the 
"bluff hill" on which It was supposed to have been situated 
But where else can such a significance be sought ? Tins is a 
difficult question. Assuming it to have been an Indian 

1 Sankalia 179ff 2- N De JASB 1919 Iff 1. Dull in 

2 S 0 O years, \90f 4 P. N. Bose 33 5 Sum pa. /nifcx xlvu , 

Conienissy- € D TED 869. 7. Vidyabhusaoa HMSIL 130. 

g Dull in 2S00 Years, WO 
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word for stone is rdo^ for hiil ri and for rock brag. The 
absence of any Such word in the Tibetan translation of the name 
Vikramaslla proves that the name, as the Tibetans understood 
it» had nothing to suggest the idea of a rock or bill. On the 
other band, what is positively conveyed by the Tibetan transla* 
tion of the name of the vihara is the idea of strong moral 
conduct or of what is being conveyed by the Sanskrit 
word sila. 

It may be tempting to conjecture from all these that such a 
name was chosen for the monastery for glorifying it is a centre 
of strong moral discipline. As a matter of fact, in the Life of 
Atisa translated by S. C. Das it is suggested that “according 
to some writers” the monastery owed this name “to the high 
moral character of its monks.**i^ Though Sankalia^^ is 
inclined to take this suggestion seriously, it is quite evident 
that the biographer of Atlla himself does not agree to do so, 
for an expression like “according to some” etc. is tbe usual 
Tibetan way of differing from a suggestion under considera* 
tion or of expressing doubt about it. Besides, notwitbstand- 
iog the effort at constructing an honorific sense of the name 
Nalanda,t7 the names of ^ tbe Buddhist viAora-s known to us, 
like Somapurl, Odantapurl, Jagaddala, etc,, do not usually 
have any honorific significance. 

On the other hand, R. C. Majumdar suggests another con- 
sideration from which the Vikramasita monastery could have 
received this name. As wc shall presently see, the founder- 
patron of this monastery was king Dbarmapala, though it is 
sometimes conjectured that bis successor Devapala could have 
founded it. “The reference**, says R, C, Majumdar, “to tbe 
'tihara as ^r'imad-vikramasila’deva-maha'/ihara {MiXto.—Nepai,, 
229) shows that Vikramaslla was another name or blruda of 
Dharmapala (or Devapiila) who founded it”.t8 xijjg^ 

15. JBTSi. j. 11. 16. SankaliaSl. 17. /6.35f. 18. Majumdar 

in HB i.ll5n. 
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significance— they indicate the long sound by adding the 
special sign of dtrgha^^ under a letter. But there is no ground 
to think that they feel the need of being so scrupulous while 
giving the name of the monastery in their own senpt and, 
therefore, even if this name were actually Vikramalila they 
can as well transUtcraic it simply as Vikramastla, i c 
without adding the sign of dirgha under the last a 

However, the force of this argument is only apparent It 
needs to be noted that while transliterating the name of the 
vihara, the Tibetans do use the special sign of dirgha for il of 
Vikramalila, though no sign is added to the ending a for the 
purpose of making it a long one This indicates that the 
Tibetan transliteration of the name Vikramalila cannot be 
taken as a casual one if special care is taken to indicate 
that the 1 in the name is a long one and no such care is seen in 
the case of the last a, the presumption is that they know the 
monastery as Vikramaiila rather than Vikramaiili There 
is another and more cooviociog argument in favour of this 
assumption It is to be found in what the Tibetans intend to 
be an exact translation of the name into their own language. 

In Tibetan translation, the name of the monastery occurs 
as rNaoi goon nan tshui tsbul literally means ' natural 

disposition, temperament, eic’*»» That is, it is the Tibetan 
equivalent of the Indian word iih id the broader sense gNon 
means 'to press, to force down, to suppress, etc’** rNam is 
the Tibetan equivalent of the Sanskrit prefix vl, meaning 
strongly or well So, rnam gnon means to press or suppress 
firmly Thus, rNara gnon nan tsbul may roughly be rendered 
as ‘one who strongly subdues natural disposition* or ‘one with 
strong moral conduct Such a sense is quite near the literal 
meaning of the Sanskrit word nkramasila In any case, the 
evidence of the word nan tshui is decisive The only Sanskrit 
equivalent that it suggests is sjla and it is quite far from cod- 
veymg any idea of iila, i,c atone, rock or bill. The Tibetan 

11 oamcly 
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Das himself— an omission that appears to be absolutely 
unaccounted for — though the obvious presumption is that 
S. C. Das himself came across in some of the Tibetan sources’’ 
the alternative names by which the "vihara was better known in 
India. But for his forgetfulness to mention these alternative 
names, 5 we could have perhaps been better equipped today to 
answer certain questions concerning this monastery -which 
remain for us quite confounding. 

Let us, however, begin with what the Tibetan historians 
have to say about this monastery and its founder-patrOn. 

‘‘After U", says.TaranMha,®s “that king’s son* DharmapMa 
became king.. His reign was for- sixly«four years. He ruled 
over .Kamarupa, Tirahuti, Gauda, etc., in the east up to the 
sea, in the^ west up to Delhi, in the north up to Jalandhar, in 
the south up to Vindhya. Then Siiphabhadra and Jnanapada 
were his gur«-s. He collected pat}dita-% of prafilaparamita and 
gufiyasamaja from ten directions. At that time, the pandita-s 
ot guhyasamSJa and prajnaparamita could fill whole areas. 
When be became king, in Bengal the siddha Scarya Kukuri>pa 
(K.ukkuri-pa) was working for the welfare of every living being. 
The history of this can be known elsewhere. In fact, he 
(Dharmapala) slatted, since the time of bis ascending the 
throne, to invite panditas-s of prajnaparamiia, including acarya 
Siiphabhadra, etc. The king built about fifty Buddhist centres 
in all, among, which tbirtyfiye were centres for the study of 
praj'n5p3ramho. Sti VikTamaiila vihara r(was built) on tbe 
bank of the Ganga in the north of Magadha on top of a hill. 
At its centre was built a shrine with n life-size image of Maba- 
bodhi. Around this (were built) fifiylhree small shrines for 
the study of guhyatantra and another fiftyfour common 
temples. Thus the number of temples was one hundred and 
eight, and also the outer wall. He (Dharmapala) provided for 
the livelihood of one hundred and eight pandita-s.** 

“After that", says Sum-pa,»* “the king’s son Dharmapala, 


23. Taranatha, Benares cd , 200-1. Free Translation. 24. Sum-pa 112-3. 
Free Translation 
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Majumdar thinks, is corroborated by- the followioe evidence 
of the Ramacarlto : “Ynvaraja HSravarsha belonged to the 
Pala family of Bengal... .It has been 'suggested that- Vikrama* 
£Ua, the father ^fYuvarSja, was another name ofDharmapSla, 
who founded the ‘VikraroasiJa monastery and Haravafsha is 
identical with Devapila.”^® ' • 

; Thus, like the Cudiraanivarman vtharo 6f south India, 
which owed its name to its founder-patron the §ailendrU king 
CudSmanivarman, the Vikramasila vihara, too, could have 
owed its name to its founder-patron king VikramaSlIa who was 
none else than DharmapSla. However, as we have already 
said, the Vikramasila vihara is known to us mainly front the 
Tibetan sources and though -the Tibetans repeatedly assert 
that the monastery was fodnded by Dharmapaia, they appear 
to be totally unaware of the possibility of it being named after 
Dbarmapita, alias. Vikfamalila; ' 

What, then, the Tibetans have to say about this name ? 
We have, in their writings, certain explanations of the name 
which are but transparent fictions. Thus, e g., it is suggested 
that “because of its being the site where a Yaksa...of the name 
of Vikrama was suppressed, it was called the Vikramfi Slli.”*'’ 
At the same lime, we have in the same Tibetan work a sugges- 
' tion about the name of the monastery which, histOricaHy 
^ speaking, may be extremely signiBcanl. '“The Vihara”, accord- 
ing to it.st “became known by foar'names in thefourquarters. 
In Tibet it was famed under the name of Vikrama Slla.*" In 
his note, S. C. Das adds, “U is probable that the greatVeligious 
establishment which rose by the side of the little Vihara of 
Vikrama Slia and afterwards incorporated with it was anciently 
called by the ahave-mendoned three names. Hence 'it may be 
that Vikrama Slla had four names of which the most famous 
was Vikrama Slla, by which it was well-known to the people of 
Himavat, i.c. Tibet”.** Astonishingly, “the above-mentioned 
three names” are nowhere to be traced in the writings of S. C. 
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lo which the most important religious establishment sponsored 
by Dharmapala was situated on top of a hill, on the bank of 
the Gahga, somewhere to the-north of Magadha and that the 
Tibetans knew this as the Vikramasila vihard. 

The biographer of Atisa translated by S. C. Das seems to 
depend substantially on the same tradition, though he adds 
obvious legends to it, ‘‘Acarya Kampala**, says he,®^ “a 
learned professor of the school of Buddhist Tantras at Sri 
landa, who had obtained the siddhi or perfection in the 
mahdmudra mysticism, was once struck with the features of a 
bluff rocky hillock which stood in the bank of the Ganges. 
Observing its peculiar fitness for the site of a Vihara he re- 
marked that Under royal auspicious it could be turned into a 
great place for the use of the snmgA( 2 ,...By dint of fore-know- 
ledge he also' knew that one time there on that hill a great 
Vihara would > be built. It is said that in course of time 
Kampala was bom as Dharmapala, the renowned king of 
Magadha. He built the monastery of Vikrama §ilS on that 
hill. ..the king furnished the Vihara with four ' establishments, 
each consisting of twcntyscvcn monks belonging to the four 
principal sects of the Buddhists.** 

There is some confusion over the question whether Dharma- 
pala or Devapala was actually the founder of the monastery. 
“According to other traditions, however”, says R. C. 
Majumdar,83 **Devapala is regarded as its founder.*' The 
only evidence given by Majumdar for such a remark is the 
reading by Cordicr of a colophon of one of Dipamkara's 
works in the bsTan-’gyur.®* called the Ratna-karandodgh^a- 
tiama-madhyamaka-vpadesa. According to this colophon, the 
text was written by < Diparakara on the request oTiakya bhiksu 
Jaya^ila (Nag-tsho),> the good disciple, at the Vikramasila 
temple. There is no difficulty about the colophon so far. 
But while mentioning the name of the Vikramalila temple, the 
colophon also mentions the name of Devapala and, peculiarly 

31. JETS I. i. 10-tl. 32. HB t USa. cf Das in JBTS 1. 1. lOn. 
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wbo had a great devoUon to prajnSparamllS ruled op to 
KSmarupa, Tirahuti, Gauda, etc, op to the coast of the sea 
on the east, in the west up to Delhi, in the north up to Jalan- 
dhar, and m the south up to Viodbya He reigned for sixty- 
four years During his reign, he became disciple of both 
Hanbhadra and his student BuddhajnSnapada On the first 
month of the calendar year, he attained great bhss On the 
north of Magadha, on the bank of the Gang:& and on top of 
a hill was built (by Dharmaplla) the Vikrama^ila vihara, which 
had one hundred and seven shrines around the Central Hall 
and an outer wall It was supported by fifty endowments 
for the religious centre and provided the livelihood for one 
hundred and eight pandtta s At that time, prafilaparamUa 
and satMja were widely spread That was the time when in 
the west king CakrSyudha (') and in the north m Tibet Khn- 
sron-lde btsan were ruling This is a rough account " 

The surprising similarity between the two accounts is 
obvious, as obvious perhaps are the exaggerations in the 
descriptions of the extent and duration of DharmapSla's rule, 
for an actual historical assessment of which we are to look 
elsewhere Acirya Simhabhadra mentioned by TSranStha** 
was presumably the same as aeSrya Hanbhadra mentioned by 
Sum-pa The two authorities mention ihe two names as the 
preceptor of aeSrya Jnanapida, vanously mentioned as Bnddha- 
joana*’ Buddhasrijnana*® or Buddbajnauapada ** From 
the Tibetan accounts it appears that Hanbhadra and Jnanapida 
belonged to Dharmapala’s time and^njoyed his patronage 
What particularly interests ns here is that of all the religious 
centres sponsored by Dharmapala, both Tfiranatha and Sum- 
TATOt AtA An'S 

Apparently both the hislonans feel that this Tiftaro was of most 
outstanding importance Further, the location of the monas- 
tery as mentioned by both is identical In other words, both 
Taranatba and Sum pa depend here on a tradition according 

2S HBi-lOSff 26 SeeatoB N Datta Afi-j/JcTofejSl 27 BA 
1.353 367f 28 76 29 Ba-stoo « 159f 30 For Dharmapala s 
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■■was no less than that of their adversaries, the Brahmanas, had 
built Vikrama Sila on a rival spot situated on the northern 
reach of the Ganges. These circumstances, and the account 
of its being originally bitilt on a rocky hill on the right bank 
of the Ganges, and the similarity of the'names Vaishkaran 
with ‘ the name Vikrama, may tempt one to risk the identifica- 
tion of Vikrama Sila with Vaishkaran Sila of modem Sultan 
Gung near Bhagalphr”. 

' S. C. Vidyabhusanase substantially agrees with' this and 
'the modern Tibetan scholar dGe-’dun-chos-’phel*® locates 
Vikrama4ila somewhere in the same area. “On the route from 
Gaya to Calcutta’*, says the latter, “one reaches a (railway) 
station called Sultangunj. -Near this town, on the middle of 
the Gahga; there is a small rock with a temple on it. This 
side of the GangS (i.e. on the side of Sultangunj), there is a 
Small rocky mound. There lie the ruins of the Vikraroalila 
monastery. But I do not knovi/ the exact spot, because I did 
not dig the ground”. 

But Nundalal De*o criticises Vidyabhusana and complains 
that “the learned'' professor has assigned no reason for this 
identification”. Nundalal De himself wants'to identify' the 
site of 'Vikramalila as mddern Palharghata of Bhagalpur 
district. “A day’s sail below Sultanganj”, says he, “is situated 

the Coloong range. It is about six miles to the north of 
Coloong, twentyfour miles to the cast of Bhagalpur and twenty- 
eight miles to the east of Champanagar, the ancient Champa, 
the capital of Anga.” And, “there can be no reasonable 
doubt that Palharghata near Coloong in the district of Bhagal- 
pur was the ancient Vikramasila and that the ruins upon it are 
the remains of the celebrated monastery which existed for 
about four centuries from the middle of the eighth century 
to the later end of the twelfth century A. D.” Though 
Samaddar*i fully subscribes to it and calls it “the best 

3S. S. C. Vidyabhusana lo Bharatt (Bengali), Vaisakha 1315; Sahiiya 
(Bengali), Sravana 1314. 39. Qutde 26. 40. N. Dc m JASB (NS) 
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cnoogb. uses the Tibetan word ffargs dam along with the name 
ofDevapaia Cordicr, apparently with the hope of making a 
coherent meaning of the colophon, renders the Tibetan word 
as “foundation de DcvapSla’* ** That Cordier himself has 
some hesitation about this rendering is evident from his giving 
the original Tibetan word thugs dam within brackets, which 
occurs also in the Peking edition of the bsTan *gyur Bui the 
literal meaning of the word does not suggest any idea of 
founding any vihara or temple It means “holy opinion, 
advice, oath, vow. solemn promise * Can it be that the 
word IS used in the colophon just to suggest that the Vikrama- 
sila yihara enjoyed the patronage of DevapSla or perhaps was 
the place where Devapala took some solemn oath Histon 
cally there is nothing to rule out any such possibility, or the 
possibility in particular of DevapSla devoting himself to the 
development of the great monastery founded or started by 
Dharmapala In any case, Cordier s reading of the colophon, 
if taken to mean that Devap&Ia was the original founder of the 
monastery, can at best be doubtful, and thus it cannot by 
Itself cast doubt on the possibility of Dharmapala being the 
actual founder of the monastery. It should be noted, however, 
that Tibetan historians sotnetimes do confuse the names of 
Dharmap&la and Devap&la. inasmuch as identical legends are 
attributed by them to the birth of these two P&la kings 

The exact site of the Vikramasila tlhara is still a matter for 
conjecture Cunningham’s*® view that it could be the modem 
village Silao -about three miles from Baragaon (the ancient 
Nalandi) and six miles to the north of Rajgir, the ancient 
capital of Magadha, ID the subdivision of Bihar in the district 
of Patna, is not seriously taken by other modem scholars 
S C Das cautiously suggests that it could have been modem 
Sullangunj near Bbagalpor “Just as the Brahmanas’% says 
bc,*^ “bad their city on the holy land of the Uttara VShinl 
Ganga, the Buddhists whose veneration for the sacred stream 

34 Cordier uu 321 2 35 D TED 579 36 Conninghata m ASR 
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We have just seen that according to TaranSlha and Sum-pa, 
Vikramaiila was by far the most important monastery 
sponsored by Dharmapala. But there is some difficulty in 
accepting this suggestion. Bu>stoa mentions the founding of 
only one monastery by Dharmapala and he calls it the Odanta- 
puri viVtarn, though the account given by him of the founding 
of this- monastery is as legendary as that of the birth of 
Dharmapala. “Gopala’s queen**, says Bu-ston,i *‘wbo had 
no power over the king, resolved to bring him under her 
influence and asked a Brdhmana to give her magical power io 
order to accomplish this. The Br&bma^a brought from the 
Himillaya an enchanted drug, sealed it and banded it over to 
(the queen's) slave-girl. The latter, whilst crossing a bridge, 
fell down, and (the drug) was carried away by the stream, 
gradually reached the ocean, and was seized by the Naga king 
who swallowed it up. Thus, by the force of the drug, the Naga 
king, the .sovereign of the ocean, became subjected to the 
power of the queen, united with her, and from this union a 
son named Srimad Dharmapala was born. ...When the latter 
grew up, he became possessed of the desire of building a temple 
more magnificent than all the others, and inquired the sooth- 
sayers (on this subject). The sooth-sayers said that it was 
necessary to make a wick out of the cotton belonging to 
ascetics and Brahmanas, to gel oil from the houses of kings 
and rntrebants, to fetch an oil-burner from a place of penance, 
and to place the burning lamp before the tutelary deity : — If 
thou ahalt address an entreaty, the serpent of Dharmapala 
Will throw the lamp away, and at the place (where it fails) the 
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identification” of the site of Vikramaijla, Banerji-Sastri** 
rejects it allogcthir on the ground that excepting for the 
hill the site does not answer, any other description given 
by the Tibetans. As a plausible site of Vikrainaiila, Banerji- 
Sastri himself mentions modern Keur, three miles soutb*east 
of Hulasganj and just behind the south-west corner of the 
Hilsa police station. * 

All these conjectures are basically determined by the Tibetan 
accounts of the geographical location of Vikramailla. But it 
is not necessarily safe to depend literally on the geographical 
accounts of the Indian vihara-s given by the Tibetan historians. 
Thus, e.g., according to even such a reputed Tibetan historian 
like ’Gos lo-tsS-ba,<* Somapuri was “In the country of Kosala 
(daksina-kohla) in southern India”, though we know its real 
site to have been Rajshahi of north Bengal (Paharpur) Obviously, 
'Gos lO'tsS'ba's error of the geographical location of Somapuri 
caunot prove that the site of Vikramarila as mentioned 
by TSranItha, Sum*pa and, more particularly by the author 
of the U/e of AClh, which claims to be based on the direct 
communication of JayaSila of Nag-tsbo, is wrong. Ncvenbeless, 
in default of positive archaeological evidence, any identification 
of the actual site of Vikramallla based exclusively on the 
Tibetan descriptions of the site has the risk of being more or 
less conjectural and therefore it is desirable to leave the 
question as still an open one. 


42. Banerji-Sajtn in JBORS xv. 276. 
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powerful than the previous kings and brought Varendra under 
his rule He wanted to build a special temple and built 
Somapurl About it (i e the building of Somapurl) most of 
the Tibetan legends say (the following) 

“The astrologer {laksanajna) told (the king) * Prepare a 
wick with the clothes of srnmana-s and brahmana^St obtain 
oil from the house of kings and merchants, get a lamp from 
the hermitage, light it, put it before the tutelar deity {kula~ 
devata) and pray, — the incarnation of DbarmapMa will then 
drop It at some place and you build the temple there By 
doing this, the king was to be powerful, famed everywhere and 
would be beneficent to all All these were done. Then a crow 
came, took the lamp and threw it into a lake. This made the 
king extremely worried. At night the five-headed Naga king 
appeared before him and said . I am your father So I shall 
dry up the lake and you build the temple Remember to do 
offerings in big scale for twentyone days 

“This was done and witbm twentyone days the lake dried 
up and the temple was built. 

“That IS what occurs (m the Tibetan legends) In the 
history of the building of the Samudragupta temple of Kashmir, 
a black man said m a dream, *Do ofieimgs to Mabakala and 
the Yaksas will dry up the lake*. Excepting this, other details 
(in both the legends of the building of Somapurl and Samudra- 
Supta temple) are the some So it is belter not to connect this 
legend With Somapurl 

“Similarly, the account of the binh of Devapala and of 
Sahajallla are the same So one must be careful about this 
also ’’ 

The distrust expressed by T^raniltba in the legends about 
the birth of De\apata and the construction of Somapurl by him 
li quite unambiguous But the point is, he cannot ignore the 
legends altogether. The same is true of Sum-pa 8 He relates 
idemicallegends m almost the same language about the birth 
of Devapila and the foundation by bun of Somapurl and he 
also expresses the same distrust in the legends. £\idently the 
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temple must be built. This was done, but there suddenly 
appeared a raven, that threw the lamp into a lake. (The youth) 
was distressed, but in the night the king of the Nagas with 5 
serpent-heads came to him and said I am thy father, and I 
will cause this lake to dry up. Thou shall build thy temple 
in the place of it. (In order to bring this about) thou must 
perform sacrifices for 7 weeks. This was accordingly done. 
On the 21st day the lake was dried up and (in its place) the 
monastery of Odantapurl was buUl”. 

It is interesting that both TStanalha and Sum-pa, without 
themselves subscribing to it, relate the same legend current 
among the Tibetans about the birth of Devapala and the 
building by him of the monastery called Somapuri. Says 
Taranitha’ : “And Vine Devapala. Tt is even said by some 
that he was a son of the Nagas. But (1) think he was born as 
a descendant of Gopaia...However, the tradition is like this: 
‘The youngest queen of Gopaia requested a Brahmans, 
who was a master of magical charm (mantravldyddftara) for 
something with which to charm the king and keep him under 
control (voiikoranfl). The Brahmana secured some medical 
herb from the Himalaya, charmed it with magical spell, and 
said : Mix this with food, seal the food and send it to the king. 
She sent it through her maid. Afier reaching the bank of a 
river, (the maid) dropped it into the water. It was carried by 
the water to the Naga-loka. The Naga king Sagarapala 
swallowed it and thereby came under the magical charm (of 
GopSla’s queen). He came in the guise of the king (GopMa) 
and united with the queen. When the queen conceived, the 
king (Gopaia) wanted to punish her. (The queen) told the king 
that the king himself (i.c. Gop&la) had gone to her on such and 
such time. Well, said the king, I shall then think over it. 
When the queen gave birth to a son, the son was found to 
have the head of a snake and also a ring on his finger. On 
examination, the ring was found to have a letter in N5ga script. 
So the king came to know that it was the son of the Naga king. 
After Gopala’s death, he was made the king, became more 
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(the upasakd) said, ‘Then I shall go and ask my guru'* He 
went to his guru, told him everything and received the guru’s 
permission and became Narada’s assistant. As the ritual was 
nearing its fulfilnient, he (Narada) said, ‘When the corpse 
sticks out its tongue you must catch it. If you can catch the 
tongue the first time it is stuck out, you will attain supreme 
success {maha-siddhi). Being able to catch it on the second 
occasion will bring you intermediate success; being able to 
catch it for the last (third) time will bring small success. If you 
fail to catch it even on the third occasion, he (the dead) will 
first devour the two of us and will next make the whole world 
empty’. The upasaka failed to catch the tongue for the first 
and the second time. Then he sat with his own mouth near 
that of the corpse, ready to catch ns tongue with his own teeth. 
And the third time (the corpse stretched out its tongue), he 
caught it with his teeth. Then the tongue became a sword and 
the corpse itself turned into gold. 

“The upSsaka took hold of the sword and went round the 
corpse. With the sword in band, he began to fly in the sky. 
The tirthika said, have done this for the sake of the world. 
Therefore, give me the sword'. The upasaka said, 'Yes. I will 
give you the sword after I have had some sight-seeing*. So he 
flew to the top of Sumeru, circled it along with its four dvipa^s 
and their upa-dvipO'S. Within a moment be came back and 
gave the sword to the tirthika. He (the tirthika) said, ‘You 
take the golden body. You can have gold from it so long as 
you do not touch its bones. But do not spend the gold on 
evil purposes like wine and women. You can spend it for 
your own use and for holy undertakings. If you do that, any 
part of the body that you may slice off during the day will be 
replaced during night*. After saying this, he (Narada) flew to 
heaven with the sword. And the upasaka^ with the vetala*s 
gold built the colossal temple of Odantapurl. Odanta means 
‘flying over* Vphur-byed) ; for the upasaka flew in the sky over 
Sumeru along with its four dvlpa-s and saw these with his 
own eyes. That is why, be built the temple (Odantapurl) in 
its model (i.e. in the model of Sumeru along with its four 
dvipa-s). And the upasaka's name became Unna Upiisaka. 
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legends were much too deep-rooted tn the Tibetan tradition to 
be simply ignored by the historians Bu-ston mentions the 
same legends about the birth of Dharmapala and the building 
by him of Odantapuri, without giving any hint as to the in- 
credulity of these legends And this leads us to an interesting 
point TSranatha and Sum-pa express their doubts about 
these legends not because these are patently miraculous nor 
because these closely resemble those told by Bu ston about 
Dharmapala and Odantapuri What they clearly say instead is 
that in the understanding of Indian history by the Tibetans, 
(he legend about SahajalBa somehow got mixed up with 
Devapala and that of the Kashmenan temple Samudragupta 
with the legend of Somapuri It may thus be permissible to 
conjecture that Bu-ston could have himself confused these with 
the history of Dharmapala and Odantapuri 

One point is already evident from the above It is precarious 
to depend on the Tibetan accounts alone for the knowledge 
of the Buddhist monasteries with which Dipamkara was 
connected. This becomes all the more obvious when we take 
note of the accounts given by both TlranStha and Sum pa 
about the building of Odantapuri Here is Taranatha's 
account* • 

"Between Gopala and DcvapSla, Sri Odantapuri temple 
was built A flrthika yogi, with purity of character, obtained 
miraculous power somewhere near Magadha His name was 
Narada He wanted to perform the niual with a corpse (iova- 
sadhana) For this purpose, he needed a companion who was 
to be physically strong, without any disease, possessing the 
nine signs of bravery, truthful, intellectually sharp honest 
and versed in all crafts and branches of knowledge He could 
not find any other person like that excepting a Buddhist 
upasaka He requested the upasaka to assist him m the ritual 
with the corpse (The upBsaka) replied, ‘I cannot be an 
assistant of a tirthika ’ He (Narada) said, ‘You need not be a 
tirfhika (Besides, by assisting me) you will find loexfaaustible 
wealth With that you can spread your own religion ’ So be 

4 Taranatha, Benares cd , 192-4 Free Translation ' 
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Somapuri is identified with the vihara excavated at modern 
Paharpur in Rajshahi district. The decisive ground for this 
identification is an antiquity found among the ruins of Pahar- 
pur. It is a clay sealing® (1*9* in diameter) with the following 
inscription in lower register : sr’fsomapure-srUdfiarmapala- 
<Jeva-inaha'Vihariya~arya-bhlksu~sanghasya — i. e. issued by the 
“community of the venerable monks belonging to the great 
vihSra of Somapura founded by Dharmapala*'. Besides, a 
village about a mile from the Pnharpur ruins still bears the 
name Ompur, which is taken to be reminiscent of Somapura. 
As R. C. Majumdar’ sums up, ‘*the recent archaeological 
excavations carried out at Paharpur, in Rajshahi district, leave 
no doubt that its ruins represent the famous Somapura vihara^ 
and the name of the place is still preserved in the neighbouring 
village called Ompur. According to the short inscriptions on 
some clay seals found in Paharpur, the Somapura-v//j5ro was 
founded by Dharmapala**. 

Like that of Vikramalila, the exact site of Odantapurl 
remains yet to be definitely identified by our archaeologists and 
historians. Depending on Sum-pa's descriptions, S. C. Das® 
conjectures that \t was “erected on a hill near the town of 
modern Behar.’* The -Tibetan scholar dGe-*dun-chos-*phel*' 
^ery cautiously suggests, “On the railway line from Patna to 
Rajgfr, there is a station cafled Biftar-Sbarif. If one looks (o 
the west after reaching the station, one win see a low mound. 
This is said to contain the ruins of Odantapurl vihara. On 
this place was a famous monastery of India and our bSam-yas 
was modelled on it. There is notbing to prove that this was the 
spot except the saying that it was so. Anyway, this mound is 
a place where Na-ro-pa stayed and its name was Phullahari. 
There can be no doubt about that. In his rNam-thar, Chag 
lo-tsa-ba says that there is a hill at a distance of half day's 
journey by foot (tsha~bog) to the north of Nalanda (where 

6. Dikshit90. 7.;Majun)darmHBi. 115; cf. HB I. 129. 199n : 

H. C. Ra>chaudhun in HB. t. 30; P. C. Bagchi in HB i. 417 ; S. K. 
Sarasvatl In HB 1. 489f. 8. S, C. Das in Sum*pa, Index cxiii. 
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“This temple was not built by any king or minister. The 
craftsmen and artists that worked for building the temple and 
Us images were paid and fed from the gold of the vetala’s 
body Only from this gold were maintained 500 bhlksu s and 
500 upasakas Till his own death, that upasaka (Unoa) acted 
according to his own religion He knew that the gold could 
not be used by others after his death So be buried it under 
the earth with the prayer that it may benefit all living beings 
in future And he gave his temple (Odantapuri) to Devapfila ” 
Sum pa*8 account of the building of Odantapuri, though 
very brief, depends substantially on the same legend “At that 
time (i c between GopSla and Dcvapaia)”, says Sum-pa, * “a 
TSnlrika called Narada wanted to perform the ritual with a 
corpse to attain slddhi of the sword, met TJnna, discussed with 
him and arranged for the ritual performance They could 
convert the corpse into gold. With that gold, be (Unna) built 
Odantapuri near N&laoda, having for Us model Sumeru with 
Us four Jr/pfl-s” 

However quaint U may be, the legend contains an impor- 
tant suggestion and it is pointedly emphasised by T&ranStha 
Odantapuri was not built by any king or minister. The gold 
needed for it was obtained, miraculously though, by a Buddhist 
who, only at the time ofhw death, handed over the 
monastery to king Devapdia This, again, is in flat contra- 
diction to Bu ston, according to whom Odantapuri was built 
by Dbarmap^la. 

Remarkably, none of the Tibetan historians quoted above 
mentions the name of king Dharmapala in connection with the 
foundation of the Somapuri flhara Bu-itoa bumseifu evi- 
dently unaware of the name of this monastery, while both 
Taranilha and Sum pa quote a legend strongly current in 
Tibet according to which Somapuri was founded by Devapala 
Yet Somapuri is about the only v/ASfc of the P51a penod the 
historicity of which is authenticated by the archaeologist’s 
spade and, on the basis of archaeological evidence, our histo- 
rians conclude that it was founded by Dbarmapila 
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establishment was reflected in a wholesale renovation in the 
Main Temple and in the monastic cells where a number of 
ornamental pedestals seem to have been installed and at the' 
shrine of Tara in the Satyapir Bhita numerous votive stupa-i 
were constructed. After MahipSla and his son Nayapala, 
the fortunes of the Pala dynasty again suffered a reverse and 
Bengal was overrun in turn by the Chedi king Karna (Central 
India), the Chola king Rajendra and a local Kaivarta chief 
named Divya...Tn the 12th century the sovereignty of Bengal 
passed over to the Senas. ..In the beginning of the 13th century 
came the onslaught of the Muhammadans who before long 
overran the whole of north Bengal and it is not improbable 
that the Paharpur temple with its conspicuous height must have 
been one of the first places to attract the attention and stimU' 
late the iconoclastic zeal of the invaders. Thereafter the temple 
and monastery seem to have fallen into desolation*^ ’ 

This could as well be the outline of the history of the 
Vikrama^lla vihara as told by the Tibetans. Perhaps all the 
viltara-s of Eastern India sponsored by the Palas and dependent 
on their patronage had similar fate. Nevertheless, the archaeo- 
logical evidence of the “wholesale renovation” of the 
Somapurl vihara during the end of the 10th and beginning of 
the 11th century A.D. under the patronage of Mahipala I and 
NflyapaJa cannot be wUhont interest for vs. The period rovgbiy 
coincides with that of the mature Indian career of Atl^a, who, 
as we have already seen, returned from Suvarpadvlpa roughly 
in A.D. 1025, and, according to the Tibetan accounts, shortly 
afterwards became the High Priest of VikramaSila. 

Is it this surprising similarity between the histories of 
Somapurl and Vikramaslla that leads the archaeologist K. N. 
Dikshit to attribute certain events to Somapurl which, accord- 
ing to repeated assertions of the Tibetans, happened only at 
VikramaSila ? “In the Tibetan life of Dipamkara Srijnana 
AtUa, the well-known Buddhist monk from Bengal”, says 
Dikshit,^3 “it is stated that he lived for years in (he Somapurd 
12. Ib. 74 . 
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Phnllahan was). In the north of NSlaodS there is no other 
hill except this. Besides, the ahapeof the hill is stooping towards 
Tibet and this agrceswith the description given by Mi-la*ras*pa”. 
However, m default of actual archaeological work, the site of 
Odantapurl remains yet to be definitely ascertained. 

Thus, of the three monasteries connected with the mature 
Indian career of Dipamkara, namely, Vikramailla, Odantapurl, 
and Somapuri, we have definite knowledge only of the last 
Though the Tibetans want us to believe that of these three 
Vikratnalila was the biggest and most important, the magni> 
ficence of the ruins of Paharpar leads the archaeologist K. K. 
Dikshit to conclude that of all the monasteries built during the 
Pala period, Somapuri was the grandest. “The second and 
the third kings of the dynasty**, sayshe,*® “DharmapSla and 
Devap&la, built up at the end of the 8th and beginnings of the 
9th centuries A.D a large empire It was during this penod 
that many new Buddhist temples and tlk5ra^s must have been 
established in Bengal under royal patronage. The biggest 
and most important of these must have been the establishment 
at Paharpur which received royal patronage from the kings of 
the early P51a empire ’’ 

What is no less surprising, however, IS that the history of 
the rise and fall of Somapuit, as told by the archaeologist, 
corresponds, at least roughly, to the history of the rise and fall 
of Vikramasila as told by the Tibetans. Thus, eg., according 
to the Tibetans, Vikramasila enjoyed, after Dharmapala and 
Devapdla, another phase of afOuence under MabIpSla I and 
Nayapala, both of whom are mentioned as appointing Atlsa 
as the High Priest of the ri/loro and that the monastery was 
finally ruined by the Muhammadan conquest towards the end 
of the 12ih century A D Referring to the Paharpur (Somapuri) 
monastery, again, Diksbil** observes, “Prospenty seems to 
have returned at the end of the tenth century when Mabipila I 
founded the second Pala empire About the end of the lOib 
century or beginning of the lllb century, the prosperity of the 
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evidences of Dipamkara’s activities at Somapuri, though 
indirect, are nonetheless definite These are : 

i) the colophon of a work in bsTan-'gyiir, and 

ii) a statement by Jayaslla of Nag-tsho in his stotra to 
Dipamkara. The latter clearly substantiates the former. 

According to Cordier’s Cataiogue,^^ it was at Somapuri 
\ihara that the two Tibetan translators, Viryasimha of rGya 
and Jayaslla of Nag-tsho, worked under Dipamkara-sri-jnana 
for preparing the Tibetan version of the Madhyamaka^ratna' 
pradipa-nama by Bhavya or Bhavaviveka. In the Peking 
ediiion of the bsTan-*gyur, the colophon of the work reads : 
“Written by maha-pandtta Bhavya, according to the words of 
arya dcarya Nagarjuna Later, Viryasijuha and JayasiJa of 
Nag-tsho translated it by revising it over and over again at the 
Somapuri temple under the oral communication (’) of twa/w- 
pandita Dlpainkara*iri>jnitoa to guru bhottaroka T§mradvipl 
upasaka Natha.’’t4 

We have already discussed the special importance of the 
bsTan-’gyur colophons. From the evidence of the colophon 
just quoted we may, therefore, assert with reasonable certainty 
that Dipamkara explained or expounded the Madhyamaka^ 
ratna-pradipa nama of Bhavya at the Somapuri vihara and that 
his two faithful Tibetan disciples, Viryasimha and Jayaslla, 
prepared the Tibetan vetsinn of the work, based on this e^iposi- 
tion From this evidence it will be legitimate to infer further 
that Dipaiukara’s connection with the Somapuri \ihara could 
not have been just casual. The Madhyamaka’ratna’pradjpa’- 
nama is not only an extremely difficult and abstruse work on 
Buddhist philosophy and logic ; it is moreover quite substan- 
tial in bulk. Dipainkara presumably took a considerable 
period of time to expound the text m such a manner as to 
make it possible for Viryasiinba and Jaya^la to prepare its 
Tibetan version. 

We may have here a few words about the nature and 
^olume of the text Itself. Bhavya of Bhavavivekai^ vvas the 

13 Cordicriu 299. 14 Sec Section 3, Appendix B 
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monastery and that his spiritual preceptor, RalnSkara |5ntt, 
was the sthavira of the vihdra**. What can be the basis of 
such a remarkable assertion ? Dikshit himself does not 
mention any, and no standard Tibetan source sajs in so many 
words that Dipamkara spent a considerable nvmheT of years 
at the Somapurl v!h3ra with RatnSkara as the stharira of the 
monastery On the contrary, according to the Tibetans this 
happened only at theVikramalila vihara Perhaps the only way 
in which Dikshit can substantiate his assertion is by claiming 
that the Vikraraasila WAara mentioned by the Tibetan sources 
was the same as the Somapurl rihhra of Paharpur But the 
difficulty of such a claim is obvious The Tibetans mention the 
two as names of two distinct tihara s Besides the site of 
Vikramalila usually given by them is quite diflerent from 
Somapurl, Paharpur being quite far from ibe old course of the 
GaogH At the same time there are certain considerations that 
cannot be entirely overlooked First, there are grounds to 
believe that the same monastery famed in Tib-t as Vikramafila 
was perhaps better knowo to India by «omeothername Second 
ly, the exact site of Vikramaiila is yet to be definitely identified 
and It 15 nsky to try to do it exclusively on the basis of the 
Tibetan descriptions Thirdly, there are considerable confusions 
in the Tibetan sources about the names of the Indian monas- 
teries In view of all these, and, moreover, since the archaeo 
legists consider Samaporl to have been the biggest and roost 
important of all the vihora s sponsored by the Palas while 
according to the Tibetans Vikramaiila was actually so, it may 
be tempting lo compare the Tibetan description of Vifcratnasila 
with what the archaeologists reconstruct of Somapurl, though 
even if the two descriptions substantially correspond the 
possibility will not be ruled out that the Palas followed the 
same plan for the construction of two separate rihara s 

But let us not conjecture Let us rather keep ourselves 
confined to the actual evidences we have The standard 
Tibetan sources, as we bavejust said, do not mention Somapurt 
as an important centre of Dipamkara’s activities But that 
does not really mean that Dipamkara did not and coold not 
have any connection with Somapurl On the other hand, our 
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the Tarka-Jvala too is preserved for us only in Tibetan transla- 
tion and this translation was executed by Jayasila himself under 
Dlpamkara, though much later* i.c. when Dipamkara reached 
Lhasa. “Indian vpadhyaya Dlpamkara-srl-jnana**, says the 
colophon of the Tarka-jvala in the Peking edition, “and 
lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Jayasila translated and revised it at Rasa 
(ancient name of Lhasa) temple.** Thus, the evidence of the 
bsTaO‘.*gyur, corroborated by Jaya^ila’s stotra, indicates that 
about two years before his departure for Tibet, Dipamkara, 
along with Viryasimha and Jayasila, spent a considerable 
period of time at Somapurl, expounding Bhavya*s works. These 
evidences are extremely important. At the same time the 
peculiar difficulties about these must not be overlooked. 
According to the usual account we have, Jayasila came to 
Vikramasila to invite Atlsa to Tibet and Viryasimha was 
already there as a student and that the two Tibetans studied 
and remained at the same vihSra up to the time of Atila’s 
departure for Tibet. In other .words, the usual Tibetan 
accounts of Jayasila and Viryasimha in India leave hardly 
any scope to imagine that during the time they spent in India 
they were in some vihara other than Vikramasila, listening to the 
Master’s exposition of Bbavya's works and actually translating 
one of these works based on the Master’s exposition. Yet the 
evidences of bsTan-’gyur and Jayasiia’s stotra cannot be 
lightly looked at. Thus we have either to assume some 
important gap in the usual accounts of Jayasila and Virya- 
simha in India, or, — the possibility of which is more remote, — 
we have to imagine that by Somapurl in the bsTan-’gyur 
colophon and the stotra is somehow or other meant Vikrama- 
sila itself or some temple of this monastery. Both these 
alternatives are highly conjectUTal. But conjecture here is 
in a way forced on us by tbc peculiar nature of the evidences 
themselves. 

Regarding the exact connection of Odantapur! with Dipara- 
kara’s mature Indian career, there is again some confusion. 
In his English Index to Sum-pa*s work, S. C. Dast® says “the 

n. mDo xix. 2. See Secitoa 3, Appendix B. 18. Sum-pa Index xlvii. 
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fouDdet of the Svatantfa school of (he MadbyaniilkaS/ ^he mata 
purpose of this school being to prove by independent argu- 
ments the correctness of the Madhyamaka philosophy and 
this, as contrasted with the Prasangika school of the M3dhya- 
mikas founded by BuddhapaJita, the mam effort of which is to 
substantiate negatively the Madhyamaka philosophy by leading 
all opponents to utter absurdities The Madhyamaka-ratna- 
pradipa-nama, being a basic work of Bbavya, is highly technical 
and abstruse. In the Tibetan version m which alone it 
survives for us, its volume, also, is quite substantial It 
occupies about 627 lines in the Peking edition of the bsTan- 
’gyur.^ — 1 e is roughly twelve times that of Dipamkara’s own 
Badhl-patha-pradlpa 

That Dlpamkara actually expounded Bbavya’s v;ork at 
Somapuri is corroborated by Jayasila’s siotra to Dipainkara 
“When”, says Jayailla in this siotra, “you were at the 
Somapurl xihdra expounding (gsun) the TarkaJralS (rTog^ge- 
*bar-bQ), you said that twenty years from then on you will leave 
your mortal body in Tibet Two years after that, when you 
were to leave Viktamallla for Tibet, you repeated that eighteen 
years hence you will leave yonr mortal body in Tibet” As 
Jayasila spent a number of years in India before taking 
Dlpamkara to Tibet, his account is to be looked at as based on 
personal acquaintance rather ihan mere heresay Of course, 
the prediclioD of leaving the mortal body m Tibet was obviously 
for glorifying Dlpamkara Still the mention of the work and 
particularly the monastery where it was expounded by 
Dlpamkara cannot be dismissed as mere fables But what is 
this work Tarkajvald which Jayasila says, Dlpamkara was 
expounding at Somapurl about two years before his departure 
for Tibet? Its full title is Madhyamaka hrdaya^yrtti tarka 
jvala and it is an enormous auto-commentary — occupying 
about 5385 lines m the Peking edition of the bsTan-’gyur — by 
Bbavya on his Madhyamaka hrdaya kanka Incidentally, it is 
difficult to imagine that Jayasila himself can make any mistake 
about the name of this text Like the other works of Bhavya, 
16 Quoted by Nagwang Nima and Lama Cbimpa See Appendix A, 
Secuoa 6 
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But whatever might have been the exact nature of Dlpam- 
kara’s connection with Odantapurl and Somapuri, one point 
IS quite clear Of all the monasteries with which he was 
connected, the Tibetans knew Vikramasila to have been the 
foremost This monastery was the mam centre of his activi- 
ties after he returned from Suvarnadvipa 

In the Life of Atisa translated by S C Das we come across 
the names of both Mahlpala and Nayapala appointing him as 
the ‘High Priest” of Vikramasila. “At the request of king 
NayapSla”, says the biographer, “be accepted the post of 
High Priest of Vikrama Again, “At the time when 

AtHa was appointed the chief High Priest by king Mahipala 
there were 57 Pandits of great learning at Vikrama Sila*’® 
Which of the two accounts, then, is to be looked at as histori- 
cally more plausible ? Secondly, what is meant here by the 
“High Priest” or “chief High Priest” ? 

In spite of much controversy about Pala chronology, our 
histonanss are now inclined to view A D 988 as the approxi- 
mate date of the accession of MahipSla I and A D 1038 as 
that of Nayapala The former is known to have reigned for 
about 48 years and the latter 15 years We have already seen 
that the approximate date of Dipamkara's return from 
Suvarnadvipa is A D 1025 and, as we are going to see, the 
actual date of his final departure for Tibet is A D 1040. 
Accepting these dates, the presumption is that Atisa had 
hardly two years to spend in India after the accession of Naya- 
pala. On the other hand, according to the Tibetan accounts, 
by the time the Tibetan team headed by Jayailla of Nag-tsho 
reached India to invite Atisa to Tibet, the latter was already 
occupying his position of high honour at Vikramalila and the 
Tibetans had to spend more than two years at that monastery 
1 JBTS 1 t 9 
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celebrated Alisa of Tibet, was High Priest both at Vikrama- 
sila and Odantapuri”. But this seems to be based on a some- 
what overgeneraliscd oaderstanding of Sum-pa hitnseJf. What 
Sum-pat'’ exactly says is, “When Bh^apala reigned for thmy- 
two years, the six gate-keepers (i/ro/opfi/a-s) passed away. 
After them, Jo-bo-rje Dlpamkara-lri'jnana, whose biography 
will be briefly mentioned later, was upadhya}a {mkhan-po) of 
Vikramaslla He also noonsbed (bskyaru) Odantapuri”. We 
shall presently discuss the exact nature of the monastic post 
held by Dipaipkara at Vikramaula. For the present the point 
IS that Sum-pa uses two diflerent words altogether (o indicate 
Dipamkara's connection with VikramasiJa and Odantapuri. 
He was the upSdhyaya of the former and he ‘‘nourished” the 
latter. Incidentally, TaranStha*® says practically the same 
thing. He e^'en uses identical words to indicate Dipamkara’s 
connection with the two rih3ra-i. “After that”, says be, 
“king BheyapMa . And dunog the reign of this king, after 
the SIX gate-keepers, Dlpamkara-sri-jnSna, famed as (grags^pa) 
Jo-bo-f]e Sri Atlsa, was invited as Iht upadhyaya (mkhan po) 
(of Yikramalila) By him was also noonshcd {bskyana) 
Odantapuri”. 

Wbal do the two histonans mean when they say that Alisa 
also “nounsbed” Odautapuil? Itis diQcult to say. From 
the use of the words mkhan-po and bskya/ts, however, it is quite 
evident that according to them Dlpaxnkara did not occupy the 
same monastic post lu the two nharas. 
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Elder of the Vikrama^ila vthara What post, then, did he 
held at Vikramasila ? 

Sum-pa^ uses two expressions in one and the same para- 
graph of his work to indicate the nature of this post These 
are mkhan po and dge-skyos According to S C Das,® 
mkhan-po means **upadh}aya , a professor employed to teach , 
the head of a monastery. In Tibet the head of a particular 
college attached to a monastery, high priests who give vows 
to the junior or inferior Lamas, and professors of sacred 
literature, are called mkhan po , also learned men, who as such 
are endowed with the mUian-rgytid or spiritual gifts or descen- 
ded heritage from their spiritual ancestors, are called mkhan- 
po'* Jaschke® gives the following meaning of mkhan-po 
^'upadhayOt pandita A clerical teacher, professor, doctor of 
divinity, principal of great monastery , abbot, who as such is 
endowed with the mkhan-rgyud or spiritual gifts handed down 
from Buddha himself by transmission , next to him comes 
the slob dpon, or professor m ordinary,” 

All these seem to suggest that Atisa was some kind of 
academic head of Vikramasila, without being its Elder or 
sthavlra, though it is quite conceivable that upadhyaya {mkhan- 
po) and sthavlra {gnas-brtan) were chiefs m their respective 
spheres and that the mkhan-po was even superior to the 
sthavira in certain respects We shall presently see that the 
actual administrative head of the monastery during At1sa*s 
time was somebody else, and this lo spite of the great academic 
prestige enjoyed by AtUa himself At the same time it is 
difficult to conceive that AlUa himself was entirely free from 
the administrative responsibilities of the monastery The other 
expression used by Sum pa to indicate bis post at Vikramasila 
IS dge-skyost which means **upadlmarikat a superior or director 
of monks in a monastery A sort of provost sergeant in the 
larger monasteries who keeps stnet order and punishes trans- 
gressors He IS also called chos-'khnms-pa m some monas- 

7 Sum pa 118 8 D TED 179 9 J TED 53 
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waiting for the Master to prepare himself for the departure 
for Tibet. Besides, the assumotion that Alisa became the 
High Priest of Vikramaslia during the reign of Nayapala leaves 
about thirteen years of Dlpamkara’s mature Indian career 
largely unaccounted for, Thus» m all likelihood, Atlsa 
became the High Pnest of Vikramaslia during the reign of 
Mahlpala I, when Nayapala himself was presumably very 
young— a presumption which, again, accounts for the pecu- 
liarly affectionate tone of the yimala-ratna-lekha nama, the 
letter Dlpamkara wrote to NayapSla from Nepal en route to 
Western Tibet. 

But what exactly is meant by the biographer when he says 
that Atlla became the “High Priest’* or the “chief High 
Priest” of Vikramaslia "> What, in other words, was the nature 
of the monastic post he held at Vikramaslia We may note 
here only what we hear from the Tibetans 

'Gos lo tsa-ba says in one place that AtiSa “spent most of 
his time as Elder of the monastic college of Vikramailla”^ 
The Tibetan word rendered here as * Elder”, as is evident from 
Roerich’s mention of it witbm brackets, is gnos'brton chert po 
The Sanskrit equivalent of gnas-brtan being stharira and of 
chen-po being mafia, Roerich gives the Sanskrit equivalent of 
this as maha-sthavira But there are clear grounds to doubt 
that Atlsa ever held this post at Vikramaslia. ’Gos lo-tsa ba* 
himself mentions another acarya called Sllikara who was the 
Elder of Vikramaslia during the lime of Atlla’s departure for 
Tibet This leads Roerich to add the following just aflcr’Gos 
lo tsS-ba’s mention of Elder Slldkara : "Abbot of Vikrama- 
slia At that time Atlsa acted as Steward (jfto/ M fra) of the 
monastic college ” Shal (a ba means a monastic post that does 
not appear to be very imporlanlC and ii is difficult to trace the 
source from which Roerich gets the loformatioo that Atlsa 
actually held such a post at Vikramallla on the eve of bis 
diparture for Tibet In any case, the mention by ’Gos lo-tsa-ba 
of Sllakara as the actual Elder of Vikramaltla at that time 
clearly indicates that Atlia never attained the post of the 
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account of how Silakara, then the Elder of Vikramasila, reacted 
to Atila’s plan to go to Tibet when this was discovered practically 
on the eve of his final departure. ‘'Both the lo-tsa*ba-s (i.e. 
Viryasimha and Jayasila)**, says *Gos lo-tsa-ba, "were attending 
on the Master, and at the time of his departure the Elder 
Silakara said to Nag-tsho : T was thinking, O Long-lived 
One 1 you had come here for study, but you are stealing away 
our Pandita ! And the Pandita himself seems to be happy 
at going away ! I shall not hinder bis departure, but do not 
remain in Tibet for more than three years. After that, the 
Pandita should be escorted back (to India).' Nag-tsho 
promised it.’*i3 

The clear suggestion of all these is that howevermuch Atlsa 
might have been respected at Vikramasila, the actual sthavira 
of the \'ihara was somebody else, who evidently enjoyed greater 
authority in the administration of the monastery and who 
referred to Atlla as the pandita. 

In the Life of AtUa translated by S. C. Das, we have a much 
more detailed account of the Tibetan invitation, which basi- 
cally agrees with that of 'Gos lo-tsa-ba, only with this differ- 
ence that in the former the name of the sthavira occurs as 
Ratnakara. 

According to this biographer, when Jayasila met Virya- 
simfaa at Vikramasila, the latter told him, •‘There are many 
eminent Pandits under Aula, who are like the stars of 
heaven namely, Ratnaklrti, Vairocana Raksita, Kanakalri 
of Nepal, and others. Though there are so many Pandits, 
they would not be of any service to Tibet. Atlsa being 
possessed of an extraordinary intellect and moral excellence 
would be of real service to our country, should we succeed to 
take him there. It would not be wise to give out that you have 
come here to invite him”.^^ He also advised Nag-tsho to be a 
resident pupil of sthavira Ratndkara. **Here in this monastery^ 
Sthavira Ratnakara is most influential. Besides being the 
superior of the monastery, he is also the chief of Atisa. You 
should study under him and gain his - confidence by your good 

12. lb. i. 247. n. JETS 1. 1, 17; emphasis added- 
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tenes Sum pa*s use of thjs expression in connection with 
Atiia’s post at Vikramasila could not have been just casual 
According to the Tibetan accounts, an important event which 
took place at Vikratnalila during Atlla’s time was the cxpul 
Sion fay Alila of another monk from the monastery on the 
ground of bis violation of the codes of monastic conduct 

Let us go into some details of both these aspects of the 
Tibetan accounts, viz i) there being another administrative 
head of the monastery during Alisa's time, and ii) Atisa 
being also m some way responsible for the roainteoance of the 
monastic discipline of the vihara The first of these is best 
discussed by reviewing the usual accounts of Atila’s acceptance 
of the invitation to Tibet and the second by considenng the 
acconntof the expulsion by Alisa of a certain Tantnka from 
the vihSra 

Following IS *Go8 !o ts5 ba*s brief accountt^ of AtiSa's 
acceptance of the invitation to Tibet Jayaiila ofKag tsho 
was sent by the Tibetan ruler to Vikramaiila for inviting Atila 
When be reached Vikramalila, Viryasimha of rGya was already 
there as a student. Along with Viryasimha JayaSiIa earnestly 
entreated the Master to come to Tibet Thus entreated, Ati^a 
said, “You are right • The Tibetan king has spent much gold 
for my sakcl Several people who bad come with the invita 
tion, had been sniitteo by fever 1 feel ashamed before the 
Tibetan king, and having considered the matter, I have decided 
to proceed in any case to Tibet, if I can be of help But it is 
difficult for the Elder (slbavira) of Vikromaiila to let us go and 
one must find a yvay out of the dfficulty*' Taming to Nag 
tsbo, continues ’Gos lo-tsa ba, Alisa said, “Do not say to any 
one that you had come to invite me’ Sav that you have 
come for study Begin your studies ’ * Accordingly, the 
lo*tsS ba (Nag tsbo) took up study (at Vikramasila) 

Thus Atiia wanted to maintain strict secrecy about his 
decision of going to Tibet and this primarily because he appre 
bended that the Elder of the monastery was going to refuse the 
required penmssion This is corroborated by 'Gos lo tsa ba’s 
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US — the ludians. In his absence we should indeed be blind. 
If I communicated your plans to the king, there would be 
danger to your life, but I must not tell him anything about it. 
Proceed with our Master to your country and take care that 
be does not meet with accidents and suffer privations on the 
way. When the object for which you have come is fulfilled 
bring him back to our midst*. Atisa secretly said to Nag-tsho : 
‘Now that we were about to start for Tibet, we should first go 
•to Vajrasana..,* Having finished religious service at Vajrasana 
and other places Atisa returned to Vikraraa SiJa. His compa- 
nions about sixty including Stbavira Ratnakara also returned 
with him. Atisa then expressed to him his intention of going on 
a pilgrimage to the Caitya of Svayambhu in Nepal... The 
Sthavira now clearly perceived that by going there Atisa meant 
to proceed to Tibet. Then pointing to Nag-tsho he said : This 
• Ayusmat has not really come here for the sake of study. The 
•king of Tibet has sent him to steal away my man. On a 
former occasion he sent an invitaWon \oW\mbMX I did not let 
AlJ^ago. This time lean resort tomeans to prevent his going therct 
but Atisa out of his own good-will and purity of hearty likes to 
secretly visit Tibet. Besides, if I do not let him go, it would be 
putting obstructions in bis way in doing good to others.’ 
Then addressing Nog-tsho he continued : ‘Ayusmat, as you 
have been a pupil of mine, to displease you would be to shake 
your confidence in my kindness. Out of compassion for you 
and your countrymen, many of whom have died for taking Atlla 
to Tibet, / lend his services to your country for three years, and 
ofter that you must bring him back here. Ayusmat, you should 
also accompany him back so far os this side of Nepal, other- 
wise it would be a breach of promise.’ ...Atila os the High 
Priest of the monastery now made over charge of all that was 
with him to Sthavira RatnSkara”.*® 

Sum-pa,t’ also gives the name of the sthavira as RatnSknra, 
to whom Jayaiila promised to bring back Dlpamkara after 
three years. 

We do not know much about the sthavira called ^llSkara 
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behaviour and assiduity in study You must not in any way 
displease him Now, you go to him with half an ounce of 
gold and presenting it to him solicit for admission into the 
monastery as bis pupil Then when Atisa comes to our place, 
we shall offer our prayer to him to visit our country” 
According to the same biography, when Atisa finally made up 
his mind to go to Tibet he advised Jayasila and Viryasimha 
“Keep this matter secret do not talk of my intended visit to 
Tibet" Looking at Nag Isho he added, “You had better 
continue to study Buddhist authors under Sthavlra Ratoa- 
kara”t* And here is the biographer's account of the final 
phase of Atlla’s departure from Vikramasila “After three 
days, preparations were made to entertain Atisa reverentially 
at the residence of rGya brtson (Viryasimha) On this occasion 
further prayers s^ere made, and Alisa allowed his things to be 
earned to tbe Mitra Vihara Jr the meantime, he made over the 
charge of the various offices to the monastic authonties 
Everything was now placed in readiness for him to set out for 
Tibet But still being afraid of ineurnng Ratn&kara's dis 
pleasure they were careful not to make any noise in equipping 
themselves and m packing up their travelling appurtenances 
Nag-lsho busied himself in packing sixty loads which were 
placed on thirty bullocks To avoid suspicion and confusion, 
tbe caravan set out at midnight and crossed the Ganges Atisa 
having completed bis unfinished works now prepared himself 
to proceed to Tiebi With a view that others may not know of 
his intention of leaving India, be made oj> bis mind to make 
pilgnmage to the eight sacred places of Buddhist sanctiiy 
One morning he went to the residence of Sthavira Ralnakara 
and addressed him 'Most venerable sir, it is necessary to 
show all the great places of pilgrimage to these Aynsmats of 
Tibet ’ The Sthavira said ‘That is very good, if you go 
I shall accompany you to those places, and after visiting every 
one oflbera we shall come feick together' A young monk of 
Vikrama ^li having perceived the plans of Nag tsho about 
Atisa’s mission, said ‘This Master (Alia) js like an eje unto 
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In the Life of Atisa translated by S. C. Das, we have a more 
elaborate account of the same expulsion®® : “There was in 
the monastery a class of Tantriks called by the name of 
Kimsukha, who once brought much trouble on him. One 
Maitri who belonged to that class was charged of certain’ 
irregularities in matters connected with doctrinal, ritual and 
other collateral matters, on account of which, something con- 
demnatory was written on the wall at the entrance of the 
Vihara by a monk called Santi. On another occasion a 
quantity of wine was detected in the possession of Maitri, 
which he had kept secretly in his place and which he alleged to 
have brought for presenting to a Buddhist Yoginl whom he 
intended to consult on certain matters. The fact being brought 
to the notice of the Sangha, they expressed their indignation at 
his conduct and decided to expel him from the monastery, but 
Maitri was unwilling to abide by their decision. At this there 
arose a difference in the opinions of the members of the Sangha, 
some taking his side, others opposing him vehemently. The 
majority of the monks insisted on his being turned out of the 
monastery. Some one of the monks observed : If his stay in 
our midst docs not affect me or you individually, it may injure 
others (less guarded). So at last bis expulsion was decided 
upon. His offence being considered a serious one he was not 
permitted to be expelled by the main entrance. He was sent 
out across the wall of the monastery. Allia, though as the 
head of the Sangha, he had acquiesced in their decision about 
Maitri, yet personally he entertained doubts as to its propriety 
and equity. Accordingly he consulted the goddess T5ra, his 
tutelary deity, offering bis prayers to her in the usual manner 
at night. The goddess appearing in a dream thrice said to him : 
'Son, it has not been good’. He suddenly awoke and came out 
of his room, but did not find anybody. Again be prayed to 
the gods and Bodhisattvas, for further enlightenment on the 
subject. He heard a voice which said. ‘Maitri has been in- 
nocent of the offence. As he has had acquired the true con- 
ception of the Bodhi life, you have committed a serious sin in 
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or Ratnakara and it is no use s]^a!ating whether he was the 
same as Ratoakara-santi or Santi*pa, one of Dipmkara s 
teachers What concerns us rather is the clear account that 
the actual ^tAoTiro of Vikrairaslla during Dipamkara’s time 
was somebody else and that Dlpamkara wanted to maintain 
strict secrecy about his plan to go to Tibet particularly be- 
cause of his apprehension of the possible reaction to 

It. In face of all these accounts it is quite amazing to see 
Saokalia saying, '“With great persuasion of Stharira Ratnakara, 
and entreaties of the Tibetan ambassador, he (Atlsa) visited 
ribef’.ts 

But though the above accounts suggest that Alisa, with all 
his academic prestige, was not the administrative bead of the 
monastery* the disimct suggestion of another account repeated 
in the Tibetan sources is that be was not entirely free from the 
administrative responsibilities of the monastery. Thus, c.g., 
Suro*pa gives the following accouut of a certain TSntnka, 
called ‘^avareivara, the latter* (Rt-khrod>dban-pbyug phyi ma), 
altos Maitrlgupta, expelled by AlUi from Vikramaiila “At 
that time**, says Sum-pa, "one Brabmana pandita met Na- 
ro-p3 and became a Buddhist, accepted the Buddhist ordination, 
studied under Ratnakara-saoti and became learned At 
Vikramasila be studied both sutra and temtra. While studying, 
he turned milk into wine and drank it. He drank wine >o the 
form of milk and was expelled by Jo-bo-ije (Atlsa), who at that 
lime was the provost-serge3Dt(<fgejkjos)of the monastery Then 
he showed many signs of the sii/dAn, like crossing the Gangd 
while sitting on a skin, etc He bad four great students, — 
Natckana, Devakaracandra, Ramapala and Vajrapam Then 
seven Crtudenrs of) medium (stature) and ten (oQ junior 
(stature) This roan is also known as Maitrlgupta, and also as 
Savaresvara the latter. His loQuence was widely spread He 
went to Sriparvala, met the ram bow body of Savari and come 
back. It was the time shortly after the passing of the six 
gate-keepers** 
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holds the keys of many a monastery of Magadha.' For these 
reasons we can ilUafford to lose his valuable presence.*’3i ' 
Secondly^ the account of Atlsa expelling Maitrlgupta from 
Vikramaslia also suggests his mature attitude to certain forms 
of Tantrika practices current in these days. The spiritual 
leaders in India during Atisa's time were above all Tantrikas 
and would not have perhaps objected to the alleged practices 
of Maitrlgupta for which he was expelled by Dipamkaia from 
.the monastery. From Sum‘pa*s account it appears that even 
after being expelled from Vikramaslia, he went on gaining the 
reputation of spiritual powers and gathered substantial follow- 
ings 'for himself. People these days were readily inclined to 
believe in such practices as shortcuts to miraculous powers. 
■Under the influence of the prevailing Ideas of his time, Atlsa 
himself began his spiritual career as a full-fledged Tantrika. He, 
too, sat in the company of the dakinhs and participated at 
their Tantrika feasts. However, the Buddhist ordination 
meant a decisive turning point for his spiritual career and it is 
quite conceivable that as a result of this he developed strong 
support for the traditional codes of monastic conduct with 
which* such Tantrika practices did not agree. Jd bis Sodhh 
patha-pradipa,^^ be clearly said that such practices were not 
compatible with the monastic life. Thus, judging Dipamkara 
by his attitude to religion from the time of bis ordination 
onwards, we find no incongruity in the story of bis expelling 
Maitrlgupta from Vikrama£ila,tbougb like most of the accounts 
of Dipamkara at Vikramaslia this story also is somewhat 
legendary. 

There is, however, one interesting passage preserved in the 
iJfe of Atlsa translated by S. C, Das which claims to give a 
more authentic account of Dipamkara at Vikramallla than 
most others. This biography is said to be based on the direct 
communication of Jayailla of Nag-lshd and we have seen that 
the claim may not be entirely baseless. In this, the biographer, 
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peraiUmghis expnlstoD from the monastery’ It was also 
said that m consequence of it Alisa was destined to be born as 
a huge bird of Sumeru that m making three rounds around the 
peak of Sumeni would kill numerous living beings The only 
means by which he couldget out of the difficulty was to proceed 
in the northern direction towards Tibet, to preach theMahaySna 
Dbanna there Again Atisainquired of his Lama (guru) Gaga- 
pala as to the best remedy against this sm He assured him that 
as the step was taken with a good motive, there could not be 
any sm m it If any such thing had accrued, be should go 
to Tibet to be free from it by becoming the spiritual instructor 
of a certain king, who in his former life had bestowed alms 
consisting of a pound of rice (to a pratyeka Buddha) ” 

From Sum^pa's account quoted above, it appears that the 
Tantrika monk expelled by Aula enjoyed considerable reputa- 
tion of spiritual power. If Ibe story of his expulsion is 
true, the presumption would be that Atisa bad to face some 
trouble about this Probably that explains tbe legends 
given by the biographer. Besides, we beat nowhere else 
of Atila having any guru called Gagapala on whose advice 
he could depend on moments of grave crisis during bis career 
at Vikramasila and whose advice, moreover, flatly contradicted 
even the picdiclion of Tara Devi ’ But the Tibetan biographer 
does not bother. He is mtetested above all in telling his 
Tibetan readers that the coming of Atisa toi Tibet, which 
proved such a great fonune for the Tibetan people, was 
somehow or other divinely engineered 

Still, granting some basis for tbis account of the expulsion 
of Savaresvara or Mauiignpta, two significant points emerge 
for us from it First, though Atisa was not the administrative 
bead of the vihara, he was somehow or other not fully free 
from the administrative responsibility of Vikramasila. Tbe 
same is indicated by the following alleged to have been said 
by itft<2f/ra Ratnakara to Viryasimha and Jayasila when they 
first approached him for sounding bis possible reaction to the 
proposal of Alisa's going to Tibet. ‘‘Ayustnai”, said Ratna- 
kara, “in the absence of Alisa no other Pandit would be able 
to preserve tbe moral discipline of the monks here He 
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myself : If we fail to take Atisa to our 
, country, this Pandit might as well serve our 

purpose. Next morning I happened to be at 
, the place where that venerable Acarya was 
< distributing alms and food to the poor and 

making offerings to spirits. A beggar boy 
who failed to get bis share of alms ran after 
him and exclaimed : Bhala ho O, Nath Atih, 
' Bhat-ona Bh3t~ona. Blest be thou O patron 

Atisa ! Give me rice. Hearing this I became 
delighted. Tears of joy flowed from my 
eyes. 1 followed him as he walked towards 
his place, and was about to fall from a bridge 
while walking over it, my attention being 
wholly engrossed upon Atisa. He recognised 
me as a Tibetan and said, *Ah Tibetah 
Ayusmat I You are earnest men, do not 
shed tears. I have much regard for (be Tibe^ 
tan people,— your king and ministers. You 
have again come for me without losing heart, 
offer your prayers to the three Holies'. As 
soon as these words dropped from bis lips, 
I became hopeful and cheerfur'.^s 
Authentic or not, this is about the only description we have of 
Atlla at Vikramasila which claims to come down from one of bis 
closest associates. By contrast, some other accounts of Atlla 
at Vikramalila are clearly less reliable, because the historicity 
of these are doubted by the Tibetan authorities themselves. 
Thus, e.g., the same work contains an impressive description of 
how the venerable N&ro-pS came to Vikramalila and appointed 
Atlla as the head of the Buddhist religion. “At this time”, 
says the biographer, “the venerable Naropama came on a visit 
to the Vibara of Vikrama Slia. All the ordained monks of the 
monastery gave him a warm reception. In getting down from 
the dooly, he leaned on the right arm of Atlla while JBana* 
Iri-mitra helped him with his (eft arm. In course of conversa- 


23, 3DTSLL 18-9. 
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after describing bow JayaS'Ua met Vlryastmha’at the ‘ViVrania- 
lila vlhara, quotes somewhat abruptly a long passage from 
3zyzi\\z*i o^in narrative : “At lhis'Nag*tsbo (JayaSila^ begged 
him^to show Jo-bo Aula. rGya (Vlryaslmba of rGya) ob- 
served, ‘We Tibetans have no influence 'here,'’ but still I am 
well-known tO/Atlsa. He likes me. Tomorrow there will be 
a grand congregation of all classes of monks at Vikrama when 
8,000 Bhiksus will assemble together. In their midst he who 
will appear very bright, venerable, exalted, majestic in appear- 
ance should be recognised as Alila*. Nag-tsho in his own 
ftarrailve wrote : 

, “Then accompanied by rGya-brtson-’grus- 

8en-ge(V1fyasimhaofrGya),Iwent to Sthavira 
, ^ RatoSkara, made profound salntation, pre- 

, senlcd him with half an ounce of gold, and 
. made prayers to him as advised by the lortsS- 

, ba.... In the rooming when the monks con- 

^ gregated together, being conducted by the 

. Sthavira, I was given a seat in the rank of 

the learners.... When all the rows of seats 
were filled up, there came Jo-bo Atlla, the 
< venerable 1 of all vcDcxables, at whose sight 

; the eyes fell no satiety. His graceful appear- 

' I ance and smiling face struck every one of the 
assembly. From bis waist hung- down a 
bundle of keys.. 'The Indians, Nepalese and 
Tibetans all looked at him and took him for 
a countryman of their own. Even the gods 
would own him for their own. There was 
brightness, mixed wuh simplicity of expression 
, in bis face which acted as a magic spell upon 

• those who beheld him. . 

In the following morning I went to the 
^ door of a Vlhara. Whilelwas recitinglhe Pra- 

jna Sira, a venerable Acarya with bright looks 
and smiles in his face 'entered thc'VibSra. 
Observing the simple, unostentatious demea- 
nour which marked him I resolved within 
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further that it was translated at the same vihari 
faithful Tibetan disciples working’ under him. Written , 
says the colophon, “by Dlparnkara-lri-jnana onthe requesl or 
the good disciple sakya bhiksu Jayasxia at Vikramasila teinp 
connected with the solemn 'Vow (thugs-dam) of Devapala. 

Dipamkara executed it on the basis of his gura’s sayings and 

not with any financial motive. It should be given to t ^ose 
.who are without strict observances. One not devoted to 
Nag^rjuna*s sastra has abandoned the real doctrine an is 

destined to go to hell. Here ends the precious jewel of the 
mod/iyamato-upadcfa of Mahayana called the Karandodgbata 
written by maha-pandita Dipainkara-sri-jnana.^ Trans ate^ 
.and revised by the same Indian tipadAySyn Dipamkara-sri- 
jnana and lo-tsa-ba ntaha-upasaka Viryasiinha of rGya an 
blilksu Jayaltia”. 

We have an interesting colophon of the Sutra-samuceaya- 
Mncoyarl/ia,*® which, among other points, suggests Vikrama- 
lila as the place where it was written (or compiled) by Dipain- 

ikafa and translated by Viryasiinba under. him. “The Tibetan 

bhiksu Jayasila”, says the colophon, in the Peking edition, 
“offering 14 pa/a-s of gold with flowers to Scarpa Dipamkara- 
fci-jiiana, requested him to come to Tibet. For completing 
his meditational practice, he could enter his way (to Tibet) 
after sixteen months. At the time of his departure for Tibet, 
the beloved students requested him for the final iipadesa {bf:a • 
chems, literally •testameuf). He delivered this, which is the 
essence of the sfilra-s, ns his upadeia to them. At that time, 
Viryasimha asked for his permission and did the translation. 
Wanting to propagate this, bhiksu JayaJila said, ‘The Tibetan 
masters are very proud and Jealous. Let their ego (ahamkara) 
be washed away by this precious water*. Being requested by 
the pupils (ban-de-s) of the Keru temple in the same way, he 
(Dipamkara) gave this to them along with other «pa*fo-5. 
Jo-bo’s guru Avadhuti-p5 gave him three upadesa-s together, 
namely a-pratisMta-siddhanta, kamSnta-cUtolpudana-sidhi and 
^tra-iamuccaya'artha-upadesa** 


23. inDo XXX. 32. 
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tion Naro'sald : ‘Prabhu Dipamkara. now yoa should be the 
minister of the religion or^uddha’. So saying he made over 
lo him the ministry of the Dharma. AtUa meekly replied : 

Jin the presence of your venerable self, who may be likened 
to the sun and moon, 1 am but a fifc*fly. How can I illumine 
the world ?’ .The venerable NSfo replied : *As I shall not live 
long, you must necessarily be the minister of the religion of 
Buddha'. During the twenty days he stayed at Vikrama §115, 
Naro did not enter into any religious discussion with Atl^ 
Thereafter Niro proceeded towards the south and after a few 
days he breathed his last. Some relies of his remains were 
brought lo Tjbcl by Aliia. They are said still to exist, being 
preserved in the sacred s/Dpa of *Or at slfe-than’’.** But'Gos 
lO'tsi-ba clearly doubts the entire account. “In the Book 
containing the story of Attsa“, says he, “it is said that the 
Master K&rotapa bad entrusted the Doctrine to Alisa, and then 
proceeded towards the South, etc. Tbougb there exist many 
similar accounts, I was unable to write them down*’.** 

Wc have, however, the feeling of moving on securer grounds 
^whenwepass onto consider the evidences of Dipamkara’s 
actirities at 'Vikramarda preserved in the bsTan-’gyur. The 
,colophon3 of a number of works in this collection definitely 
mention Vikramaiila as the roonasleiy where these were cither 
.written by Dipaxnkara or rendered into Tibetan under him. 

In the Peking edition, the colophon of Kaya-rSe-cItla^ 
suprafisihS-nama^* reads, “Written by §ri-dipamkara-jnSna ; 
translated and revised very nicely by the Indian upSdhySya 
DIpamkara and lo-tsa*ba Vlryasimha of rGya at Vikramalita”. 
CoTSitfsCatahgue,XoOt mentions Vikramasila as the place 
of its translation. 

We have already seen that tb«'e is some confusion in the 
colophon of the Ratna’karanda'udghatQ’nama-madhyamaka- 
upadeia!*^ concerning the connection of this monastery with 
Devapaia. However, that this work was written by DIpamkara 
-at Vikramasila is quite clear. Its colophon leads us lo presume 

24. ft. Li. 21. 25. BAL25. 26. rG. xlvin. 154. 
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^ VitramaSila is mentioned ns the monastery where Viryai- 
simha translated under Dlpamkara the Samsdra-manonfrySnl- 
kara nama-safigiti^^ by Dipankarat Jayaitia translated under 
Dlpamkara the Ar}a‘tdrSdetUstofra’muktlkS’m3la'n3ina*^ by 
Caodragomln and the short anonymOu^ work called Tri rotno- 
tarS-stotra -t j * -> f 

At least one point clearly emerges from these evidences 
of the bsTan«*gyur, It is impossible to doubt the basic histori- 
city of the Tibetan accounts of VIryasirnha spending a consi- 
derable period of time at Vikrama^lla, where he was joined 
by Jayalila, who came evidently as the leader of the team sent 
from Tibet to Invite an eminent Buddhist scholar from Indid. 
We shall see more of these two Tibetans in connection with 
the account of Atlla's departure for Tibet. 

However, jn the Tibetan histones the account of Atila's 
coming to Tibet is generally told as the culmination of a long 
senes of events connected with the spread of Buddhism there. 
Therefore, for a proper understanding of AtUa’s image in 
the minds of the Tibetan historians, it is necessary to begin 
with a brief review of the Tibetan history as told by its own 
historians. 


29. rO xlvu 46 and mDo scuii 9 
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16. How the Tibetans tell their 
own History 


For the purpose of UDderstanding what Stcherbatsky^ calls 
Tibetan historiography* it is necessary to anticipate a few facts 
of general interest, the history of which would be discussed 
later. 

Literacy began in Tibet with the beginning there of the 
spread of Buddhism and as inseparably related to it. The 
pioneers of Tibetan education had their own education in India, 
presumably at some Buddhtst yihara» The Tibetan script was 
modelled on Indian script, the Tibetan grammar on Indian 
grammar. Throughout the subsequenthistory of Tibet education 
remained primarily Buddhist ^ Knowledge of Buddhism was 
the highest mark of Tibetan learning and, at least up to the 
14th ceDtury,^ the translation of an Indian text under an 
Indian pandita was the peak of academic ambition for a 
Tibetan scholar. 

It is therefore idle to expect the Tibetan historians, who 
ate, CotewAs.!. of men nC Tibet, tn bnve 

any sense of history independent of the Buddhist faith or to 
attach to the political or economic events any importance 
independent of the religious. Events relating to Buddhism 
have in fact for them incomparably greater importance than 
those taking place in the political sphere. Thus Bu>ston takes 
hardly any notice of the Tibetan expeditions to China and 
Central Asia— expeditions which In the 8lh century A.D. made 

J. Bu'Ston i. Intro. p.lU. 2. Lama Chjmpa in ISPP vi. 90ff; cf. 
Rkhardson 13*4, % 3. i e., the date of the redaction of the bKa’-’gyuf 

•ad bsTan-'gyur In their present form. 
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extremely disparaging remarks from some of the modern 
scholars. “The historians so-called of Tibet**, comments 
Waddell,^® “wrote mostly inflated bombast, almost valueless 
for historical purposes.** “In the Lamaist chronicles**, says 
Petecb,ii “the history of Tibetan monarchy IS nothing but a 
pretext for edifying tales, or, at the most, the framework in which 
the life and work of the great apostles of Buddhism are bound 
together. A little more than the skeleton of the history of the 
dynasty and almost nothing of the history of the nation has 
been saved from the general shipwreck**. 

What Tibetan history inevitably loses as a result of the 
religious zeal of its own btstoriaos need not be under-estimated. 
At the same time any sweeping rejection of Tibetan historio- 
graphy entails the risk of over simplification and sometimes even 
of utter confusion. It is true that even the best of the Tibetan 
historians are not particularly interested in describing the 
political and military strength of Tibet during the 7th-Ptb 
centuries. Mainly from Chinese records^^ we Jeam bow 
spectacular all these were. But this is not without some 
compensation. The religious zeal of the Tibetan historians 
that makes them somewhat mdiflerent to political history also 
makes them keenly interested in religious history and this, 
paradoxical though it may sound, helps us afterall to under* 
stand Tibet’s political destiny itself. For the fact is that 
religion did play an overtly important role m the making of 
Tibetan history^* and even real political struggles were often 
carried on under religious pretexts. It is important no doubt 
to try to trace the political and economic undercurrents of the 
religious strifes described in the Tibetan histories. But such 
an attempt presupposes an analysis of Tibetan history os told 
by its own historians, which, therefore, cannot be summarily 

10. Waddell L19 q 11. Pcicch 60-1. 12. Our main source Is 

lOc The r<j)al’rabs^gsai-ba''I'’nieJon also desenbes these, though 

Partly : See Pciech 36 13 Richardson 11: •'The one aspect of the 

tiatjonal character that has roost innuenced their past and their present Is 
the devotion to religion which dominates the thoughts and actions of every 
Tibetan’*. 
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Tibet one of the chief military powers of Asia*— thoug ® 

devotes pages^ to describe how the Indian Buddhist Kama a 
^ila defeated in a philosophical controversy the Buddhist pn« 
(hoshang) from China. Similarly, *Gos lo*tsi-ba speaks o 
the meeting of Dipamkara with the Tibetan scholar Rin-chen 
bzah-po (Ratnabhadra) as if it were an event of momentous 
historical significance and describes with great enthusiasm boW 
the Master humbled the pride of the latter,® though he takes 
only a cursory notice of the victorious campaigns of theTibcians 
to China'^ and hardly any notice at all of the subjugation o 
Turkistan* by them or of their campaigns to India.® And Bu 
ston and ’Gos lo-tsa-ba are surely the greatest of the Tibetan 
historians. 


In other words, Tibetan history as told by its own nis*^'*' — 
is not a secular history. It Is religious history por excellof^^^' 
The usual Tibetan word for it is c/»or.*hyw;i, ’the history of the 
Doctrine.’ Even what is called a rgyahrobs or ‘royal chronicle 
IS not mere dynastic history ; it also puts great emphasis on t * 
history of Buddhism. The foremost of the Tibetan historians 
ate but historians of Buddhism, Political events bavc for them 
only an incidental importance, i c. importance in so fat 
these enable them to explain wbat helped or hindered the pro- 
p«s of Buddhism. An inevitable consequence of Ibis tendeo^ 
IS the marked importance attached to the struggle between tbc't 
nswlpcquired faith and their ancient creed called Bon: the 

^htical factory ofTibet from Sron-btsan-sgam-po to 

Tibetan monarchy proper, i 
8uitabl/h for the purpose of providing us 

isminT'h'^ Stound for understanding the progress of Bu 

“wrc^'i ? resistance ofTered to it by 

repr^tative, of the Bon religion. 

This tendency of the Tibetan historians earns for the® 


7. ^ ii. 6. BAi. 

rwron-blsan's S«S«t,on 21 for Uvi’s account ofS 

Tibetan campaisa to IM to central India. Cf.Pctech 

‘twins the reiga of Kfarwron-lde-Wsan. 
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The mythological elements found in the earlier pahs of 
Tibetan histories and the enthusiasm shown by the historians 
for ascertaining the accuracy of their details certainly Ibolrpecu- 
liar to us. The modern scholar^* is sometimes led to presume 
that much of this is incorporated into Tibetan histories from 
the ancient Bon beliefs. However, apart from the difficulties of 
having a clear idea of the Bon beliefs before these got mixed up 
with Indian mythologies^^ and even grantingtbe possibility of 
theirsurvival in Tibetan Buddhism, it is necessarynottoover- 
Iook the more important fact that the cosmogony and cosmo- 
logy, the account of the different aeons, the fabulous genealogy 
of the Sakyas, etc., though usually found in the Tibetan 
histories, arc really not of Tibetan origin. On the contrary, 
these formed part of Indian Buddhism itself,!’ or more 
properly, of that form of later Indian Buddhism which is 
generally referred to as the MabSyana, and it was Buddhism 
in this form that found its way to Tibet. In other words. 
Buddhism in its later or Mab§ySoa form itself developed 
elaborate mythologies and these were recorded by the Indian 
Buddhists in scriptural or seml-scriptural form. The Tibetan 
historians naturally relied on these. 

It is not neccbsary for our present purpose to reiterate the 
history of the rise of Mahayana Buddhism in India. Still 
It is necessary for us to remember that its departure from the 
older form of Buddhism was a radical one. Here is how 
Stchcrbatskyi® describes this departure : ‘‘When we see an 
atheistic soul-denying philosophic teaching of a path to perso- 
nal final deliverance, consisting in an absolute extinction of 
life and a simple worship of the memory of its human founder 
—when we sec it superseded by a magnificent High Church 
with a Supreme God, surrounded by a numerous pantheon 

14. FranckeAlTM. 9. 15. Il79f. SeeS«t{ool9. 16. Waddell 

la ERE xii. 333 r. J 7 . Petech 9 eojuments that the I^^iagS‘rg)al'rabs 

ttrsmiated by Francke AIT ii) *'seems to be the only Tibetan chronicle of 
*hich the cosmology U not purely Buddhistic. It has presers-cd for us some 
of the non*po legends on the creation of the world and of the gods.*’ 

18. StchcrbaisVy CNO 33. 
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trushed aside.' Besides, at least historians liVe Bu-ston and 
'Goslo-tsd-ba are really not ns naive as Waddell wants us to 
believe all Tibetan historians to be. Without the encyclopaedic 
work of *Gos lo-tsS'ba, Tibetan chronology, particularly after 
the tenth century, would have been a hopeless mess for the 
modern scholar. Without the writing of Bu*ston, on whom 
the later Tibetan historians like T&ranatha and Sum*pa so 
vitally depend, our knowledge of the history . of. Indian 
Buddhism, particularly of its so*ca]!ed Mabayana phase, would 
have remained largely, incomplete. Jf the religious zeal of the 
Tibetan historians causes a general shipwreck in the political 
history of Tibet the same religious zeal saves the history of 
Mahayina Buddhism from the general shipwreck it suffered 
in India itself. 

This leads us to consider another peculiarity of the Tibetan 
histories which is likely to appear strange to Ibe modem 
leaders outside Tibet. The typical way in which these histo- 
ries open is with a peculiar cosmogony and cosmology, an 
account of the different aeons in which the Buddhas do or do 
not appear, some lengthy details of a fanciful genealogy of 
the Sakyas. etc., etc,, — the only relevance of all these in Tibe- 
,tan history being that the Tibetan historians conceive their 
own history to be but a continuation of the history of 
Indian Buddhism. 

, Two points in particular need to be noted about this 
tendency. 

First, like tbe Indian Pnrdnas, Tibetan history, particularly 
in its earlier part, is saturated wUh mythology. Secondly, it is 
not confined to events supposed to have taken place in Tibet 
proper. Tibetan events are rather described as but continu- 
ations of Indian events, primarily concerned of course with 
the rise and progress of Buddhism. 

For the purpose of understanding the tremendous impact 
of Dipamkara on the minds of tbe Tibetan historians the 
second of these two points interests us most. But it will not 
be out of place to have a few words here on tbe fint 
as well. 
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or other, continuations of Indian events, i.e. of events related 

to Buddhism. The tendency of seeing in Tibetan history a 

continuation of Indian history leads the Tibetan historians to 
imagine that the first king of Tibet-even the very people of 

Tibet»3— came originally from India. Surprisingly, the Tibetan 

historians try to substantiate even these claims by scriptural 

evidences, by which are meant the evidences of the Mahayana 
texts. 


13. Rockhtll NET 670 comments that Tibetan historical works, as guides 
to the question of their national origin, arc of Iitile, if any, asststan«. 

Nes-enhcless, these arc inlcrtsUng documents of the Tibetan way of tra 

tionsl thinking. 
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and a host of saints, a religion highly devotional, highly cere- 
momons and clerical, with an ideal of Universal Salvation of 
all living creatures, a Salvation by the divine grace of the 
Buddhas and the Bodbisattvas, a Salvation not m 
annihilation, but in eternal life — we arc fully justified m 
maintaining that the history of religions has scarcely witnessed 
such a break between the new and the old within the pale of 
what nevertheless continues to claim common descent from the 
same religious founder.” 

As IS only to be expected, to explain and defend this new 
form of the faith there came into being an extensive literature 
which m general is referred to as the MahSySna-sutras or 
Vaipulya*-sutras, including the miraculous biography of the 
Buddha called the Lahta^'ilstara These Mabayana texts have 
a spirit "very similar to that of the Puranas”^* and, as Winter- 
nitz observes, show a "preference for phantasmagorias 
Another important characteristic of the MahSyloa-sfitras is 
the glonficatioo of the texts themselves, "the enumeration of 
the menu and advantages which one gams by propagating and 
booouriog”^^ these. This "bibliotary. conspicuous in the 
texts themselves” accounts for the ceremoDial worship of the 
books 10 Nepal and Tibet.^’ 

Thus It was Buddhism m its new form and as embodied in 
these highly mythological texts wiib bibliotary inherent in them 
that really reached Tibet. The Tibetan historians, being above 
all ardent Buddhists, take everything about this new religion 
with utmost senoQsoess. The cosmology etc with which they 
usually open the history of Tibet, far from being manufac- 
tured by the Tibetans themselves or being borrowed from Bon 
mythology, arc only evidences of bow much Tibetan historio- 
graphy 13 saturated with a veneration for Mabayana 
Buddhism 

It IS basically the same veneration that leads the Tibetan 
historians to view the Tibetao events proper as, in some way 
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of Bon origio, it is interesting to note how the Bon mythology 
already leaned on Indian mythology. 

*Gos lo-tsa-ba proposes to take a more credible view of the 
origin of the Tibetans. “Without contradicting scriptures and 
reason”, says he, “one may safely state that the country of 
Tibet.was similar to that of India with regard to country and 
people, etc., and that its origin goes back to the beginning of 
the present Cosmic Period {kaIpdy*A^ This remarkable 
statement earns for him high compliments from S. C. Das, 
who says that the historian is “less influenced by the love of 
the marvellous, or the appetite for wonders, which marks all 
early oriental writings**.!^ But this should by no means lead 
us to overlook that the decisive authority even for *Gos lo-tsa- 
ba is some Indian scripture or an Indian scholar. “In the 
beginning of the Kali-yuga”, says he, 12 “before the appear- 
ance of the teacher Muni, when the five PSijdava brothers 
led to battle a host consisting of 12 or 13 divisions, a king 
named Bupati, who fought at the head of his army, suflered 
a defeat and fled to the region situated inside the snowy 
mountains disguised as a woman. His descendants settled 
there. *Nowadays his line is called Bod’, so said the aeSrya 
Prajnivarraan (Scs-rab-go*cha). In the old chronicles of the 
past (it is said) ; ’The ancient name of this country was 
sPur-rgyal. Later it was called Bod*. This agrees with the 
account of PrajB&varman. Specially in the Vinayavibhafiga 
it is said : Tt was called Bod in the life-time of the Muni*, 
also it is said in the Kalacakra ; *To ArySvarta, Bod (Tibet), 
cteV’ 

PrajnSvarman or ^cs-rab-go-eba, as Sum-pa** tells us, was 
a Buddhist sage of Kashmir and from the bsTan-’gyur** it 
appears that be was an author of some eminence. It is, there- 
fore, interesting to note that even a historian like ’Gos lo-ts&- 
ba, mainly on the authority of ProjTiavarmanand a few scrappy 

to. DA 1.36. n. S.CDasInJASD J8S1.2I2. 12 . DA. 1.36. 

73. Sum.pano. 14, See Lalou 154,214. 
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Bu-ston,i on the authonty of the commentary on t e 
DevSiisaya-stotra,^ gays, "At the lime when the five Pandavas 
were fighting with the twelve armies of the Kauravas, the 
Rupati with 1,000 warriors, in the disguise of women, fi 
into the rocky district of the Himalaya. Of these (the Tibetans) 
arc considered to be the offspring". S C Das,* however, 
says that after migrating to Tibet Rupati "found the country 
Pu rgyal (sPur rgyal* • for such was the ancient name of 
Tibet, which in later times was converted into Bod) widely 
peopled by a race of men still in a primitive state They 
welcomed him as their king By his mild and peaceful be- 
haviour he won their affection and ruled over them for many 
years". This seems to be based on some confusion. The 
Tibetans generally consider ROpati and his associates as the 
progenitors of the Tibetan people and the first King of Tibet i* 
invariably mentioned as gV-kbri btsan-po 

Bn ston* is aware of another tradition according to which 
the Tibetans are the desceodaots of a monkey But the 
authority of the commentary on the Devdlihya-stoira has 
apparently stronger force for him and he docs not discuss the 
question further 

According to Sum pa« this monkey to whom the Tibetans 
trace their descent was Avalokitcivara incarnate. Following 
Rockhill.s Waddell* says that the name given to this monkey 
ancestor 18 Hilumandja, "evidently intended for Hanumanji, 
the Hindu monkey-god" Thus, even admitting Francke’s 

view t at the early legendary accounts of Tibet are presufflbly 
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g^a’-khri-btsan-po to be the first king of Tibet, a'nd gSfa*-khri- 
btsan-po is usually considered to be a descendant of Prasenajit, 
the king of Kolala. 

*Gos lo-tsa-bai’ asserts that this king came from the 
Liccbavi race, his main argument being that his later descen- 
dants are clearly mentioned in the ManjusTi-mula-^icintra to 
have Liccbavi origin : “Thus it is correct to state that the 
kings (of Tibet) belong to the Liccbavi race.** Some of the 
modern scholars propose to take this suggestion seriously. 
The ancient Buddhist and Jaina sources mention the migration 
of the Llccbavis towards Nepal and, on the basis of this, 
S. C. Dast® conjectures that the Tibetan account of the first 
king of Tibet being of Liccbavi origin may not be unfounded 
afterall. V. A. Smith!® comments, “Several facts indicate a 
close connection between Tibet and the Licchavis, and give 
probability to the theory that the Licchavis were really a 
Tibetan tribe which settled in the plains during pre-historic 
times... Much more significant are the undoubted similarities 
between the customs of the Tibetans and those of the Licchavis 
which are reported in the important matters of sepulture and 
judicial procedure.’* But Rocrich^o argues that ’Gos lo-tsa-ba 
thoroughly misunderstands the passage of the Manjuhi-mula- 
tantra on the evidence of which he attributes Liccbavi origin 
to the Tibetan kings. 

The Chronicle of Ladakh^^ translated by Francke gives a 
lengthy account of the first king of Tibet. According to it, 
the original Indian name of g5»a*-kbri-btsan*po was Buddha^ri 
and, though he was one of the five sons of Prasenajit, the king 
of Koiala, he was “certainly a §akya of Gohutama** I 

Even the Bon tradition shows unmistakable signs of Indian 
influence in the legend concerning the first king of Tibet. The 
fCyalTabs--bon'syi‘b}'uri-gnas, considered to be a Bon chronicle, 
gives many MahabhUrata talcs in this connection and considers 
the first king of Tibet to be the son of P&ndu and KrasnS I®* 

17. BA i, 36. 18. D.TED 802. 19. V. A. Smith in lA «xii.233f. 

20. Roerjch BA 1. Inuo. p. x f. 21 . Francke AIT li. 76f. 22. tb If. 75n. 

Franctc’i iaterptetauon of KrasnS as or DraupadT is no less absurd. 
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words of Indian texts, argues that the Tibetans were afteral 
the descendants of migrating Indians 

It IS not important for our present purpose to go into the 
question of the actual origin of the Tibetan people ** What 
ts important instead is to note that the tendency of the 
Tibetan historians to connect Tibetan history with Indian 
history leads them to the farther assomption that the first king 
of Tibet came from India and was an Indian 

*‘As regards the genealogy of the Tibetan kings”, says Bu 
slon.i® “some say that (their ancestor) was the fifth descen- 
dant of Prasena 3 it, king of Kosala , according to some it was 
the fifth descendant of the youngest, fetbJe son of Bimbisara 
Still others say that at the time when the Tibetans «cre opp- 
ressed by 12 petty chiefs of the demons and Yaksas, the king 
ofVatsa, Xldayana, had a son born to him whose eyelids were 
overhanging and whose fingers were connected with a web 
As the child with such distinctive marks appeared, (the king) 
was fngbteoed and ordered him to be put into a leaden box 
and thrown into the Gang« (The boy) was however found 
by a peasant who brought him up V/ben he grew older, and 
the story (how he was found) was related to him, he became 
full of gnef and fled to the Himalayas Gradually he passed 
by the Lha ri yol ba and came out into the plain of bTsan- 
than sgo-bshi The Bon priests who came from the dMu tbag 
and dMu-skas declared that he was a god After they bad 
asked him who be was and he replied 1 am a ‘mighty one* 
(btsan po)r— they inquired from where he came and he pointed 
with his finger to the sky After their efforts to comprehend 
the language of each other turned to be unsuccessful (the 
Bons) placed bun on a wooden throne which they loaded on the 
necks of four men and said We shall make him our lord 
— Thereupon he derived his name gSa’-khn btsan po, "the 
ncck-chaired Mighty One* It was he who became the first 
king of “nber 

The Tibetan historians arc in fact unanimous in considering 


15 See Riehardsoa 5f 


16 Bo-ston u 18( 2. 
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gl^a'-khri-btsan-po to be the first king of Tibet, and g^a*-k:hri- 
btsan-po is usually considered to be a descendant of Prasenajit, 
the king of Kosala. 

'Gos lo-tsa-bai’ asserts that this king came from the 
Licchavi race, his main argument being that his later descen- 
dants are clearly mentioned in the Manjusrhmula-ttantra to 
have Licchavi origin : *‘Thus it is correct to state that the 
kings (of Tibet) belong to (he Licchavi race.** Some of the 
modern scholars propose to take this suggestion seriously. 
The ancient Buddhist and Jaina sources mention the migration 
of the Licchavis towards Nepal and, on the basis of this, 
S. C. Dasi® conjectures that the Tibetan account of the first 
king of Tibet being of Licchavi origin may not be unfounded 
afterall. V. A. Smiths* comments, “Several facts indicate a 
close connection between Tibet and the Licchavis, and give 
probability to the theory that the Licchavis were really a 
Tibetan tribe which settled in the plains during pre*historic 
times... Much more significant are the undoubted similarities 
between the customs of the Tibetans and those of the Licchavis 
which are reported in the important matters of sepulture and 
judicial procedure.” But Rocricb*^ argues that *Gos Io-(s2-ba 
thoroughly misunderstands the passage of the Manjusrhmula- 
tantra on the evidence of which he attributes Licchavi origin 
to the Tibetan kings. 

The Chronicle of Ixidakh^^ translated by Francke gives a 
lengthy account of the first king of Tibet. According to it, 
the original Indian name of -kfari-btsan-po was Buddhalrl 
and, though he was one of the five sons of Prasenajit, the king 
of Kosala, he was “certainly a Sfikya of Gohutama” ! 

Even the Bon tradition shows unmistakable signs of Indian 
influence in the legend concerning the first king of Tibet. The 
rGyal-rabs-bon-'syi’byuh-'snas, considered to be a Bon chronicle 
gives many MahUbhoraia talcs in Ibis connection and considers 
the first king of Tibet lo be the son of Piindu and Krasna la* 

17. BA 1.36. 18. D-TED 802. 19. V. A. Smith In lA X3«ii.233f. 

23. Roerich BA L Intro, p. X r. 21,rranclcAlTn.76r. 22. /frir. 7go, 
rraockc'* lalcrTteuiioa orKrasnl as KxtoS or Df»^rtT b no less absurd. 
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Francke’* comes across the name of gSfa’-khri-btsan-po 
as an ancestor of the Ladakhi kings in 9 inscriptions of his 
collection, though, according to him, Itke all other kings 
before Sron-btsan-sgam-po, this firs! king of Tibet has “nothing 
to do with history. They belong to the Bon-po mythology,* 

But some of the modem scholars try to determine the date®* 
of gS'a’-khri'btsan-po : according to 1. J. Schmidt it was 314 
B.C., according to Csoma de Koros it was 250 B.C., accord- 
ing to Schlaginlwcit and S. C Das it was 50 B.C. 

Bat the more important question is : why do the Tibetan 
historians invariably begin with an account of g5?a'-khri-btsan- 
po as their first king? *Gos lo-tsS*ba®* gives a remarkable 
answer to this question : “It is said that there were twelve 
small feudal principalities in Tibet. These were merely small 
states, and (here does not exist an account of the fostering of 
the Doctrine by their descendants. For this reason, Tibetan 
scholars wrote the story of the Tibetan kings, beginning with 
king gS?a*-kbri*blsan-po only. 1 shall do likewise.** In other 
words, gfNa’-khii*btsaD-po is considered the first king of 
Tibet because his supposed descendants favoured Buddhism. 
Here is, thus, a frank admission by one of the leading Tibetan 
historians that the real reason for conceiving g^a*-kbri’bts3n* 
po as the first king of Tibet is nothing but the veneration for 
Buddhism on the part of the later Tibetan historians. 

- We may follow this soggestion a little further. Prasenajii 
was an intimate associate of the Buddha himself. Therefore, 
to conceive the first king of Tibet as a descendant of Prasena- 
jit means also a sanctification of the line of the Tibetan kings. 
As Rockhill®® suggests, “Another consideration, however, 
exercised great influence with Tibetan historians when, in the 
reign of Ral-pa-can, they commenced writing their national 
Jiistory, and that was to make the genealogy of their monarebs 
ascend, if not to the Buddha himself, at least to one of bis 
friends and protectors. And as we have in Europe families 


lb u. 77o. 24. 76. ii tl. 25. 76.ii. 78o. 26. BA i. 35. 

JlockfatU LB 203. 
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who are proud to claim descent from the Virgin Mary or from 
the Wise Men of the East, so likewise the first Tibetan 
monarch claims descent from Prasenajit, king of fKosala, 
one of the early converts and the life-long friend of the Buddha 
Gautama*’. 

King Ral-pa-can,®® from the time of whose reign this 
mode of writing Tibetan history became prominent, was him- 
self one of the most pious and enlightened Buddhist to have 
ruled Tibet. Therefore, there is nothing to wonder at the 
Buddhist bias given to Tibetan history from his time. In this 
connection Petech draws our attention to certain extremely 
interesting evidences that give us a glimpse of the pre- 
Buddhistic Tibetan tradition according to which the first 
Tibetan king was somebody else, though all the Buddhist 
chronicles of Tibet consider g^a*-kbri-btsan«po as tbe founder 
of the Tibetan dynasty. 

As Petech^* puts it, “there are traces of another and more 
undent account. One of tbe Lhasa Pillar edicts published by 
Waddell*® mentions the ’divine magic king* *0-lde-spur-rgyal. 
The same name is to be found in one of tbe documents dis- 
covered by Sir Aural Stein in Central Asia and published by 
Thomas.*! The speaks os well of this king, whose 

name is transcribed with the characters Hu«t‘i-po-si*ych... There 
is also a shorter form : Su-po-yeh... corresponding perfectly 
to sPur-rgyal ; it is an additional name of Fan-ni, the first king 
of Tibet according to the Chinese sources**. 

Tbe inscriptions bearing the name of g^NO’-khri-btsan-po arc 
of much later date. They belong to 16-18th centuries. But no 
document earlier than that of the 9ih century bears his name. 
At the same lime the name of *0-lde-spur-rgyal disappears from 
later chronicles. “But before it disappeared, it was so widely 
known that it gave a nickname to Tibet : sPur-rgyal Bod (sPur- 
TgyaVa Tibet).’*** 


28. See Section 26. 29, Petech Wf. 30. WaddelUn JRAS 

lW).921fT. 31. Thoms* In JRAS 1928. 71,77. 32, 

Ch. 2I6A. folrt* lA, the reference i« from Petech 20. 33. Petech 20. 
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J7, Tibetans and their fint king 


~ FrancVe’* comes across the uame of g5»a*-kbri*bt8an-po 
as an ancestor of the LadaVht Idngs in 9 inscriptions of his 
collection, thongh, according to him, like all other kings 
before Sron-btsan-sgam-po, this 6rst king of Tibet has “nothing 
to do with history. They belong to the Bon*po mythology.*’** 
But some of the modern scholars try to determine the date** 
of g5»s**kbri-btsan-po : according to 1. J. Schmidt it was 314 
B.C., according to Csoma de Kotos it was 250 B.C., accord- 
ing to Schlagintweit and S. C Das it was 50 B.C. 

But the more important question is : why do the Tibetan 
historians invariably begin with an account of g^a'-khri-btsan- 
po as their first king? *Gos to-tsa-ba** gives a remarkable 
answer to this question : “It is said that there were twelve 
small feudal principalities in Tibet. These were merely small 
states, and there does not exist an account of the fostering of 
the Doctrine by their descendants. For this reason, Tibetan 
scholars wrote the story of the Tibetan kings, beginning with 
Jcing g5^a*-kbri-btsan*po only. I shall do likewise.** In other 
words, g5fa’-kbri-btsao-po is considered the first king of 
Tibet because his supposed descendants favoured Buddhism. 
Here is, thus, a frank admission by one of the leading Tibetan 
historians that the real reason for conceiving g5»a*«khri-bisan- 
po as the first king ofTibet is nothing but the veneration for 
Buddhism on the part of the later Tibetan historians. 

We may follow this suggestion a little further. Prasenajit 
was an intimate associate of the Buddha himself. Therefore, 
to conceive the first king ofTibet as a descendant of Prasena- 
jit means also a sanctification of the line of the Tibetan kings. 
As Rockhill** suggests, “Another consideration, however, 
exercised great influence with Tibetan historians when, in the 
reign of Ral-pa-can, they commenced writing their national 
history, and that was to make the genealogy of their monarchs 
ascend, if not to the Buddha himself, at least to one of his 
friends and protectors. And as we have in Europe families 

23. iXTIa. 24. /b.H 11 . 25. n>.h.7Sa 

27. Rockbm LB 203. . . . 
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sons take the family name of their mother.,* The sovereign has 
near her person several hundred women, and once every five 
days there is a council of state. They depute men to perform 
all outside duties, and these are thence known as “women’s 
deputies”. From the interior of the palace the men receive 
and transmit the orders. When the sovereign dies the people 
pay several myriad of gold coins, and select from the royal 
clan two clever women, one to reign, the other as assistant 
sovereign to succeed her in case of death... The sovereign 
wears a black (or blue) plaited skirt of a rough texture..,”® 
BrifTauU comments, “There is no ground to doubt the subs- 
tantial accuracy of those accounts. The gynaecocratic organi- 
sation o^^the kingdom of Su*pi merely represents on a 
somewhat larger scale the matriarchal tribal organisation which 
is found in Assam.”* In his archaeological work in Lch, 
FranckeK) comes across a grave which “calls to mind at once 
the description of the form of burial practised in the 'Empire 
of the .Eastern Women* of the Chinese historians.” “Hiuen 
Tsiang”, adds Fraocke, “also beard of this empire, and a little 
after bis time, we read that the last queen died and was 
replaced by a king.” About this remarkable people of Eastern 
Tibet, Bushellti says, “They are first mentionediotheNorthem 
History, and are more fully described in the Sui History, after 
they had sent envoys to the founder of that dynasty in the year 
588 (A.D.).,. In the period 618-626 the queen named T'angp- 
*ang first sent envoys with tribute (to the Chinese Emperor).., 
Since the year 742 they have elected a man to be theif 
ruler.” 

But let us return to the list of the early legendary kings. 

There is a clear break in the list after the mention of the 
first seven kings. Wc no longer find the names of the subse* 


8- Bnfraull lU. 23^. EmphaJis added. 9. /5.lii.24. 
to. rnndceArTj.7J-4. 11 . Duihell lo JRAS 1880. 531-2. 
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“The Heavenly Thrones” {gnam-gyi‘khri), “are said to have as- 
cended lotheskics, being carried there by their queens, H-fto were 
celestial beings, in consequence of which their mortal relics were 
not left below.”* The mention of the queens as celestial beings 
is not without an interest. Could it be that this was the way in 
which the memory of the ancient Tibetan matriarchy lingered in 
later times ? The names of the kings suggest an answer in the 
aCBrmative. “The names of all these kings, it is worthy of 
remark, were formed by a combination of the names of their 
parents, the mother's name generally preceding that of the 
father."^ Thus ibe name of Mo(g)-kbri*bisan*po begins with 
the name of his mother Naoi-mu(gVniu{g), of Din-khri-btsan- 
po begins with the name of his mother Sa'din-din, and so on. 
This peculiarity, as Herbert Muller’ rjghily argues, is reminis- 
cent of ancient Tibetan matriarebate. It remains for us to see 
if the ancient form of the Bon religion, which Bu-ston says 
flourished during these kings, contained any bint of the same. , 
Incidentally, from the Chinese historians we learn that 
matriarebate— -even gynaecocratic government— was actually 
prevalent over an extensive area of ancient Tibet ; “Tbe 
Chinese annals of tbe Sui and of tbe Pang dynasties (A.D. 
5S1-905) contain accounts of the Kingdom of Su-pi, eras it 
was called by tbe Chinese, Nu-kuo, that is, the Kingdom of 
Women, which comprised she whole of northern Tibet. The 
accounts in the Suishu and T*ong-shu run as follows : ‘The 
Kingdom of Women is south of tbe Tsung-ling mountains, 
and is a division of tbe Cb'iaog. From east to west it is nine 
days’ journey, from north to south twenty days’ journey. It 
has eighty towns, and there are over 40,000 families and 
10,000 soldiers. In this country the sovereign is a woman... 
Tbe queen’s husband. ..has nothing to do with tbe government 
of the State. There is also a “little queen”, tbe two together 
ruling the kingdom. As lo ibeir customs, tbe women bold 
in light esteem their husbands, nor are they jealous... The 

5. S. C. Das m JASB 1881. 215. Emphasis added. 6. Ib, Emphasis 
added. 7. See Francke AIT u. 78o. 
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*‘lhat we first come across sPu-rgyal, interested herein by the 
later historians who contented themselves with placing him in 
the background, as they could not possibly omit him altogether, 
since he was too deeply rooted in the tradition. But the break 
in the list of the kings has remained clearly visible.’’ Further, 
adds Petech, the chronicles attribute to sPu-de-gun-rgyal acti- 
vities that are characteristic of the founder of a nation : he 
discovered the principal metals, introduced agriculture and 
irrigation, built the first capital of Tibet, i.e. the great castle 
of Yar-lun, and, most important of all, helped the rise of the 
Bon religion. 

The list next mentions a group of six kings called “excellent 
{legs) of the land (so)”. Next comes a group of eight kings, 
collectively called Ide^ “which means the commander and 
corresponds to the Sanskrit word The list ends with 

the names of five more, who also, as Francke observes, “form 
a group according to dPag’bsam^ljon’bzoi\f where they are 
called ‘the five lower majesties* (smod*kyl’btsan~lna)**^'^ 

“This”, observes Francke, “is the last group of kings 
who are furnished with a group name. After this the kings 
show more individuality and may be historical personages. 
Looking at their various groups it occurs to me that through 
their group names they arc connected with the three realms of 
the world, according to pre-Buddbist ideas. According to the 
gLiA'chos, the world consists of heaven of gods, 

btsan^ the earth, and gyog-kJut the realm of the Nagas. The 
first group of kings, the Seven Heavenly Thrones, are evidently 
connected with sten-lha ; the second, third and fourth groups... 
belong to the earth ; and the last group... belongs to the realm 
of the Nagas.” Petech^® substantially agrees with this. The 
historians of Tibet, however, maintain the attitude that these 
early kings do not deserve much discussion because theirs was 
the period of the prosperity of the Bon religion. “It was”, 

S. C. Das^o sums up their attitude, “in the 27lh generation 


S.C.Da8 In JASB 1881. 232. 
18. tb. - 19. pctcch 22. 


17. Francke AIT II. 8ln. 
20. S. C. Das in JASB 1881. 216. 
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qoent ^iugs being derived from the family name of their 
mothers. 'The next two kings in the list are : 

• Gri-gnra'btsan-po 

Bya-khri-rgyal (or sPa-de-guh-rgyal). 

The groap formed by these two kings is calJed “soaring 
in the middle regions” (bar-gyi-Idm). S. C. Das** says that 
Gri-gnm-htsan-po “had three sons. His minister was a very 
ambitious man, who rebelled against him. An internecine 
war followed in which the king was killed... The victorious 
minister, having married one of the widows of the late king, 
usurped the throne and obliged the three princes to fly... He 
reigned for several years. The widow of the late king and 
mother of the three princes, by invoking the goblin... got 
a son, who eventnally rising to Ihepost of minister killed the 
nsurpcr. He now invited three exiled princes... the eldest of 
whom named Bya-khri-rgyal qoletly ascended the ancestral 
throne.” 

Petech,*® however, has an interesting ohscrvation on this 
group. It contains the names of only two kings, of whom the 
place of the 6rst in the group is somewhat doubtful. “Sanang 
Seisen makes Gri-gum-btsan-po the last member of Khri 
series and Bo-ston omils him altogether.” This leaves us with 
the name of only One king, namely Bya-khri, who, according 
to the Chronicle of Ladakh, “received the name of sPa-de-guh- 
Tgyal”.** Pctech draws our attention to the similarity be- 
tween the names sPu-dc-guh-r^al and *0-lde-spu-rgyal of the 
Lhasa edict and of the The two names have in 

common three components out of four. *0-lde*spn-rgyal was 
the name of the first king of Tibet according to the older or 
pre-Buddhist tradition- “It is la fact certain”, says Pctech,** 


12. S.C.DasiaJASB188I.2l4, 13. Petech 23f. 14. Frauckc 

ATT u- 79. Ba-cton iu 182 spells the name as sPu-lde-gon-rgyat, Sotn-pa 150 
as iPuwJe-tam-rgyaL The fpelhiig aflopted by Francke, Roench and Pctech 
fa foltowed here. 1 5. Petech 24 ; but Pctech't reliance oo the similarity 

oftbe two names leading him to assume the idcuuty of the two as one 
person ts precanous. 
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But what was the nature of this ancient religion “J 
called Bon— pronounced as Pon* — and the follower o 
is called a Bon-po « In spite of all that the Ti^‘an historians 
tell us about the great resistance it offered to the in ^ 
of Buddhism into Tibet, our actual knowledge *h= ° 

the Bon religion is at best vague and fragmentary. This is at 
the more surprising because the modern f ° 

consider it as a dead and forgotten creed only of he P“s‘. 0“ 

the contrary, as Rockhilis says, “this "“-I 

part of the Tibetans and the barbarous tribes of the Hma 

layas”. He even goes to the extent of estimating 

two-third of the population of Tibet are 

the religion is “strictly forbidden by e'” 

which holds the temporal rule in Central and Western Tibet 

adds Waddell,* “it is still largely and 

the greater part of Eastern and South-Eastern Tibet the most 

populous part of the country”. In Eastern Tibet, the Bon 

priests live in large monasteries,6 „ub all sorts ^ 

gods, saints and demons. They have also a considerable bulk 

of their "scriptural literature”, discussed not only by the 
learned Tibetan Buddhists but also actually examined by 
modern scholars. 

Still our knowledge of the real nature of the Bo" "1 S'on 

is extremely poor. FoltowingCunningham. Rockh.il claims 
that the “word Bon-pa is unquestionably derived from Puj , 

one of the names of the Svastikas or worshippers of the mystic 


1. W.ddell in ERE ill. 33J. 2. D-TED 879. Sometimes swonsly wnllm 

«s Bon.pn. "hich mesas “lo eiptess, to matter". 3. Rockhill LD 2M. 

4. Rockhill DJ.MT 68. 867. 3. Waddell up. dl. 6. S. C. Das JL 

20SB describes a Don-po monastery. 7. Rockhill LD 206. On 

fjvh-drvh see D**IXD 1153. 
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“By degrees they (Bon-pos) have, however, adopted Buddhist 
principles, still rigorously preserving as far as we are able to 
infer from the meagre information hitherto known about them, 
the ancient superstitious ideas and rites of the primitive in- 
habitants of Tibet”, 

A number of pictures of the Bon deities is published by 
Hodgson. But they look surprisingly similar to the Buddhist 
deities of modern Tibet, In A Brief Sketch of the Bon 
Religion of Tibet, S. C. gives an account of gSemrabs 

of Shah-shuh (Guge), the legendary founder of the Bon 
religion. But the legend related about him is clearly modelled 
on that of the Buddha. The Tibetan scholar Cbos-kyi-ni-ma, 
in his work entitled Explanation of the Origin and Theories of 
all Schools, devotes a longish chapter to the nature and history 
of the Bon religion,^® He mentions a large number of the 
“scriptural works of the Bon-pos”. These discuss theology, 
philosophy, rituals and meditative practices. But these books 
are useless for understanding the real nature of Boo, because 
these are nothing but “wholesale plagiarism, of Buddhist can- 
onical works.” The history of this literature is given as follows ; 
‘/During the reign of king Khri-sroh-lde-btsan, an edict was 
issued requiring all the Bon-pos to renounce their faith and 
embrace Buddhism. The minister rGyal-ba*i-byan-chub re- 
quested the Bon priest named Rin-chen-mcbog to adopt 
Buddhism, which he declined to do. Having been punished 
by the king for bis obstinacy he became greatly enraged, and, 
in company of . some other Bon-pos, secretly composed Bon 
scriptures by means of wholesale plagiarism from Buddhist 
canonical works. The king hearing that the excellent sayings 
of the Tathagata had been converted into Bon scriptures, 
ordered the priests to be beheaded. Many of the Bon-pos were 
thus killed; the rest secretly. i multiplied their works and, 
through fear, concealed them under rocks. Afterwards they 
brought out their religious books from the various hiding 
. ^ ! 

I4.Hoii5soninJRASI861. - 15. S.C.Das in JBTS I. i. Appendix, 1-7. 

16. Translated by S. C. Dm in JASB 1881. 195if. 
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cross swasti, which in Tibetan is called But 

Waddell® seems to be frankly sceptical about it. The real 
meaning of the word Bon, according to him, remains unknown. 
S. C. Das and Jaschke, instead of giving any meaning of the 
word Bon, sum up the vague descriptions of the religion 
usually given. Boo, says S. C. Das,® is “the ancient religion 
of Tibet which was fetishism, demomworship and propitiation 
by means of incantations. The word ehos, which ordinarily 
means religion, is used as the aniitbesis to Bon. Bon now 
signifies the kind of shamanism which was followed by Tibetans 
before the introduction of Buddhism and in certain parts still 
extant”. Jaschketo says that Bon is the "name of the early 
religion of Tibet, concerning which but very imperfect accounts 
are existing ; so ranch is certain that sorcery was the principal 
feature of it. When Buddhism became the religion of state, 
the former was considered beretleal and condemnable/ and 
Iha-ehos and borfchos, or shorter, chos and bon, were placed 
in opposition, as with us Christianity and Paganism ; at the 
present time, both of them seem to exist peaceably side by side, 
and the primitive religion has not only numerous adherents 
and convents in central (nortbem 7) Tibet, but manifold traces 
of it may be found still in the creed of the Tibetans of today". 

Hodgson! t says, "in the Himalayas even the Boo*po priests 
themselves can tell nothing of the origin of their beliefs”. “As 
yet”, says Schlagintweit,*® "little is known about the Bon 
religion. Judging from the way in which Tibetan books speak 
of the followers of this seel, it is probable that the name Bon- 
pa was restricted to those who neglected to embrace Buddbisch 
upon its first introduction”. ’ 

But how is it that in spite of Bon being still a living creed 
in Tibet and in spite, moreover, of the availability of a consi- 
derable bulkof Bon "scriptures”, our knowledge of the real 
nature of the religion should be so vague and mainly negative ? 
The answer is suggested by Schlagintweili* when he says', 

8. Waddell £>p. cit. 9. D.TED 8TO. 10. J.TED 372. 

11. Hodgson in JRASxvii. 396-9. 12. ScbJagiDtweU 74. 13./*. 
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At the same time it is interesting to note that the Tibetan 
scholar Chos-kyi-ni-ma, because of the Buddhistic contents 
of these works, finds the Bon religion as represented by these 
as acceptable to a certain extent, or at least as less objection- 
able than the religion in its earlier stages. He divides the 
history of the Bon religion into three stages, of which the final 
or “reformed*' stage {bsgyur-bon) is represented by these works. 
The two earlier stages of the religion are characterised by him 
as “corrupted” (^khyar-bon) and “wild” {rdohbon). 

For the purpose of understanding why the newly introduced 
Buddhism came to a long'drawn conflict with the Bon religion, 
the earlier stages of Bon interest us most. But even the so- 
called “corrupted** or second stage of the religion has little 
clue to its original nature. At this stage, the religion seems 
to have borrowed freely from Hindu ideas, particularly of 
Saivism and Saktisra. Chos-kyi-ni-ma tells us that the religion 
assumed this peculiar form long ago, i. e. when the early 
legendary king Gri-gum-btsao was assassinated. At that time, 
“the Bon priests, not knowing bow to conduct the funeral rites 
(so as to prevent his spirit from doing mischief to the living), 
invited three Bon priests, oqe from Kashmir, a second from 
the Dusha country and a third from the country of Shan-shun, 
to perform the ‘funeral of the stabbed*. One of these priests 
propitiated,.. the god of fire and Ib'creby was enabled to travel 
in the sky, mounted on a tambounn, and to discover mines. 
He could perform miraculous feats such as cutting iron with 
the quills of birds, etc. Another priest was skilled in delivering 
oracles and telling forluncs...The third priest was famed for 
his skill in conducting the funeral ceremonies of the dead, 
especially of those murdered with knives, etc. ..Previous to the 
appearance of these Bon priests there existed no Bon religious 
theories. Since tbeirtime the Bon doctrines have come into 
existence. This stage of the Bon religion, called ‘erroneous* 
(‘corrupted’) Bon was mixed up with the Saiva doctrine of the 
Tirthikas**.®® 

20. Chos-kyj-Bi-ma translated by Das to JASB 1881. 198. 
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places, m consequence of which these hooVs are called Bon- 
gter-ma or ‘The Hidden Treasures of the Bon-po*. Subsequent 
to the overthrow of Buddhism by gLan Dar-ma, two Boo 
pnests sitting in a solitary cavern m dBus, consecrated as a 
place of Bon religion, altered many Buddhist works by using 
an orthography and terminology different from those of the 
Buddhists These they concealed under the rock Afterward^ 
they brought the hidden books to light as if they were 
accidental discoveries Afterwards other Bon pnests, in the 
same manner, converted other Buddhist works into Bon 
scriptures”.*’ 

The obvious Buddhist bias of Ibis account need not be 
doubled Equally indubitable, however, is the fact that the Bon 
“senptures”, as actually available, arc nothing but plagiansms 
of Buddhist works The doctnoes expounded in these are 
clearly Buddhist, though presented with a thin varnish of 
terminological looovation Thus, e g , in these “senptures** 
are taught the uusteadioess of all things, kama, photam, love 
and compassion, the bodhisaUta feeling, the six p3ramlia s, 
the five ways of emancipation, etc , etc , though m these works 
are to be found peculiar words substituting Sambbogakaya, 
Dbarmakiya, Buddha, etc.** 

It is, therefore, idle to expect any idea of the real nature 
of the Bon religion from this mass of forged scriptures This 
15 confirmed by the experieuce of the modem investigators 
“They (the Bon-poi) have”, says Waddell,** “bulky pnntcd 
and manuscript books of ntual, which Rockhill found to con- 
sist of a Sanskntic jargon for the most part interspersed with 
other meaningless words The present wnler observed that 
the words in some of ibeir MSS, which are wntten in the 
Tibetan script, were the Lamaist Sanskntic words spelt back- 
wards the lotus-jewel formula of the Lamas was spelt 
*Muh‘Cm~pad nl mo',** 

17 lb 199 18 lb 20If CS RocthJllLB 207 for the pateaUr 

Boddhut doctnne fouad lo the gTsaa^ma^klu^ btim.<iJu!r po, a Bon work 
(sec D-TED 46) traosUted by A. Srtuefoer. 19 WaddeU m ERE xu. 333 
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be critically utilised for a fuller understanding of the ancient 
creed. Only on the basis of such on understanding, we can 
judge the value of the older view^’ concerning the relation 
between Taoism of ancient China and Bon of ancient Tibet. 

The Chinese annals compiled in the lOth-IIth centuries 
retain for us a vivid description of a primitive Tibetan ritual, 
which presumably formed part of the ancient Bon. In 
Busheirs^a translation, the ritual was as follows : “The offi- 
cers are assembled once every year for the lesser oath of fealty. 
They sacrifice sheep, dogs and monkeys, first breaking their 
legs and then killing them, afterwards exposing their intestines 
and cutting them into pieces. The sorcerers having been 
summoned, they call on the gods of heaven and earth, of the 
mountains and rivers, of the sun, moon, stars, and planets; 
saying : ‘Should your hearts become changed, and your 
thoughts disloyal, the gods will see clearly and make 
you like these sheep and dogs.‘ Every three years there 
is a grand ceremony, during which all are assembled In the 
middle of the night and on a raised altar, on which are spread 
savoury meat. The victims sacrificed are men, horses, oxen 
and asses, and prayers are offered in this form : ‘Do you all 
with one heart and united strength cherish our native country. 
The god of heaven, and the spirit of tbe earth, will both know 
your thoughts, and if you break this oath they will cause your 
bodies to be cut into pieces like unto these victims’.*’ To this 
may be added S. C. Das’ remark : “Animal sacrifices form an 
important part in the religious observances of the Bon-po.’’^® 
Rituals like these arc known to characterise other primitive 
creeds of the world. From two more features of the Bon 
religion, we have perhaps the further glimpse of its originally 
being a form of the mother-cult, which so many primitive 
religions of the world are known to have been.*® First, in 
the Bon pantheon “tbe goddesses take precedence over tbe 

27. Klaproth 97, 148; Waddell L 19; S.CDas in JASB 1882. 112. 

28. Bushel! in IRAS 1880. 441. 29. Das in JASB 1881. 19Sn. 

30. Sec e.g. E.O. James. 
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Whatoermaybethe historicity of such an account, the 
fact IS that patent Hindu ideas somehow or other did creep 
jnto the Bon religion, tbongb it may be difficult for us to 
-detemnne when exactly this happened Thus, e g. the Bon 
chronicle czlltdrGyal rabs bon^gyt *byun gnas^^ is full of Hindu 
ideas 

The “second ’ or “corrupted** stage of the Bon religion, 
therefore, like Its still later “reformed’* stage does not give us 
much idea about its original nature What, then, was the nature 
of the religion in its “first * or “wild** stage Chos-kyi ni ma 
himself does not help us much in answenng this qoestioo 
The mythology be narrates about this first stage has little 
bearing on the nature of the creed itself As for the nature of 
the creed, he simply says, “The Bon pos of that agewere skilled 
in witchcraft, the performance of mystical ntes for suppressing 
evil spirits and cannibal hobgoblins of the nether regions, the 
iovocation of the venerable gods abote, and the dameslic 
ceremonies to appease the wrath of malignant spirits of the 
middle region (earth) caused by the ‘pollution of the hearth* 
Besides these, there did not then exist any other theories or 
works concerning the Bon religion *’** 

Soch an account, like the description of the ancient Bon as 
“an animistic and devil-danciug or Sbamamst religion’’,** 
IS loo vague to be of use for understanding the actual nature of 
primitive pre Buddhist creed of Tibet 

The work called Sa bdag klu gnan-gyi srog *khrol translated 
by Laufer, is said to contain Bonsongs of exorcism “ontouebed 
by Hindu or Buddhist ideas **** The gLja chos, containing Bon 
mythology and folklore, is discussed by Francke ** These, 
With a few scattered studies of the Bon religion,*® remain to 

21 Edited by S C Daj 1915 Francke AIT ii. 80a sayi that 
cbroatcte was compiled later than A D 1328 22, Tramlatedby 

S CDasmJASBlSSl 196.7 23 •WaddsnL19 24 See Francke 

AITu-SOo, 25 FfardceiaEREvwi. 26 e g U An.a>e in 

South natem Journal of Amhfopolt^vr 2ZA2, Francke in lA xxx. ISlfT 
359 Jischke refers to Use Export of the Royal Bararlofi Academy of 
Seieri^e) 13tbJao.n*6 
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After a cursory mention of the early legendary kings of 
the-Bon period, the Tibetan historians pass on to describe— 
usuallywith a great deal of enthusiasm — the miracle of miracles 
that eventually took place in the Land of Snow. It was the 
first appearance of certain Buddhist texts and objects of 
Worship/ At that time, literacy was unknown to Tibet and the 
Buddhist scriptures, being totally inaccessible, were nothing 
more than curiosities. Nor did the Tibetans then have even 
a faint idea of what these objects of worship actually were. 
The Tibetan historians are clearly aware of all these. But they 
do not bother. For them the event itself was of the most 
momentous significance. It was the first touch of (he Holy 
t)octrine that Tibet had.i The darkness of Bon mysticism 
was going to be dispelled, it did not matter though that the 
Tibetans had to wait for several more generations for a real 
idea of the Holy Doctrine, 

It happened, according to the usual account, during the 
reign of Lha-tho-tho-rUgnan-btsan, the king mentioned either at 
the end of the list of the twentyscven early legendary kings® or 
immediately after it.s When this king, says Bu-ston,* ‘‘attained 
the age of 16 years and was abiding on the summit of the 
palace Yam-bu*Iba-khah, a casket fell from the skies, and when 
its lid was opened; the ^rSrfl«rfa-vj‘MAa-5M/rfl, the 100 Precepts 

1. Oq the authority of Lassen, Schlagintweit 63 mentions a much earlier 
attempt to introduce Buddhism into Tibet ; “The first attempts apparently 
led to very unsatisfactory results ; at least the monastery which is reported 
to have been erected in the year 137 B.C. on the slopes of the Kailasa range 
Seems to have been soon abandoned and to have fallen into ruins.” But 
Waddell L' I9n comments that the alleged erection on Mount Kailasa in 137 
B.C. of a Buddhist monastery could have “nothing to do with Tibet”; 
it might have belonged to Kashmir Buddhism. 2, Bu*ston ti 182. 

3. S.C.Dasm JASB 1881.233. 4. Bu-ston ii. 182-3. 
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god5*’*» Secondly, the female priests in this religion have 
superiority over the male ** Both these are said to be well 
known marks of the mother-cult,** and since the mother-cult 
IS usually connected with matriarchate,** the ancient matn- 
archate of northern Tibet was not perhaps entirely unconnec- 
ted with the ancient religion which still remains strongly 
entrenched in northern Tibet It js tempting to add one more 
point m this connection Franckc** refers to his “discovery 
of an ancient Boo po temple at Lamayurn with frescoes of 
Bon po priests represented m blue and black dress ” 
S C Das** also speaks of Che bine and black dress of the Bon 
priests This is reminiscent of the practice of wearing bloc 
and black robes by the queens of No kuo, the Kingdom of 
Women, which, according to the Chinese annals, comprised 
the whole of northern Tibet 

All these are, however, coojectora! What is not conjcclural 
IS that though the Tibetan histonans give us extremely meagre 
idea of the actual nature of the Bon religion, they are most 
cag*r to tell us how the Tibetans were eventually emancipated 
from the darkness of the Bon beliefs as a result of the coming 
of Baddbism toTlbet This leads us to see the story usually 
told by them of the first coming to Tibet of Buddhist 
scriptures aud Buddhist objects of worship 


31 S CDaimJBTit iii. Appendn l,p 1 32. S CDasioMSB 

1831 197a. 33 Ses Briffaon. 34 Startmek in ERE v 828 

R.P Chaoda lAR l42ff. Utoa a ERE a 115, etc 35 FneCke 
ait 11 Kta 36 S C.DuiaJASB1881 198&211 
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mysterious casket contained the six essential syllables, namely, 
om'Tnani’padme-hum. Much is written by the modern scholars 
about this mantra so favourite among the Tibetan Buddhists 
Though Vallee-Poussini® is inclined to consider it to be quite 
old, WaddelUi asserts that it was not invented till many hun- 
dred years — probably a thousand — after the time of Lba-tho- 
tho-n. Pctecht® says that even the two Buddhist works, 
namely the Za-ma-tog {Karanda-'vyWia^iutrd) and sPah-skon- 
phyag-rgya (100 Precepts etc ) '^belong to a much later period’* 
and the Tibetan account of their antiquity is purely legendary 
But It IS difficult to be exact about their dates, particularly of 
the former, which occupies an extremely important place m 
Nepalese and Tibetan Buddhism and which, therefore, needs 
some discussion here. 

The Karanda vytiha is a long MahaySna-sutra, having for 
Us full title Avahkitesvara^guna-karanda-^vyuha, i e. “the 
detailed description of the basket of the qualities of 
Avalokitelvara “ts its main theme is the glorification of 
the Bodhisattva AvalokUesvara There are two versions of 
this work, an earlier one m prose and a later one in 
sloka-s The existing Tibetan translation of it m the bKa* 
-*gyur (which bears the title Arya-karanda-vyuha-nama^maha- 
yana-sutra)^* is based upon the prose version. Wmtemitz 
thinks that it is possible that the metrical KSranda^vyuha 
was in existence even prior to the fourth century A D The 
clear implication of this is that the prose version of the work, 
which went to Tibet, was even earlier. But Wintermtz himself 
hesitates to assert this in view of Vallee-Poussin’s^^ dating of 
Its Tibetan translation as A.D 616. But this dating itself is 
questionable Though literacy was introduced into Tibet in 
the earlier half of the seventh centuryi^ and though, according 
to a number of Tibetan historians,^’ the Karanda vyuha^sutra 
was translated shortly after that, the Tibetan translation of the 

to Vall^.Poussin in ERE ii 259n II Waddell L 19n. 

12 Pciech 33n 13 Wmteraiizii SOSIT 14 bKa’-’gyur No 

784, Vol 30, Peking edition IS Valine Poussin m ERE u 259n 

t6 See Section 22 17 Bu-stonii 184 
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Concerning Worship and a golden Cailya were found within 
The casket received the name of ibe ‘Mysterious Helper and 
was worshipped (by the king) The latter came to live 120 
years and came to witness the dawn of the Highest Doctrine , 
up to that time the kingdom had been ruled by the Bon. In 
a dream (which this king had) it was prophesied to him that 
on the 5lh generation one would come to know the meaning of 
these (sacred texts which he had miraculously obtained).” 

'Gos lo-tsa-ba* says, “Id the reign of Lba-tbo-tbo-n-gnan- 
btsan the Cinlamam-dharam and the sPon-skon-phyag rgya tna^ 
fell from Heaven, and were worshipped. Because of this, the 
life-span of the king and that of the kingdom increased This 
became known as the Beginmag of the Holy Doctrine.” 

Sum-pa’st account of the Mysterious Helper is substan- 
tially the same as given by Bu-stoo The Chronicle of Ladakhf 
however, not only inflates the list of objects contained m it but 
moreover makes the account of tbeir coming to Tibet much 
more spectacular . “He (Lba-lbo-tbo-n) reigned for sixty-two 
years. At the time when be dwelt at the great palace of ‘Urn- 
bu rdrans-mkhar, which bad come into existence of itself with- 
out being built, a basket came down from heaven, as a pre- 
monition of the spread of Buddha’s teaching in Tibet. Sliding 
down together by a ray of light, there came down to the king's 
palace the book 2a-ma-tog (J^ra/jda-vyUha-suira) ; the jiVw- 
skon-phyag-rgya-pa ; the essence (of religion) namely the six 
syllables (om-moni padme~hwn) , a golden mchod rten {caitya) a 
yard high , a tshindhamam (cmromani) tsha-tsha (a terra-cotta 
Buddha’s image) , and all the mudra positions of the fingers. 
Not knowing whether these were Bon or Buddhist, they 
honoured them with beer and turquoise ofiTerings Blessing 
resuUe’d from it, and (the king) attained to 120 years of age. 
Thus, during the life-liroe of this king the begummg of the 
Holy Religion took place” 

According to the account quoted by Rockhill® also, the 

5 BA 1 . 38 6 The 100 Prtcepta etc 7. Sum pa 167. 

8 Fraocke AIT ii 8l 9 Rockbil) LB 210 
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stated”, adds he, 32 ‘‘whence these five men proceeded; but I 
believe them, for reasons which will hereafter become apparent, 
to have been Chinese Buddhist priests.” The reason eventually 
offered^sby the author is nothing but the story of the famous 
philosophical debate that took place in Tibet many centuries 
later between the Chinese Buddhist priest (fio-shang) and the 
Indian scholar Kamalastla, This hardly justifies the conjecture 
that the first Buddhist missionaries to Tibet came from China, 
particularly when 'Gos lo-tsa>ba mentions an obviously Indian 
name — Buddhiraksita— and possibly the name of a Nepalese 
interpreter (Li-lhe-se)*^ as the earliest missionaries to Tibet. 
RockhiU’s®^ conjecture concerning these Buddhist mission* 
aries to Tibet seems to be based on sounder grounds. “It is 
remarkable”, says he, “that theKaranda-vyvha'Siitra, which does 
not appear to be specially venerated in China or in India, was 
one of the favourite books of the Nepalese, and an object of 
great veueration in tbeir country. This is one of the reasons 
which has led me to suggest that Buddhism first came to Tibet 
from Nepal,” 

For our understanding of Tibetan history the more interest- 
ing question is concerning the great veneration shown by the 
Tibetan historians to Lha-tho-tho-ri. This is somewhat 
puzzling, for traditionally the fact seems to be that during his 
the Bon tefiglon reached the zenith oT its giory.^ft still 
Lha-tho-tho-ri is considered to be an incarnation®’ of Kun-tu- 
bzan-po or Samantabhadra, the first dhyanl Bodhisattva, good 
to ail and everywhere at all times.®® Only two other Tibetan 
kings receive such a great honour from the Tibetan historians. 
As Petech®* says, “He appears in the chronicles as the first of 


i6. 64n. 23. 68. 24. X/ia Tibetan proha Wy means 

Nep^. Sk Section 22, Note 35-6. 25. Rockh.ll LB 210. 

26. S. C. Das In JASB I8SI. 216. 27. Ftancke AIT 11. Sin. S. C. Das 

m J^B 1881. 216. 28. D-TED 25 ; J-TED 4. IntcrestinBly, Knn- 

is a sage and teacher even io the Bon reJigion - D-TED 28 • JASB 
mi.216n. 29. Pctech32. 
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work as actually preserved m the bKa*-*gyur bears the following 
names as these of its translators Jinamitra, Danalila and 
Yc les sde They are definitely known to belong to the 9lb 
century A D Thus the actual date of the Tibetan transla- 
tion of the Karanda-vyuha sutra could be much later than that 
considered by Vallee Poussin But this proves nothing about 
the date of the text itself, just as the dates of the Tibetan 
translation of the other Mabiyana smra-s do not prove any- 
thing about the dates of the sutra s themselves In short, the 
Karanda xyuha could have been one of the early works of 
Mah&yana Buddhism and so the Tibetan account of its coming 
to Tibet at an early period is not at least prtma facie absurd. 
Still the question remains bow actually it could have reached 
Tibet 

Francke'* says that, according to the Bodhimor, “a few 
years after the supposed descent of the Buddhist books several 
strangers arrived in Tibet to make known (heir importance” 
This gives us a bint of some sort of early missionary activity 
of the Buddhists, a hint further strengthened by a statement 
made by ’Gos lo-tsi on tbc authority of Nel pa pandita * 
* Nel pa pandita said, ‘Because the Bon pos adored Heaven, 
it was said that (these books) bad fallen from Heaven* Instead 
of this Bon po tradition, it is said that (these) books had been 
brought (toTibet) by tbe;7aijdiraBuddbiraksiia(bLo sems *tsbo) 
and the translator Li the sc Since tbc (Tibetan) king could 
not read, and did not understand the meaning (of the books) 
tbepaRdim and the translator returned This (account) seems 
to me to be tme” 

There is some speculation among the modem scholars 
about these early zmssionanes “In the year 371 A D ”, says 
Schlagintweit,®! ‘ there suddenly appeared five foreigners before 
the king Tho tbo-n gSan btsan, who instructed him bow he 
might use for the general welfare of Tibet four objects, which, 
in tbc year 331 AD, bad fallen from heaven” "It is not 

18 See Section 26 19 Francke AITii 8Ui. 20 BAu38 

21 SeUagiDtweit 6M 
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the first real ancestor of Sron-btsan-sgam-po remembered by 
the Tibetan historians need not be discarded, though, assuming 
this, the problem of determining his actual date remains a 
difficult one. According to S. C, Das^* it was A.D. 441. 
According to Rockhill®* be was born in A.D. 347. According to 
SchlagintweitSfl and Waddells^ the Mysterious Helper came to 
Tibet in A.D. 331. It is perhaps no use trying to be precise. 
This much alone can be asserted that Lha-tho-tho-ri is men- 
tioned as the fifth ancestor of Sron-btsan-sgam-po, who died 
in A.D. 650. 


54. S. C.DasinJASBI881.233. 
36. Scblagiatvwit 63. 


35. Rockhill LB 209. 
37. Waddel] L 19o. 
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the three incarnated Vings With this title the Tibetans 
honoured the greatest rolers of the dynasty J they are • Lha* 
tho tho*n, incarnation of Samantabhadra, Sron btsan sgatn^po, 
incarnation of Avalolciteivara, Khri sron»!dc btsan, incarnation 
ofMaSjuiii No donbt the last t*o fully deserve the honour, 
for they were undoubtedly the tiso greatest kings of Tibet 
But It IS difficult to make out why for this high honour was 
selected just Lha tho Iho-n ** 

The Tibetan historians want us to believe that this was 
simply because dunng the reign of this king Tibet fin! received 
the Holy Doctrine But Pctech proposes to explain this m a 
difTerent way altogether. Sron btsan*sgam“po*s father gNam n- 
sron-btsan was the first Tibetan ruler “who is known with cer- 
tainty to have really existed The Tibetan historians, how- 
ever, give us a long list of kings preceding him This list, as we 
have seen, was drawn from mythology rather thanhistory After 
thehstcomesthenameofLha tho-tho-n, supposed to be the fifth 
ancestor ofSron btsan-sgam po Jnal) probabihty, argues Pelecb, 
the names of these ancestors of Sron btsan sgam po beginning 
with Lha Iho-tho-n “apply to something real “Tibetan lite- 
rature began with the introduction of alphabet dunng the reign 
of Sron btsan-sgam po , at this time probably the first 
altempis were made at writing history, and it is impossible 
that the names of the immediate predecessors of the ruling 
king were no longer remembered Thus, continues Pctech,** 
“at the time of the first compilation of the chronicles, the 
consciousness was not yet lost of Lha-tho ibo-n being the 
roost remote ancestor of Sron btsan sgam po, the memory of 
whose real existence still survived Being ihus the historical 
founder of (be dynasty he was from the earliest times an 
object of devotion This position of his was subjected to a 
revision with the advent of Buddhism, and in the light of the 
new teachings he was given the rank of an incamalioo, while 
formerly he was worshipped as a god or demi god (IAfl=god) ** 
Peteeb's assumption (bat Lha tbo-(bO'n could have been 

30 /6 30 31 /& 32 Ib 33 Ib 33 
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“According to Ma Tuan-lin’*, says Petcch,^ “the founder 
of the Tibetan kingdom and at the same time of the Tibetan 
nation was Lun-tsan-so-lung-tsan.” In part this name corres- 
ponds “perfectly to btsan-sron-blsan. The only*Tibetan king 
before Sroh-btsan-sgam-po whose name ends in sron-btsan 
is gNam-ri-sron-btsan. Thus Lun-tsan-so-lung-tsan is a trans- 
cription, either inexact or based on an original different from 
the normal one, of the name of Sron-btsan-sgam-po’s father.” 

According to the account compiled by Levi,® sometime 
between A.D. 581-600 gNam-rUsron-btsan united the scattered 
hill-tribes of Tibet, formed a powerful kingdom, raised an 
army of 100,000 soldiers and led a victorious campaign to 
central India. Levi even suggests that the era san current in 
Bengal and Assam is equivalent to the last part of the name 
of this Tibetan king and its epoch, namely 593-4, “comme- 
morates this forgotten foreign invasion of Bengal.”’ 

But what could have been the nature of the “administra- 
tive system” introduced by gNam-ri-sron-btsan ? Petech® 
answers that though we have no particulars about it, “it 
follows clearly from all we know about the history of Tibetan 
monarchy that it had no centralised character... gNam-ri-sron- 
btsan himself was probably little more than the head of a tribal 
confederation. The former independent princes and their 
descendants maintained a great deal of their power and consti- 
tuted that strong and war-like Tibetan nobility that fashioned 
so many generals and ministers to the stale, but that, like the 
European nobility, was very turbulent and not seldom revolt- 
ing against the royal authority,” “The landlords constituted 
the real power in the state and in fact it follows from a careful 
study of the T*anz-shu that the Chinese mostly were concerned 
with them. The kings, with two or three exceptions, seem to 
have been left somewhat in the background as nominal rulers 
more or less respected.”® 


5. /6. 35. 6. Levt N ii. 147, 153-4. Summarised In HB i. 91. 

7. Jayas^val in JBORS jdcu. 172 proposes to reject this view of the ongm 
otlbejoTjcra. 8. Petech36-7. 9. 7^.37. 
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“In the beginning of the Doctrine**, says ’Gos lo-tsS-ba,* 
“in the reign ofThO'tho-ri'gnan-btian, thongh religions books 
had become available (in Tibet), there was no one to write, 
read or explain (their meaniog)/* From the point of view 
of the propagation of the Doctrine, the next important land- 
mark in Tibetan history is the introduction of literacy into 
Tibet, as a resolt of which the Tibetans could have, for the 
first time, real access to the Beddhist scriptores. According 
to the usual Tibetan acconots, this took place during the reign 
of king Sron-blsan-sgam-po and under his direct initiative. 
Because of this alone, the Tibetan historians have their josti- 
Ccation lo glorifying Sron-btsan as an incarnation of Avaloki* 
teivara.* Sron-bisan-sgam*po, however, was really one of 
the greatest kings of Tibet under whose leadership the Tibetans 
moved from barbarism to civilization. 

His descent is usually given as follows : 
Lha-lbo-tho-ri-gnan-btsan 
Kbri-goan-gzohs-btsan 
’Bro-gHau-Me’u 
sTag-ri-gBan-gzigs 
gHam-ri-sron-btsao 
Sron-btsan-sgam-po. 

Though Franckc* is sceptical about the historicity of all the 
kings before Sron-btsao-5gam*po and Petech^ is inclined to 
view bis ancestors up toTho-tbo-ri as belonging to real history, 
(here is at least no doubt about the historicity of gNam-ri- 
sron-btsan, the actual founder of Tibetan monarchy. 

1. BA L 39. 2. Ba-stOT u. 185 ; Sua-pa t67. See also Waddell L 22 

and Pets* 32. Rkfeat&oo plate V fanag p. 86 ^ves a pbetograpb of an 
inags supposed to be of the king as actnaUy vrcmJirppcdiaTibet.- 
3. Fraoeke AITiLll. 4.Pcterfi33. 
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“According to Ma Tuan-lin", says Petech,* “the founder 
of the Tibetan kingdom and at the same time of the Tibetan 
nation was Lun-tsan-so-lung-tsan.“ In part this name corres- 
ponds “perfectly to btsan-sron-btsan. The only -Tibetan king 
before Sron-btsan-sgam-po whose name ends in sroh-btsan 
is gNam-ri-sron-btsan. Thus Lun-tsan-so-lung-tsan is a trans- 
cription, either inexact or based on an original different from 
the normal one, of the name of Sron-btsan-sgam-po’s father.”. 

According to the account compiled by Levi,® sometime 
between A.D. 581-600 gNam-ri-sroh-btsan united the scattered 
hill-tribes of Tibet, formed a powerful kingdom, raised an 
army of 100,000 soldiers and led a victorious campaign to 
central India. Levi even suggests that the era son current in 
Bengal and Assam is equivalent to the last part of the name 
of this Tibetan king and its epoch, namely 593-4, “comme- 
morates this forgotten foreign invasion of Bengal.’'^ 

But what could have been the nature of the “administra- 
tive system” Introduced by gNam-ri-sron-btsan? Petech" 
answers that though we have no particulars about it, “it 
follows clearly from all we know about the history, of Tibetan 
monarchy that it had no centralised character... gNam-ri -sron- 
btsan himself was probably little more than the bead of a tribal 
confederation. The former independent princes and their 
descendants maintained a great deal of their power and constj. 
tuted that strong and war-like Tibetan nobility that fashioned 
so many generals and ministers to the state, but that, iihe the 
European nobility, was very turbulent and not seldom revolt, 
ing against the royal authority.” “The landlords constituted 
the real power in the state and in fact it follows from a caref-, 
study of the T‘ang-shu that the Chinese mostly were concerned 
with them. The kings, with two or three exceptions, 
have been left somewhat in the background as nominal 
mote or less respected.”' 


5 ,(,35 6. LiviNli. 147. 153-4. Summarises, 

7. Ja;-'4ltinlBORSxm...72^epesesto rejecMluy ,.9U 

nf the son era- 8. Pctech3i>w. 
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Sro4-blsan-sgam-po was undoubtedly one of these exce^ 
ttons and so was possibly his father, under whom the politic 
unification of Tibet made Its first substantial progress i 
Chinese sources, always well-informed about the neighbouring 
peoples, explicitly affirm that up to the end of the sixth century 
Tibet was divided into a large number of petty states withou 
any connection among themselves . During tbeir six cen 
tunes of acquaintance with the Tibetans, they never became 
aware of the existence of a Tibetan kingdom, but were con 
cerned with single tribes, more or less big and powerful, but 
always without any political organisation. The two histonans 
of the Tang are very definite on this point.”*® 

Such a stale of affairs came to an end when gNam-n-sron- 
btsan unified Tibet and established the first monarchy there 
“The place from which this work of unification started is 
called by all the Tibetan sources by tbe name Yar-lun . 
There is no doubt that the Yar*lnfi of the histonans refers 
to the fertile valley of the same name, watered by a tnbutary 
of the Brahmaputra, to tbe somb-east of Lhasa.”** Hence 
Pctech** proposes that the ancestors of gNam*n*sroD-btsan» 
beginning with Lha-lho-tbo-ri, should better be called tbe 
chiefs of Yar»lun rather than the kings of Tibet There was 
no *‘king” of Tibet before gNam-n-sron-btsan. 

But the figure of Sron-btsan-sgam-po in Tibetan history i* 
much more imposing than that of bis father. Under him the 
work of political unification ofTibet became fully consolidated. 
‘‘Thirteen years of age”, says Bu-ston,** “be (Sron-btsan) 
ascended the throne and brought under his power all tbe petty 
chieftains of tbe borderland who offered him presents and 
sent their messages of submission.” "Donng the life-timc of 
this king”, repeats the Chronicle of Ladakh^^*- “all the king- 
doms of the frontier were united under his rule, and every one 
of the little kings sent presents and letters.” 

Bu-ston gives us tbe interesting information of how the king 


10 i'b 30-1. II. /3.31. 
14 I raseke AIT ii. S2. 


12. ft. 32. 


13. Bo-ston II. 183. 
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received the name Sron-btsan-sgam-po ; “He was born in the 
year of the Fire-Cow and received the name of Khri-lde-sron- 
btsan... At that time the Tibetan subjects .wferc disregarding 
the royal power, (the king) introduced laws harmonising with 
the 10 virtues and converted the Tibetans to Buddhism. Owing 
to this he is known by the name of Sroh-btsan-sgam*po.”i5 
Petech shows that the original name of the king is preserved 
also in the Padma-dkar-po and is corroborated by the Chinese 
sources. “No Tibetan source other than Bu-slon and Padma- 
dkaf’po has preserved the real name of the king. But this is 
not surprising at all, because it is a fact which occurs very 
often in the history of Tibetan monarchy that the real name of 
a ^ing is nearly forgotten, being substituted in common use 
by a title or a nickname.**^® 

( Thus, in short, the original name of the king was Khri-lde- 
sroh-btsan. This Khri-lde-sron-btsan must not be confused 
with another later king bearing the same name about whose 
identity, we shall see,^^ there is some confusion. But this 
original name of the king is practically forgotten in Tibetan 
history and his honorific name Srofi'btsan'Sgam'po is firmly 
fixed. 

He was the first to have introduced legal codes into Tibet. 
“The king’*, says 'Gos lo-tsa-ba,^® “introduced a legal code 
and established punishments for murder, robbery and 
adultery.” S. C. Das^® gives a list of his 16 ethico-legal 
codes. The king brought from China silk-worms, mulberry 
trees, barley-beer, water-mills, paper, ink and calendar.^® 
The technological innovations introduced by him are comme- 
morated in a popular song of Ladakh ; 

Pots from clay ; 

Mills turned by water ; 

Weaving with looms 

And many mechanical arts.^i 


*5. Bu-sloo U. 183-4. 16. Petech 48. 17. Section 26. 

18. BA i. 40; cf Bu-ston il. 184. 19. S. C. Das in JASB 1881.219. 

20. Botftfmor quoted by Francfce AIT il. 84n. 21. Francke AIT ii. 83. 
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Sron-btsan-sgam-po was undoubtedly one of these excep- 
tions and so was possibly his father, under whom the political 
unification of Tibet made Its £fst substantial progress “The 
Chinese sources, always well informed about the neighbouring 
peoples, explicitly affirm that up to the end of the sixth century 
Tibet was divided into a large number of petty states without 
any connection among themselves Dunng their six cen- 
tones of acquaintance with the Tibetans, they never became 
aware of the existence of a Tibetan kingdom, but were con- 
cerned With single tribes, more or less big and powerful, but 
always without any political organisation The two histonans 
of the Tang are very definite on this point/’to 

Such a slate of affairs came loan end when gNaro-n-sron- 
btsan unified Tibet and established the first monarchy there 
“The place from which this work of uoiScatioo started is 
called by all the Tibetan sources by the name Yar-luc . 
There is no doubt that the Yar-lufi of the historians refers 
<0 the fertile valley of (be same name, watered by a tributary 
of the Brahmaputra, to the south-east of Lhasa Hence 
Pctech** proposes that the ancestors of gNam-n-sron-btsan» 
beginning with Lba^tbo-tbo-n, should better be called the 
^ i chiefs of Yar-!un rather than the kings of Tibet There was 
no “king” of Tibet before gNam-n-sron-btsan. 

Bni the figure of Sron btsao-sgam-po in Tibetan history is 
much more imposing than that of bis father Under him the 
work of political nnificalion ofTibel became fully consolidated 
“Thirteen years of age'*, says Bu ston.'S “be (Sron-blsan) 
ascended the throne and brought under his power all the petty 
cbicftams of the borderland who offered him presents and 
tent their messages of submission,” "During the lifc-time of 
this king”, repeats the Chronicle of Ladalh,^^ "all the king- 
doms of the fronuer were united under bis rule, and every one 
of the little kings sent presents and letters “ 

Bo-ston gives us the interesting information of how the king 


10 76 30-1 11 75.31. 
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received the came Sron-btsan-sgam-po : “He was born in the 
year of the Fire-Cow and received the name of Kbri-ldc-sron- 
blsan... At that time the Tibetan subjects .wfere disregarding 
the royal power, (the king) introduced laws harmonising with 
the 10 virtues and converted the Tibetans to Buddhism. Owing 
to this he is known by the name of Sro¥i-btsan-sgam-po.*’t^ 
Petech shows that the original name of the king is preserved 
also in the Padma‘dkar‘po and is corroborated by the Chinese 
sources. “No Tibetan source other than Bu-ston and Fadma- 
dkar^po has preserved the real name of the king. But this is 
not surprising at all, because it is a fact which occurs very 
often in the history of Tibetan monarchy that the real name of 
a king is nearly forgotten, being substituted in common use 
by a title or a nickname.**!® 

Thus, in short, the original name of the king was Kbri-Ide- 
sron-btsan. This Khri-lde-sroo-btsao must not be confused 
with another later king bearing the same name about whose 
identity, we shall see,!’ there is some confusion. But this 
original name of the king is practically forgotten in Tibetan 
history and his honorific name Sron-btsan-sgam-po is firmly 
fixed. 

He was the first to have introduced legal codes into Tibet. 
“The king**, says 'Gos lo-tsa-ba,i® “introduced a legal code 
and established puuisbments for murder, robbery and 
adultery.** S. C. Das^® gives a list of his 16 ethico-Iegal 
codes. The king brought from China silk-worms, mulberry 
trees, barley-beer, water-mills, paper, ink and calendar.®® 
The technological innovations introduced by him are comme- 
morated in a popular song of X^adakh : 

Pots from clay ; 

Mills turned by water ; 

Weaving with looms 
And many mechanical arts.®! 

J5. Bu-ston «. 183-4. 16. Petech 48. 17. Section 26. 

18. BA i. 40 : cf Bu-ston ii. 184. 19. S. C. Das in JASB 1881. 219. 

20. Bad/ifnjor quoted by Francke Air ii. 84n. 21. Francke AIT ii. 83. 
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But the Tibetan historians arc above all anxious to tell us 
what the king did for the spread of Buddhism in Tibet 
According to them, he was inspired to work for Buddhism 
by bis two wives, — a Nepalese princess and a Chinese princess, 
—about whom the Tibetan historians give us lengthy 
accounts ^ 

The Nepalese princess was the daughter of king Amsuvar- 
man®* and Sron btsan’s marriage with her, which took place 
a few years before his marriage with the Chinese princess, was 
the result of successful negotiations earned on by the talented 
minister Thon mi Sambhota** There are many romantic 
fablesas jq Tibet about the king's marriage with the Chinese 
princess and particularly about the role played by another — 
politically more powerful— minister called ’Gar slon blsan in 
eOectiogit From the Chinese annals, however, it is clear 
that this marriage was not the result of any peaceful negotta 
tion. In A D 634, according to the Chinese annals,*^ the 
Emperor of China exchanged presents with the Tibetan king 
and made a treaty of fncndship The Tibetans requested that 
a Chinese Imperial Pnocess may be sent as spouse for the 
king But this was refused As a result, the Tibetans invaded 
China with an army of 200 000 men and waged war for about 
eight years Eventually, in AD 641 the Chinese Emperor 
was forced to bow to the Tibetan demaDd and pnocess Wen- 
ch eng kung-chu, daughter ofT’ai tsung was sent to Tibet 
According to the Tibetan bislonans, both these princesses 
were devout Buddhists and it was because of their influence 
that Sron btsan sgam po became a convert to Buddhism One 
of the Tibetan histones “puts lo the mouth of Sron blsan sgaro- 
po, when be sues for the band of bis first wife, the Nepalese 

22. Lin N it 149 suggests that the krog s marriage w th these two princesses 
was des goed to consolidate the pol tical power of Tibet 
23 Bu*5toDii. 184 Das lo JASB 1881 220 gives the oanie as Yativaf 
man correcting it id D TED 1161 For Amsavarman seeLrwNn 149 
and Regmi 70ff though the latter does not attach much importance to the 
Tibetan account of the marriage of Amsavarman s daughter to Sron-btsan 
sganKXJ »« Rcgmi 39 24 Francke ATT ii 82. 25 See S C. Das 

mJASB 1881 220 2$ Busbellm 3RAS 1880 443f,BAi.49 
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princess, the following words: 'I, the King of barbarous 
Tibet, do not practise the ten virtues, but should you be 
pleased to bestow on me your daughter, and wish me to have 
the Law, 1 shall practise the ten virtues with a five-thousand- 
fold body.,., though I have not the arts... if you so desire... I 
shall build five thousand temples.**27 

The Chinese historians tell us that the king developed a 
great admiration for Chinese culture as a result of his marriage 
with the Chinese princess : ‘*From this time, he (Sron-btsan- 
sgam-po, transcribed as Lung-tsan by the Chinese) praised the 
costume of the great empire, and the perfection of their 
manners, and was ashomed of the barbarism of his own people. 
...As the princess disliked their custom of painting their faces 
red, Lung-tsan ordered his people to put a slop to the practice, 
and it was no longer done. He also discarded his felt and 
skins, put on brocade and silk, and gradually copied Chinese 
civilization. He also sent the children of his chiefs and rich 
men to request ad/nittance into the notional schools to be taught 
theclassicst and invited learned scholars from China to compose 
his official reports to the £mperor.*'3® Though Rockhill®® 
appears to take such an account seriously, no Tibetan historian 
recognises its credibility, particularly with regard to education. 
Sron-btsan-sgam-po’s zeal for introducing literacy into Tibet, 
according to the Tibetan historians, led him to send a team of 
chosen Tibetans beaded by Thon-mi Sambhota to India, from 
where literacy was brought to Tibet.®® That the Tibetan 
version is nearer actual facts than the Chinese one is corrobo- 
rated by the close resemblance of the Tibetan script and 
Tibetan grammar to Indian script and Indian grammar. At 
the same time, the Tibetan historians themselves are extremely 
eager to say bow, under the influence of both the Nepalese 
and Chinese wives, Sron-bstan-sgam-po started to work for 
Buddhism. 

27. Waddell L 21. 28. Boshell io JRAS 1880.-445 ; emphasis added. 

29. Roclchni NET 672. 30. Sea Section 22. 
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Because of his alleged work for Boddhisra m Tibet, Sron- 
btsao sgam po himself, as already said, is considered by the 
Tibetan histonans as an jncaraaiion of Avalokilesvara and it 
IS no wonder that, in the Tibetan tradition, his two foreign wives, 
who converted him to Buddhism, "were canonized as incarnations 
of Avalokita’s consort, Tara, and the fact that they bore him 
no children (bis issue proceeded from two or four Tibetan 
wives) is pointed to as evidence of their divine nature The 
Chinese princess was deified as the yihife Tar3 while the 
Nepalese princess was apothcosistd as the green Bhrkuti 
Tara ’St 

The Nepalese princess, we are told, brought with her the 
images of Aksobhya vajra, Maitreya and T3ra, while the 
Chinese princess brought with her an image of ^akyamuni as 
ayoungpnocc*^ These were the images of Buddhist deities 
first brought to Tibet and the Tibetan hutonans attach great 
importance to these The first Buddhist temples built in Tibet 
by Sron btsao*sgan) po were called the Ka mo*cbe and Ra sa, 
in which were enshrined Ibc images of Aksobbya vajra and 
Sskyarauoi respectively According to S C Das,®* Ra mo- 
Che IS the “name of the sanctuary built on a plain m the north 
quarter of Lhasa by the Chinese wife of king Sron blsan sgam 
po and containing the image of Aksobbya buddha which was 
carried from Nepal under tbe orders of Sron blsan sgam po’s 
Nepalese wife ’ Though FranckeS^ comments, "I do not 
believe (hat anybody has seen traces of it,” S C Das** claims 
to have seen it personally Ra-$a is the old name of Lhasa 
or "God’s place* and tbe temple buiU there is said to have 
been due to the initiative of the Nepalese princess to ensbnne 
the image of Sakyaroum brought by the Chinese pnneess 
The sweet relation between tbe two pnneesses suggested by the 
above accounts is slightly damaged by Waddell s comment 

3J WadCeD L 22 3 32, Thu image "a said to have been taken from 

Magadha by tbe CbneseatwDt the fini century BC” D-TED 1161 

33 Francke AIT jl.83 , Waddell L23a 34 D-TED 1160>1 cf 

Bu-5tonii 185 35 Fraodw AIT ii. 83n. “*6 S CD3sJL155 

37 D TED 1161 
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that the Nepalese princess had a fiery temper and was “the 
cause of frequent brawls on account of the precedence given 
to the Chinese princess “88 

Though the construction of the Potala palace of Lhasa 
perhaps began during the reign of Sroh-btsan-sgam-po,8o 
the account given by the Tibetan historians of the number of 
monasteries built by him is clearly exaggerated.*® Even the 
personal piety of the king is sometimes questioned. As 
Waddell says, the glimpse we have of him from the Chinese 
sources “shows him actively engaged throughout his life in the 
very un-Buddhist pursuit of bloody wars with neighbouring 
states.*** 1 **But he was not the saintly person the grateful 
Lamas picture, for he is seen from reliable Chinese history to 
have been engaged all bis life m bloody wars, and more at home 
in the battle<held than the temple. And he certainly did little 
m the way of Buddhist propaganda, beyond perhaps translating 
a few tracts into Tibetan, and building a few temples to shrme 
the images received by him m dower, and others which he 
constructed. He built no monasteries.***® However, if the 
Tibetan historians exaggerate his personal piety, the possibility 
of the Chinese historians underestunating it cannot be entirely 
ruled out. Petech*3 proposes to take on the whole a common- 
sense view of the possible religious altitude of Sron-btsan-sgam- 
po . “Although the Tibetans have made a chos rgyal (‘king 
of the Law’) of Sron-btsan-sgam po, the introduction of 
Buddhism with which he is credited does not appear to make 
him deserve the name He respected the religion of his two 
foreign wives and welcomed their images and other sacred 
objects with that mixed feeling of veneration and fear, with 

38. Waddell L23n 39. Franclce AIT jj 83 According to the CZ/wmcfe 
of Ladakh, “palaces were built (by Sron-btsan-sgam-po) on the dMar-po-n 
and on the lCag-po*ri and these two mountains were connected with an 
iron-chain bridge.” dMar-po-ri or the Red Hill is today better known as 
Po-ta-Ja of Lhasa, ICag po-ri or the Iron Hill is situated m the close 
vicinity of the former and Is still known by its old name. 

40 Bu-ston u. 184; cf FrancRc u. 83. 41. Waddell L 21. 

lb 23. 43. PetcebdO 
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Because of bis alleged work for Bnddhisni in Tibet, Sron- 
btsan sgam-po himself, as already said, is considered by the 
Tibetan historians as an incarnation of Asalokitessara and it 
is no wonder that, in thcTibelan tradition, his two foreign wives, 
who com erted him to Buddhism, “were canonized as incarnations 
of Avalokita’s consort, TarS, and the fact that they bore him 
no children (his issue proceeded from two or four Tibetan 
Wives) 18 pointed to as evidence of their divine nature The 
Chinese princess was deified as the Mhite Tara while the 
Nepalese princess was apotheosised as the green Bhrkuti 

Tbe Nepalese princess, we are told, brought with her the 
images of Aksobhya vajra, bfaitreva and Tara, while the 
Chinese pnnecss brought with her an image of Sakjamomas 
a young pncce ** These were the images of Buddhist deities 
first brought to Tibet and the Tibetan historians attach great 
importance to these The first Boddhist temples built in Tibet 
by Sroo btsan-sgam po were called the Ra-mo-cbe and Ra-sa, 
in which Here enshneed tbe images of Aksobhya vajra and 
lakyamuni respectively ** According to S C Das,** Ra mo- 
che IS the “name of the sanctuary boiU on a plain m the north 
quarter of Lhasa by the Chinese wife of king Sron hlsan sgam* 
po and containing tbe image ofAksobhya buddhawbichwas 
earned from Nepal under the orders of Sron blsan-sgam po’s 
Nepalese wife* Though Frarcke*^ comments, “I do noi 
believe that anybody has seen traces of it,** S C Das** claims 
to have seen it p-nonally Ra-sa is tbe old name of Lhasa 
or “God’s place" and tbe temple built there is said to have 
been due to the initiative of tbe Nepalese princess to cnsbnne 
the image of Sakyamom brought by tbe Chinese pnnccss *’ 
The sweet relation between the two princesses suggested by the 
above accounts is slightly damaged by Waddell’s comment 

31 Vi aCd'H L 22 3 53. Ttas irna* "a laid to have been taken from 

Magadba by the Cheese about Uw fcst cen nu y B C" D-TEO 1161 
33 FfXKie ATT iu83 , WaddeOLlJn 34 D-TEDll«Vt, cf 
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re*statmg or re-constnichng the dates of the earlier events 
m the new way, 1 e, by putting the mme of an element before 
the name of the animal But this created fresh problems for 
Tibetan chronology of the early period. While adopting the 
new method, the later chroniclers sometimes committed the 
error of putting the name of a wrong element before that of 
the right animal traditionally known to them Petech,^® 
therefore, rightly comments, “It is necessary to be very cau- 
tious m accepting the Tibetan dales as they are, the second 
component in them is usually reliable, but the 6rst is always 
a later deduction, which may sometimes be exact, but very 
often 18 wrong In fact, a great deal of the differences be- 
tween the various dates of the same event as recorded in 
diverse sources consists only in the different name of the ele- 
ments, the name of the animat remaining the same '* 

But how IS one to exercise such a caution ? The modern 
European scholars are generally mclmed to think that the most 
important way to do it is to seek corroborative evidence, as 
far as possible, in the official history of the Tang dynasty of 
China founded in A D 618 It is available for us m two 
redactions.^o both containing special chapters on Tibet,®i 
and these, so far as they provide us with any date about the 
earlier history of Tibet, are usually considered extremely 
trustworthy *3 Various reasons are given for this First, the 
Chinese historians werekeenlychronology-conscious Secondly, 
they had to be well-informed about the political history 
of Tibet because of prolonged warfare between China and 
Tibet Thirdly, they were themselves nearer the events of the 

*18 Petech42 49 BushellmJRAS 1880 436 50 The first 

Called Kiu T*ons shu or the old history of the Tang compiled in the first 
half of the 10th century A D and the second is called Sin T‘ang shu or 
simply Tang-shu See also Rockhill in JRAS 1891 1-291 for Tibetan history 
from Chinese sources 5t Petech 88 52 Petech 39-40 ‘The 

two T ang-shu give us the most important daf« of the history of Tibet from 
634 to 879 without them Tibetan chronology would have remained a 
matter of pure guess specially on account of the discrepancies m the native 
sources and the uncertainty of the Tibetan sexagenary cycle 
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which all sacred objects are accepted in Tibet, from whatever 
part they might be forthcoming, for fear of offending the gods 
(or demons) that dwell in them ** 

The date of Sron btsan sgam po is crucial for the early 
history of Tibet But it is a much debated one and the avail 
able data for it are confusing Before proceeding to discuss 
the date of the king, it may be useful to remember a few points 
of general interest about the mode ofTibetao dating 

*‘The well known sexagenary system,” says Petech,** 
''resulting from the combination of five elements (wood, fire, 
earth iron, water) with the cycle of twelve animals has an 
origin not very ancient so far as Tibet is concerned The 
cycle of the twelve animats, dating back to a remote past and 
familiar to several peoples of Central and Eastern Asia, was the 
Only system used during the penod of monarchy and even 
later on Much later, at the time of the second introduction 
of Buddhism (Ilth century), the necessity of greater precision 
was felt by the Tibetan scholars and the sexagenary cycle was 
adopted introduced (as it was) from India together with the 
K5Iacakra Tantnc system ” Laufer^s even considers Kala 
cakra to be “nothing but a designation ofthe sexagenary cycle,” 
which was introduced into Tibet by ma *khor gyi jo bo in 
AD 1027,^* the first year of the first cycle ofthe sexagenary 
system Thus prior to A D 1027, the Tibetan dates were 
mentioned in terms of only one of Ibe twelve animals, while 
from this year onwards the Tibetans learnt the advantage of 
prefixing the animal name with one of the five elements for 
purpose of dating — e g , instead of mentioning a date 
«, t,tyt •a'&tpTTAi 

the method of specifying it as Wood Dog or Fire Dog etc 
year 

The advantage once realised, the Tibetan chroniclers started 

4t ft 41 45 Laufer in roung Paa xiv 589 46 Laofer ft 

argues that the carl er v ew of Csoma de Koros that this happened in 1026 
needs certainty to be corrected 47 See also Roench BA i Intro 
p VIH IS. 
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in A.D. 617. Petech6> argues in defence of ’Gos lo-tsa-ba 
and asserts that the king was horn in A.D. 569. 

Let us Erst review the case os argued hy Roerich, 
of the evidence of the Chinese annals, he finds it impossihle to 
deny that the king actually died in A.D. « 50 . Therefore the 
main difficulty he faces in accepting A.D. 617 as t ® 
Sron-htsan-shirth is created by the Tibetan tradition accord- 
ing to which the king died at the age of 82. Both Bu-ston 
and -Gos lo-tsa-ba accept this tradition. Roerich is con 

trained to argue that the tradition itself is baseless. For tffis 
purpose, he takes upon himself a two-fold responsibility. He 

tries, on the one hand, to prove that the real source of this 

tradition is to be traced to a mistaken understanding by the 

Tibetan scholars of an Indian text called Wmiju^n-muki-rnnw. 
On .the other hand, he tries to prove that as a matter of fa 
the king died early, namely at the age of 33. 

What, asks Roerich, could be the basis of the assertion 
of both Bu-ston and -Gos lo-tsa-ba that the king died at he 
age of 82 ? It is, he« answers, a -‘prophecy oontamed in the 

Ma-njusn-mula-, antra, which -Gos lo-tsa-ba quotes in o many 

words and which is also fully known to Bu-s on. 

•Gos lo-tsa-ba and Bu-ston thoroughly 
“prophecy”. From the Sanskrit original of the 
available it is evident that the “prophecy refers neither to 
Tibet nor to the Tibetan king Sron-btsan-sgam-po. ^ 
instead to Nepal and to a king called Manavendra. Ye 
lo-tsa-ba thinks that the “prophecy” refers to Sron-btsan- 
sgam-po and since, according to the “prophecy «>=binf 

question ruled for 80 years, ’Gos lo-tsa-ba is misled to believe 

that Sron-btsan-sgam-po lived up to the age of 82. 

That ’Gos lo-tsa-ba misunderstands the - prop ecy 
not be doubted. Roerich shows this quite clearly. But Roe- 
rich*s further contention, namely that this ^ rtinn 

standing of the “prophecy” is the real source of the assertion 


62. hctech 44. - 

65. BA i. Intro, p. x ff. 


63. Bu-stoo ii. 185. 


64. BAi. 46. 
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early history of Tibet than the best of the Tibetan historians 
the two T‘ang annals were compiled in the lOth-llth centu 
nes whereas ‘‘the golden epoch of Tibetan historiography 
belongs to the 14th-15th centuries** 

With these preliminary remarks, we may proceed to const 
der the complicated question of the date of Sron btsan- 
sgam-po 

According to a chronicle written in 1662 by the Mongol 
pnnee Sanang Setsen,** Sron btsan sgam-po died in the Earth- 
Dog year ** This corresponds to either A D 638 or 698 
Schmidt, the translator of the Mongolian chronicle, accepts 
the latter as the actual date of the king’s death — a view en 
doTsed by Schlagmiwcu** and oiheis But, as Petech shows, 
this dating is really absurd Though the king died m a Dog 
year, the Mongol chronicler wrongly put the element Earth 
before it There is no doubt that (be king actually died in an 
Iron-Dog year, which lo this case could be only A D 650 
As Petech asserts, “the year of death 650 is 6xed beyond any 
shadow of doubt by the coocurnog authority of the two 
Vang shu, of the Deb ther^snon po (of ’Gos lo isS ba) and of the 
ChromeJe of the Fi/ih Dahl Lama Roerich** fully agrees 
with this view 


But the Chinese chronicles do not help us m determining 
the date of the king a birth, about which the leading Tibetan 
authorities differ widely Bu ston*** mentions it as a Fire Ox 
year, which, as preceding A D 650, is either AD 557 or A D 
617 ’Gos lo tsa ba*o gives the date as an Earth Ox year, 
which, in this case, is either A D 569 or 629 Thus, there is 
agreement on the Ox year, though either Bu ston’s addition 
of the element Fire to it is wrong or so is the addition of the 
clement Earth to it by ’Gos lo tsa ba Roerich®! argues m 
defence of Bu slon’s dating and says that the king was born 


33 Petech 88 54 Ib 40 35 Ib 41 56 Schlagiotweit 65 

S C Das says that Sron btsan was a cootemporary of Siladitya Muhemmed 
and Hiuen Tsang D-TED 1297 This a roughly true 57 Petech 43 
58 DAi Iniio, p uf 59 Bu-stoou 183 60 BAi.lotro p ixf 

61 Ib 
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in A.D. 617. Petech6> argues in defence of ’Gos lo-tsa-ba 
and asserts that the king was horn in A.D. 569. 

Let us first review the case ns argued hy Roerich, 
of the evidence of the Chinese annals, he finds “ ' 
deny that the king actually died in A.D. , 

main difficulty he faces in accepting A.D. 617 as e 

Sron-htsan's birth is created hy the Tibetan tradition accord- 
ing to which the king died at the age of 82. ° 

and ’Gos lo-tsa-ba 6* accept this tradition. Roeric is 
trained to argue that the tradition itself is baseless. F 

purpose, he takes upon himself a two-fold responsibility. He 
trie' on the one hand. ,o prove that the real source of th. 

tradition is to be traced to a mistaken understanding by thu 

Tibetan scholars of an Indian text called Maujusn-mu a-tanUa 

On the other hand, he tries to prove that as a matter of fac 

the king died early, namely at the age of 33. 

What, asks Roerich, could be the '’“^is of the assertion 
of both Bn-ston and ’Gos lo-tsS-ba ’‘’"f f 

age of 82 ? It is. heS^ answers, a ’’prophecy contained in the 
» . arrhinh ’Gos lo-tsa-ba quotes m so many 

Manjusrl-mula-tantray which U 

words and which is also fully 

’Gos lo-tsa-ba and Bu-ston thoroughly ™ 

« *Via 9 'ifi«;krit original of the text now 

prophecy . From “pTophecy" refers neither to 

available it is evident that ‘h' P „ „fers 

Tibet nor to the Tibetan ^ Manavendra. Yet ’Gos 

instead to Nepal and to a king Sron-btsan- 

lo-tsa-ba tbinks P/,,, ..peophecy” the king in 

sgam-po and since, accor g believe 

question ruled for ^0 V-rs, of 82. 

that Sron-btsan-sga P the “prophecy” need 

That ’Gos lo-tsa- this quite clearly. But Roe- 

not be doubted. namely that this mistaken under- 

rich’s further jcai source of the assertion 

standing of the “prophecy xs me 


62. Petech44. 

65. BA 1. Intro, p. * ff. 


63.- Bu-ston li. 185. 
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Of both Bu-ston and *Gos lo-lsa-ba that the king died at the 

age of 82, can hardly be substantiated. 'Gos lo-tsa-ba’B own 

wntmg*® gives rather the impression that he is already aware 

of the tradition that the king died at the age of 82 and, since 

the plain meaning of the '‘prophecy” does not agree with this, 
’Gos lo-tsa-ba tries bis best to twist the meaning of the 
“prophecy” to make it agree with the tradition that came down 
to him independently of the ‘'propbeqr". Thus, the “prophecy 
as ’Gos lo-ts<i*ba understands it, plainly means, “He will 
rule for 80 years*' In order to make it agree with the Tibetan 
tradition, ’Gos lo-tsa-ba interprets it as meaning * "hred/or 
82 years*' “(Because)”, adds *Gos lo-ts5*ba, “during this 
period Gun-sron gun bisan (le Sron-btsan’s son, who died 
before the father) also ruled for a short time” If’Gos lo tsS- 
ba is basically influenced by the “prophecy” itself, as 
Roerich argues, why should beat all try to twist the *‘80 years** 
of the “prophecy” to mean “52 years” and interpret the word 
"ruled** to mean "Ured" 

Roerich’s other argument, namely that the king actually 
died rather early in age, leads him to the unfortunate position 
of emphasising comparatively infcnor evidences at the cost of 
superior ones. The only Tibetan source he cites in favour 
of such a view is of doubtful autbentioty “According to the 
rCyal rabs bon-gyi~*byun-gna3, *Thc king was short-lived and 
IS said to have died at the age of tbirty-six* The text 

mentioned is the Bon cbrouicle and its evidence cannot out- 
weigh the unanimous assertion®* of rCyal rabs gsaJ ba*i me- 
lon, Padma-dkar-po and the two famous chronicles by Bo-ston 
and *Gq\ lo-US. ba. tbax flui dvtd. -agt; 

Further, Rocneb's idea that the king died at the age of 
Ihirtythrce leads him to overlook many other important 
considerations. 

Fust, SroD-btsan-sgam-po’s son died before him, as a result 
of which he was succeeded by bis grandson It is impossible 

C6. lb, u 46 67 Ib i. Intro p ui. 

also Som-pa ISO the kio^ died at Use are of S2. 


68 See Peteeb 44 Cf 
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,0 ignore this succession. In addition to ’Gos lo-t -ba^J 

the rGyal-rabs.zsal-ba'i.me-lon>^ and Chrficle of the Bflh 
Dalai Lama.tt- the Chinese chronicle Taag-shut ^ 
categorical about rt. If Sron-btsan was succeeded by h« 
grandson, he could not have died at the age of th.rty-three. 

Secondly, according to the rGyal-rab^gsaUba i-mclon the 

king married the Nepalese princess at the age of sixty-six an 
according to the T‘ang-s1m he married the Chinese princess 
at the age of 72.’* These assertions appear to be 
with the fact that these foreign wives bore him no ju 

these are absolutely incompatible with the theory that the king 

died at the age of 33. , 

Thirdly, ’Gos lo-tsa-ba correlates the following dates 
the Chinese and Tibetan history : “T’ang Kao-tsung occupied 
the throne in the Earth-Male-Tiger year (A. D. 618), which is 
the fiftieth year of king Sroh-btsan-sgam-po. Having added he 
49 years which preceded this year, one gets 271 years wbic 
have passed since the birth of Sron-btsan till the year Earth- 

Female-Sheep (A.D. 839).**^'^ ~ u t? i 

This evidence, says Peteeb, is decisive. The Earth-Female- 
Shcepycarofthe passage quoted refers to the year of the 
persecution of the Doctrine by gLan Dar-ma, who ruled, 
according to the Tang-shu, from 839-842.’» Therefore argues 

Peiech, “The passage contains two known chronological elemets: 

1) The Earth-Tiger year 618 in which Kao-tsu folded the 
T’ang dynasty ; the fiftieth year preceding 618 is 569. 2) The 
Earth-Sheep year, which, falling in ’ 

must be 839 ‘ 271st year preceding 839 is 569. 

ofrhe king’s birth is well ascertained by this double element 

Th^Taleoftbe king’s birth, namely A.D. 569, has the 

- n .^K 71. lb. 72. Dushell in 

69. n\i.49. ^^ii'lnr^dcntally Bccortlins to 'Gos lo-tsTi-ba, this 
JRAS 1880.446. , ”;,'“^”“”i;'j:ScenA1.49. 74. Petcch 33. 

srandson succeeded him oi the age Pciech43-4. 

75. nAi.5J. 76. BA 1. Intro. r.»«- 
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advantage of reconciliog the ChJncse-date of the kings death 
with the Tibetan tradition that he lived np to the age of 82 : 
if the king was born in 569 then, according to the Tibetan 
way of reckoning years, he must have been 82 in 650. Further, 
the succession of Sron-btsan-sgam-po by his grandson is easily 
explained by this dating. 

Though satisfactory in many respects, the acceptance of 
this date of Sron-btsan-sgam*po (A. D. 569-650), does not 
rcaily solve certain fundamental problems concerning Tibetan 
chronology. The problems are best illustrated by the writings 
of *Gos lo-tsa-ba, who, of all the Tibetan historians, shows 
the greatest interest as well as competence in matters of dating. 
The method he frequently follows for establishing a firm 
chronology for Tibetan history is to calculate the various dates 
backwards and forwards linking them to certain well-known 
events in Tibetan history. Peculiarly enough, when be depends 
mainly on the Chinese chronology for determining the dates 
of the earlier period, we have from him one version of these. But 
when be calculates back from certain other events that took place 
after A. D. 1027 (i.e. the date of the introduction of the 
Kfilacakra system) be appears to give us a different version of 
the same dates, or, more specifically, advances these by 
a complete cycle of 60 years {rab-byun). We may illnstratc 
this with a passage from ’Gos lo-tsa-ba where he relates the 
date of Sron-btsan-sgam-po with a number of other important 
events of Tibetan history, both of ibe early and later periods. 
For the purpose of following the complicated calculations 
contained in this passage, we add our analytical comments with- 
in square brackets. Says ’Gos Jo~ts&-ba 
“In general, in the year Iron-Fcmale-Ox, 252 years having 
passed since the birth of Sron-btsan-sgam-po, king Ral-pa-can 
concluded the treaty with China. In the next Water-Male- 
Tiger year, the Pillar of Lhasa was erected. 


78. BA 1.71.2. The passage contains references lo certain other events of 
Tibetan hutory. Of these, events relating to Ral-pa-can are Ciscinsed in 
Section 26 and those relating to gLah Darina is Section 27. 
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I a) The Iron-Female-Ox year of two successive cycles of 

sixty years are A.D. 821 and 881. Since the date of 
Ral-pa-can’s reign was 817-839 according to the 
Chinese annals and 814-836 according to 'Cos lo-tsa- 
ba himself, the Iron-Female-Ox year can here be taken 
only as A.D. 821- 

b) Deducting 252 years from this, we get A.D. 569 as the 
year of Sron-btsan’s birth. 

c) The “next Water-Male-Tiger year** is to be taken here 
to mean “the next year which was a Water-Male-Tiger 
year” in order to concur with the usually accepted date 
of the famous Lhasa Pillar as A.D. 822, a Water-Male- 

Tiger year. , 

d) Thus, the chronology so far can be summed up as 

follows : 

Sron-btsan, boro A.D. 569 

Ral-pa-can*s peace-treaty with China, A D. 821 

Lhasa Pillar, A D, 822, ] 

“In the fifteenth year after this Water-Tiger-year, in the Fire- 
Male-Dragon year, king Ral-pa-can died. 

[Assuming this Water-Tiger year to be A.D. 822, the 

fifteenth year after this IS A.D. 836. which is a Fire-Male- 

Dragonyear. This agrees with ’Gos lo-tsa-ba’s date of 
Ral-pa-can’s death as A D. 836. ] 

“From that year to the year Iron-Fcmale-Hcn, Dar ma ruled. 
The Doctrine of Ordination disappeared. This Fire-Male-Ox 
year ( ? Fire-Feraale-Ox year,— an Ox year m Tibetan calendar 
15 always Female) is the 771b year since the year Iron-Hen, 
when the Doctrine disappeared. 

[The Iron-Hen year ts to be taken here as A.D. 841 
In order to concur with both the Chinese dating of gLan 
Dar-ma’s rule (A.D. 839-842) and ’Gos lo-tsa-ba’s dating 
of It (835-841) The 77th year after this Iron-Hen year 
(841) is A.D. 917, which is a Firc-Ox year.] 

“Sixty-four years have passed between the next ^rth-Malc- 
Tigcr and the Iron-Serpent year which precedes Alisa’s coming 
Tibet in the >ear Watcr-Malc-Horse, 
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[ a) The Water-Male-Horse year of Atisa’s coming to 
Tibet can be taken only as A D 1042, for it is absurd 
to imagine it to be A D 982, i e the Water-Horse year 
of the previous rab b}vn 

b) The Iron Serpent year preceding it can only be taken as 
AD 1041 

c) Therefore, though according to the Tibetan calendar 
a Fire Ox year is followed by an Earth-Tiger year, 
“the next Earth Male-Tiger year” of the present 
passage can only mean “the Earth-Tiger year of the 
next cycle (rab-hyun)'*, re as A D. 978 and not as A D 
918, (ic not the Earth Tiger year immediately follow- 
ing the Fire Ox year or A D 917 of the previous sen- 
tence) Otherwise the calculations of the present 
sentence connecting Aliia’s coming to Tibet with the 
Earth Tiger year cannot be accepted according to 
the Tibetan mode of calculation, 64 years can pass 
between the Earth-Tiger year or A D 978 and the 
Iron-Serpent year, which in this case can be only A D 
1041. Thus, to concur with the chronology of the 
previoos sentences, “the next Earth Malc-Tiger year ’ 
of the present sentence can only be taken to mean “the 
Earth-Tiger year oftbe next ro& ” But we have 
here a hint of the difficulties 'Gos lo tsa-ba is getting 
involved in — difficulties that become overt in his state 
menl that follows} 

TTins from the birth of Sron btsan sgam po 413 years have 
passed The year Water Male Horse of the coming of Alisa 
lo Tibet, IS the 141st year since the disappearance of the 
Doctrine At that tune Lord Mar pa was in his thirty-first 
year” 

[This introdnces us lo the most senous difficulty of 
Tibetan chronology. ’Gos lo tsa-ba connects here the 
date of Atisa’s coming to Tibet with two other 
crucial dates of Tibetan history of the earlier period 
and another important date of Tibetan history of the 
later period In the previous case, however, he is 
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clearly advancing both the dates by 60 
a complete cycle or rab-byim, 

he is not constrained to do it : Atisa’s 

a) Assuming 1042 - be the Water-Horse year o At.sa 

coming to Tibet and assummg 413 
passed between this and the birth 
;gam.po, the date of the latter becom s A.D. 
instead of A.D. 569. as previously f ^ 

b) Similarly, assuming A.D. 1042 as ‘ ® ^e the 

of Atlla-s coming to Tibet, and the date 

141st year of the destruction of the DocW 
of the latter becomes A-D. 9Ui an 

previously assumed. orKUe both 

0 Lth A.D. 569 and 629 are Esrth-Ox yea. wh ^ 

A.D. 841 and 901 are ^ ’ „„ entire 

cases ’Gos lo-ls5-ba advances the dates oy 

d)Hot:er. to connect the d^e of Adla-s^coming « 

, Tibet -bb ‘h« " history^ he is not cons- 

rLr d: it! According .o him^Mar-pa ™s horn 
in a Water-Male-Mouse year, i. - 

Mar-pa was in his 3l5l year passage 

Tosumup:’Gos lo-tsa- ad^p^^^ cardinal events of 

on two different traditions fo ^ne tradition, Sroh-btsan 

early Tibetan bE'-y- Acc«d.ng^^^_^.^^ ^ 

was born in A.D* 5 dv, traditions, the perse- 

629. Similarly, . either in A.D. 841 or 901. 

cution of the Doctrine P ^ 'Qos lo-tsa-ba some- 

A 5fmp/c earp/anan'on of al ® j,5s calculations. But 

how or other mal:es a *'1018131:0’’ needs to 

even assuming this, the only on the basis of a 

be determined and that chronology. But more of 

more intense research *" r.ug persecution of Buddhism 

this in connection with the date of th 

by gLah Dar-ma* 

79. DAI. 123- 
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[ a) The Water Male-Horse year of AtUa’s coming to 
Tibet can be taken only as A D 1042, for it is absurd 
to imagroe it to be A D 982, i c the Water Horse year 
of the previous rab byvn 

b) The Iron Serpent year preceding it can only be taken as 
AD 1041 

c) Therefore, though according to the Tibetan calendar 
a Fire Ox year is followed by an Earth Tiger year, 
“the next Earth Male-Tigcr year” of the present 
passage can only mean “the Earlh-Tiger year of the 
next cycle (rab^by-uny*, i e as A D 978 and not as A D 
918, (le not the Earth Tiger year immediately follow- 
ing the Fire Ox year or A D 917 of the previous sen- 
tence) Otherwise the calculations of the present 
seoteoce connecting Attsa*s coming to Tibet with the 
Earth Tiger year cannot be accepted according to 
tbe Tibetan mode of calculation, 64 years can pass 
between the Earth-Tiger year or A D 978 and tbe 
Iron Serpent year, which m this case can be only A D 
1041 Thus, to concur with the chronology of the 
previous sentences, “the next Earth Male Tiger year ’ 
of the present sentence can only be taken to rocan “the 
Earth-Tiger year of the Jitod rab-b}wt" But we have 
here a hint of the difQcuUies *Gos lo-tsl-ba is getting 
involved in—difficuUics that become overt in hts state 
men! that follows} 

“ Thus from the birth of Sron btsan sgam po 413 years ha\e 
passed The year Water Male Horse of tbe coming of Alisa 
to Tibet, 15 tbe 141st year since the disappearance of tbe 
Doctrine At that time Lord Mar pa was in his thirty first 
year’ 

[This introduces us to the most senons difficulty of 
Tibetan chronology *Gos lo tsa ba connects here the 
date of Atisa’s coming to Tibet with two other 
cmcial dates of Tibetan history of the earlier period 
and another important date of Tibetan history of the 
later period In the previous case, however, be is 
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“Tibetan character is however nof on invention but a _ 

of an older script already in use in Tibet at an 

The Chinese historians, evidently better informe a o 
neighbours, tell us that in the earlier period, t.e. e or 
btsan-sgam.po,-“They (Tibetans) have no written characters^ 
Notehed pieces of wood and knotted strings 

convents.’’^ From the paleographic point of view a so 

is evidence neither of any older script already 
Tibet nor of any radical revision® of it taking place a 

‘'"The “oldest monument extant in Tibetan langnage’’’ is the 
inscription of the Lhasa Pillar recording the trea y 
China and Tibet in A. D. 821-22.® W®ddell» is th® firs. 
European Tibetologist who studied it care u y an , 
dating of the inscription itself is now usua ^ 
his general observation on the light thrown by e i 
on the antiquity of the Tibetan script j,,. n 
"In the light shed by the edict on maiiy ®“bjecU, ^ ’ 

"illumination is also thrown on a question w ic ^ 
been raised as to whether the accepted date of the ■” 
of writing into Tibet should no.be , He or ho- 

of years at least. This suggestion IS based solely on 
graphical ground...Wc have seen, however, from the p 
evidence of the edict that this may be easi y exp aine . > 

to my mind, there is in .he...semi-classic 
edict, nothing incompatible with our accepting . 

as approximately the date for the introduction of writing 

Tibet." 

5. BushtllinJRASlS80.44t>. CT. Waddell in 

sources . . . les.ify to the fact tha.__unUI . -T-h, form of 

WM without a written Unguage. . . introduction, 

letters and orthography arc virtually easily by present-day 

Ue oldest surviving inswiptions^ ran be ^ Richardson 244-5. 

Tibetans.** 7. RockhiUm JRASt89i. o- the ins* 

9. Waddell in JRAS 1909. 923ir. tO- ' '.,cd view today 

cription records the treaty of A.D.78J. but the usuahy accepted view tod 

w that it records the treaty of A D. 821-2. Sec Pctcc 
It. Waddell op. elf. 945. 
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The Tibetans believe that literacy was introduced into their 
country during the reign of Sron btsan-sgam po and the person 
to whose genius the first script and the first grammar of Tibet 
owe their origin was Sron btsan's minister Thoo mi 
Sambhota But the modern scholars often show a tendency of 
treating this tradition rather lightly 

“The Tibetan script itsclf,“ says S Dutt,i ‘ was fashioned 
by Dlpamlcara out oftheoldlodianscript ” It isindecdawondcr 
to come across such an absurdity in a book sponsored by one 
of our responsible Ministries The fart, on the contrary, is 
that by the time Dipamkara reached Tibet, the Tibetans 
already possessed an extensive body of Indian literature in 
Tibetan translation and though Dipamkara’s own activities 
greatly enriched the cultural bentage of Tibet,* these bad 
nothing to do with the ‘ fashioning** of the Tibetan script, the 
history of which is quite dtlTerent 

If Don tends to make the history of Tibetan senpt younger 
bysescral centunes, Fxanckes tendency is to make it appear 
much older than it actually js He suggests that the Tibeian 
script * was invented not many centuries before Sron btsan* 
sgam po, possibly one or two centuries before him This 
implies that already in the fifth or sixth century A D the 
Tibetans knew the art of reading and writing, an assumption 
for which there is no evidence either m or outside the Tibetan 
tradition Hqually unfounded is Dwnger'a* statement that the 

1 S Dntt m 2*00 Years 192, 2. The Tlbetao histonans would fully 

endorse Brom-ston-pa s eulogy to Dipanlcara “1 offer F^er to thy feet, 
who, by tramUteg the iastras by correcOog the prevtot g traiMlatfOor by 
commenting on the iastra-9 and by composing tatra^ himself led the 
disciples along the correct path aod helped the Doctrine to Soimsh* • Sloka 
12, See Section 2, Appendix A. 3 Fraacke m JASB 1910 98 

4 Dmnger 453 Emphasis added 
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the roundish script used in Bengal etc. for purposes of commer- 
cial and other records, 

"The modern Tibetan alphabet", says D C. Sircar, "is 
practically the same as the North Indian Siddhamatrka script 
introduced in that country m the seventh century To indicate 
some peculiar Tibetan sounds, diacritical marks were added 
or the letters were turned from right to left The fact that 
modification of the alphabet has been negligible in Tibet is 
probably the result of the practice of printing from wooden 
blocks prevalent m that country since the medieval age In 
China and Japan, Buddhist Dbaranis m Sanskrit are written 
in the same Siddhamatrka alphabet even now, and its station- 
ary character throughout the centuries may be ascribed to the 
religious importance attached to it The Ranja or Ranjana 
alphabet used by the Buddhists of Tibet and Nepal was a 
derivative of Siddhamatrka The Ranjana or Ranja (Lan-ja 
in Tibetan) script is a somewhat ornamental alphabet deve- 
loped out of SiddhamMrkS and its characters exhibit the influ- 
ence of both Nagari and Gaud! Besides Ranja, two regional 
varieties of the Gaud! alphabet lo Nepal are known as Vartula 
or Bhunji-mol and Nepali, Newari or Pacu-mol, The charac- 
ters of the Vartula and Nepali alphabets are similar, the mam 
point of difference between the two being the book-like sign 
used m the place of the top m3tra of the letters in the former 
The name Vartula meaning 'round’ is based on the roundish 
appearance of the characters owing lo the said lop curve The 
same hook-sign was also a characteristic of the Gaud! alphabet 
prevalent in Orissa and is often noticed in the epigrapbic 
&nd manuscript records of Bengal, Assam and Bihar." 

It seems, therefore, that there is little to justify the conjec- 
ture that the Tibetan script, instead of being adopted from an 
Indian script, was but a revision of an older script already 
current in Tibet. In other words, there is nothing definite on 

18. D C.StK2T,IndjiPtt*aIei>graphy{inpn3s) Quolcd by kind pennmjOD 
of the author. 
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22. Thon mi Sambhola 


To this Waddell adds the argument that the ^ 

alphabetical letters tbemselves_ declare 
developing Indian Devanagar. characters at '""“e 
,hey had attained in mid-Ind.a 

and. It would appear, ml any earlier, as a j 

photographic Illustrations oflndian inscriptions of that p^^^ 

,n Mr Fleet's Carpus laser, pllonum Indicarum. > • " 

These help to make it clear that the so called ‘ 

bear a strong family resemblance to those of the ® 

florid style whieh Mr Fleet has called ‘the Kntlla variety 

Magadha alphabet of the seventh centuiy A D ' Many o 

letters are identical in shape so close is the general resem- 
blance that the Tibetans can, as 1 have personally ascertain . 

read a considerable portion of these early Kulila inscnp »o 
from Magadha, such as the Aphsad mscnptioo of Adityascna 
of Magadha (PI xxvmofMr Fleet’s Corp Ins ^ 

Fleet 8 proposal to call the acute angled alphabet ‘ the 
Kutila variety of the Magadha alphabet of the 7th century 
IS not accepted by other scholars “I feel disinclined , 
comments Buhler,t» “to adopt the term Kutila, which was 
first used by Pnnsep, and since has been employed by many 
other writers, because it is based on an erroneous rendering 
of the expression kuula aksara m the Deval Prasasti “ Buhler 
himself suggests that It IS “advisiblc to class the characters of 
the whole group as those of the ‘acute angled alphabet’ 

On the evidence of A1 Birunl, however, he adds*^ that possibly 
Its Indian name was Siddhamatfka {'hpi), a name which is 
adopted by the later authontics on the subject The Tibetan 
historians theraselves,J® however, tell us that of their two 
forms of script the one called dBu>can (i e those furnished with 
heads or matra) was denved from the Indian script called Lan- 
tsha (or Lan-dsa) and the other called dBu roed (i e those with- 
out beads or matra) was fashioned in the likeness of War-tu la 
or Vartula Of these, the former is nothing but an adaptation 
of the Indian Siddhamatyka while the latter was modelled^’ on 
12. Ib 946 7 13 Buhler 69 14 Ib 68 15. Ib 69 

16 Sum pa 167 17 Perhaps adopted by the Tibetans at a later penod 
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Tibet, he created the 30 letters [ i.e. consonants 1 of the Tibetan 
alphabet from the 50 letters of the Indian (alphabet). He 
selected the signs for a, I, e, o, M from the 16 vowel sounds^i 
of the (Indian alphabet), and omitted the rest. He added the 
sound a to the consonants [ i.e. be shifted the vowel a to tbe 
Tibetan consonant group ], but omitted the /-class among 
the consonants. On finding that the fourth sounds .of tbe 
four remaining classes [i.e-g//o, jha^ dha and Mn], and the 
letter s were unnecessary (in Tibetan), he omitted them. The 
sounds tsQy tsha and dza are pronounced as co, cha and ja by 
some East Indians. He kept them. He also added tbe sounds 
of j/ia, za and ( * which he thought necessary in Tibetan, 
though absent m the Indian alphabet. ..After the completion of 
the work, tbe king pretended to study tbe alphabet for a long 
time (the king being an incarnation of the All-knowing 
Avalokitcsvara pretended to study the alphabet). Thon-mi 
translated the Ratna mesha’Sutra. Further tbe king, in his 
capacity of Protector of the Doctrine, preached many religious 
texts, such as the sPyan-ras'gzig5’yi’g€'drug~ma^^, the Arya-^ 
yamantaka, the Dharma-pala-natha, the Dev't and others.’* 

“At tbe time,” says Sum-pa,^* «‘as Tibet itself bad no 
script, Sambhoto, the son of Anu of Thon-mi, blessed by 
Manjughosa, was sent to India with 16 attendants to learn 
the script. After learning the script from tbe brahmam Li- 
byin and grammar from pandita Lha’i-rig-pa-sen-ge. be re- 
turned to Tibet and the king also practised (tbe art of writing). 
In the palace of Ma-ru at Lhasa was framed by Thon-mi the 
Tibetan script dBu>can, furnished with heads, {matra) in the 
likeness of Lan-tsa and tbe script of Kashmir, and also (the 
script called) dBu-ined, in tbe likeness of War-tu-la.“ Adds 
S. C. Das®* on tbe basis of Sum-pa, “According to the 
legendary will of king Sron-btsan-sgam-po called tbe 

21. The Sanskrit m and h, considered by the Indian grammarians as 
v2fca-»tiriia-s, are taken by the Tibetans as Indian vowxls. Hence is 
thctr«rsion of 16 Indian %o»ds, 22. i.c. the Tibetan letter R 

23. biTan-*gyur rC. 27. 24.Sum*pa 167. Frectransialion. ' 

25. /6. Cen/fBM p. ix. 
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32. Tbon mi Sambhota 


the strength of which we can discard the Tibetan tradition 
about the introduction of literacy into Tibet. At the same 
time, it follows from what we have considered to be the 
characteristic peculiarity of Tibetan historiography, that the 
version of the event we have from the Tibetan historians 
themselves js inevitably influenced by their overriding anxiety 
to discuss everything in the perspeciivc of the propagation of 
the Doctrine Thus they are eager to tell us that the urge to 
translate the Buddhist scriptures into their own language led 
the Tibetans to devise a suitable script for themselves and that 
the greatest benefit they derived from it was the ability to put 
in their own language the Holy or Buddhist teachings 

With these preliminary remarks, we may quote some typical 
statements of the Tibetan historians concerning the history of 
Tibetan literacy 

At the time of Sron bt8ao*sgam po, says Buston,^* *'oo 
writing existed m Tibet, the son of Anu of the Tbon mi 
tribe was sent with 16 companions (to India) in order to study 
the art of writing After having studied with the pandlta Deva> 
vidyS simha (Lha’i ng pa*5en-ge), they shaped, in conformity 
with the Tibetan language, (the alphabet) consisting of 30 
consonants and 4 vowels The form (of these letters) was 
given a resemblance wiib the Kashmirian characters After 
(this alphabet) bad been definitely formed at the Ma ru temple 
of Lhasa, (Thon mi) composed 8 works on writing and 
grammar, and the king studied them 4 years abiding to 
seclusion The K3randa~y)'uha sutra, the JOO Precepts, the Ratna- 
megha sutra and others were then translated (into Tibetan) ” 

"In the reign of Sron btsao-sgara po,*’ says 'Gos lo ts2- 
ba,at) “Then mi Sambhota was sent to India He thoroughly 
studied the alphabet aud the (Sanskrit) language with the 
ac3r}a Devavitsimha (LbaVrig pa sen ge) On his return to 

19 Bu*<tooii 183«4 It needs to be noted, however, that the transfatfons 
of the texts mentioned m thu connecUon, as aetuaJly preserved in ibe bKa - 
•gyur and bsTan ’gyur, belong lo a later period But the possibility of 
earl er TibeUn translations eveatually replaced, need not be rejected - 
See Bu-slon ii 196-7 20 BA i 39-40 
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gshal-ra5-gsal-la-fiad'mdans‘gan-ba-bzant > - 
‘A good and full (offering oO fresh scent to Avalokita,* 
and presented it to the king. The king was much pleased, 
and erected the temple of Byin-gyi-kbod-mar-rdo ; and before 
the image of Avalokita these letters (the sloka) were carved on 
stone. These are the earliest inscription (in Tibet) and the 
oldest temple.. ..In his time the Indian teacher Kumara, the 
Nepalese teacher Sila-maSju, the Kashmiri teachers Tabuta 
and Ganuta, the brahmana Li-byin, and the Chinese teacher 
hO‘shang Mahadeva were invited. The translators Thon-mi, 
Dharma-gosa [ ? Dharmaghosa ] and dPal-gyi-rdo-rje of Lha- 
lufi, translated religious books in every possible manner and 
edited them.” 

Petech thinks that the verse quoted in the passage as 
illustrating the first literary composition of Tbon-mi Sambhota 
is misread and misunderstood by Francke. **Tbe verse”, 
says Petech, ”does not form a part of the chronicle. It is of 
an erudite origin and is the first verse of a poem which in its 
entirety is given in the rGyal-rabS'gsal-boU-me'hn. It is a sort 
of grammatical joke and. ..is rather obscure. It Is beyond our 
knowledge why Francke takes gshal-ras-gsal as a name of 
sPyan-ras-gzigs (Avalokitesvara) ; this is completely ground- 
less. Comparing the various readings, I propose to re- 
construct the verse as follows; shaJ-Tas'Ssol-ba'dan'mdans- 
gan-ba-bzah, and to translate it : ‘The face (of Avalokitelvara) 
is completely luminous and the colour is altogether 
auspicious.*’so 

Much more serious, however, is the doubtful corollary 
Francke draws concerning the history of Tibetan literacy from 
a slender evidence mainly of the Chronicle of Ladakh^ (though 

70. Pctecli 93-4. AssuminRthU recomtniction of the verse, however, iu 
simple sipnificance appears to be some kind of respectful greeting by Thon- 
mi Sambhota to the King. The verse roughly means, “Well (art thou), 
(for thy) face is beaming and full of brightness.’* The suggation of 
Avalokitcis'ara. if it Is there at all, may aftcrall be nothitrg but atr indication 
of the Tibetan belief that the king thus addressed was an incarnation of 
AvaloKitetvara. 
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bKa'-chems ka-khoJ-ma,^^ Thon-mJ translated the works called 
the sPoji’Skon^'’ {sPan s>on phyag‘rgya'0, Ihc Za ma-tog (the 
Karanda ryUha-suIro), the dKon mchog’sprin (the Ratna megha- 
au/ra) and several other Buddhist scriptures with the bel^ of 
5 c 5 r>o Kusara, braftmcna Samfcara, the Nepalese acSrya Sifa* 
manju and the Chinese hp-shangt the Senior MahSyana, and 
others” 

The Chronicle of Ladakh*^ gives us the following account 
of the introduction of literacy into Tibet : “Although this king 
issued innumcrahle documents signed with bis seal, there were 
no characters m Tibet to send replies to the letters from 
(various) quarters. And, as (the books of) the famous sanc- 
tuary of his ancestor Tho-tho-ri-snen bsal remained a mystery, 
(since they were written) in Indian characters, be thought, ‘We 
must translate them so as to be in Tibetan writing * Therefore 
he sent Tbon-mi, the son of Anu, with a *bre (a measure) of 
gold, and sixteen fellow-students to Kashmir to learn the 
characters They learnt the characters from the brahmana 
L^byla; pandtta Sen-ge-sgra (SimbanSda) taught them (the 
language) Bringing them into agreement with the Tibetan 
language, they made 24 gsahbyed (consonants) and 6 rini, 
(altogether) thirty (characters) *• Besides, they made them to 
agree in form with the NSgara characters of Kashmir. Then, 
when Thon-mi arrived in Tlbei, he met with the king, who was 
in the garden of his wife ’U-ru The king said: ‘Have you 
learnt the letters and the language Then you may offer 
praise to sPyan ras gags (Avalokita) >’ Thereupon Tbon-mi 
wrote down the so-lo-ka (slokdy — 

26 Ka khol nut is ihe "name of a historical pillar in the grand temple of 
Buddha at Lhasa inside of which the earliest known manuscript of Tibet 
called fcftiV/iCTM-fca-kfcif ma, and said to be the will of king Sron-btsan- 
sgam po. was alleged to have been found in the middle of the 11th century 
A.D ” D-TED 6 According to the Tibetan tradition, it was discovered by 
DipamkarSes BAii 9S4 cf ’Brom’s jforro, sloka 20 Sec 2, AppcndisA 

27 JOO Precepts, etc. 28 Frant^e ATT ii 82-3 29 Asa 

rnatter of fact however, theXibetaos have 30 consonants and 4 vowels, 
altogelb-r 34 characters This by itself shows that the account of the 
Chronicle of Ladakh is comparatively undependable 
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‘Blessing of the Land of Li* (Biessing of Khotan). This name 
may be compared with such names as Khri-bdun-yul-byin, 
‘Blessing of the Land of Khri*bdun.* Thus the man who 
taught Thon-rai may have been a native of Turkestan.** 

The evidences for the theory of the Tibetans deriving their 
script from India via Khotan** do not appear to be sufficiently 
strong to reject the firm tradition of the Tibetans themselves, 
according to which they derived their script directly from 
India. We may try to examine here Francke’s view in so far 
as it is based on the evidence of the name Li-byin. The two 
components of this name — namely Li and byin — , argues 
Francke, mean Turkestan and Glory respectively. But such 
an interpretation is not beyond the scope of any doubt. The 
Tibetan word byin^^ has various meanings, of which only one 
is ‘glory,* etc. What Francke completely ignores, however, 
is that, as derived from the verb sbyin-pa, it means ‘bestowing 
or presenting,’ i,e. roughly suggests an equivalent of the 
Sanskrit word rfdtra or giver. Accepting this meaning of the 
word and depending on the Tibetan tradition that li in li-byin 
is but an abbreviated form of the Sanskrit lipt (script), earlier 
Tibetologists like S. C. Das*® and Waddell*’ preferred to 
translate the name Li-byin as Lipi-datta. But Francke 
completely rejects the suggestion that li has anything to suggest 
or script. It can only be a place-name and, as a place- 
name, Francke feels convinced that it means here Turkestan. 
However, apart from the question whether the word li in Tibetan 
can by itself be a place-name and even granting that it means 
Li-yul, the exact identification of the Tibetan Lt-yul is doubtful. 
As Jaschke*® says, Li-yul means “according to Wasiljew, 

34. Following Hoernle. Diringer 3S4 comments, ‘The Tibetan alphabet 
can be calfed Indian only in the sense that its direct source the Khotanese 
alphabet, is ultimately an Indian alphabet.** It is for the paleographists to 
discuss the question more fully. 35. D-TED 888 : “pomp, splendour, 
magnificence : byin-rlabs - blessing, a bestowing of blessings ; bvfn-bab 
• received blessings.” (cf J-TED 376), D-TEO 929 -byin is perfect and 
imperative form of the verb sbyin-pOt meaning ‘to give, bestow, make a 
present of,’ (cf. J-TED 405). 36. Sum-pa, Contents p. viil. 

37. Waddell L 22. 38 J-TED 546. • - • 
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It 13 to found atso m Sum-pa's work) It mentions two names 
oflbc teachers of Thon-mi Sambboja, namely tbc brahmana 
Li-bym and the pondllo Sttxgt-ssra ^Simhan&da) Of these, 
the second is a palpable corruption of the name of Lha'i ng-pa- 
sen ge, mentioned by both Bu ston and 'Gos lo-tsS-ba, whic 
18 a perfect translation of the Indian name Dcva-vidyd-simba. 
“It might be remarked”, Peiech** rightly sajs, * that the name 
of the pflud/ro who taught Sanskrit to Thon-mi Sambhota is 
not Sen-ge-sgra (Simhanida) but, by agreement of all the other 
sources, LhaVng-sen-ge ” If this chronicle gives a corrupt 
form of the second name, the first name it mentions — namely 
of the hf5/imana Li-byin— needs lobe taken with some critical 
cantJOB, particularly when the most authentic of the Tibetan 
historians like Bu-ston and *Gos lo-tsi-ba are totally unaware 
of any such name. Thus the name Li-byin by itself hardly 
provides us with any secure foundatioD for budding n hypo* 
thesis cooeeroiog the history of Tibetan literacy. Yet Francke 
argues that this name itself proves that the Tibetan language 
was first reduced to writing lo Turkestan or Khotan Let us 
see bow be argues his case 

“This name (Li byin) says Francke,*® “has always been 
wrongly translated It has to be translated as Glory (or 
Blessing) of ibe land Li The land Li is either a country near 
Nepal or Turkestan 1 am convinced that it here signifies 
Turkestan In tbc Turkestan monasteries Tibetan was first 
reduced to writing ” “My own view,” repeats Francke,** “is 
that the Tibetan alphabet was quietly worked out in the ancient 
monasteries of Turkestan, ihe Tibetan Li yul, and that Ston- 
btsan sgam-po’s minister Thou mi Sambhota reaped the fruit 
of such learning My reasons are the following* The script 
used for Sansknl in Turkestan, the so-called Central Asian 
BrShmi, is another descendant of Indian Gupta and closely 
related to tbc Tibetan script Then Ihe man who taught Tbon- 
mi m Kashmir IS called Li-bytn. which name doubtless means 

I 

31 49 32 Francke ID 3ASB 1910 97 33 Francke m 

Elju 267f 
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birth-place of Thon-mi Sambhota, the father of Tibetan literacy. 
His Indian title Sambhota perfectly agrees with the Tibetan 
tradition concerning his educational career in India. 

Thon-mi must have been a person of remarkable abilities. 
Apart from devising the suitable script for the Tibetan langu- 
age— a work, if true, indicating an extraordinary intellectual 
gift — Thon-mi also played a significant role in the contempo- 
rary politics of Tibet. He was an important minister of Sron- 
btsan-sgam-po and is credited with the successful negotiation of 
the king's marriage with the Nepalese princess. Francke even 
asserts that during the period immediately after Sroh-btsan- 
sgam-po, Tbon-mi ruled the country for some time and was 
succeeded by bis own son . **At first Lutnng-tsan (Tbon-mi 
Sambhota) governs the country ; later on Thon-mi Sambhota's 
son (Majordomo).”^^ But this is, unfortunately, a serious 
mistake. Lu-tung-tsan is nothing but the Chinese transcrip- 
tion of the name of Sron-btsan-sgam-po^s other minister called 
’Gar. The Chinese annals do speak of the regency, after the 
death of Sron-btsan-sgam po, of Lu-tung-tsan or *Gar and of 
his son mentioned by the Chinese as K‘in-ling.^* Francke 
misunderstands the name Lu-tung-tsan as that of Thon-mi 
Sambhota and ignores the Chinese version of the name of 
’Gar’s son ** 

Notwithstanding Francke’s confusion, however, it will be 
wrong to overlook the political role actually played by Thon- 
mi even after the death of Sron-blsan-sgam-po. As Petech*^ 
points out, during the regency of K‘m-ling, when the Tibetans 
were engaged in a Jong-drawo struggle with the Chinese, 
Thon-mi “seems to have assisted him (K*m-ling) chiefly through 
his skill of diplomacy.” Further, according to the T*ang-shu, 
in A.D. 675, Tfaon-mi was sent with the proposal of peace to 
the Chinese court.*® 

42. Francke AIT ii. 84n. 43. See Section 23. 44. in spite of 

Francke's use of capital for Majordomo it appears to be the simple word 
majordomo Sec Petcch 55. 45. Petech 55. 46 jb 55n 


27 
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Buddhist countnes in northern Tibet, espccialiy Kbotcn^, 
according to others in noibern India or Nepal ” ‘ Li-yul, 
says S C. Das,*» “is identified with Nepal by the translators of 
bKa’-’gyur. I have been able to ascertain that the ancient 
name of Nepal m Tibetan is Li-yul Alexander Csoma 
identifies Li-yul with S E. Mongolia '* 

Thus, even assuming that Li in Li*byin means Li*yul, the 
identification of this place with Tuikestan or Kboian is not 
unanimously accepted Besides, the word byin does not 
necessarily mean ‘glory*, as Franckc wants us to accept la 
other words, Francke's theory that Li*byin means *thc Glory 
of Turkestan* IS Itself in need of stronger substantiation and, 
therefore, fails to provide a secure basis for his theory of the 
Tibetan script being derived Wo Turkestan Further, as we 
have already said, he completely Ignores the fact that Li'byio, 
as a name of Tbon ffli Sambbota*s teacher, occurs only in the 
much later Tibetan chronicles and is absent in the most 
authentic of these, viz. those, e g , of *Gos lO'isS'ba and Bu*ston 

On the other hand, if there is any indication of historical 
value in the names concerned, it is perhaps to be sought m 
that of Tbon>mi Sambbota, Sambbota could not have formed 
part of his ongmal name The word is Indian, meaning 
“the accomplished (jom) Tibetan (bhota) ” It needs to be noted 
m this connection that both the letters bha and to are 
absent in Tibetan For ibe special purpose of trans* 
Iiterating Indian words, an equivalent of Bha is made by 
adding An under TO and the Tibetan ro IS inverted to make an 
equivalent of the Indian to Both the devices are found in tbc 
Tibetan ttanshtetaiion of the word Sambbota, "We can, there- 
fore, argue that Sambhota was but a title, Indian in origin, 
acquired by Ann or Tbon-mu Aou appears to be his family 
name, for he is generally mentioned as “the son of Anu ’* 
Tbon-mi means “lheman(m/) of Tbon’* and Thon is tbc “name 
of a village at the foot of tbc Khambala ndge on the south 
side of Ya ru gTsan po**,** a village sull honoured as ibe 
39 S. C. Das mJASB 1881. 223n, 40 Waddell L21n, 

41. D-TED 592. 
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enthusiasm at the work of translation. The tribute due to 
real genius must be awarded to these early pioneers of Tibetan 
grammar. They had to grapple with the infinite wealth and 
refinement of Sanskrit, they had to save the independence of 
their own tongue, while they strove to subject it to the rule of 
scientific principles, and it is most remarkable, bow they 
managed to produce translations at once literal and faithful 
to the spirit of the original. The first masters had made for 
their later disciples a comparatively easy road.” 
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Bat the calmral actaeveotanU ”f 
pout. cal oa« The fash.an.ngof the 

imposed the first Tibetan gtammar mndelled on *= 
one Two grammatical works of Thon mi are preserved in 
the bsTan-’gynr One of these is called Urn du ston pa rtsa 
trriprhcsh,nhn.theSanskrit title of ^ 

as VySkarananmatrindakandma" It is nsnally r 
to by Its abbreviated title Sumcapa. ic as consisting 
thirty iloka s. and is still widely nsed *• The other grammatical 
work attnbated to him hears the title Lim-du ston pa rtags-kp- 
•jiig-pa shes bya ba or Vyakarana hngatalarana nSma*’ 

The Tibetan historians, with their prononneed Bnddhist 
bias, tell ns that with this newly acquired script and grammar 
the Tibetans immediately set themselves to the holy task o 
translating Bnddhist scnptnrcs They mention the namM o 
certain scholars brought to Tibet from India, Nepal and 
China to help the first group of Tibetan translators It may 
be difficult to have eiact historical information of these first 
scholars invited to Tibet and the literary onlpnt of the first 
Tibetan translators might not have been really as much as 
these historians tell us But there is no doubt that the work 
ofThon-miSambhota gave the first great impetus to Tibetan 
literary activity, which, to begin with, was mainly the 
translation of Indian works jaschke, in bis bnef but 

brilliant summary of ibe history of Tibetan literature, divides 

It into two penods The first was the penod of translations, 
the second of independent compositions We are concerned 
here particularly with the first ‘This period", observes 
Jaschke,ro "begins in the first half of the seventh centniy, 
when Thon-mi Sambbota, the minister of king Sron-btsan- 
sgam po, was sent to India to learn Sanskrit His invention 
of the Tibetan alpbab-t gave a two-fold impuhc for several 
centunes the wisdom of India and the ingenuity of Tibet 
laboured in unison and with the greatest industry and 


47 blTaa-’ETer dDo octiv 3 18 Francke AIT ii, 84a 

47 , laOo coav 4 50 3 TED Intro p iv 
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Khri-sron-Ide-btsan was undoubtedly one of the greatest 
rulers of Tibet and also one of the greatest patrons of Buddh- 
ism. These two attributes were perhaps not entirely un- 
connected. The political history of Tibet after Sron-btsan- 
sgam-po, for which we are to depend mainly on the Chinese 
sources, has some light to throw on his support of Buddhism.^ 
’Gos lo-tsa-ba^ says, “His (Sron-btsan’s) son Gun-sron- 
guh-btsan having died before (in the life-time of his father) 
Man-sroh-mah-btsan mounted the throne at the age of 
thirteen. He befriended the minister *Gar, who ruled for 
fifteen years.’* Roerich takes the last sentence to mean, “the 
king ruled the country for fifteen years assisted by the minister 
*Gar.*’ It remains for us to see, however, the real meaning of 
it as is indicated by the Chinese annals. 

As for Gun-sron-gun-btsan and Man-sron-man-btsan, S. C. 
Das* says that these two were the names of the two sons of 
Sron-btsan-sgam-po. But this is frankly misleading. The Tibetan 
sources^ generally state that Sron-btsan’s son died at an early age, 
as a result of which the king was succeeded by bis grandson. 
This is fully confirmed by the Chinese annals.^ Thus the state- 
ment of ’Gos lo-tsa-ba should be taken to imply that Gun-sron- 
gun-btsan was the name of Sron-btsan’s son and Man-sron- 
man-btsan that of his grandson. Unfortunately, the historians 
of Tibet are not agreed on this. According to the Chronicle of 
Ladakhf Man-sron-man-btsan was the son of Sron-btsan and 
the name of his grandson was Gun-sron-gun-btsan. According 
to Sum-pa® and the Bodhimorf-^ the opposite was the case. But 
the later chroniclers alone are not to be accused of this con- 
fusion. It is to be traced to the foremost of (he Tibetan 
historians themselves. Thus, as against ’Gos lo-tsa-ba, Bu- 
stonit says, “The son of this king (Sron-btsan) was Man-sron- 
man-btsan, his son— Gun-sron-guD-btsan.*’t2 


3. See Section 24, Note 16. • 4. BA i. 49. 5. S.C. Das in 

JASB 1881. 221. 6. See Pciech 53. 7. Bushell in JRAS 1880. 446. 

8, Francke AIT ii. 84. 9. Sum-pa ISO. 10. Quoted by Francke 

AlTii.84n. II. Bu-ston ti. ISS. 12. Petech 53-4 attributes' to 
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Tibetan history, as told by its own historians, is somewhat 
uncertain and obscure for a period of over fifty years after the 
death of Sron’btsan-sgam*po The next kings about whom 
they show distinct interest wereKhn-Ide-gtsug brtant and more 
particularly his son Khri-sron-Ide-blsan The apathy of the 
Tibetan historians for the intervening period is easily explained 
During It nothing worth reporting about the spread of tbe 
Doctrine took place in Tibet and the Tibetan rulers took no 
interest in Buddhism The interest reappeared with Kbri- 
Ide gtsug brtan and became extremely pronounced with 
Kbn sron Ide btsao It was during tbe rejgo of tbe latter 
that tbe great lodiao acarya s Siutaraksita, Padmasambbava 
and Karaalalila were brought to Tibet, tbe bSam yas monas 
tery was built, the Bon religion aggressively suppressed and the 
translation of tbe Buddhist works began m a grand scale As 
IS remembered m a Tibetan song.^ 

Then the deputy of the conqueror (Buddha), the holy 
Sbi ba 'tsho (S^ntiraksita), 
And the superior master of incantations, the ascetic 
Padma ’byun (Padmasambbava), 
Kamalasila, the crest ornament of the wise. 

And Khn-sron»lde btsan, of surpassing thoughts, 
Through these four, like sunrise in the dark country 
of Tibet^ 

The light of the holy religion spread as far as the 

, frontiers. 

The holy men of unchanging kindness 

All Tibetans will for ever reverentially salute 


1 This IS the ipcllmg given la BA t 50 and Bu-^ton ii 185 Pctcch 62 
prefers to spell the last part as btsan The Chinese annals preserve the 
name as Mu h-so-tsan see Peteeb 62n 2 Francke AIT ii 87 
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ascended the throne during the regency ofK*JDlJiJg On 
growing up, however, he became tired of the minister’s tute- 
lage and refused to remain in the political background In a 
passage of an ancient Tibetan manuscript, “the king 
Khn-’du-sron btsan, singing during a banquet, makes the 
following allusions to the minister-regent K*m-ling ‘The 
subject hopes to become the sovereign The sons of the 
minister hope to become king The toad hopes to fly and 
pretends to scale the skyV’®® 

The T'ang-shu describes how the king actually succeeded 
in overthrowing FC'm-img and how the latter, driven by despair, 
committed suicide That marked the end of the regency and 
the re-establishment of Tibetan monarchy 'Du-sron-man-po- 
rje or Khn-Mu sron-btsan was himselft a powerful king The 
Chronicle of Ladakh^ ^ gives us a hst of his conquests and 
describes how the political horizon of Tibet expanded during 
his rule In 702, says Petech, “the king himself for the first 
time since Sron btsan-sgam-po took the field personally 
against the Chinese, although with little success A little 
later he died during a campaign against Nepal and the peoples 
of the Indian frontier that bad rebelled against him “33 

It IS a pity, comments Pctech, that the chronicles of 
Central Tibet do not pay sufficient tribute to the political 
glory of this king ’Gos lo-lsa ba^s simply says that be ruled 
for 26 years and died m 704 But the desultory interest 
taken by the Buddhist historians in this king is perhaps 
because of the fact that he did hardly anything in the cause 
of Buddhism It was different, however, with his son and 
successor, about whom the Tibetan historians show a renewed 
interest 

’Gos lo-tsa-ba34 says that the year after the death of 
’Du sron man-po Tje, i e «v AD 705, his son K.hn-lde-gtsug 
brtan, better known by his surname Mes ag-lshoms, was 
installed on the throne He died in A D 755 The same 

19 The MS js preserved m the Fond Pclliot of the Bibliotheque Nation 
ale of Pans sec Petcch 38 20 Petech 38 21 Francke AIT ii 85 

22 Petech 59 23 BA i 50 24 /6 t 50 I 
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The confusion itself is interesting The rca! reason oftbc 
name of Sron btsan’s grandson being indifferently remembcicd 
IS that be hardly mattered m the history of Tibet This is 
known mainly from the Chinese annals t* 

After the death of Sron blsan-sgam po, his powerful mini 
slcr ’Gar— mentioned by the Chinese annals as Lu tong tsan 
— usurped the political power and Ston btsan’s grandson was 
allowed to maintain a merely titular position This is what 
*Gos lo tsa ba means when he says, ‘He befriended the minister 
’Gar, who ruled for fifteen years ' ’Gar was succeeded by 
his own son, called K.‘in-liog^* in the Chinese annals “in the 
management of the state Thus, according to the Chinese 
sources, the period after the death of Sron btsan-sgam po 
* IS characterised by the brilliant and happy regency of Lu- 
tung tsan first, and of his son K, in ling next The latter was 
for about thirty years the most powerful man in Central Asia , 
to him IS due the mcrease of Tibetan power in such enormous 
proportions as to become a serious danger not only to the 
external possessions but also to the interior temlones of China 
and even to the very existence of the Empire During this 
regency, Sron btsan's grandson remained king merely in name 
The only information that the Tibetan chronicles have lo add 
about him is that he married a princess of Gilgit and died 
m A D 679 1’ 

The Tibetan chronicles ignore the regency and tell ns that 
in A D 679 Sron btsan’s grandson (Man^sron or Gun sron) 
was succeeded by bis own son ’Du-sron man po-rje, whose 
real name, as Pctech argues, was Khn-’du-sron btsan He 

Bu-ston and Gos lo tsa ba views that are opposite of what they actuaUy 
nsainta n But be draws our atlentioa to the facf that the Chinese sources 
arc not of any help in this natter Ma Tuan lin mentions the gradson and 
successor of Sron btsan-sgam po as Khi h-phi pbu from which it is not 
possible to reconstruct the Tibetan on^nal Bushell m JRAS 1880 430 
gives the Ch ncse version of the name as Ch ilipapu 
i3 SeePetech54ff 14 Jb J7 H u diSjcuIt to findlbereal 

TibcUn equivalent of the name 15 Bushell opjrir 447 the name 

IS transenbed as Ch mling 16 Petech 54 17 /b S8 cf BAi 49 

18 Petech 58a ’'Man-po^-jeeonsWolicsnothmgbutalaudativesumame 
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of king Sron-btsan ; ‘My nephew ( I ) bearing my name with 
the addition of the word Ide will spread the Doctrine of the 
Buddha.’ Khri-lde-gtsug-brlan thinking that ‘this Ide must be 
me,* built several v//i5rn-s... He invited (Buddhist) priests who 
had been expelled from Li-yul, and many Buddhist monks 
{ho-shang) from China.” It was during his reign, says Bu- 
ston,37 that the literary activity of the Tibetans received a 
new impetus : “Mulakosa of bLan*ka and Jnanakumara of 
g^ags translated the sutra^^s Karma-sataka and Suvarna- 
prabhasottamay as well as works on Mathematics and Medicine 
and furthered the spread of the Doctrine.” 

From the point of view of the propagation of the Doctrine,' 
however, the reign of his son Khri-sroh-lde-btsan was immensely 
more important and the Tibetan historians glorify him in the 
highest way they can conceive of, namely by declaring him as 
an incarnation of Boddhisaltva Manjusrl.®® And it is one of 
the rare instances in which the modern scholars do not com* 
plain of a lop*sided emphasis by the Tibetan historians on the 
religious history of the country. “His reign”, as Petech®® 
observes, “is doubly important because it marks the zenith of 
Tibetan power and the affirmation of Buddhism as the chief 
religion of the state.” 

The year of Kbri-sron-lde-blsan’s birIb is difficult to deter- 
mine. According to the old tradition it appears to have been 
a Horse year, but some of the later chroniclers add to it the 
element Iron while others the element Water.®^ in the former 
case (Iron-Horse) it is A.D. 730 while in the latter case (Water- 
Horse) it is 742. The second date agrees better with Bu-ston’s 
assertion that the king ascended the throne at the age of 
thirteen, 81 though, assuming the Chinese date of his death 
(797), the former date agrees better with the other assertion 
of Bu-ston that the king died at the age of 69.80 

27. Bu-ston li. 186. Cf. Franckc AIT iL 85. 28. Bu-ston ii. 196. 

29. Petcch 65, 30. lb. 31. Bu-ston It. 186. The age 13, 

however, appears to be merely cooventiooal. 32. Bu-ston u. 196. 
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year, his son Khn-sron-lde-btsan became the king, '^ho died 
m 110, though the Chinese annals g»ic the date of bis death as 
797, which IS considered to be much more dependable.*^ 

We may snm np here the political history of Tibet up to 
Kbn*5roD*lde btsan : 

A.D 650 — Sron bisan-$gam*po died. 

He was succeeded by his grandson, called either Gun-sron* 
gun*blsan or Man-sron-man^bisan This king was 
but a puppet, the real political power being usurped 
by the minister *Gar, who died about fifleen years 
after Sron-blsao and was succeeded by his own son 
called by the Chinese K*m*hDg 
A D. 679 — SroQ-btsan*s great-grandson Khn-’du-sron-bisan 
alias *Du-sron-man-po-rjc, ascended tbc throne and 
eventually overthrew the regency of K'ln-ling 
A.D 704— Khri-'du-sron-btsao died. 

A D. 705— His son Kbn-lde-glsug-brtan (orMes-ag-tshoms) 
ascended the throne. (This name is not to be confused 
with that of Kbri-gtsug-ldc-btsan, which occurs later 
10 Tibetan history) 

A D 755— He died and was succeeded by his son Kbn- 
sron-lde-btsao (not to be confused with tbe later king 
called Khri'lde-sron-btsan) 

A D. 797 — (though, according to 'Gos lo>ts&-ba, A D. 7S0) 
Khn-sron Ide-btsao died 

The Tibetan historians arc quite frank about their renewed 
interest in Tibetan kings from Khn-lde-gtsug-brtan onwards. 
‘In a later penod,” says *Gos lo-tsa-ba,*® “a minister of 
Kbn-lde-gtsug-bitaD discovered an inscribed copper-plate in a 
rocky ravine at ’Cbims-pbu, on which were inscnbed tbe words 
23 Pctech 70 . “Tbe date of tbc kiogTs death is according to tbe Tang- 
shu, 797. Tibetan sooices widely disagree on this point. Tbe rCyal-rabs- 
gsal-ba'i tru Ion gives tlw Wood-Ox year 785 ; tbc ChnrueU of the Fifth 
JOflto lawifl tbe Iron-Dragon year 800 ; Ba.ston (ilI 96) tbe Water-Tiger 
year 762 or 822 , tbe Deb-ther snon-po the Iron-Monkey year 780 ... All 
this bewDdenng ctoster of dates has co weight against tbe aotbonty of tbe 
Vang shu, so modi nearer m lime to the events concerned.” 

26 BA 1.40. 
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For the Chinese historians, however, all these are nothing 
but useless gossip. According to them, this marriage was 
concluded in 710, when king Khri-lde-gtsug-brtan was very 
young. *Gos lo-tsa-ba^^ seems to depend on the Chinese version, 
though he gives the date of the marriage as 712. Petech 
proposes a summary rejection of the Tibetan version in favour 
of the Chinese. “The r'fl/ig-i/m,** says he, “explicitly states 
that the king at the time of his wedding was a mere youth. 
Whenever there is a contrast between the Chinese and Tibetan 
sources, it is always preferable to rely on the Chinese version, 
not only because it is much nearer to the events, but above all 
for the infinitely greater historical sense that distinguishes 
the Chinese chroniclers ** From the Chinese sources it further 
appears that the marriage, far from being any romantic affair, 
was really due to the political and military pressure put by the 
Tibetans on the Chinese. As Petech*’ puts it, “the wars 
continued uninterruptedly, but for the moment there was no 
decision An attempt was made by the Chinese for arriving 
at an agreement, giving m marriage to the Tibetan king 
an Imperial Chinese Princess, but the result of this policy was 
ml “ 

Though born of the Chinese princess, Kbri-sron-lde-btsan 
showed little interest m eassiog Tibet's military tension with 
China. On the contrary, bis reign was characterised by the 
definite supenonty won by the Tibetan arms against the Chinese 
“In the years between 760 and 766 the Tibetans conquered 
almost the whole of Kansu, thus cutting off the Chinese army 
of Turkestan.. While the nortbern army was fighting in Kansu 
and Turkestan, the eastern army obtained in 763 its greatest 
success in two centuries of struggle, entering victoriously m 
the very capital of the T'ang’s, Cb‘ang-an ’**® The Chinese 
Emperor Tai-lsung “fled to Shang-cbou The Tibetans installed 
on the throne the Chinese minister KaO“hun.”s» The reign 
of this puppet ruler lasted for only 15 days, after which he was 

35. BA 1 50*1. 36 Pctech 64 37. tb 63. 38 Ib 66 

39. BA I 512. 
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The king was born of a Chinese princess called Chin- 
ch‘cDg kung-cbu S C Das** gives us a romantic account 
of how this princess, though originally sent to be married to a 
son of K.hn-lde*gtsug brtan called Van tsha-lba dban, aclually 
got married to Khri-lde gtsug-brtan instead “Prince Van- 

tsha lha-dban was famous for the extraordinary beauty of his 

person His father sent ambassadors all over Tibet to find a 
match for him, but they all returned without success At last 
be sent an ambassador to China to propose a marriage be- 
tween his son and the accomplished princess Chin-ch‘cng- 
kung-chu The princess hearing the account of the extra- 
ordinary beauty of the Tibetan pnnee, prayed to her father 
to consent to the marriage, to which he at last acceded , and 
the princess started for Tibet In the meantime one of the 
Tibetan chiefs being offended with the king for not selecting 
his daughter for the prince’s wife, treacherously murdered the 
prince King Ag tshora (Khn Idc-gtsug brtan), therefore, at 
once despatched messengers to convey the melancholy news 
to the princess who was on her way to Tibet The princess, 
deeply disappointed, did not like to return to China, but 
taking a fancy to see the snowy country of Tibet, continued 
her journey to Tibet, where she was warmly welcomed by king 
Ag ishom Her beauty so much charmed the king that he 
at once proposed to marry her and to the great wonder and 
joy of the people the betrothed daughtcr-m law became the 
bndc of the father She gave birth to the famous monarch 
Khri'Sron Ide btsan ” 

Bat Bu stonS* has a different story to tell about the birth 
“O? Idc-gtsug brtan) 

a son called ’Jan tsha lha dban who married the daughter of 
the Chinese Emperor The son of these died (The princess) 
united With the grandfather I ‘>father-in law 1 and worshipped 
the statne of Sakyamunr Thereafter, a boy endowed with 
special marks of beauty was born ’’ 

33 S C. Das IQ JASB 1881 2Z3f This is evidently based on rC}aI-rob^ 
gstti-ba i nu bn tte Petech 63 34 Bu-ston ii 186 
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The military expeditions apart, Khri-sron-lde-btsan’s reign 
also exercised **a great indirect influence on the ultimate 
destiny of Central Asia, through the elevation of Buddhism 
to the state religion of Tibet.”i His patronage of Buddhism 
is historically indisputable, however difficult it may be for us 
to reconcile this with his extensive and unceasing military 
campaigns or even to And an adequate explanation for his 
adoption of the Buddhist faith. 

Waddell® suggests that he “inherited through his mother 
a strong prejudice in favour of Buddhism.” But neither 
the Chinese nor the Tibetan historian is aware of his mother 
being a zealous Buddhist. If she actually had anything to do 
with the spread of Buddhism in Tibet, at least the Tibetan 
historians would have greatly glorifled her, as they have done 
the Chinese queen of Sron-btsan-sgam-po. The glimpse of her 
nature We have from the Tibetan historians is, on the contrary, 
quite different from that of a fervent Buddhist. TheyS <jes- 
cribe a plot of another queen* of Kbri-lde-gtsug-brtan, who 
stole the new-born prince Khri-sron-ldc-btsan and claimed him 
as being born of her. This enraged the Chinese queen, who, 
^'burning with a spirit of revenge tried to bring damnation on 
Tibet by means of her incaotatioos, and wrote treatises cons- 
truing astrology in a perverse way.*' When this plot was 
discovered and the prince returned to her, she “exerted herself 
to avert some of the evils she had brought on Tibet by her 
incantations ; but as she did not fully succeed in correcting 
astrology, it is alleged by several native historians that the 
Tibetans cannot make correct calculations.”^ 

1. Pctcch69. 2. Waddell L 24. 3. Bu-ston ii. 186 ; BA 

i. 41 ; S. C. Das in JASB 1881. 224r. 4. Bu-ston U. 186 gives her 

name as sNa»nan-za and Petech 64 conjectures that she could have been a 
princess of Samarkand. 5. S. C. Das in JASB 1881. 225. 
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Icilled by the Chinese Emperor who reoccupicd his capital. Bot 
the war between the two countries went on, until m 783 ao 
“eternal” treaty of peace was signed, only to be broken soon 
after its conclusion 

The king made an alliaoce with the Arabs and extended 
his conquests in all directions, including India where the Pala 
rulers, it is said.werc forced to pay tnbutc to TibcU^i Bot the 
Tibetan historians arc not much interested in descnbing al) 
these They are keen instead in telling us how the king fo" 
vonred the spread of Buddhism “When,” says Bn-ston,** “the 
biography of this father and grandfather was related to him, 
the Doctrine was likewise mentioned (in the narrative) (The 
king) became full of faith ” 

An inevitable consequence of bis patronage of Bnddbism 
was a clash with the represenutives of the Bon religion, openly 
for the first time in Tibetan history, donng the reign of Khn- 
sron Ide^btsan The Tibetan historians glorify him for the 
way 10 which he suppressed the Bon religion “Donng the 
lifetime of this king”, tzys the Chronicle of Lcdakht*^ *‘ihe 
Bon religion was suppressed, and the Holy religion was made 
to spread and flounsh ** “The king”, says S C Das,** “pnt 
down the Bon religion and persecuted all unbelievers in 
Buddhism ” The Bon chronicle called rCyaJ rabs-bon g)i~ 
'byiin gnas describes in some length the fall of the Bon religion 
under king Khri-sron Ide btsan *» But, as the Tibetan histo 
nans want us to believe, the supporters of the Bon religion 
did not yield without oncring active resistance Such a resis- 
tance, according to the typical Tibetan account, was parti- 
cularly strong during the earlier part of the king’s rule, Ibongb, 
thanks to the great abilities of some Indian Buddhists brought 
to Tibet, the king could eventually overcome it. 


40 Prtecb66-7 4J th 6$. 42. Ba-sttn ii JR7 

43 Fraocte AIT 11 . 87 44 S C Das in JASB 1831 226 

45 $« Francke AIT ii. 80n, 
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impediments to this The ministers who were devoted to the 
Doctrine, sent San-Si to Man yul gSal snan did not remain at 
Man yul, but went to India and presented his sacrificial 
offerings at Mababodhi and Sri Nalanda ** 

"After the death of the king (Khn-Ide-gtsug-brtan),” says 
*Gos lo-tsaba,^ "Khn-sron-lde-btsan mounted the throne 
There was a powerful minister called Ma shan, who was an 
enemy of the Doctrine He ordered the deportation of 
Buddhist monks to another country, and earned the Image of 
Buddha of Lhasa away to sKyi-ron (on the border of Nepal) 
He transformed vihara-s info batches’ shops, and though the 
king had faith in the Doctnne, he was unable (to stop the 
persecution) When the Chinese Buddhist priests {ho shatig\ 
residents at Ra-mo che, were returning to China, the eldest (of 
them) accidentally left behind one of his shoes, and said ‘The 
Doctrine will again return to Tibet ‘ According to these words, 
the Doctnne returned The king was assisted by friends of the 
Doctnne, such as ’Gos^rgan, dBa* San*si, dBa* gSaNsnan and 
others San It and gSaUsoan proceeded to the Imperial 
Court of China On presenting their request to the Emperor, 
they met a ho^shang, who was an adept of mystic concentration 
{dhyana), and obtained from him instruction in mystic concen- 
tration They brought with (hem from China about 1,000 
metrical compositions, but being afraid of Ma shan’s persecu- 
tion, they buried them ” 

Bu-ston, however, adds that one of these ministers, gSal- 
snan, after visiting Nepal and Buddhagaya, became an ardent 
Buddhist and acquired the name Jnanendra (Ye ses dban po) ® 
’Gos lo tsa ba adds that he met Santaraksita in Nepal, and, 
'ifter returning to Tibet, advised the king on the desirability 
of inviting the Indian acarya to Tibet The king snid "You 
might be punished by Ma-shon • Go away quickly * I shall 
secretly confer with *Gos-rgan and others, and shall send 
an invitation to the ttpadh}a}a'*^ 

Apparently Ma-shan wis too powerful for the king 


7 BA I 40 I 
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From the Tibetan histones it further appears that Khri- 
sroh-ldc-btsan himself had, at least to begin with, hardly any 
positive affiliation to Buddhism. Even bis idea of the new 
religion was vague. He was only a child when his father died 
and he ascended the throne at a very early age. At this tender 
age, he had apparently little control over the affairs of the 
state, which were left to the ministers. These ministers were 
divided into two groups, fighting against each other. The 
Tibetan historians give a religious colouring to the story of 
this ministenal intrigue and assert that it was a fight between 
the supporters of Bon and of Buddhism. 

The leader of the group opposing Buddhism was Ma*sban. 
Important among the ministers supporting Buddhism were 
San-si, gSal-snan, ’Gos-rgan and others. To begin with, the 
latter received moeb support from the Chinese Buddhists, 
though their final victory was due to the Indian ScSo^'^ 
brought to Tibet. 

“When he (Kbri-sron-ldc-btsao)”, says Bu*ston,® “was still 
a child, Sao'it and otben, altogether four in number, were sent 
to China in search of kanooical works At that time a Chinese 
ho-‘3hang who was endowed with ibe supernatural faeuliies 
spread tbe rumour that the Tibetan messengers were incarna- 
tions of Bodhisattva Saints and TccommeDded to treat them 
as sueb. (The messengers) came, were honoured by tbe Chinese 
Emperor and sent back m tbe company of a ho-shang. When 
they returned to Tibet, tbe king (Kbn-lde-gisug-brtan) bad 
died, and, as tbe prince was still a child, tbe ministers violated 
the laws and customs, baowhed those who were acting accord- 
ing to the Doctrine, and made arjaugwijmte lo Arsd $be slaSuc 
of Sakyamuni back to China . and made of tbe temple a 
slaughter-house... Kbn-sron-lde-btsan, having attained the 
age of thirteen, ascended the throne .. The Chinese Me and 
Go, and the pandita Ananta, these three were appointed to 
translate (the tents). The translation was accordingly begun, 
but tbe minister Ma-sbao-grom-pa-skyes and others caused 


6. Bu-ston u. t86-7 
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Petech raises a serious doubt concerning the historicity of 
this account of ministerial intrigues. Could it be that the 
later Tibetan historians thoroughly misunderstood the actual 
sequence of events and misplaced m the earlier part of 
Khn-sron-lde-btsan’s reign a distorted version of the regency 
of ’Gar and his son, the history of which is actually to be 
traced to the time of Sron-btsan*s successor ’ Petech is inclined 
to take the possibility seriously. “The Tibetan sources,’’ says 
he,^^ “not confirmed by the Chinese, tell us of a regency 
of ministers hostile to Buddhism, who were overthrown and 
killed when the king reached majority. As we see, it is merely 
the same story as the T'ang^shu relates about K*m-ling and 
*Du-sron-man-po-rje sixty years before. But there are no 
evidences as to whether these facts are historical or are the 
result of a bad mistake of the chroniclers, who transferred events 
of Sron*btsan-sgam-po*s successors to the reign of Khn^sron- 
Ide-btsan.“ 

But the difiSculty of sharing this scepticism )s obvious It 
IS based on the assumption that the Tibetan evidences^ unless 
corroborated by the Chinese ones, are no evidences at all But 
such an assumption leads to the absurd position that the 
majority of the names of the Tibetan kings — because only a 
few of these are actually mentioned m the T'ang^shu — are 
fictitious It IS true that the Chinese historians, because of 
their primary interest m tbe political relation between Tibet and 
China, emphasise certain facts of Tibetan history, which the 
Tibetan historians themselves, because of their primary interest 
in the spread of Buddhism in Tibet, ignore or under estimate 
For the same differeuce xn basic approach, the Tibetan 
historians are likely to take a keener interest in certain events 
considered superfluous by the Chinese historians Thus the 
Chinese annals speak so much ol the regency of ’Gar and his 
son since it afTecled tbe political destiny of China, whereas, 

14. Petech 68 
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He had, therefore, to be ehmmated before ihc mmistcrs 
fa^ounng Buddhism could make any real progress The 
Tibetan historians tell us how Ma-sban was lacked to death 


’Gos lo-tsa-bato says, “Then *Gos-rgan began an intague 
against (Ma-sban) and the latter was buned alue in a tomb at 
sTod Juns.” Bu-stonit says that tbe minister ’Gos-rgan cast 
Ma sban “alls e into a grave and covered tbe aperture with a 
block of stone.” S. C.Das,!* on the basis of tbe popular 
Tibetan tradition,^® describes the murder of Ma-sban in 
greater detail : “The Buddhist party now, with tbe king ® 
connivance, entered into a conspiracy against tbe life of Ma- 
shan the pnme-minister. They bribed the sooth-sayers and 
astrologers to declare that some great calamity was imn'ioent 
over tbe king which could be only averted by two of the high 
officers of state entering grave-hke cells and remaining 
there for a penod of three months The king, therefore, 
offered targe presents to those who would undergo this self* 
tacnSce Tbe minister Ma shan volunteered to do so, 
and was followed by *Gos, the Bnddbist minister. They 
both entered tbe cell, tbe depth of which was three times 
a man’s length. At midnight, 'Cos’s fnends threw a rope info 
the grave, by means of which he climbed up and escaped The 
unfoaouate Ma-sban was left alone there, to realise the 
hoaors of the grave. His mortal enemies, the ‘Bnddbist 
Ministers’ blocked tbe mouih of tbe grave with a huge rock 
and buried bim alive” 

For tbe Tibetan historians, perhaps the end jnstifies the 
means They de«cabe how with tbe elimination of Ma shan 
tbe greatest obstacle to Buddhism was removed and tbe king 
gathered courage to mviie Saniaraltsiia, who, in his turn, 
persuaded the king to bring Padroasambhava and Kamalasila 
to Tibet and the activities of these three proved to be tbe 
most impoaant land-mark of the earlier period of tbe spread 
of Buddhism in Tibet. 


10 It Bo-iU>nii.IW 12. S C, Das m JASB I8SI. 225-6 

13 BA I 42. 
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families which had hereditary Bon^po priesthood and took 
advantage of the religion for increasing their political fortunes'* 
This hypothesis agrees well not only with the account of the 
aggressive suppression of the Bon religion by Khri-sron-lde- 
btsan but also with the fact that he was about the only ruler 
other than Sroh'btsan'Sgam-po who fully succeeded in imposing 
his authority upon the nobility, holding with an iron hand the 
reins of the state. At the same time, whatever might have 
been the real motive of his support of Buddhism, the fact is 
that Buddhism made stupendous progress in Tibet during 
his reign. 
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as this regency had nothing to do rsith the assertion of 
Buddhism in Tibet, the Tibetan historians simply ignore it 
Similarly, it is quite conceivable that the Chinese bistonans 
are silent about the inmistcnat intrigues of Khn-sron>lde- 
btsan*s reign, because it little affected Chinese politics, whereas 
the Tibetan historians arc so much concerned with this, 
for, according to their anderstaoding, it was of great sigm- 
Bcance for the progress of Buddhism in Tibet On the other 
band, it IS too much to assume thar historians like Boston 
and *Gos lo-tsa-ba simply commit the "bad mistake” of 
transferring a sixty year old event to Khn-sron Ide btsan's 
reign, particularly when there is not much of real similarity 
between the Chinese account of the overthrow of K‘iD*liog 
and (he Tibetan account of the overthrow of Ma shan Besides, 
some of the names as occnrnng m the Iatter->like that of gSal* 
snan or IBSoendra for example — reoccur too prominently in 
the subsequent period to be easily removed from the reality of 
Tibetan history i* 

It may further be observed here that Petech’s own theory 
coDCeming Kbn-sron Ide btsan’s support of Buddhism pre- 
supposes the reality of the mioistcnal infngue which, Petech 
argues, the king wanted to overcome by elevating Buddhism to 
the status of the state religion The Tibetan ministers usually 
came from the strong and war-like nobility, which, like the 
European nobility, was extremely turbulent and constantly frying 
to grab the state power and Peteeb conjectures (hat Kbn sron 
Ide btsan's support of Buddhism could have been designed to 
crush the pow-r of ihis nobility *'It is also very likely,” 
says he.t® "that political considerations largely influenced bis 
activities in favour of the new faith, because its introduction 
largely helped to the destruction of povrer of numerous noble 

15 See Seaion 25, panjcuUrlir th- accocat of the great debate It may 
isadenUlly be mentioned here that even the Tibetan source* are not with 
out any indication of ntnutcml mtngnes during the reign of Khri'tde 
gtsug brtan and Khn-sron Ide bisaa See the inscnption on the southern 
face of the stone pillar below the PoUla tnunlated by C Bell Tibet 
Past merit 273 16 Petech t9 Emphasis added 
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author’s extraordinary gift for logical analyses and philosophi- 
cal polemics He refutes in this work, from the philosophical 
standpoint of the Svatantrika Yogacara^ school, all the rival 
philosophies of his time — both noo-Buddhist and Buddhist. 
It is presumed that the same philosopher wrote the Vada^ 
nyaya-vrtii-vipancitartha^ and the Madh) amaka-alamkara- 
karikay’^ the latter with an auto-commentary,® — works that 
survive only m Tibetan translation. At the same time the 
bsTan-’gyur contains a number of patently Tantrika works® 
attributed to Santaraksita and the modern scholar is reluctant 
to think that a remarkable logician like the author of the 
Tattxa-samgraha could compose Tantrika treatises like these 
Hence is the theory of two Santaraksitas 

The Tibetan historians, however, seem to be aware of only 
one Santaraksita, the guru of KamalarUa, and they seem to 
hod no incongruity between one being a keen logician and at 
the same time an ardent Tantnka It needs to be noted here 
that, like the life of many other eminent Buddhists of the later 
period, that of Santaraksita is known to us mainly from the 
Tibetan sources Thus, even if the modern scholar fails to 
favour the idea of a logical bend of mind also indulging in 
Tantrika beliefs, he has no positive evidence to prove the exis- 
tence of two Santaraksitas, unless it IS definitely ascertained 
that the type of Tanlrism represented by the Tantrika treatises 
attributed to Santaraksita m the bsTan-’gyur historically 
developed at a later time than that of Khn-sron-lde-btsan 
when the guru of Kamala^ija — and therefore the author of the 
Tattva-^ami'raha — went to Tibet However, the evidence of 
Padmasambhava, who was a great Tantnka Buddhist and a 
contemporary of Kamalasila’s guru, cannot rule out the possi- 
bility of Mahayana Buddhism developing into Tantrayana at 
that age ic But even assuming that the logician Santaraksita 

5 WintcrnUzii 374 6 mDcicvttt 2 cxti 4 7 mDo xxvut 4 

8 mOo xxvm 5 9 rG Ixxu 4 xxii 29, hsTod i 55. 

10 P C Bapdhi Bauddhadharrna O SahU}a (Bengali) 44 traces the begin 
nings of Tantravana lo the 8th century A D 



25. Santaraksita, Padmasambhava 
and Kamalasila 

Khfj sron Ide btsan’s success m making Buddhism ihc 
state religion of Tibet was primarily due to the help he re- 
ceived from Sdntaraksita, Padmasambhava and Kamalasila 
Let us begin With a brief account of them we have from the 
Tibetan historians Sdntaraksita was invited to Tibet by one 
of the ministers of the king But bis preaching of Buddhism 
there stirred up great resistance * Ihc devjls and demi-gods 
of the country, say the historians, were in revolt He had, 
thus, to be sent back On his advice, however, the great ^uru 
Padmasambhava was brought to Tibet, who, with his magical 
power, subdued all the local devils and demi gods and even 
recruited a large number of them to his own following This 
created conditions for the return of ^Sntaraksita to Tibet and 
the king with the help of the two Indian Buddhists, built the 
monastery of bSam yas After this. Buddhism made steady 
progress in Tibet But sometime later, a great controversy 
arose over the interpretation of the Buddhist ideas between the 
followers of Santaraksita and the Chinese Buddhist (/io shang) * 
The king invited Kamalasila, a disciple of Santaraksita, to 
defend the Indian interpretation of the Buddhist ideas and, 
in an open debate, Kamalasila silenced his opponents 

It IS suggestcd’that there could have been two Buddhist 
authors both bearing the name Santaraksita One of them 
wrote the stupendous Tattva samgraha, which, along with the 
commentary of Kamalasila, survives both m Sanskrit original* 
and Tibetan translation* It gives us the impression of the 

t Rockhill LB 220n A Ch new expression for Buddh st monk The 
word was transferred from the language of Khoten to Chinese It corres- 
ponds to the Sanskrit upadkyaya or Master Cf D TED 1 326 
2 S K DetnHBi 333 3 GOS *xx xxsi, Baroda 1926 

4 mDo cxiii 1 Kamalasila a Panjika mDo cxiii 28 cxiv 
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Shi-ba-’tsho,i» literally Santi-jiva» though Bu-ston^o and 
Sum-paSi also mention him as Bodhisattva and Francke^® 
says that bis name “occurs in the Alci monastery inscription 
in the form of Santipa “ 

In India, according to Sum-pa,®S Santaraksita acted as the 
upad/naya of Nalanda * mkharfpO‘bodhsait\a‘am-shi~*t5ho^ 
shes-pa-na len-dra'i'mkhan^po mdsad — **iipadh}a}a called Bodhi- 
sattva or Santijlva was acting as the upadhyaya of Nalanda “ 
We do not know what brought him from Nalanda to Nepal, 
where Khn‘Sron-lde-btsan*s minister gSal-snan first met him. 
“In Nepal,** says Bu-ston,®^ “he met with the preceptor 
Bodhisattva and invited him to Mah-yul.’* “He (gSal-snan),** 
says 'Gos lo-tsa ba,®^ “then visited Nepal and met there with 
Santaraksita They held lengthy consultations and agreed, 
saying* *We should establish the Doctrine of the Buddha m 
Tibet*.** 

But Ma shan was then still alive and gSaNsoan could not 
dare take the Indian upadhyaya straight to Tibet. With the 
elimination of Ma-shan things became easier for the ministers 
favouring Buddhism. “Thereupon (i.e after the death of 
Ma-shan),** says Bu-ston,®® “Jnanendra (gSal-snan) was sent to 
invite the 5car>a Bodhisattva ** According to *Gos lo-tsa-ba,®’ 
“Then gSal-snan sent an invitation to the upadhyaya, who 
settled in Lhasa *’ 

The king, however, felt uncertain about the real views of 
the upadhyaya and about the desirability of accepting him. 
Accordingly, says Bu-ston,®® three Tibetans “were sent (to get 
information on the subject), but they did not understand the 
language (of the acSo a) They (ben prayed (he Kashmirian 

19 e g BA I 39 Sum pa 1 12 gives the abbreviated form as Shi ’fsho 

20 Bu-Monii 187 21 Sum-pa 1l2 22. FranckeATTii 88n 

23. Sum-pa 1 12 24 Bustonii 187 Schlagintneit 67 says, the 

king "induced the learned pandita Santaraksila ..to leave Bengal and 
settle in Tibet ” This is groundless 25 BA i 42,cri 38 Sum pa 

170 says that gSal-snafi came to India from Man-yul, made ofTenngs to 
Mahabodhi, Nalanda and invited Bodhiaaitva (Santaraksila) from Nepal 
to Man-yul 26 Bu-ston ii 188 27 BA i 42. 28 Bu-ston ii 188 
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wrote also the TSntnka treatises, there are hints in the Tibetan 
sources that he maintained a remarkably rational attitude even 
in his Tibetan career and that he was the first to preach in 
Tibet the essentials of Buddhist ethics and metaphysics in their 
classical or prc>T^ntrika sense. 

At least one point is quite clear The most important phase 
in the propagation of Buddhism in Tibet before Dipamkara 
was initiated by Sintaraksita It is, therefore, interesting to 
note that, according to the Tibetan tradition, Dipamkara had 
the same line of descent to which S5ntaraksita belonged 
This, by itself, favours the view that SSntaraksita was bom ta 

Bengal, — a view maintained by S. C Das** and supported by 

the statement of Sura-pa,** according to which ^Sntaraksila 
was bom “as the son of a king of seftor (rohor) of Eastern 
Bengal” iar bang-h'j'za hor-rgyal po'hzros su-khruns 

Sura-pa*^ further asserts that Sinlaraksita must have lived 
from the time of king Gopilato that ofktng DbarmapSla 
rs^al p^go pa la nas dharma pa lo*l bar bshugs nes la Accord* 
ing to the usually accepted P&la chronology,** the approximate 
year of Gopala’s accession was A D 750, of Dbarroapila 
A D 770 and the latter ruled for about 32 years Accepting 
this chronology, Sum pa’s statement amounts to the assertion 
that SSntaraksita must have lived between A D 750 and 802 
Though too broad to give us an exact date of Santarafcsita, 
this agrees with the Tibetan chronology according to which 
Khri sron Idc bisan ruled dunog the period A D. 755-797 
Thus the assertion of Csoma de Koros** that S&nlaraksita was 
invited to Tibet in A D 747 seems to be in need of correction 
Equally so appears to be the view subscribed to by B Bhatla- 
charya*’andp N Bose*® that Santaraksita visited Tibet in 
A D 743 and built the bSam-yas monastery in A D 749 

The Tibetans usually give the name of SSntaraksita as 

11 See Section 6, Note 3 IJ S C Das in JBTS I i 1 

13 Sufflpa!l2 14 15 

16 Csoma de Kotos C 183 17 Intro to the Taitva samgraha 

p xivf 18 P N Bose 124 
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Santaraksita must have himself realised all these. He, 
therefore, concentrated in his preachings on the essentials of 
Buddhism, the dasa-kusala-^ and the dvadasa-nidana-Sf i.e. the 
ten basic codes of the virtuous life and the chain of the twelve 
causes explaining the misery of earthly existence. He preached 
perhaps also the doctrine of the eighteen component elements 
of the individual. 

Bu-ston^^ says that with the Kashmirean Ananta as the 
interpretor, *'he expounded in the palace Luh-tshug for 4 
months the teaching of the 10 virtues, of the 18 component 
elements of the individual, and of the 12 membered causal 
chain.’* “Then,” says ’Gos lo-tsa-ba,*® “the upadhyaya ex- 
pounded to the king many doctrines, including that of the ten 
virtues and that of the eighteen dhatus.** According to the 
Chronicle of Ladakh , “This king invited the teacher Bodbt- 
sattva from India ( ! ). Ananta of Kashmir became translator, 
and preached on the ten virtues, the eighteen regions (or 
elements), and the twelve causes of existence.” “In the fifth 
generation from Sron-btsan,” says S. C. Das,®* “the illustrious 
king Khri-sron invited the great Indian pandita SSntarak^ita 
who introduced the observance of the ’ten virtues’ and Dharma 
which teaches the real state of the eighteen physical and cor- 
poreal regions with the eight prohibitions such as killing, the 
taking of what is not given, the commission of foul actions, 
lying, drinking, dancing and singing, and sitting on lofty 
seats.” 

We have thus the impression that Santaraksita was the first 
to preach in Tibet the real message of Sakyamuni whose image 
was brought there about a century before. As is, therefore, 
only to be expected, his teachings came in sharp clash with the 
theory and practices of the ancient Bon religion. There is no 

31. Bu-stonii. 188. 32. BA i. 43. 33. Franckc AIT li. 86. 

34. S. a Das in JASB 1882, 7. 


30 
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Ananta to be interpretc, and inquired of what kind the acarya 
was And, as it was said that he was virtuous and had no 
obscene thoughts, he was invited to the palace ’* 

•Gos lo-tsabaV» account of this shows an interesting 
variation “The king ordered his ministers to examine the 
doctrine and the character of the teacher, saying that should 
he prove virtuous, he, the king, would also extend an invita* 
Don to him The ministers then visited the ii/»5d/mifl, and 
inquired ‘What was his doctrine ?* The upadhyaya replied 
•A/y doctrine is to follow whatever was proved correct after exa- 
mining it by reason, and to avoid all that does not agree with 
reason' ” This answer is remarkable m its rational spirit and 
something like this 13 perhaps only to be expected of the author 
of the Tattva-samgraha, though how far such an answer could 
historically satisfy the miracle minded Tibetans of the lime i 5 
a din'erent question altogether 

The enquiry having been proved satisfactory for tbe Tibetan 
ruler, Siotaraksita was allowed to preach his doctrine But 
what could he after all preach m Tibet at that time? It could 
not be anything like tbe sharp philosophical polemics with 
which in the Tattva samgraha. be seems to sweep away all 
the rival philosophical standpoints There was then m Tibet 
none to understand all these even remotely Tibet rcccivtd 
the initiation in literacy only a little more than a century 
before and wasyclto make any appreciable cultural progress 
Though the Tibetan historians say so much about the transla 
Don of the Buddhist works during the time of Sron btsan sgam- 
po and Khri Idc gtsog-brtan, these were after all only sporadic 
activities confind to a hmiied few and even assuming that the 
texts like the Karanda vyuha sutra and Ralna megha sutra were 
really understood by the Tibetan elite at an earlier period, 
they could have at best derived from these some idea of the 
later MahaySna mythology but not much of the fundamentals 
of Buddhist ethics and metaphysics in ibeir classical sense 

29 BA I 42 Emphasis addeU 30 Waddell L 24n suggests that during 
the reign of Khri-sron ]de*btsan Tibet was hardly recognised as a Buddhist 
country But this cannot be inie at least of the latter part of bis reign 
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Santaraksita, thus, had to leave Tibet. But the king, on 
his advice, 88 agreed to invite the great Tantrika Padmasam- 
bbava to tackle the Tibetan devils and demi-gods. WaddellSf 
says that Padmasambhava came to Tibet in A.D. 747. But 
this seems to be unlikely in view of the date of Khri-sron-Ide- 
btsan’s reign. 

What Padmasambhava actually did in Tibet and how he 
brought the situation under control are at best matters for 
conjecture. Everything we are told about him by the Tibetans 
is fabulous, fantastic and grotesque. “Numerous biographies 
of him are extant, all of which give different accounts of his 
life.”^^ Waddell'*^ compiles from a number of Tibetan 
sources^s a legendary history of Padmasambhava according 
to which he was a son of king Indrabhiiiti (Indrabodhi) of 
Udyana (or Urgyan), though born in a miraculous way. 
Aroit^bha, the great Buddha of Boundless Light, sent like a 
lightning flash a miraculous incarnation of himself in the form 
of a red ray of light to the sacred Jake of that country and the 
king found on the pure bosom of the lake a lotus-flower of 
matchless beauty, on whose petals sat a lovely boy eight 
years old, sceptred and shining like a god. Hence was bis 
name ‘The Lotus-born.* He had many wives,*^ one of whom 
is said to have been Santarksita’s sister Mandarav5,*8 
accompanied him during bis Tibetan expedition. From bis 
early infancy he exhibited all sorts of miraculous feats, the 
descriptions of some of which have even a humourous element. 
“Athirst one day," runs one of these,*® “he seeks a wine-shop, 

38. Cf.Bu-stoaii. 189. 39. WaddeJJ 1.27. 40 A.D. 755-797 : 

See Section 23. 41. S. C. Das in JASB 1882. 9. 42. Waddell L 380f. 

43. Waddell L. 379n mentions the following Tibetan works on which he 
depends : Padma-hka'~than, Than-yig'gser-'phren, etc. According to him 
noneofthcseissixor seven hundred years old. Petech 88 thinks that the 
Padma-bka' ’than dates back to the first period of Tibetan historical literature 
covering roughly 7tb ( I ) - I3th centuries A.D., though "in its present form 
It is certainly of much later period,” 44. Petech 71n says that king 

Khn-sroh-lde.btsan gave his daughter Khrom-pa-rgyan to Padmasambhava 
in marriage. 45. See Griinwcdel in ZDMG 1898. 4470’. 

46, Waddell L 382, . 
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record of the resistance to Buddbiim during the time of Sron- 
btsan-sgam*po, because there was very little of the nature of 
real Buddhism preached during bis time. The resistance to 
Buddhism led by Ma-shan during the earher part of Khri-sron- 
Jdc-btsan’s reign appears to us to be more of the nature of 
ministerial intrigues, only with a thin varnish of ideological 
issues — the groups of ministers both favouring and opposing 
Buddhism during this tjmc being almost equally^ innocent of 
the basic teachings of the Buddha.ss But Siotaraksita’s 
teachings must have provoked the first real resistance to 
Buddhism in Tibet, particularly because the new codes of 
moral conduct preached by b»m were directly opposed to the 
age*o1d practices of the Bon religion. 

The typical Tibetan way of describing this resistance is to 
say that the malignant deities and devils of Tibet coaspiiti 
against ^3ntaraksi(a, as a result of which Tibet was visited by 
all sorts of evil omens. His teachings, says Bu-ston,*® “brought 
the malignant deities of Tibet into a fury. Than-tban was 
carried away by a flood, lightning struck dMar-po-ri, and 
diseases befalling men and cattle broke out. The Tibetan 
subjects declared that this was a consequence of the propaga* 
lion of a false doctrine, and the SeSrya was sent back to 
Nepal.” *301,” says *Gos Jo-tsd-ba^*’ “the great gods and 
demons of Tibet became wrathful. Lightning struck the palace 
on the dMar-po-ri, and the royal palace of *Phan*tban was 
carried away by water. Harvest was damaged, and a great 
epidemic took place. This encouraged the ministers, who 
were looking for mischief, and they used to say ; ‘This was 
done by (he Doctrine f This Indian ascetic should be ercpell- 
ed r The king then offered a large qiianiJty of gold to the 
upadhySya and told him about the situation. The upadhyS^a 
then said : ‘I shall go to Nepal I The Tibetan osura-s are 
displeased ! There is in Jambudvlpa a great and learned man- 
trin called Padmasambhava. 1 shall invite him, and you, king, 
should yourself send an invitation to him’.” 

35. Only later the minuter gSal-soah became a Buddhist monk 
36 Bu.$tonii 188 37. BAi.43. 
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Santaraksita, thus, had to leave Tibet. But the king, on 
his advice,*® agreed to invite the great Tantrika Padmasam- 
bhava to tackle the Tibetan devils and demi-gods. Waddell*® 
says that Padmasambhava came to Tibet in A.D. 747. But 
this seems to be unlikely in view of the date of Khri-sron-Ide- 
btsan’s reign.*o 

What Padmasambhava actually did in Tibet and how he 
brought the situation under control are at best matters for 
conjecture. Everything we are told about him by the Tibetans 
is fabulous, fantastic and grotesque. “Numerous biographies 
of him are extant, all of which give different accounts of his 
WaddeU'*^ compiles from a number of Tibetan 
sources^* a legendary history of Padmasambhava according 
to which he was a son of king Indrabbuti (Indrabodhi) of 
Udyana (or Urgyan), though born in a miraculous way. 
Amitabha, the great Buddha of Boundless Light, sent like a 
lightning flash a miraculous incarnation of himself in the form 
of a red ray of light to the sacred lake of that country and the 
king found on the pure bosom of the lake a lotus-flower of 
matchless beauty, on whose petals sat a lovely boy eight 
years old, sceptred and sbfniog like a god. Hence was his 
name ‘The Lotus-born.’ He had many wives,*^ one of whom 
is said to have been Santarksita’s sister Mandarava,^* who 
accompanied him during his Tibetan expedition. From his 
early infancy he cxhibiled al\ sorts of miiaculous feats, the 
descriptions of some of which have even a humourous element. 
“Athirst one day,” runs one of these, ^6 “he seeks a wine-sbop, 

38. Cf.Bu-stonii. 189. 39. WaddeJlL27. 40 A.D. 755-797 : 

See Section 23. 41. S. C. Das in JASB 1882. 9. 42. Waddell L 380f. 

43. Waddell L. 379a mentioas the following Tibetan works on which he 
depends : Padma-bka'~ihan, Thait'-yig-gser’phren, etc. According to him 
none of these is six or seven hundred years old. Petech 88 thinks that the 
Padma-bka'‘than dates back to the first period of Tibetan historical literature 
covering roughly 7th (!) - I3th centuries A.D., though ''in its present form 
It is certainly of much later period." 44. Petech 7ln says that king 

Khri-sroh-lde-blsan gave bis daughter Khrom-pa-rgyan to Padmasambhava 
in raaniage, 45. See Griiowedel in ZDMG 1898.44711 

4^ Waddell L 382. ^ - 
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record of the resistance to Buddhism during the time of Sron- 
btsan sgam-po, because there was very little of the nature of 
real Buddhism preached during his time The resistance to 
Buddhism led by Ma-shan during the earlier part ofKhri sron- 
Ide-btsan’s reign appears to us to be more of the nature of 
ministerial intrigues, only with a thin varnish of ideological 
issues— the groups of ministers both favouring and opposing 
Buddhism during this time being almost equally innocent of 
the basic teachings of the Buddha But SSntaraksita’s 
teachings must have provoked the first real resistance to 
Buddhism in Tibet, particularly because the new codes of 
moral conduct preached by him were ditcctly opposed to the 
age old practices of the Bon religion 

The typical Tibetan way of describing this resistance is to 
say that the malignant deities and devils of Tibet conspired 
against Ssotaraksita, as a resolt of which Tibet was visited by 
all sorts of evil omens His teachings, says Bu-ston,** “brought 
the malignant deities of Tibet into a fury ’Phan than was 
earned away by a flood, lightning struck dMar po n, and 
diseases befalling men and cattle broke out The Tibetan 
subjects declared that this was a consequence of the propaga- 
tion of a false doctnne, and tbe 5car}a was sent back to 
Nepal” ‘But* says ’Gos lo tsa ba,®’ “the great gods and 
demons of Tibet became wrathful Lightning stmek the palace 
on the dMar po ri and the rojaj palace of ’Phan than was 
earned away by water Harvest was damaged, and a great 
epidemic took place This encouraged the ministers, who 
were looking for mischief, and they used to say ‘This was 
done by tbe Doctrine ’ This Indian ascetic should be expell- 
ed *’ The king then offered a large quantity of gold to the 
ttp5<fh>5>o and told him about the situation The upadh)3)a 
then said ‘I shall go to Nepal ’ The Tibetan asura s are 
displeased ’ There is in Jambudvipa a great and learned man 
triR called Padmasambhava I shall invite him, and you, king, 
should yourself send an mvjtaljon to him* ” 

35 Only later tbe mimsler gSal-snan became a Puddbist monk 

36 Bu-stonii 188 37 BA 1.43 
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Santaraksita, thus, had to leave Tibet. But the king, on 
bis advice,*® agreed to invite the great Tantrika Padmasam- 
bbava to tackle the Tibetan devils and demi-gods. Waddell*® 
says that Padmasambhava came to Tibet in A.D. 747. But 
this seems to be unlikely in view of the date of Khri-sroh-lde- 
btsan’s reign.^^ 

What Padmasambhava actually did in Tibet and how he 
brought the situation under control are at best matters for 
conjecture. Everything we are told about him by the Tibetans 
is fabulous, fantastic and grotesque. ‘‘Numerous biographies 
of him are extant, all of which give different accounts of his 
life.***t Waddell^® compiles from a number of Tibetan 
sources^* a legendary history of Padmasambhava according 
to which be was a son of king Indrabbuti (Indrabodhi) of 
UdySna (or Urgyan), though born in a miraculous way. 
Amitabba, the great Buddha of Boundless Light, sent like a 
lightning flash a miraculous incarnation of himself in the form 
of a red ray of light to the Sacred lake of that country and the 
king found on the pure bosom of the lake a lotus^flower of 
matchless beauty, on whose petals sat a lovely boy eight 
years old, sceptred and shining like a god. Hence was his 
name ‘The Lotus-born.’ He had many wives,^^ one of whom 
is said to have been Santarksita’s sister Mandarava,^* who 
accompanied him during his Tibetan expedition. From his 
early infancy be exhibited all sorts of miraculous feats, tbe 
descriptions of some of which have even a humourous element. 
“Athirst one day,” runs one of these,*® “he seeks a wine-shop, 

38. Cf.Bu-stonii. 189. 39. Waddell L 27. 40 A.D. 755-797 : 

See Section 23. 41. S. C. Das in MSB 1882. 9. 42. Waddell L 380f. 
43. Waddell L 379n mentions the following Tibetan works on which he 
depends : Padma-bka'-ihan, Than-yig-gser-'phren, etc. According to him 
none of these Is SIX or seven hundred years old. Petech 88 thinks that the 
Padma-bka’-Oian dates back to tbe first period of Tibetan historical literature 
covenng roughly 7th ( I ) - 13th centuries A.D . though “m its present form 
It 15 certainly of much later period.” _ 44. Petech 7Jn says that Uog 

Khn-sron-lde-btsan gave his daughter Khrom-pa-rgyan to Padmasambhava 
in marriage. 45. See Griinwedcl in ZDMG 1898. 447/r. 

46. Waddell L 382. . 
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and, with companions, drinks deeply, till, recollecting that he 
has no money wherewith to pay his bill, he asks the merchant 
to delay settlement tell sunset, to which the merchant agrees, 
and states that he and his comrades meanwhile may drink 
their fill But the guru arrests the sun’s career, and plagues 
the country with full day light for seven days The wine- 
seller, now in despair, wipes off their debt, when welcome night 
revisits the sleepy world *’ 

There appears, indeed, no limit to the imagination of the 
Tibetans when they relate the miraculous feats of guru Padma- 
sambhava Specially grotesque are the stones of the way m 
which be subdued the devils and derm gods of Tibet A 
female deity tried to destroy him by squeezing him between 
two mountains, but he overcame her by his rddhi power of 
soaring in the sky He then received her submission and her 
promise to become a guardian of his religion Another fiend- 
ess showered thunderbolts upon him He retaliated by melting 
her snow-dwelliog into a lake and by causing the lake to boil 
' But though her flesh boiled off ber bones, still she did not 
emerge, so the guru threw m his thunderbolt, piercing her 
right eye Then came she forth and offered up to him her life- 
essence, and was thereon named The Snow-white, Fleshless, 
One-eyed Ogress of the Vajea 

The Tibetans tell us of numerous feats like these Signi 
ficanlly in these legends Padmasambhava did not annihilate 
the devils and dcmi gods On the contrary, after subduing 
them, he recruited them to the Buddhist camp with some sort 
of subordinate status for them As ’Gos lo tsa ba<® puts it, 
“On his way (to Tibet), the twelve guardian goddesses at first 
made an attempt to harm biro, but he subdued them, and 
then after iniliattng them, he entrusted to them the guardianship 
of the Doctrine ” 

The modern way of putting it would perhaps be that instead 
of an outright rejection of the ancient faith of Tibet, Padma- 
sambhava somehow or other managed to absorb it within the 
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structure of the Buddhist religion It is in this aspect of the 
legends that Waddell finds the clue to Padmasambhava’s 
success m Tibet The Buddhists, says be,^® for the purpose of 
extending their doctrines throughout Asia, “pandered to the 
popular taste by admitting within the pale of Buddhism the 
pantheon of those new nations they sought to convert ** 
Arguing on this line, Waddell proceeds to show that the primi- 
tive Lamaism®^ founded by Padmasambhava in Tibet was but 
a blend of the Bon religion and Mabayana Buddhism, parti- 
cularly m Its Tantrika phase This primitive Lamaism was 
later reformed by various teachers m various ways, among 
whom Dipamkara was about the most outstanding However, 
there still lingered m Tibet an element of the unreformed 
Lamaism of Padmasambhava*s brand and, even much later, 
its adherents sought support specially in the authority of 
Padmasambhava and they worshipped this gum as much as 
they worshipped the Buddha This residual element of primi- 
tive Lamaism, according to Waddell, forms the rf^m-ma-pa 
sect of modern Tibet “The residue who remained wholly 
unreformcd,” says he®* “and weakened by the loss of tbeir 
best members, were now called the rf^in-roa-pa or ‘the old 
ones’, as they adhered to the old practices And now, to legi- 
timize many of their unorthodox practices which had crept into 
use, and to admit of further laxity, the rS^in-ma pa resorted to 
the ^tioa of gTer /mr oc htddea re^'^attons r^ta-ma hantas 
now began to discover new gospels, in caves and elsewhere, 
which they alleged were bidden gospels of the gum. Saint 
Padma” The follower of the rSin ma-pa sect “worships the 
guru Padmasambhava, the founder of Lamaism, in a variety of 
forms, both divine and demoniacal, expressive of bis different 
moods at different limes 

How far such an explanation of Padmasambhava’s success 
in Tibet is to be accepted as historically adequate ? This is a 
difficult question The orthodox Tibetans even outside the 
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rSm ma-pa sect will not accept lU Padmasambhava command 

a tremendooj respect m the general religious history of Tibet 

Besides, there is at least one point which shows that it is inade- 
quate to consider that Padmasambhava’s contribution con- 
sisted merely in a tactful absorption of the primitive faith ol 
Tibet withm Buddhism or in effecting some kind of synthesis 

of primitive Bon with Mahayana Tantnsm, The Tibetan bisto 
nans tell us not merely the weird legends of how Padma- 
sambhava subdued the Tibetan devils . they also tell us that he 
took a leading role in founding the bSam-yas monastery in 
Tibet 

PetcchS* thinks that the importance of the bSam yas monas- 
tery IS “undoubtedly exaggerated’* by the Tibetans, his main 
argument being that this importance is to be found specially m 
the rG}al rabs gsa! ba*i me Ion written by bSod-nam-rgyal-btsan 
who was himself a monk of the bSara-yas and, therefore, “was 
naturally inclined to exalt bis own monastery “ But this argu- 
ment IS hardly convincing Practically all the important histo- 
rians of Tibet glorify this monastery and there are clear 

reasons to think that it became a great centre of Buddhist 
studies in Tibet. Numerous Buddhist texts were collected in 
this monastery, some of which were lost in India even during 
the time of Atisa While describing the Tibetan career of 
Atisa, ’Gos lo-tsa-ba** says, “After that the Master proceeded 

to bSam-yas The master also saw there many Indian manus- 
cripts, and when he noticed many manuscripts which were not 
to be found m India, he said • Tl seems the Doctrine bad first 
spread in Tibet, even more than in India*.. On the who’e, 
the Master was very pleased with the monastery and intend'd 
to stay there for a considerable time” 

There is no doubt that the building of this monastery owed 
much to the initiative of Padmasambhava According to the 
usual Tibetan accounts, after the local devils and dcmi gods 
were subdued by Padmasambhava, he, along with S§nlaraksita, 
laid the foundation of the bSam-yas monastery, which, king 
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Khri-sron-lde^btsau got constructed This means that Santa-' 
raksita was brought back to Tibet before the work on the 
bSam-yas monastery started. From *Gos -lo-tsa-ba’s account 
(in Roerich's translation), however, it is not clear whether 
Santaraksita returned to Tibet before the first initiative was 
taken towards the building of the monastery. “On his (Padma- 
sambhava’s) arrival at bSaro-yas,** says *Gos Io-tsa-ba,®o “a 
god belonging to the retinue of the four Guardian Kings” 
started 'a new round of anti-propaganda against Padmasam- 
bhava, “AU these (attempts)were mastered by the acarya. 
They (?) laid the foundation of the great vihara of bSam-yas.‘ 
The upadhyaya (Santaraksita) was then again invited (to 
Tibet).” This seems to imply that after being expelled from 
Tibet by the wave of anti-Buddhist feelings provoked by his 
first attempt to preach Buddhism, S&ntaraksita returned to 
Tibet after Padoiasambhava took the Initial steps to establish 
the great monastery. According to Bu-ston,^’ however, after 
Padmasambbava subdued the Ubetan demons, Santaraksita was 
invited to bSam-yas and established his residence there. “The 
Acarya Bodhisattva in bis turn, examined the ground, took the 
monastery of Odantapuri as a model and made a plan con- 
taining the forms of the mount Sumeru, the 12 continents, both 
the sun and the mooHi all these surrouned by a circumference 
of iron.” bSara-yas was built according to this plan. From 
Bu-ston*s account, therefore, it appears that the first real initi- 
ative of (he building of bSam-yas was taken by Santaraksita, 
though only after the great exploits of Padmasambbava. 

Waddell^s asserts that the monastery was built in A.D. 749. 
This date is accepted by both P.N.Bose and B.Bhattacharya,-® 
though* curiously enough, on the authority ofS. C. Das,fi<* who 
actually says that the ‘^monastery was completed in the year 
called she-fire-hare'* The two Fire-Hare years proximate to 
Khri-sroh-lde-btsan’s reign were A.D. 727 and 787. In the 
present case it means the latter, for, according to the concurrent 

56. Jb. 1, 43-4. 57. Bu-ston il IS9. 58. Waddell L 28. 
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authority of ’Gos lo tsa-ba and the Chinese annals, Khn-sron- 
Ide-btsan ascended the throne in A.D. 755. 

’Gos lo tsa*ba’s own dating of the bSam-yas is interesting. 
According to him, “From the Hare year till the Sheep year 
the king built the vihara"^^ It is to be noted first that this 
is one of the exceptional cases in which *Gos lo»ts5 ba gives 
the dates only in terms of the animals and this indicates that he 
IS possibly quoting here some ancient text, for the earlier 
authorities alone mention dales only m terms of the animals. 
The Hare year in which, according to the older tradition, the 
foundation of the monastery was laid is not difficult to recons- 
truct Depending presumably on the same tradition, Bu ston^^ 
says that in the Femalc-Fire-Hare year the foundation of the 
monastery was laid. Thus the Fire year of *Gos lo tsa ba is to 
be understood as a Fire-Hare year. According to the Tibetan 
sexagenary cycle, three successive Fire-Hare years are A D. 
727, 787 and 847. Of these, neither 727 nor 847 can be accepted 
as the year id which the work on the monastery began, because 
both these fall outside the reign of Khn-sron Ide-btsan Thos, 
the Hare year of ’Gos lo-tsi-ba can be taken only as A.D 787. 
But how are we lo understand the Sheep year of the same 
passage ? According to the Tibetan sexagenary cycle, the first 
Sheep year after a Fire-Hare year is an Iron-Sheep year and 
the next Sheep year is a Water-Sheep year. Following A D. 787, 
the first Iron-Sheep year is A D 791 and the Water Sheep year 
A D. 803. The latter date is unacceptable, because bSam-yas 
was completed during tbe Ijfe-time of Khri-sroa-Jde-btsan 
Thus, in short, ’Gos loMs^-ba’s dating of the monastery is to 
be taken as A D 787-791. But this flatly contradicts his own 
dating of the death of Kbri-sron-lde-btsan as A D. 780. This 
IS one of the important considerations for tbe acceptance of tbe 
Chinese date of tbe king’s death as A. D. 797— a date that 

61 BA I 44 62. Bu-4ton it 189 The Padma-dkar^po also gives 
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agrees well with Bu-ston’s statement that the king '*died 69 
years of age.” 

The bSam-yas monastery, it is generally said, was modelled 
on the Odantapuri xihara of India. But the history of Odanta- 
puri is itself uncerlain.^s Bu-ston says that it was built during 
the reign of Gopala, while, according to Sum*pa and Taranatha, 
it was built sometime between Gopala and Devapala. Further, 
Sum-pa is quite categorical that Santaraksita lived from the 
time of Gopala to that of Dharmapala. Thus Odantapuri 
could have been the latest of the Indian vihara-s with which 
Santaraksita was acquainted and be could have persuaded the 
Tibetan king to imitate its model. According to S. C. Das, 6* 
however, at least from the architectural point of view bSam-yas 
was not a copy of Odantapuri. “The top of the monastic 
temple (of bSam-yas),” says he, “was constructed in Chinese 
style, the middle part in Indian style, and the lowest part in 
Tibetan style.” 

The full Tibetan name of the monastery is bSam-yas-mi- 
’gyur-lhun-gyis-grub-pa’i-gtsug-lag-khafi,*^— “The academy for 
obtaining the heap of unchanging meditation.” *‘The explorer 
Kain Singh resided in this monastery in 1874 and has given a 
good account of it. It is situated about thirty miles to the S. E. 
of Lhasa, near the north bank of the gTsan-po river amidst 
hillocks of deep sand, clothed with scanty herbage. Part of the 
original building yet remains. The monastery, which contains 
a large temple, four large colleges, and several other buildings, 
is enclosed by a lofty circular wall about a mile and half in 
circumference, with gates facing the cardinal points, and along 
the top of the wall are many votive brick coi/ya-s, of which the 
explorer, Nain Singh, counted 1,030, and they seem to be 
covered with inscriptions in ancient Indian characters. In the 
centre of the enclosure stands the assembly hall, with radiating 

63. See Section 14. 64. S. C. Das in JASB 1882. 9n. For a modem 

photograph of the monastery, see Richardson Plate IS facing p. 230. 
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cloisters leading to four chapels, facing at equal distances the 
four sides of the larger temple. This explorer coles that ‘the 
idols and images contained in these temples arc of pure gold, 
richly ornamented with valuable cloths and jewels. The 
candle-sticks and vessels are nearly all made of gold and silver.* 
And on the temple walls are many large inscriptions in Chinese 
and ancient Indian characters... The library contains many 
Indian manuscripts, hut a great number of these were des- 
troyed at the great fire about A.D. 1810.*'*® 

Much more important than the imposing physical descrip- 
tion of the monastery is its significance as a centre of Buddhist 
learning in Tiber. The initiative for this covid be taken only 
by somebody with considerable academic background and 
SSntaraksita alone was such a person in Tibet at that time.*^ 
The Tibetan histories contain the accounts of all sorts of 
miraculoos feats performed by Padmasambhava during and 
after the construction of this monastery and these also contain 
hints that be became eveotoally somewhat unpopular in 
Tibet.** In any case, there is no ground to think that he 
'remained in Tibet long after the building of the bSam-yas.«» 
The Tibetans usually say that he went to quell the demons 
elsewhere.’® But Santaraksita remained back. He became 
the first upSdAyayn of the bSam-yas monastery and continued 
to work there for 13 more years.’* 

The bSam-yas was in fact the first Buddhist monastery in 
Tibet in the real seme of the term. We are told no donbt of 
many Buddhist riharas and temples built in Tibet from the 
time of Sron-btsan-sgam-po. However, like the sporadic 
translations of a few Buddhist texts carried out in the earlier 
period, these so-called early rihara-^ made little or no Impact 
on the Tibetans from the point of view of the propagation of 

66. lb. 266-7. 67, Fetech 50 asserts that **the work of translation 

In a large scale” started in Tibet •‘under the inpervisioQ of Padmasatn- 
bhava” ; but this is not corroborated either by tbs Tibetan histories or 
by the evidences of the bKaVgyur and bsTan-'gyur. 
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genuine Buddhism. By contrast, the bSam-yas was the first 
full fledged Buddhist monastery m Tibet with regular provi- 
sions for resident monks and for their teaching With a scho- 
lar like Santaraksita to guide it, the monastery soon became an 
important centre of Buddhist learning, for Santaraksita was the 
first Buddhist acarya in the classical sense of the term who 
worked effectively for the propagation of Buddhism in Tibet 
We have an interesting passage in *Gos lo-tsa ba^s jn which 
IS frankly admitted that during the centuries that intervened 
between the first miraculous appearance of Buddhist scriptures 
m Tibet and the reign of Khn-sron-lde-btsan Santaraksita was 
about the only scholar in Tibet who cared above all for 
“ordination” and “Vinaya”, while the others — including Sron- 
btsan sgam po himself — were concerned mainly with weird 
religious beliefs and practices described under the vague epi- 
thet “Tantra” The passage deserves to be quoted m full, 
for It contains a brief but realistic account of tbe history of 
Tibetan religion up to the time of Kbn-sron-Ide btsan 

“The Holy Doctrine originated during the time of Tho tho- 
n gnan btsan, which preceded that of gNom-n sron btsan 
Nothing else is known except that tbe royal family worshipped 
the glfan po gsan ba (the books that were said to have fallen 
from Heaven) Sron btsan sgam-po adhered to tbe Tantric 
S’idhanas of various benign and wrathful deities, and it seems 
that there ha\c been many people propitiating these deities 
Before (king) Me Ag-tshom (Khn-Ide-gtsug-brtan) Tantric 
Sadhanas existed in secret The book containing the conju- 
ration of Bhairava, composed by Sron-btsan, exists even now* 
a-days Then FChn-sron !dc btsan invited the mafia upudfiyaya 
Santaraksita Many Tibetans took up ordination and propa- 
gated the doctrine of the Vioaya Therefore bis fame of 
having propagated widely the Doctrine is well founded 
Further, Padmasambbava having come (to Tibet) during that 
tune, he propagated the Tantras Padma himself bestowed on 
the king (the imlialion) of Vajrakila and Ha>agriva The king 
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especially propitiated Hayagrlva On three occasions the 
neighing of a horse was heard, and many people heard it The 
Vajraklla Padma bestowed it on the queen (Ye-ses-tshogs* 
rgyal) and on A'tsar Sa le Later it spread widely through its 
Lineage and various schools *Jam-dpal sku (one of the eight 
rS'in ma Tantras) the acarya Sanligarbha having come to 
Tibet, propagated (this Tantra) He is known to have per- 
formed the consecration ceremony of bSam yas” 

Because of ‘the destruction of the Doctrine’ by gLan Dar- 
ma followed by the dark period of Tibetan history, much of 
the details of Santaraksita’s work at bSam yas are evidently 
lost to us From the few hints we are left with, we may infer 
that as the upadhyaya of the monastery he took two extremely 
important steps for the propagation of Buddhism in Tibet On 
the one hand, be created the first genuine team of Tibetan 
monk-scholars, which could soon devote itself in right earnest 
to the work of translating Buddhist works into the Tibetan 
language On the other hand, be caused to be brought from 
India a number of Indian scholars under whom the Tibetans 
could study and translate As a result, Tibetan translation of 
Buddhist works received such a stimulus that witbm a few 
years’* the majority of works contained m the bKa’-’gyur and 
bsTan ’gyur, totalling over four thousand and five hundred, 
were rendered into the Tibetan language 

“At first,” says ’Gos lo tsa ba,’> “the 'Seven Men on pro- 
bation* (sad mt ml bdun} took up ordination” S C. Das’® 
explains sad mi ml bdun as “tbe seven most distinguished and 
talented among the young Tibetans who were selected by king 
Khn sron Ide btsan to be trained as monks by acarya Santira 
ksita, and thoroughly instructed in religion and sacred sciences 
The three elder ones among them were Manjusri of dPa’, 
Devendra of rTsans, Kumudika of Bran , while the three 
junior ones were Nagendra of 'Kbon, Vairocanaraksita of 
Pagor and aeSrya Rm-cben-chog of rMa and an intermediate 
one was Katana of gLan " 

74 le by thetime of Ral paonsdeaUi See Section 26 
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From Bu-ston*s account it appears that there is some differ- 
ence of opinion among the Tibetan authorities about the names 
of the Seven Selected Ones as well as of their actual Preceptor, 
though Bu-ston himself argues that they were the pupils of 
Santaraksita. After the consecration of the bSam-yas monas- 
tery, says Bu-ston, “12 monks of the sect of the Sarvastiva- 
dins were invited, and it was put to the test, whether the 
Tibetans could become monks or not. For this purpose 7 men 
were selected and ordained as monks. ..These are spoken of as 
‘the'7 selected ones.* If we examine the ends of their names 
and take in consideration that the name of Bodhisattva was 
Santaraksita, it will be clear that they were the pupils of the 
latter.*’ 

Quite a few Indian scholars were brought to Tibet, under 
whom this group of newly Initiated Tibetans worked for the 
translation of Buddhist texts, for the first time in Tibetan 
history, in a really systematic manner. “Furthermore,** con- 
tinues Bu-ston,^® “the Indian teachers Vimalamitra, Buddha- 
guhya, Santigarbba, Visuddhasimba with the Tibetan transla- 
tors, viz. the 7 selected ones, Dharm&Ioka, the Ban-de Nam- 
mkha’, Ratnasena of sGro, rNam-par-mi-rtog-pa, Sakyaprabha 
and others interpreted and translated numerous kanonical 
works. ..By these and other similar works the Doctrine was 
fully and thoroughly introduced. In the year of the Dragon 
the teachers residing in the palace of IDan-dkar, the translators 
Ban-de dPal-brtscgs, the Ban«de T45gendra and others made a 
list of the titles of the sacred texts that were translated in 
Tibet, as well as the number of divisions and i/oka-s contained 
in them, and wrote all this down in the form of a catalogue.*’ 
All these took place during the lifetime of Santaraksita. 
Bui his life came to an abrupt end because of an accident: 
“having been kicked by a horse, he went to his rest.’’’® 

The last thing attributed by Bu-ston to Santaraksita was a 
prophecy according to which the Tibetan Buddhists were soon 
to be divided into two sects and Santaraksita’s student 
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KamalaSila was to be brought to Tibet 'to pacify all stnfe an 
establish the true form of the teaching * 

The story of the split m the Buddhist camp in Tibet is best 
told by Bu stoo. 

During the miQistcTial intrigues of the earlier partofK.bn- 
sron Ide-blsan’s reign, the Chinese priests substantially helped 
the Tibetan ministers favouring Buddhism Their activity 
continued to persist even after the foundation of the bSam yas 
monastery, when, according to Bo*stoD,*o they "underwent 
the practice of meditation in the Mt gyo-bsam gtan ghn 
After the death of Santaraksita, when Srighosa (dPaUdbyans) 
was acting as the teacher at the bSam yas®^ and Jnanendra 
(formerly minister gSal snan) gave himself up to meditation, 
thenumberof the pupils of the Chinese ho-shang MabSyana 
increased These favoured nihilistic views and did not wrt 
themselves in the practice of virtue, saying ‘By acting accord- 
ing to the Doctrine, by virtuous acts of body and speech, 
one cannot become a Buddha One attains the state of the 
latter by abiding in perfect inactivity *— The Tibetans, for the 
greater part, found pleasure (id such a conception of the 
Doefrme) and studied the system (of the fio-s^ang) Srighosa, 
Ratna of Ba and a few others who adhered to the system of 
the acarya Bodhisativa did not agree (with the ho shang) 
neither in the theory nor in the practice, and there was strife 
(between the two parlies) When tbe king gave the order that 
one should follow ibeoreticaUy and practically tbe system of 
the 5c5r><j Bodhisattva, the sTon mun*pa (the Chinese party) 
were enraged, armed ihemsehes with sharp knifes and threatened 
to kill all the Tsen min pa (the adherents of Bodhisattva) ’ ®* 
They interpreted the Sata sahasnka and other juiro s according 
to their own views and fabneated works like Dhyana srapna 
ealra, etc in which "was deroonstiatcd that the action accord 
ing to tbe Doctrine was unnecessary, and that it was sufBaent 
to abide in a state of sleep 

Khri sron Ide btsan, feeling highly disturbed, brought back 
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Jnanendra from the solitude of his meditation. On his advice, 
the king invited Kamalasila from India to defend Santa- 
raksita’s views against the Chinese ho shang After Kamala- 
sila came to Tibet, a grand philosophical debate was organised 
between the Chinese priests and the followers of Santaraksita, 
with the king as the judge Bu-ston gives us some details of 
the debate which are not without interest for the understand- 
ing of the Mahayaoa ethics and philosophy The mam points 
of the Chinese ho-shang and of Kamalasila are summed up by 
him as follows 

“Then the ho-shang spoke Tf one commits virtuous or sinful 
deeds, one comes to blissful or to evil births (respectively) 
In such a way the deliverance from the samsara is impossible, 
and there will be always impediments to the attainment of 
Buddhabood (The virtuous and the sinful deeds) are just 
like white and black clouds which alike obscure the sky But 
he who has no thoughts and loclioatioos at all, can be fully 
delivered from Phenomena! Life The absence of any thought* 
search, or investigation brings about the non-perception of 
the reality of separate entities In such a manner one can 
attain (Buddhabood) at once, like (a Bodbisatlva) who has 
attained the 10th Stage * 

“To this Kamalasila himself answered as follows ‘Thou 
saycst thus that one ought not to think about anything what- 
ever But this means the negation (or rejection) of the Highest 
Analytic Wisdom likewise Now as the latter represents the 
foundation of the Divine Wisdom of a Smnt, the rejection of 
U necessarily leads to the negation of this sublime 't'ranscen- 
dental Wisdom If Analytic Wisdom is absent, what medi- 
tator can come to abide in a state where there is no construc- 
tive thought? If one has no thought concerning any of the 
elements of existence and docs not direct the mind upon them, 
this docs not mean that one can cease to remember all tint 
one has experienced and to think of it. If 1 think I must 
not recall m my mind any element of existence, such a thought 
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will itself be an intense recollection and activity of the mind. 
If the mere absence of (consciousness and) recollection is 
regarded as sufficient, it follows that in a swoon or at the time 
of intoxication one comes to the state where there is no cons- 
tructive thought Now, (m reality) without correct analysis 
there is no means of attaining the liberation from constructive 
thought. If we merely cease to reflect and have no discrimi- 
nation, bow can we come to the cognition of the non-subs- 
tantialily of all the elements And, without the cognition of 
Non-substantiality, it is impossible to remove the Obscurations. 
Therefore, the incorrect representation can be cast away only 
by means of the correct Analytic Wisdom. For this reason it 
13 not proper to say, that one does not reflect, when in reality 
It IS the reverse. Without recollection and correct activity of 
the mind, bow can one come to remember the place of former 
residence and attain Omniscience ? And bow will it be possible 
to extirpate the passions ?— But the Yogm who reflects over 
an object by means of correct Analytic Wisdom, cognizes all 
Che external and internal elements in the present, past, and 
future as non-substantial, has all thought-construction pacified 
witbm him, and rejects all the evil doctrines On this foundation 
he becomes skilful m expedients and in the manifestation of 
Highest Wjsdom. And, having through this cleared all the 
Obscurations, he can attain the state of a Buddha’.” 

Bu slOD says that after Kamalaslla’s speech, Srighosa and 
Jnancndra offered more arguments against the Chinese priests, 
as a result of which ‘ Co-rma rma and other (adherents of the 
ho shang) were distressed and having smitten their bodies with 
stones, died, as runs the tradition 

There is same speculation among the modern scholars on 
the real issue of this famous controversy Schlagmtweil*® 
IS inclined to see at iis basis a clash between the MSdbyamika 
an YogSeSra interpretations of the Mah&yana outlook The 
Chinese pnests, says be, '‘seem to have taught the principles 
of NSgirjuna with the modification established by the YogSeara 
school Padmasambhava and sobscqaenl Indian priests, 
85 Ib SI 195 86 Scbhgmtwtit 67 8 
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however, explain the Law in the sense of the Madhyamika 
school, which in India at this period gained influence over the 
Yogacara system.” But this speculation is groundless. Apart 
from the questionable assumption that the ethics of inaction 
follows more from the Yogacara standpoint, the fact is that 
Santaraksita and Kamalasila themselves represented in their 
extant writings some form ofYogacSra philosophy. Richard- 
son,®'^ on the other hand, is inclined to see the influence of 
the Taoist outlook in the ethics of inaction defended by the 
Chinese priests. The ho-shang, says he, ‘‘perhaps influenced 
by Taoist quietism, preached that enlightenment could be 
attained instantaneously by complete inactivity.” The Indian 
teachers, on the other hand, “holding the traditional view, 
argued that it was a gradual process requiring activity extend- 
ing over a long series of lives.” But the exact ethical impli- 
cation of the Taoist standpoint is itself a difficult question®® 
aod the controversy, as described by Bu-ston, gives us the 
impression that it was more of the nature of a clash between 
two rival interpretations of the MabSySna standpoint itself. 

Be that what it may, according to the Tibetan historians 
this philosophical debate leading to Kamalasila's victory was 
an important landmark in the religious history of Tibet, But 
this was not the end of the whole episode. Bu-ston®*® adds 
that after the king finally declared victory of the followers 
of Sdataraksita and proclaimed that in Tibet only this inter- 
pretation was to be followed, “four Chinese butchers, sent by 
the ho’skang, killed the teacher Kamalasila by squeezing his 
kidneys.” Shortly after this, Khri-sron-ldc-btsan died. 


S7. Richardson 31. 
32 
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After Khn-sron’lde-btsan, says’Goslo tsa-ba,' the “Tibetan 
kings, till king Ral-pa-cao, continoed to maintain the deeds 
of their ancestore.” This means that they continued to work 
for the Doctrine. 

Ral-pa can, a grandson of Khn-sron*lde-btsan, was the last 
Buddhist king of central Tibet After his assassination came 
the great disaster to Boddhism His joungcr brother gLan 
Dar-ma assumed power and, as the Tibetans pnt it, destroyed 
the Doctrine. With the death of gLan Dar*ma, the history of 
Tibetan monarchy came to its end. 

Between Kbn-srondde-btsanand Ral-pa-cao Tibet witnessed 
an enlightened period of its history. But this period is most 
difficnlt to follow. Its chronology is nncertam and even the 
names of the kings confnslog Roench* nghlly suggests, we 
“shall have to await a tboroogb investigation of the Tibetan 
chronicles” for a fuller knowledge of this period With the 
present state of Tibetan researches, it is perhaps desirable to 
state the problems concemiog the period rather than to try to 
reach any hasty solution 

’Gos 1o tsi-baS gives os the following chronology * 
Khri-sron Jdc-btsan, AD 755-780 


Mu nc-btsan-po, 780-797 

Ju tsc-btsan po, 797-804 

Khn-Ide-sron btsao, 804-814 

WaV-pa-can, 

gLan Dar-ma. 836-841 


But there are many difhcnlties about it First, it is not easy 
to accept 780 as the date of Khn sron Ide btsan’s death It 
contradicts 'Gos Jo-ua-ba’s own dating of the bSani>a8 
monastery* and also the evidence of the Chinese annals, 

1 6A i 44 2. li s latro p xx. 

4 See Section 25, Notes 23-62 
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according to which the king died io 797, Secondly, the name 
Ju-tse-btsan*po is puzzling. It occurs in no other Tibetan 
history and Petech^ argues that it is only the product of a 
wrong re-transliteration of the name of Mu-ne-btsan-po ; the 
T‘ang^slm gives the name of Mu-ne-btsan-po as Tsu-chih-tsien 
and *Gos lo-tsa-ba wrongly reconstructs it as Ju-tse-btsan-po. 

This, says Petech, creates for *Gos lo-tsa-ba the unhappy 
situation of recognising an extra king. Therefore, eliminating 
Ju-tse-btsan-po from the list and following more closely the 
Chinese dating, Pelecho gives a revised chronology : 

K.hri-sron-lde-btsan, AD 755-797 


Mu-ne-btsan-po, 797-804 

Khri-Ide-sron-btsan, 804-817 

Ral-pa-can, 817-836 

gLad Dar-ma 836-842, 


Khri-sron-lde-btsan, says Petech,^ bad three sons called 
Mu-ne-btsan-po, Mu-rug-btsan-po and Mu-tig-btsan-po.® Of 
these, the eldest Mu-ne-btsao-pO ascended the throne after his 
father's death only to be assassinated shortly afterwards. The 
second son predeceased his father, also by assassination. Mu- 
lig-btsan-po ascended the throne after the assassination of Mu- 
ne-btsan-po. Mu-tig-btsan-po, also called Khri-Ide-sron-btsan, 
alias Sad-na-legs, had five sons ; of these Ral-pa-can was the 
second and gLan Dar-ma the third. The first son called gTsan- 
ma® became a Buddhist mouk and was later murdered b;' the 
order of gLan Dar-ma, 

Such a reconstruction of the history of this period is not 
without its own difficulties. First, it is too much to admit that 
’Gos lo-tsa-ba failed to understand the Chinese transliterations 
of Tibetan names. He is perfectly aware, e.g., that K‘a-lj-k*a- 
isu in Chinese is equivalent to Ral-pa-can, to or, os Petech 
himself admiringly observes, be “did know how to reconstruct 
the form K‘a-li-k'a-tsu of bis source into the original Tibetan 

5. Petech 74 f. 6. lb, 77-82. 7. lb. 71fr. 8, Pclcch 74 

U a«-are of the uoccruinty about these names : “not one* source asreeios 
i»iih the others on this point.** 9, /6. 79. 10. BA. i. 52. 
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Khri*gtsug(-lde»btsan Ral-pa-canV'^i ’Gos lo-tsa*ba freely 
uses also the Chinese transcription of the name of gLan Dar- 
ma, namely Ta*mo.^* Secondly, the Chinese annals do not 

really give any equivalent of the name of Mn-ne-btsan-po and 

Petcch himself admits that the name TsD>cbib-tsicn of the 
Chinese annals, alleged to be the Chinese transcription of 
Mo-ne-btsan-po and wrongly retranscnbed by 'Gos lo-tsa-ba as 
Ja-tse-blsan-po, cannot be really redoced to any Tibet an original. 
“Probably”, says Petech,** “the text is corrupt, because it is 
impossible to find a Tibetan equivalent for this name.** This is 

one of the instances of how the Chinese annals fail us for the 

period immediately after Khri*sron*Ide-btsao. Thirdly, the 
pcriodof reign attributed by Pelech to Mo-ne-btsan-po is much 
longer than would find acceptance by any Tibetan authority. 
The usual account is that he ruled for about a year and a 
half,!* though according to the rGjral'rabs-bon'gyi-byvri-gnas, 
it was for three years.t^ Fourthly, there is much confusion 
about the name of Khri-lde-sron-btsan, whom Petech identifies 
with Mu-tfg-btsan-po or Sad-na-Iegs and, following 'Gos lo- 
tsl-ba, makes the immediate predecessor of Ral-pa-can. Lastly, 
Petech totally ignores Bo-stou’s version of the history of this 
period, which, in brief, is as follows*® : 

Khti-sron-ldc-blsau died 69 years of age. 

Mu-ne-btsan-po assumed the reign in the Waler-Male-Tiger 
year [AX). 8221. 

Having reigned for a year sod 7 month, be died 17 years of age. 
After that, his younger brother Khri-lde-btsan-po, then 4 
years of age, was made king, and was (later on) known 
by his alias Sad-ua-legs. 

Rve sons were bom to him : Khri-lde-sroh*bt$an, Ral-pa- 
can-gtsafi-ma, Khri-dar-ma-u-duni-htsan, Lha-rje-lhun- 
grub, Khri-chen-po. 


II, Prtedi46- 12, BAL53. Sec Roerich Intro, p xiV. 

13. Petech 74 14, Ba-«toQ ii. 196. Tha zgien viiih Chin T^ang-shu 

-See Roendi BA i. Intro p, xi a. 15- See Roendi BA i. lafro p-xi 


16. Bo-s^u *9^7, The dates riven by Bo-ston of Ma-ne-btsan-po’» 
nccewoo (A.D. 822) and of Ral-pa-can's a«assinaiion (AD 841) do not 
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Ral-pa*caii became king at 18 and at 36, in the Female- 
Iron-Bird year [i.e. A.D. 841], was assassinated. 

Thereafter, the bTsan-po gLan-dar-ma-u-dum-btsan took 
possession of the kingdom. 

The period of Mu-ne-btsan-po*s reign apart, Bu*ston’s 
account differs from the version proposed by Petech in many 
important points. The younger brother of Mu-ne-btsan-po, 
who succeeded him and was better known as Sad-na-legs, was 
really called, according to Bu-ston, KhrMde-btsan-po, and he 
had for his eldest son Khri-ldc-sron-blsan, a name equated by 
Petech to that of Sad-na-legs, the younger brother and succes- 
sor of Mu-ne-btsan*po. Who, then, according to Petech, was 
the eldest son of Sad-na-legs ? Petech answers that his name 
was gTsan-ma. In Bu-ston*s account, however, gTsah-ma was 
but the last part of Ral-pa-can*s name. Are we, then, to 
assume that Petech is here in confusion ? Even assuming 
this, however, the question of the real name and fate of the 
eldest son of Sad-na-legs, who should have normally been the 
successor to the throne, remains unanswered. But the modern 
scholar alone is not to be accused of the confusion. The Tibe- 
tan historians themselves appear to be confused about the 
genealogy of the Tibetan Icings after Khri-sron-lde-btsan, This 
will be evident from a comparison of the two lists of the five 
sons of Sad-na-legs given by Bu-ston and Sum-pa. Thus : 



Bu-ston 


Sum-pay'^ 

1. 

Khri-lde-sroh-btsan 

1. 

gTsah-ma 

2. 

Ral-pa-can-gtsah-ma 

2. 

Lha-rje 

3. 

Khrl-dar-ma-u-dum-btsan 

3. 

Lhun-grub 

4. 

Lha-rjc-lhun-grub 

4. 

Dar-ma 

5. 

Khri-chen-po. 

5. 

Ral-can. 


Thus, the end part of Ral-pa-can’s name in the former, 
viz. gTsan-ma, becomes the fuH name of the first in the latter 
list and this tallies with Petech’s view that gTsan-ma^® was the 

17. Sutn-pa tStn. f», C. Da» Jn JA^D 1881 224fr cvidenlly depends on this 
account- J8. Intemtingly, nu-ston !t. 197 says that pTsan-ma was 
ftUo the name of Ral*pa<an’s eldest son. 
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name of the first son of Sad-na-legs, Secondly, the fonrtb 
name in the former list is split up into two m the latter. To 
accommodate these two additions, Som-pa’s list eliminates two 
names from the list given by Bu-ston, namely the first and the 
last ones The omission particularly of the name Kbri-lde- 
sron-hlsan from Sam»pa*8 list cannot be lightly treated ’Gos 
lo-tsa ba mentions it as the name of the king who immediately 
preceded Ral*pa-can However, it is mterestmg to note that 
though Sum-pa eliminates the name of Khri-lde-sron-btsan 
from the list of the five sons of Sad-na-legs, he combines it 
with that of Ral-pa can and says, **Khn-Ide-sron-btsan Ral- 
pa-can of the Fire-Dog jear (i e bom in the Fire-Dog year) 
nonnshed the kingdom”— me-kAyi-Zo-pc-kAn Idesron btsan-ral- 
pa cm^gyts-rgyalsrid bzkyans'^* This Fire-Dog year men- 
tioned by Snm-pa as the date of the birth of Ral-pa-can is 
presumably A.D. 806, for it cannot be cither 746 or 866. Since 
Bu-ston says that the king was 36 years old in the Iron Hen 
year (presumably AD 841), the Fire-Dog year was the dale 
of the birth of Kal-pa-can according to Bu-ston also. Further, 
as we shall presently see. Sum-pa’s proposed identification of 
Ral-pa-can with Khn-lde-sron-btsan appears to be supported 
by other important Tibetan evidences. 

In spite of all the confusion about Tibetan history after 
Kbn-sron Ide blsan, however, the following can perhaps be 
broadly assumed . Khn-sron-Ide btsan was succeeded by bis 
eldest son Mu-ne-blsan-po, wbo was murdered shorty after- 
wards and was succeeded by bis youngest brother better known 
as Sad-na-legs This king bad five tons, among whom Ral-pa- 
can succeeded him. After tome time, Ral pa-can was murdered 
and was succeeded by bis brother gLan Dar-ma, who, after 
having ruled for a bnef penod, was himself murdered With 
this murder, the history of Tibeiao monarchy came to its end 
Of the successors of Kbn-sron-Ide btsan, the names of 
Mn ne blsan po, Ral pa-can and gLan Dar-ma interest us 
most The reasons, however, are quite different Ral-pa-can 
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was by far the most pious follower of Buddhism among the 
Tibetan monarchs while gLan Dar-ma was most intensely 
opposed to It But Mu ne-btsan-po’s name is remembered by 
the Tibetan histonans primarily because of some reason which 
has at least apparently nothing to do with the support or 
suppression of Buddhism The strange thing persistently told 
about him is that, .though a monarchr he tried his best to en- 
force some kind of economic equality among his Tibetan 
subjects 

Mu-ne-htsan po, says Bu ston,®^ “thrice established 
equality between the rich and the poor of his Tibetan subjects,’* 
Sum pa®i repeapts this Mu-ne btsan-po established equality 
among his Tibetan subjects, the rich and the poor “Three 
times,'* says the Chronicle of Ladakh , “he equalised the rich 
and hungry of Tibet ** S C Das®* compiles the following 
account about him “During the infancy of Mu ne btsan-po 
the state affairs were conducted id his name by bis pious 
ministers He commenced his independent reign with a 
generous determination of raising all bis subjects to the same 
level. He ruled that there should be no distinction between 
poor and reach, humble and great He compelled the wealthy 
to share their riches with the indigent and helpless, and to 
make them their equal in all the comforts and conditions of 
life Thrice he tried this experiment, but every time he found 
fbaf the poor nfffcrrnccf fo ffteir former condifron , the rrefr be 
coming richer still, and the poor, by growing more indolent and 
Wretched, turning poorer still The Pandits and lo tsa ba s 
attributed this curious pheDomenon to the consequence of the 
good and evil acts of their former births ** 

The philosophical explanation suggested above of the failure 
of Mu-ne-btsan po*s socialism is to be found in the Chronicle 
of the Fifth Dahl JLoma®* and Petech®^ argues that such an 
attempted explanation itself indicates that the king’s repeated 

20 na-5tonU 196 21 Sum pa 151 22. Francke ATT ii 88, 

thoujh this chronicle confuses Mu ne blsan po with Mu khri btsan po 
23 S C Das fn JASB 1881 226 24 See Pctech 7ln 25 Ib li 
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efforts to enforce economic equality m Tibet appeared ex- 
tremely strange even to the Tibetan historians themselves But 
It does not follow that the account is fictitious Pelcch* 
observes, “This story may at first sight appear an absurdity 
But it seems to me that such stones arc difficult to invent root 
and branch (besides, to what purpose ?) There must have 
been some sort of a foundation for the growth of such a 
legend.” 

How, then, are we to look back at the strange socialistic 
tendency of the Tibetan monarch Could it be because of 
his pious zeal for Buddhism That he was personally a 
pious and enlightened Buddhist need not be doubted. We have 
already discussed*’ the possibility of his participation in the 
translation of a Buddhist text under an Indian pandlta called 
Diparnkara candra or Dlpamkara-raja Bu-slon** says, be 
“caused four great religious services to be celebrated at bSam- 
yas ” According to Sum pa,®* the copy of the Sutra pitaka 
of the Tri pitaka he presented to this monastery is still existing 
in Its collection 

Mu«ne-btsaa*po’s devotion to Buddhism is unquestioned. 
But do we have in this a full explanation of his effort to enforce 
economic equality among bis subjects ® His father Khn sron- 
Idc bisan was a great patron of Buddhism, But we have now- 
here even any vaeue suggestion of bis socialistic teudeucy 
The same is true of his nephew Ral-pa-can, who, of all the 
Tibetan monarchs, was personally the most pious and devout 
Buddhist The later ruler of western Tibet, Ye scs-’od, who, 
according to the Tibetan historians sacrificed even hts life to 
the cause of Buddhism,*® is never mentioned as showing any 
tendency to equalise the neb and the poor In short, Tibetan 
history contains no hint that the message of the Buddha as the 
Tibetan rulers understood it bad anything to inspire a social- 
istic tendency m them Apparently, therefore, we have to 
seek elsewhere a possible explanation of Mu ne btsan-po*s 

26. tb 27 See Section 5, pp ^91 
29 Sum pa tM 39 SeeSectioa29 
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“far-reaching reform, which might almost be called a revolu- 
tion.**3i 

Petech83 has an interesting explanation of this, though he 
modestly calls it “a simple hypothesis, based on very uncertain 
foundations.” He suggests that though Khri-sron-lde-btsan 
was the most powerful of the Tibetan kings who kept the 
Tibetan aristocracy under strong control and who, in order to 
destroy one important source of the political and economic 
power of this aristocracy, took the programme of an aggressive 
suppression of the Bon religion, the aristocracy nevertheless 
remained powerful. In one of the songs sung at the foundation 
ceremony of the bSam-yas monastery, “the noble singers 
display a strong sense of pride and a clear consciousness of 
their power and wealth,”^* The power of the Tibetan no- 
bility always remained a threat to Tibetan monarchy and Mu- 
ne-btsan-po*s economic reform could have been designed to 
destroy this power. “The power of the nobility,” says Pelecb,^* 
“reflected itself in that of the ministers ; only a few of the 
more energetic kings succeeded in getting rid of their regents- 
ministers, who acted, though nominally on behalf of the king, 
in reality according to their own convenience. Mu-ne-btsan- 
po as heir-apparent had occasion to feel the influence of the 
aristocracy, and had before him the example of his father^s 
vigorous action. He decided to free the monarchy from the 
power of the aobiUtyj ^eslroytog the very foacdsHoa of ics 
strength. Accordingly, he gradually confiscated to three succes- 
sive steps the estates of landed proprietors (that were nothing 
but the old tribal chiefships of the 5th and 6ih century subdued 
by gNam-ri-sron-btsan), either joining them with the private 
possessions of the crown, or parcelling them among the 
commoners.” 

This hypothesis easily explains the murder of Mu-ne-btsan- 
po after a brief reign — in fact the briefest in Tibetan history 

31. Pcl«h75. 32, 7ir. 33. /i, 7J-2. The song is 

preserved in the rad'ma'l‘bka’’thah. 34. lb. 72. 
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—though the Tibetan historians generally give a private reason 
for the murder. He was poisoned by his mother, according 
to the usual account,** because he married one of the widows 
of his father. But S. C. Das** does cot attach much importance 
to this account and says, “that promising king was poisoned 
by his mother, who perpetrated this foul act to place her 
youngest son on the throne.** Petcch*^ adds that Mu*ne btsan- 
po's mother herself came from one of the Tibetan anstocratic 
families, m the interest of which she might have poisoned her 
son : *‘It may well be that his death was due to personal 
reasons, but I am inclined to believe that ibe queen, who 
profoundly felt the duty of solidaniy with her clan, rendered 
herself the interpreter of the wishes of the entire aristocracy, 
removing her son who threatened to do away with the 
nobility.” 

After tbe death of Mu-Qe-btsan*po, bis younger brother— 
possibly the youngest of the three— better known lo Tibetan 
history as Sad-na-legs, ascended tbe throne. His reign, though 
considerably longer than that of Mu-ne-btsan-po, was on tbe 
whole uneventful. We do not hear much about him cither 
from the Chinese or from the Tibetan sources But tbe Tibetan 
histonaos have to say a lot about bis son and successor 
who, again, is better known by the name Ral pa-can 

The bononfic name Ral-pa-can itself speaks eloquently 
about the Buddhist piety of the king. Ral-pa is the Tibetan 
equivalent of the Sanskrit word fata or matted hair. “His 
devotion to the priestly congregation,’* sajs S. C, Das,** “was 
so great that he oSfered bis own ral pa or flowing locks to be 
turned into carpct*seats for the use of the Lamas ” ‘The nick- 
name Ral pa-can," says Pctecb,*» “is explained by the 
rabs-gsal-ba't-me-loh thus . the king, in order lo show his 
veneration for the monks and the lo-tsa-ba-s, wrapped his hair 
with long pieces of cloth, on which the holy men sat.” 

35. See Frarckc AIT h S9n . Pelecti 72 3$ S C E>as lO JASB 
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Ral-pa-can was about the only Tibetan king who, inspired 
by the message of the Buddha, took active steps to bring a 
halt to the military campaigns of the Tibetans and establish 
a peaceful relation particularly with the Chinese. Though 
Bu-ston*o says, “be made war with China, was victorious, and 
the numerous reports of his generals were written down in the 
Long Stone (rDo-rins) in Lhasa,** the actual edict on the famous 
Lhasa Pillar embodying the peace-treaty between Tibet and 
China effected on the initiative of Ral-pa-can, speaks of the 
pacifist mentality of the Tibetan king. “The Great king of 
Tibet,** reads this treaty, “the Miraculous Divine Lord, and 
the Great King of China, the Chinese Ruler Hwang-ti, being in 
the relationship of ‘nephew and uncle,* have conferred together 
for the alliance of their kingdoms. They have made and 
ratified a great agreement. -With the single desire of acting for 
the peace and benefit of all (heir subjects they have agreed on 
the high purpose of ensuring lasting good-. Between (be (wo 
countries no smoke nor dust shall be seen. There shall be no 
sudden alarms and the very word ‘enemy* shall not be spoken... 
This solemn agreement has established a great epoch when 
Tibetans shall be happy in the land of Tibet, and Chinese in 
the land of China. So that it may never be changed, the Three 
Precious Jewels of Religion, the Assembly of Saints, the Sun 
and Moon, Planets and Stars have been invoked as witnesses.** 
Petech suggests that the peac^ thus effected was largely due 
to the fact that both Tibet and China bad, by the time of Ral- 
pa-can, already exhausted themselves by the military excesses 
of the preceding centuries : “The empire of the T‘angs was 
nearly on Us last legs and was not in a position to busy itself 
with what happened outside the frontiers of China proper. 
Tibet was now exhausted by tbc long and unequal struggle on 
three fronts. Peace was called for by the force of circums- 
tances.’*** At the same time Peteeb docs not at all doubt the 
basically pacifist policy of Ral-pa-can : “The pacific menta- 
lity of the king manifested itself in a lull in military activity,.. 
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As we have seen, the treaty between Tibet and the Caliphate 
was concluded round about 810 Little later on, in 822, the 
famous treaty was signed which finally closed Tibet’s long 
lasting fight with its great neighbour Unlike the treaty of 
783, the 822 peace was not broken and lasted until the fall 
of the monarchy 

But the religious zeal of the monarch found its highest 
expression in his patronage of Buddhist learning “Immediately 
after his accession he sent oQenngs to the dificrcnt temples 
built by his ancestors He built a new nine storeyed temple 
of which the three lower storeys were of stone, the three middle 
of brick, and the topmost three of wood In the upper floors 
he kept Buddhist scriptures, images, and model shrines In 
the middle floors he accommodated the Pandits and translators 
of the holy wnts and the ground floors he reserved for the use 
of his court and state affairs Thinking that the propagation 
of religion depended much upon tbe predominance of the 
clergy, he organised many classes of priesthood To each 
monk be assigned a small revenue derived from five 
tenants ’*<« 

This enthusiasm for Buddhist learning led the king to 
adopt new measures for the proper translation of Indian works 
“Ral pa-can,” says Bu-ston * who was considered to be tbe 
incarnation of Vajrapani, began to reign 18 years of age and 
built the palace of ’On-can rdo with nine storeys Before, in 
the time of his forefathers, the teacher Bodhisattva (Santa 
raksita) Jnanendra, Shan rgyal nen na bzan, bLon kbn bsbir 
san si, the translators Joanadevakosa, Khyi-’brug of ICe, the 
brahmana Ananta and others created a literary language that 
contained many words unintelligible to the Tibetans Besides 
different translations were made from the Chinese, from tbe 
language of Li and Sahor, etc Owing to this there were many 
different renderings of words and the study of the Doctrine 
became very difficult Seeing this, the king issued the following 
order The Aparantaka teachers Jinamitra, Surcndrabodbi, 
43 Jb 29 80 44 S C Dasm JASB 1881 227 8 
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Silendrabodhi and Bodhimilra, the Tibetan teachers 
Ratnaraksita and DharmatasIIa^ the skilful translators Jnana- 
sena, Jayaraksita, Manjusrlvarraan, Ratnendrasila and others 
are to translate the Hinayanistic and Mahayanistic Scriptures 
into Tibetan directly from the Sanskrit. The titles are to be 
registered and written down so as to form an index. In no 
case are the rules of translation to be violated, and one must 
make the translations so that it could be possible for everyone 
to study. — Moreover, the texts translated before were re- 
edited in the new language, 3 different forms of instructions 
were made, and it was prescribed that the Hinayanistic Scrip- 
ture other than that acknowledged by the Sarvdstivadins, and 
the secret charms were not to be translated.” 

Rockhill^t) estimates that at least half of the existing 
collections of the bKa*-*gyur and bsTan-*gyur were done by 
these pandita-^ and translators. Bu-ston was one of the 
redactors of these two great Tibetan collections in their present 
form. It is impossible to treat lightly bis statement boncemiog 
the history of the Tibetan translation of the Buddhist works. 
At the same time, what he says about this translation activity 
under the patronage of Ral-pa-can raises an interesting 
question. 

According to him, the Indian scholars specially commi- 
ssioned by Ral-pa-can were Jinomilra, Surendrabodbi, Sllendra- 
bodbi and Bodhimitra. The Tibetan translators who worked 
under them were Jn^nasena, Jayaraksita, Manjusrivarman, 
Ratnendraiila and others. Further, the centre of this transla- 
tion activity was the newly built nine-storeyed palace called 
’On-cah-rdo. All these names occur in the colophon of the 
famous Sanskril-Tibetan dictionary usually referred to as the 
MahQvyutpatti.^'f In this was first laid down rigid rules for 
the use of Tibetan equivalents of Sanskrit words to be used 
in the translation of Buddhist works. But this colophon men- 
tions king Khri-ldc-sron-btsan** rather than Ral-pa-can under 

4$. RockhiU LB 234-5. 47. mDo cxxiit. 44. 

48. N. Duti in Fro/7ia Foreword pp.vi-vii mentions this royal patron as 
Khri-sroft-lde-btsan ! 
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whose patronage the dictionary was prepared. This diction- 
ary “comprisingabout 9,500 expressions”, sa>s the colophon, 
contains “vocabulary prepared under the order of king Khn- 
Ide-sron-bisan, by the Masters upadhyaya acarya hnzvaMrz, 
Surendrabodhi, Sllendrabodbi, Danasila and Bodhimitra^ of 
Mi-'og (Aparanta), upadhyaya Ratnaraksita and Dharmatasila 
of Tibet, the lo-tsa-ba-s Jnanasena, Jayaraksita, Manjusr'i- 
varman, Ratnendrasila, (and so on) of Tibet, in pursuit of the 
Mabayana and Hlnayana lexis ” The place of the execution 
of the work is mentioned as ’On-can-rdo, i.e. the ninc-storeycd 
palace built by Ral-pa-can as mentioned by Bu-ston. Further, 
according to the colophon of the Mahavyutpatti, the work was 
presented to the king by Ban-de-chen-po dPal-gyi*yon-ian, the 
great Buddhist monk mentioned by Bu-ston^o as belonging to 
the reign of Ra!-pa-can All these details of the colophon 
clearly agree with those given by Bu-ston, only with this differ- 
ence that while Bu-ston gives the name of the king under whose 
patronagrthe great literary activity was carried on as Ral-pa- 
can, the colophon of the MahSvyvtpaut mentions biro as Kbn- 
Ide-sron-btsan The sGra-sbyor-bam’po-gnis-paoT the Ntghantu: 
Mahavyutpatti^^ also mentions Lba-btsan-po Khn-lde-sron- 
btsan, under whose order the work received its final form 

How, then, arc we to account for the discrepancy between 
Bu-ston and the bsTan ’gyur colophons regarding the name of 
this king One way of doing it is to identify Ral-pa-can of 
Boston’s account with Khii-lde-sron btsan of the colophons. 
Lalou^s does this and this seems to be the suggestion of Sum- 
pa’s mention of the name as Khri-lde-sron-btsan-ral-pa-can. 

Professor Lama Chimpa** tells me, "Most of the sources 
agree that Khn-lde-sron-blsan was no one else but Ral-pa-can 
Ral-pa-can was in fact only an epithet used for this king be- 
cause of his famous ral-pa or matted hair, the equivalent 
ofSansknt »a/a The Tibetan history Pad dkar-chos^byun-* 

49 See Cordier ii 487 50 Bu-ston u. 197 51 raDo ccuv 1 

See colophon of the Peking edition No 5833 52 Lalou 176. 
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clearly says that KhrMde sron-btsan was none but IChri-ral- 
pa-can.*’ 

Assuming this tradition to be valid, Petech’s theory con- 
cerning the identity of KbrHde-sron-btsan with Sad-na-legs 
(Ral-pa-can’s father) cannot be accepted. Petech argues that 
the youngest son of Khri-sron-lde-btsan and the successor of 
Mu-ne-btsan-po was known by various names : *Mn his inter- 
course with his teacher (Padmasambhava), he was called 
Mu-tig-btsan-po (‘Pearl Ring* , probably an initiatic name) ; 
with his father he was called Khri-lde-sron-btsan (probably the 
true personal name...) ; with the ministers he was called Sad- 
na-legs ( a nick-name which in the chronicles normally substi- 
tutes all the others, and was probably the popular name of the 
king) ; in his relations with China the name Mu-ru-btsan-po 
was used.”S5 

The evidence offered by Petech himselP® in support of this 
theory is not a very strong one. Besides, Bu-5ton*s version flatly 
contradicts the view that Sad-na-legs was but the nickname of 
Khri-lde-sron-btsan. According to biro, it was rather the nick- 
name of the younger brother of'Mu-ne-btsan-po, whose real 
name was Khrl-Ide-btsan-po and the name of whose eldest son 
was Khri-lde-sron-btsan. At the same time the difficulty in 
identifying Ral-pa-can with Khri-lde-sron-btsan must not be 
overlooked. ’Gos lo-tsa-ba®’ gives the full name of Ral-pa- 
can as Khri-gtsug-lde-btsan Ral-pa-can. In the Lhasa Pillar*® 
edict also his name occurs as Kbri-gtsug-lde-btsan. These 
indicate that the real name of Ral-pa-can could have been 
Khri-gtsug-lde-btsan rather than Khri-lde-sron-btsan. Besides, 
both Bu-ston and ’Gos lo-tsli-ba mention Ral-pa-can as differ- 
ent from Khri-lde-sron-btsan. According to Bu-ston.*® Khri- 
lde-sron-btsan was the name of the eldest brother ofRal-pa-can 
who never ascended the Tibetan throne. In the account given 

55. Petech 74-5. 
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by *Go 3 lo-tsa ba, however, Khri Ide-sron-btsan did ascend 
the Tibetan throne, though his relation to the successors of 
Khri~sron Jde*b{san is somewhat confused. In one placc®^ 
he mentions the name of Khri-lde*sron btsan as immediately 
succeeding Mu nc-btsan-po while m another place*! he men- 
tions the peculiar name of Ju-tsc-btsan po as intervening 
between Mu-ne-btsan-po and Khri-ldc sron-btsan In both 
cases, however, *Gos lo-tsa-ba mentions Kbn Ide-sron-btsan as 
immediately preceding Ral-pa-can to the Tibetan throne 

In view of all these confusions it is unsafe to try to have 
any definite theory about the identity of Khri-lde-sron-btsan 
or even about the real name of Ral-pa can The real solution 
of these problems perhaps awaits a more thorough investiga- 
tion into Tibetan history One point, however, appears to be 
clear With Ral-pa-cao the history of Tibetan Buddhism 
reached the crest before Its fall and the next wave of regenera- 
tion reached its peak again when AtUa came to Tibet 

There are clear indications in tbe Tibetan sources that the 
intense piety ofRalpacan resulted in his eventual murder 
Bu-ston®* says, “Now, as the government of the city was entrust- 
ed to a monk, the ministers who rejoiced in sinful deeds were 
enraged and made secret machinations in order to violate tbe 
precepts of the Doctrine Tbe king’s son gTsan ma who bad 
taken orders was expelled to T omo Scandalous talk was 
spread about that the queen hian tshul-ma and tbe great Ban de 
Yon tan dpal had secret intercourse with each other. Finally, 
the great Ban de was murdered and tbe queen committed 
suicide The king himself, 36 years of age, m the Female Iron- 
Bird year [A D. 841J was assassinated bydPas rgyal-toreaod 
Co-re legs-smra who turned round bis neck " 

Petcch** argues that this murder was engineered by the 
Tibetan aristocracy that saw in Ral pa can’s zeal for Buddhism 
real threat to its own interest **The Buddhistic zeal of the 
dynasty was responsible for gradual replacement of the aristo- 

60 BA 1.37 61 /& I 52 62. Ba-stonii 197. 
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cracy by Buddhist monks in the most influential charges of 
the court. The Bodhimor speaks plainly about this...In 836 
a conspiracy was formed and the king was assassinated by two 
noble men.” That this conspiracy was the work of the 
aristocracy, argues Petcch, is evident from the names of the 
noble men who murdered the king : Among the conspirators 
and the chief supporters of the new regime occur a few of the 
most famous names of the old families that once formed the 
backbone of the state.” 

After the murder of Ral-pa-can his brother gLan Dar-ma 
was installed on the throne, under whose violent persecution 
Buddhism was 'destroyed’ in Tibet. 



27 . gLan Dar-ma 


WaddeJl* sajs that after asceadwg the throne gLan Dar-ma 
“at once commenced to persecute the I^mas and did bis 
utmost to uproot the religion * Bo ston, howevcri gives us the 
clear impression thatf only some years after being installed on 
the throne, gLan Dar ma actively associated himself sMtb the 
offensive against the Bnddbists already launched by the povicr- 
fal ministers including the murderers of Ral pa can After the 
murd'T of Ral pa can, says Bu ston,* the ‘ devil like dPas 
Tgyal to re who was appointed minister for inward affairs the 
minister sNa nam rgyal tsba kbn gsam and others did much 
that was contrary to the precepts of the Doctrine The school 
house where the 1o*tsa ba s and pandita shad translated the 
kanonical works was destroyed, the translations remained in 
acbived, and the consecration of the *On can rdo was not per 
formed Thereafter, Khen the king grew older, devil took 
possession of his mind, and be ordered that all the monks 
were to renounce the religious life *’ From *Gos lo-tsa ba’s* 
account also we have the same impression of some time lag 
between the accession of gLan Dar ma and bis persecution of 
Buddhism According to him, gLan Dar ma a'cended the 
throne in the Fire Male Dragon year, i e AD 836 After 
this, “unrest look place m the kingdom of Tibet ” and, in the 
following Iron Male Ape year (A D 840> liJJ the year Iron 
Female Hen (A D 841) Dar ma again ruled In this Iron Hen 
year the Doctrine ceased fo exist ’ From this Roerich^ 
infers “It seems the king was deposed m 839 A D and again 
reinstated in the following year (A D 840)* After being thus 
reinstated, the king lanncbed his offensive against (he 
Buddhists 
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Bu-ston,'' however, Ral-pa-can was actually older of the 
two brothers and Pctech^^* relies on this account. 

In view of these differences among the Tibetan autho- 
rities themselves it would be unsafe to subscribe to the v/ew 
that an unjust exclusion from the throne explains gLan Dar- 
ina’s grudge against the Buddhists. Besides, the magnitude of 
his persecution would call for a more adeqate explanation than 
is provided by a mere private grudge. Tibetan historians 
simply tell us that it was primarily a clash of creeds— gLan 
Dar-ma was as enthusiastic a supporter of the Bon Religion as 
Ral-pa-can was of Buddhism. Even assuming this, however, 
it is necessary to try to trace the political and economic under- 
currents of this clash of creeds and a cine to this is perhaps to 
be sought in the old conflict between Tibetan monarchy and 
Tibetan aristocracy. 

The main interna! problem which Tibetan monarchy had to 
face throughout the period of- its existence in history was 
caused by the extremely powerful aristocratic families, which 
were originally the Tibetan clans first unified by gNam-ri-sron- 
btsan and from which the Tibetan court subsequently drew its 
influential ministers. Sron-btsan-sgam-po succeeded in folly 
establishing bis own authority on these aristocratic families, 
which nevertheless remained alert to utilise every opportunity 
to capture the state power. Immediately after the death of 
Sron-btsau-sgam-po, the power was usurped by the minister 
’Gar. who represented an influential family of Tibetan aristo- 
cracy. The regency of ’Gar and bis son was overthrown by 
Sron-btsan’s energetic great-grandson Khri-’do-sron-btsan, 
a/iar, *Das-sron-man-po-rjc, who, unfortonatefy for the mo- 
narchy, died early. The ministerial intrigues started in full 
swing, again, when Khri-sron-lde-btsan ascended the throne as 
a helpless minor. On growing op, however, he succeeded in 
bringing the Tibetan nobility under the control of his iron grip, 
and presumably with the design of destroying their power, 
aggressively suppressed the Bon religion in favour of Buddhism. 
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This was really the first clash of creeds that Tibet witnessed. 
At its basis, however, was the clash between the political and 
economic interests of aristocracy and monarchy in Tibet. The 
former frequently enjoyed hereditary Bon priesthood, from 
which was derived considerable economic and political power. 
In the interest of the monarchy, therefore, Khri-sron-lde-btsan 
had to suppress Bon and patronise Buddhism as a substitute 
religion. Santaraksita and Padmasambhava were brought to 
Tibet, the first fulhfledged monastery was established and Khri- 
sron-lde-btsan, the most war-like of the Tibetan kings after 
Sron-btsan-sgam-po, became also one of the greatest patrons 
of Buddhism. This was how the Tibetan aristocracy was 
ideologically disarmed. His son and successor, the young 
Mu-ne-btsan-po, appears to have tried further measures to curb 
the economic power of the aristocracy. He made an experi- 
ment with the most radical form of land-reform in Tibet. But 
he was murdered by his own mother, who came from one of 
the famous famiUes of Tibetan aristocracy and evidently acted 
in the interest of the threatened nobility. This was followed 
by some kind of a lull in the conflict between aristocracy and 
monarchy, which characterised the reign of Sad-na-Iegs. But 
the conflict became sharp, again, during the reign of Ral-pa- 
can who, perhaps inspired mainly by bis personal piety, became 
an ardent supporter of the Buddhists. In him, therefore, 
Tibetan aristocracy saw new threats to its own existence and, 
as a result Ral-pa-can was eventually murdered. The assassins 
of Rahpa-can installed gLan Dar-ma on the throne. gLan Dar- 
ma might have had strong personal grudge against the Buddhist 
officials and this might have contributed to the zeal with which 
he joined the persecution of the Buddhists. But the more 
important point seems to be that the offensive was already 
launched by the representatives of the Tibetan aristocracy, 
Ral-pa-can’s murder itself being an expression of this. gLan 
Dar-raa*s succession to the throne was manoeuvered by the 
aristocracy in whose hands, therefore, he had to be largely a 
puppet. His personal pcrfcrence for the Bon religion need 
not be doubted. The aristocracy would not have, chosen him 
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for the throne ir be were himself in fas our of the Buddhists 
But bis personal covictions might have after all been secondary 
ID importance The circumstances that made him the king 
also demanded of him measures directly opposed to those that 
were adopted by Khri-sron Ide*bttan. Acting in the interest of 
the monarchy, Khn»5ron lde*btsan found it necessary to 
suppress the Bod religion, while, being but & tool of aristocracy 
gLan Dar*ma found it equally necessary to suppress Buddhism 
and reinstate Bon, the ideological weapon of Tibetan aristo- 
cracy. 

As IS only to be expected of the Tibetan historians, tbc 

picture they usually gi\e of gLan Dar-ma is that of Oil incar- 
nate *‘This king became the target of all Lamaist historians 

who painted him with the foulest colours as a combination of 

Nero and Julian the Apostate , the T*ons‘sku, under Buddhist 
itinuence, increases the dose**ta 

’Cos lo-tsH-bat^ says, **He was addicted to wine and of a 
wicked character. Unrest took place in the kingdom of Tibet 
At Si-ha-ci’u an artificial hill, demarcating the boundary in 
Tibetan controlled territory, tumbled down For three days 
the nver K.Ia-cbu flowed upstream Evil omens appeared, and 
the kingdom was disintegrating” According to the account 
compiled by S C. Das.t* "He reviled the first Chinese Princess 
Wen-ch'eng kung chu (wife of king Sron btsan-igam-po) as 
an evil goblin who had brought tbc image of Sskyaroum 
into Tibet ‘It was for that inauspicious image*, said he, ‘that 
the Tibetan kings were short-lived, the country infested with 
maladies, subjected to unusual boar-frost and hail-itorms, and 
often visaed byfamtnet and nan * ‘When fftis image,* ccati- 
nued be, ‘was being brought from the top of Sumeramoontain, 
the gods were vanquished m a war With the demons. SJkya’s 
accession to power, first in India and afterwards m Cbinaf 
made the people unhappy and poor, by the demoralising effect 
of hts wicked teachings.* To slander Buddha m such blas- 
phemous language was bis great delight, and Qo discourse 
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did he indulge himself so much as in reviling that holiest of 
holies.” The Tibetans even believe^® that being but a devil, 
he had actually two horns on his bead, which he kept concealed 
by a peculiar mode of hair-doing. “These horns,” says 
Francke,^^^ “proved that gLan Dar-ma was a Devil in his role 
of ^Julian the Apostate* of Buddhism. But the idea of his 
having horns may have been suggested by the first part of his 
name, which means *ox'.** 

Bu-stoni® describes the nature of his persecution : “To 
all those who did not wish to give up the distinctive marks of 
monkhood, he ordered to give bows, arrows, drums and tam- 
bourins, and sent them to transact the business of hunters. 
Those who disobeyed were put to death. As the king was not 
able to remove the statue of Sakyamuni, be ordered to bide it, 
having' buried it in sand, barred the doors of the temple, 
covered them with plaster and ordered to draw upon them the 
picture of a monk drinking wine. The doors of bSam-yas and 
Ra-mO'Che were likewise plastered with mould, and the books 
for the greater part hidden amidst the rocks of Lhasa.** 

Understandably, the Tibetan historians glorified as an 
inspired saint the person who finished off such a ruler. His 
name is given as dPal-gyi-rdo-rjc, — a name much more cele- 
brated in the Tibetan histories than those of the great army 
generals leading the most successful Tibetan compaigns. Even 
Jbe bisloricaJ works, dPok-gyi-rdo-^js's name }s 
popular and his murder of gLan Dar-ma is celebrated in the 
form of popular masquerades.^® 

The Tibetans describe with ardent zeal how dPal-gyi-rdo- 
rje was inspired to commit this ‘holy* murder and how 
cleverly he executed it. “The goddess dPaMdan-Iho-mo des- 
cending from heaven appeared before him and exhorted him 
in the following terms : *0 saint, in these days there arc none 
so powerful as thou. Wouldst thou deliver the country from 
the hands of that sinful tyrant gLan Dar*ma T In the morning 
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the saint inquired of his servant the condition of Tibet, upon 
which he was told the cruelties practised by gLan Dar ma 
“He mounted,” continues Bu ston,** “a white horse, having 
smeared it black with coal, put on a fur*coat with the while 
side inward and the black one outward, took an iron bow and 
an iron arrow, came to Lhasa, saw the king as he was reading 

the inscriptions of the Long Slone, dismounted before him 
Having approached him, he lowered his knee and at the same 

time, bent his bow The king, in his turn, thought that he was 
saluting him At the first salutation he bent the bow At the 
second he fitted the arrow, and at the third he loosened the 
bow-string The arrow, parting, struck the breast (of the king) 
(dPal-rdo rje) said ‘I am the black demon Ya sh’cr If u 
sinful king is to be killed, it must be done in such a manner ’ 
V/uh these words be fled A great clamour arose m Lhasa 
*The king has been murdered, hasten to the pursuit of the 
assassin < (dPal-rdo rje) then washed the horse in the lake of 
Ml nag, put on bis coat, having turned it with the white part 
outward, and, saying ‘Now I am the white demon of the 
skies’, continued his flight It was thus impossible for the 
pursuers to get hold of him” An account of the last 
lamentation of gLan Dar ma is given by S C Das** “The 
king pulled the reeking arrow out with both his bands, and in 
the agonies of death, when bis proud heart was subdued with 
anguish, exclaimed ‘Why was I not killed three years back 
that I might not have committed so much sin and mischief, or 
three years hence, lo enable me to root out Buddhism from 
the country’, and died ” 

But the Tibetan historians say that gLan Dar ma's desire 
to destroy the Doctrine was at least temporarily fulfilled 
“Now”, according to Bu sIod,*» "of the ponrfi/o s, some were 
banished and some driven out of the country The greater 
part of the lo tsS ba s bad fled, and Tin ne *dzin bzan-po of 
Ifan, Rin-chen mchog of Ma, and others were killed by 

20 S C Das m MSB 1881 230 21 Bu-stonii 199 
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murderers who were sent to them. In such a manner the 
Doctrine was rooted out.** *Gos lo*tsa-ba also says, “The 
Doctrine ceased to exist.’*^* 

' With the death of gLah Dar-ma came also the end of 
Tibetn monarchy proper. Some of his successors ‘'continued 
however to disguise their ambitions under the name of rightful 
princes of the ancient royal house. These princes succeeded 
in founding strong states in the west where the Tibetan immi- 
gration was more recent and the immigrants were freer from 
the bonds of the clans. The monarchic tradition, extinct in 
Tibet proper, look refuge in territories originally non-Tibetan, 
in the western states.”^^ 

The story of this will be taken up by us particularly in 
connection with Ye-ses-’od, the ruler of western Tibet, whose 
tremendous zeal for Buddhist renaissance eventually culminated 
in the coming of Atila -'to Tibet. Before, however, we leave 
the account of gLah Dar-ma, it is necessary to have a few 
words on the possible date of bis persecution of Buddhism. 

This date is crucial for Tibetan history, both in its religious 
and secular aspect. It is not only the date of the greatest set- 
back for Tibetan Buddhism but also of the fall of Tibetan 
monarchy. But the question of this date presents baH'liDg 
problems. The Tibetan historians themselves seem to depend 
upon two distinct traditions, which lead them to two different 

ot itsaWitg m a hitTcrcnce o! sixty 

years .or a complete cycle of the sexagenary system. Of these 
two traditions, one is clearly based on the Chinese annals. It 
is difficult to be exact about the source of the other, though 
it appears that when the Tibetan historians try to relate the 
date of the persecution with later events of Tibetan history they 
rely on it. This is best illustrated by the writings of ’Cos 
lo-lsa-ba. 

When giving the dales of Tibetan history on the basis of 
Chinese tradition, *Go5 lo-tsa-ba*^ says, "It is slated that till 

24. DM.53. 25. Pcicch 85. 26. DA 1. 53. 
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this Earth-Female Sheep year 208 years bad elapsed (since the 
founding of the T‘ang dynasty) If one calculates properly, 
the Pang empire must have lasted for 222 years. This Earth- 
Female-Shecp year is the fourth year since the accession of 
gLan Dar-naa In the following Iron-Ma!c-Ape year till the 
year Iron-Female-Hen, Dar-ma again ruled In this Iron-Hen 
year the Doctrine ceased to exist Immediately after that, the 
king was murdered by dPal-gyi-rdo rje. Therefore, scholars 
consider this year Iron-Hen to be the first year of the period 
which began after the setting of the Doctrine ” 

First, what is meant by theEarth-Fcmale-Shcep year above*^ 
According to the Tibetan sexagenary cycle, we have three 
successive Earth-Feraale-Shccp years as A D 779, 839 and 
899. But since *Gos lo-tsS-ba says that the Pang empire must 
have lasted for 222 years during the Eartb-Fcmalc-Sbcep year 
be speaks of, it can be taken only as A D. 839, the year of the 
establishment of the Pang empire (according to *Gcs lo-tsS'ba) 
being A D. 618, an Iron-Male-Tigcr year of the Tibetan 
calendar *7 Thus, according to the passage quoted, A D. 839—' 
an Earth-Femalc-Sbeep year — was the fourth year since the 
accession of gLan Dar-ma In the Tibetan calendar an Barth- 
Sheep year is followed by an Iron-Ape year, which, again, is 
followed by an Iron Hen year As there is no ground to be- 
lieve that gLan Dar-ma ruled for mbre than sixty years, the 
Iron-Ape year and the Iron-Hen year of the passage are to be 
taken as A D 840 and 841 respectively. In short, according 
to the above passage, tbcpersccution of the Doctrine took place 
in A D. 841 

But this contradicts the other calculations of *Gos lo tsS-ba 
himself when he tries to correlate the date of the persecution 
With some later events of Tibetan history 

“Bn-ston Rin-po-che,” says *Gos lo-tsa ba,®* “basing him 
self on the words of an old woman, has stated that the 
Doctnne bad disappeared in the Iron-Fcmale-Hcn year, and 
was reestablished after the lapse of 73 years,*® m the year 
27. t- 48 28 /fr I 60 I 29 ’Gos to tsS-ba actoatly 

misquotes Bu-ston, who speaks of 70 years See Bu-ston u 211 
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Water-Female-Hen. But *Brom-slon-pa, who was very learned 
in the history of the Doctrine, said : ‘In the 78th year, which 
was an Earth-Male-Tiger year, (the Doctrine) reappeared. 
Atisa came to Tibet in the year Water-Male-Horse, which was 
the 65th year after the Earth-Male-Tigcr year.” 

What is meant here by the Earth-Male-Tiger year oj" the 
reappearance of the Doctrine ? According to the Tibetan 
calendar, we have three successive Earth-Male-Tiger years as 
A.D. 918,978 and 1038. In the present context, however, it 
can be taken only as A.D. 978. The reasons are clear. ’Gos 
lo-tsa-ba says that the Water-Male-Horse year of the coming 
of Atisa to Tibet was the sixty-fifth year after this Earth-Male- 
Tiger year and the Water-Malc-Horse year of Atisa’s coming 
to Tibet was A.D. 1042, it being preposterous to conceive it 
cither as A.D. 982 (the preceding Water-Horse year) or as 
A.D. 1102 (the succeeding Water-Horse year). On the autho- 
rity of 'Brom-ston-pa, *Gos lo-tsa-ba further argues that the 
Earlh-Male-Tiger year of the reappearance of the Doctrine 
was the 78th year of the destruction of the Doctrine. There- 
fore, assuming that the Eartb-Malc-Tiger year of the rcappear- 
ance.of the Doctrine was A.D, 978, we are led to conclude that 
*Gos lo-tsa-ba takes here A.D. 901 as the date of the destruc- 
tion of the Doctrine. In the Tibetan calendar, A.D. 901 Is 
also an Iron-Hen year, but not the Iron-Hen year of the 
preceding rab-byuh or A.D. 841, which ’Gos lo-tsa-ba pre- 
viously mentions as the date of the persecution depending on 
the Chinese tradition. 

We have already noted the same discrepancy of 60 years 
in 'Gos lo-tsii-ba’s calculations in connection with his date of 
the birth of Sron-btsan-sgam-po. Rocrichso further shows that, 
after taking A.D. 901 as the date of the persecution in relation 
to thedateofAtUa's comins to Tibet, all the subsequent calcula- 
tions of *Gos 1o-ts&-ba are based on the assumption that the 
date of persecution was A.D. 901 rather than A.D. 841. Here 
is only one example. 


50. Roerich BA L Intro, p. U ff; 6 Iij. 
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According to *Gos lo-tsa-ba, the famous Ubetan scholar 
Rin-chcn*bzan-po was bom in an Earth-Male-Horse year»i 
and he was 85 when Jo-bo Atlsa came to Tibet.®* Thus the 
Eartb-Malc-Horse >car of his birth is to be taken as A.D. 958. 
“At the age of thirteen/* adds *Gos lo-ts5-ba,** “he(Rin-chen- 
bzah-po) was ordained... Thus the year of the lo-tsa-ba*s 
ordination is the 70th year from the year Iron-Hen of the 
suppression of the Doctrine.** Assuming A.D. 958 as the year 
of Rin-chen-bzah-po*a birth, he was, according to the Tibetan 
mode of calculation, 13 years old in A.D. 970, an Iron-Horse 
year. This Iron-Horse year was the 70ih year from the Iron- 
Hen year of the suppression of the Doctrine, i.e. 69 years passed 
between the Iron-Hen year of the persecution and the Iron- 
Horse year of the Io-tsa-ba*8 ordination.* In other words, the 
Iron-Hen year of the suppression of the Doctrine is assumed 
here to be A.D. 90K 

To sum up : 'Cos lo-tsS-ba depends on two distinct tradi- 
tions for dating the year of the persecution of the Doctrine. 
According to the first— which is based on the Chinese annals—* 
it happened in A.D. 841, while according to the second — the 
source of which is not yet clear to us — it happened in A.D. 901. 
Roerich** comments, “The discrepancy of sixty years between 
the date of the Chinese annals and the Tibetan chronicles is 
difficult to explain.” The explanation perhaps awaits further 
researches into Tibrtan chronology. 


31 BA. 1. 68. 


32. n>. 


33. Ib. 


34. Roerich BA L Intro, p. xv. 
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28. The Subsequent Propagation 
of the Doctrine 

To the Tibetan Buddhists, the story of Atlsa in Tibet is 
that of the final reassertion of Buddhism in the Land of Snow 
after it went to pieces under the persecution of gLan Dar-ma. 
Though the beginning of this process is to be traced to a period 
earlier than Atisa and though in the initial stages the initiative 
for Buddhist revival was taken by a handful of surviving 
Tibetan Buddhists, their efforts were nebulous, sporadic and 
often misguided. From Jo*bo Atlsa came not only tbe greatest 
impetus for Buddhist renaissance but also the right direction 
for purifying the Doctrine then surviving in Tibet, i.e. for 
removing from it certain theories and practices which a section 
of the Tibetans wrongly mistook as the essence of' Buddhism. 
That is why, the story of Axisa in Tibet is usually told by the 
Tibetans beginning with what they call the period of tbe $ubse> 
quent propagation of the Doctrine. 

*‘The period which followed the year of the persecution of 
the Doctrine/* says Roerich, i “is one of (he darkest in the 
whole history of Tibet.” The Tibetan historians tell us that, 
thanks to the original initiative of three fugitive hermits, the 
continuity of the Doctrine was somehow maintained, though 
outside central Tibet (dBus and gTsan) and without any royal 
support. The first Tibetan king to have taken up the cause 
of Buddhism after gLan Dar-ma was a ruler of upper m^a*-ris, 
belter known in Tibetan history by his ordained name Yc-sc- 
*od, meaning Jnanaprabha, The history of Tibetan Buddhism 
after him is clear and the most important event In it is the 
coming of AtlSa to Tibet. However, the history of Buddhism 
between gLan Dar-ma and Yc-scs-'od is obscure and frag- 


t. D^LInifo. p. xiv. 
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mentary and the Tibetan authontics themselves are sharply 
divided over it. This is evident from the writings of Bu-ston 
and 'Goslotsa-ba, both of whom give their own accounts of 
the period after dismissing® various nval accounts Depending 
mainly on these two authorities* we may have a rough idea of 
some of the leading events of this period 

Three monks of the meditative monastery of dPal*chu-bo-ri, 
on coming to know that gLan Dar-ma bad rooted out the 
Doctrine, loaded some mules with Buddhist scriptures and fled 
to western Tibet They reached mNa’*ris, from there proceed- 
ed to ’Or and from 'Or went to Amdo (mDo-sroad) The 
names of these three monks are given as dMar-ban (i e the 
monk belonging to the dMar Lineage) Sakyamuui of gYor- 
btsod, gYo dge-’byun of Dran-ebun mdo, and gTsan rab-gsal 
of rGya. At Amdo they met a person who was to play a lead- 
ing role m the subsequent propagation of the Doctnne and 
was to receive the ordained name dGc-ba-rab*gsal, but was 
more famed as dGons-pa-rab*gsal According to *Gos Io-t«5- 
ba he was ordamed under the three fugitive monks But Bu- 
ston says that under them be was first made a novice. Later, 
wanting to be fully ordained, he bad to search for two more 
monks, because the minimum number of monks that could con- 
fer full ordination was five Heapproacbed dPal gyi-rdo-rje, the 
inspired saint who killed gLan Dar ma. ButdPal-gyi-rdo-rjecould 
not agree to it, because of his recent record of killing the king 
Eventually, two Chinese priests {ho-shan^ called Kc-van and 
Gyi van were found and, along with the three fugitive monks, 
they conferred full ordination on dGe-ba-rab-gsal Thus it 
appears that even after the defeat of the Cbmesc priests by 
Kamalaslla, some of them remained in Tibet and at least two 
played a significant role in the sobsequent propagation of the 
Doctrine 

According to ’Gos Io-t«a ba, dGc ba-rab*gsal was born m 
Ihc Water-Male Mouse year,*ic AD 892, and he died at the 
age of 84 m the Wood Fcmalc-Hog year.* % c 975, These dates 
2. Bu-stoo II 201ff,BAi 67. 3 Bu-stoo u 201fT , BA i. 

4 BA L 61 5 I 67 
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have an important bearing on the date of the persecutien of 
the Doctrine by gLah Dar-ma. Assuming the minimum age 
for ordination to be eighteen, the eariiest date of dGe»ba-iab- 
gsal*s ordination was A.D. 909-10. Thus the assumption that 
the Doctrine was destroyed by gLan Dar-ma in A.D. 841 will 
lead us to imagine that it took over seventy years for the three 
fugitive monks to come to Amdo and ordain dGe-ba-rab-gsal. 
The possibility of this being remote, it is more logical to accept 
the other date of the persecution, namely A.D, 901. 

In his 49th year,® dGe-ba-rab-gsal proceeded towards 
mount Dan-tig, where he "hlmseif ** built temples and jfwpu-s^ 
and resided for thirty-five years.® He made this “fiendless and 
peaceful forest” the centre of his activities and, according to 
*Gos lo-tsa-ba, ordained ten persons to whom the Buddhist 
revival owed a great deal. Bu-ston® gives the names of these 
ten men as : “five men of dBus, namely kLag-pa-lam-pa kLu- 
mes-tshul-khrims, Ses-rab-’brin Ye-ies-yon-tan, Ragli-tsbul- 
khrims-’byun-gnas, rBa Tshul-kbriijjs-blo-gros and Ye-les-blo 
of Sum-pa, and five men of gTsan, namely from Gurmo Rab- 
kha-pa-lo-ston and rDo-rje-dban-phyug, Ses>rab-sen-ge of Sab- 
sgo-lna*i-tshon-btsun, the two brothers ’Od-brgyad of m^Ta’-ris 
U-pa-de-dkar-pa ofPho-thon,— altogctherten men,”— evidently 
counting the two brothers as one. But be gives a somewhat 
different account of their ordination, according to which, along 
with dGc-ba-rab-gsal, the three fugitive monks and the two 
Chinese priests took part in conferring it. In Tibetan history 
these ten men arc famous as the Ten Men of dBus and gTsan, 
though, because some of them left no spiritual lineage, the 
Tibetan authorities sometimes mention Six Men instead of 
Ten. 

The activities of these Ten or Six Men, though meagre, 
could not have been much earlier than the coming of Alisa to 

6. /6.L67. 7. /6.I.65. 8. ft. i. 67. 9. Bu-ston ii. 702. 
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Tibet. 'Gos Io-tsa-ba*<* says, "When Alisa came lo Tibet, 
the disciples of these ‘Six *— Kbu. rNog and many others were 
still alive.” \Vc shall come to them again while discussing 
AtUa’s Tibetan career. ’Gos lo-tsa-bat' further says, "Atisa 
came to Tibet m the year Watcr-Malc-Horse (A D. 1042), 
which was the 65th year after the Earth-Male-Tiger year. At 
that time Sum-pa Ye-scs-blo-gros (Yc-ses bio of Sum-pa) 
one of the ‘Six Men of dBus and gTsan’, was still living, for 
in the letter, which had been sent by ’Brom-slon to the great 
scholars of dBus, conveying an invitation to come to wclcorre 
Alisa, stood the following sentence; ‘The leader, who bad 
first established the monastic vow, the great bhodovta Ye ses- 
blo-gros V’ Thus, if one of the leaders of Buddhist renai- 
ssance after gLan Dar-ma was alive in A.D. 1042, AD 901 
rather than A D 841 is lo be accepted as a wore plausible date 
of the persecution 


10 /£> I 22. 
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29. The Pious King Ye-ses-od 


The story of Tibetan Buddhism becomes clearer again from 
*Khor-lde alias Ye-ses-*od and his successors. From the Bud- 
dhist point of view, Ye-ses-*od was one of the most pious kings 
of Tibet. He renounced the kingdom and accepted the monk’s 
life. Further, according to the usual Tibetan accounts, he 
even sacrificed his life to the cause of Buddhism. It is, there- 
fore, interesting to note that this Tibetan ruler, to whom 
Buddhist renaissance in Tibet owed so much, was a direct 
descendant of gLad Dar-ma, who did bis best to annihilate 
Buddhism in Tibet. 

We may follow Bu-ston^ to see the descent of Ye-^es-’od 
from gLan Dar-ma : *‘Now, (he eldest wife of gLafi Dar-ma 
declared that she was pregnant with a child, and then, after she 
had sought and found a little child, she showed it saying 
It has been born to me yesterday. The ministers said to this 
A child born a day before cannot have teeth. Let him care- 
fully preserve the instructions of bis mother^ ! Accordingly 
the boy was known by the surname of Yum-brtan (preserving 
his mother’s word)... The younger queen (of gLan Dar-ma) 
had a son born in the year of the Wooden-Cow.* As she 
feared that the elder queen would kill the boy or carry him 
away, she held watch over him, keeping him constantly in the 
light, of the sun at day-time and of that of a lamp by night. 
Owing to this he was called *Od-sruns — ‘guarded by light’.” 

Yum-brtan and ’Od-sruns fought with each other and 
divided the kingdom into two parts, the former taking posse- 
ssion of the eastern provinces and the latter of western Tibet. 

1 . Bu-Jton lu 199 - 200 . 2. As Obermilkr says in his note, the mean- 

log of this Is not quite clear. 3. A.D. 857. Evidently, therefore, 
Bu-ston stsumes a date of gLafi Dar-nu’s death later than the date given 
by ‘Got lo-Ul-ba. Sec also Section 26, note 16. 
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“This unfortunate position” says S. C. Das “gasenseto 
incessant quarrels and disturbances, both the brothers con- 
stantly engaging in wars against each other. Thus, after the 
partition of the kingdom of Tibet the descendants of gXa -kbri- 
btsan-po ceased to exercise universal sway over the county. 
They became weak and imbecile in consequence of which they 
fell m the opinion and esteem of their subjects.” 

Bu-ston^ says that *Od-sruhs died at the age of 63. S. C- 
Das* gives the date of his death as A.D 9H0. His son was 
dPal-*khor-btsaD, who, according to *Gos Jo-tsa-ba’ and Sum- 
pa,* was killed by the subjects. He had two sons,® bKra-sis- 
brtscgs-pa-dpal and S’l-ma-mgon. The former remained in 
upper gTsah and the latter moved to m^a*-ri$ to the west of 
Tibet. From this time onwards mXa’-ns came to political 
prominence. 

5i-ma«mgon had three sons, — dPahgyi«ingoo, bKra-lis- 
mgon and IDe-gtsug-mgoo. The eldest son ruled Man-yut,*® 
the second son ruled sPu-rans and the youngest son ruled 
Shan-shun, which was the older name of Gu>ge. These three 
districts comprising the province of mKa’-ns were poetically 
described as “sPu-rans surrounded by snowy mountains, Gu-ge 
surrounded by rocky cliffs and Man-yul filled with Jakes 

According to 'Gos Io-t5a*ba,t* bKra-sis-mgon had two 
sons : ’Khor-re (’Khor-lde) and Sroo-ne (Sron-lde). while 
according to Bu-ston.ts *Khor-lde and Sroh-lde were the sons 
of lDe-gtsug*mgon. Sum-p3*< follows Bu-ston, whose account 
IS accepted also by S. C Das Francke** suggests that bKra- 
lis-mgon died without issue and bis kingdom was inherited 
by the dssccadints cT iVc~£tiu^^nt%oa, Tbts ts, theftforc, a 
point about which it is difficult to be exact. 

4 DasmJASB 1881 226 5 Bo>ftonij 200 6 PasinJASB 

1831. 236. 7 BA », 37. 8 So^i-pa 152. 9 Bo-slo^ Ti 2 0 » 

BAi 37. 10 BsMton ii 200 lays itwas the country of Mar : 'G®* 

|o>ts3 ba, BA i. 37, lays it to Mar.yui ; fotTowine Sua>-pa TS2, S- C. I>3« 
pvw iSe lura; n Man-yul : D-TED 362. For Mar-yul and MaS-ynl. »« 
Franckc ATT u 933' II. D-TED362. 12. BAt-37. 

13 . Bo-stoniJ 2C0 14 . Scni-ralST. 15. DatmJASBlSSl 236 

16. Friartrc AIT u. 9ia. 
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’Gos lo-tsa-bai^ and Sum-pa*® say that 'Kfaor-lde had two 
sons, called Nagaraja and Devaraja. The father and the two 
sons were ordained and the government was handed over to 
Sroh-lde.i® The ordained name of *)s.hor-lde was Ye-ses-*od 
or Jnanaprabha, though he is generally referred to by the 
highly respected epithets like Lha-bia-ma®® (devngMrw) or 
Lo-cben (pandita) and mKhan-slob-gcig-pa (the only gwru).®* 
According to Bu-ston, *Gos-lo-tsa-ba and Sum-pa, Sroh*lde 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE t RULERS OF WESTERN TIBET 

gLah Dar-ma 
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18. Sum-|»at52. 19. DA i. 37; Do-ston i. 212. 
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was succeeded by his son Lha-lde,®* who bad three sons, 
called ’Od*lde, Byan chub-’od (Bodhiprabha) and Sbi ba-’od 
(Santiprabha) Both Byan-chub*-od and Shi»ba-’od took up 
ordination and ’Od-ldc succeeded his father. 'Od ide was 
succeeded by his son rTse-lde.®* 

Whatever might have been the political importance of these 
rulers of western Tibet, they enjoy great prestige in Tibetan his- 
tory because they— particularly *Khor-lde and the successors of 
his younger brothers— played very important role in the Bud- 
dhist renaissance in Tibet after it was almost completely extinct 
incentralTibet,! e indBusandgTsan During the time of 'Khor- 
Ide and Sron-lde, says Bu-stoo,** “in dBus and gKsan religious 
discipline, the exposition of the Doctrine, and the study and 
preaching of it had altogether ceased *' Again, “the Doctrine, 
having been rooted out by gLan Dar-ma, bad, for a certain 
number of years, ceased to exist in dBus and gTsan In such a 
way the fire of the Doctrine, having begun in lower Tibet, 
spread and expounded through m>a’-ris ** 

The crowning achievement of the rulers of western Tibet 
was, of course, the bringing of AtUa This shaped the subse- 
quent religious history of the country But their effort to 
revive Buddhism in Tibet began some years before and this 
was mainly because of the mtiative of 'Khor-lde or Ye scs-’od 
(Joanaprabba) 

Bu-slon** says that Ye scs-’od “became the householder of 
numerous lo tsa-ba s and pandifa Among the Indian 
pandiia s brought to Tibet by biro the roost famous one appears 
to have been Dbarmapala And, evidently inspired by Ye ses- 
*od’s efforts, Lha Ide, son of Sron Ide, invited pandtia Subha- 
sita,*’ who seems to have taken part m the translation of Indian 
texts though not m any big scale The new generation of 
Tibetan translators after gLao Dar-ma’s persecution grewlargely 
as a result of the initiative of Ye-ses ’od. He Selected 21 young 

22 Bu-ston it 213 . BA i 37 , Strni pa 152. 23 BA i 37 

24 BD>5toou 200 & 212. 25 Ib i> 213 26 See supra 

Section I, p lOf 27 BQ-stonu.213 28 rCJCuiii S.inDovi. 
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men of Tibet for study in India,^® among whom Rin-chen- 
bzah-po (Ratnabhadra) shaped into the greatest and most 
respected of the Tibetan lo-tsa-ba-s. 

Yc-ses-*od builtso ‘*the incomparable and miraculous monas- 
tery” (anupama nirabhoga vihard) of Tho-lih (mTho-glin or 
ThoMding) at Shah-shuh (Gu-ge), probably with the help 
of Rin-chen-bzah-po.81 This monastery* described as “a 
cultural link between greater India* Pala Bengal and Tibet,”8a 
is still held in “high esteem by Hindu 5ony5si-s, who call it 
Adi-badri.”3S jt is situated on the upper Sutlej and, in the 
map of Turkistan, is called Toilingmat — mat{smad) meaning 
Mower,* i.e, the lower part of the city.®* ‘‘To visit Tho-lin by 
the shortest route from India one must reach Badrinath and 
then cross the main Himalayas by Mana Pass. ..It is situated in 
the deep gorge of the Sutlej river before it has crossed the 
Himalayas on its way to the Punjab.’*®® Sum*pa®® calls it 
Tho*lin-gser*khah, the Golden Temple of Tho-lih, and 
compares it with bSam-yas. “It has a celebrated temple in 
three storeys, said by some to be modelled afrer that of Buddha 
Gaya,*’®^ and contains frescoes and images reminiscent of 
Indian art at its best.®® It became an important centre of learn- 
ing, as is evidenced by the works in the bsTao-’gyur translated 
in this monastery,®® including the translation of one of the 
largest work on Indian logic done by Dipainkara himself, viz. 
the PramanO’YarUika-alamkara^tika by Jaya {Jina^.*o It was in 
this monastery that Dlpamkara also wrote his Bodhi-paiha- 
pradipa. 

29. Bu-stonii. 212: according to Sum*pa 181, ortbese2tmen IS were 
scholars and 6 attendants. 30. DA i. 84; Bu-ston ii. 213. 

31 Franckc AIT i. 2S; WaddeU L 283. 32. Chatferjee in JUPHS 

xui 30 33. lb. 34, Waddell L 283: Francte AIT ii. 100. 

35. Chatterjee in JUPHS xlii. 30-1. Incidentally, though AtUa's first Tibetan 
deitmation was the Tho-hfi rlbara. he followed a different route to it ; 
See Section 32. 36. Sum-pa 182. 37. Waddell L 283. 

3S. Chatterjee in JUPHS xlh. 31. 39. mDo xxiv. 5; xwl. 9 

txxxm. 1); xhv, 3; l«iv. 2; xc. 5. xctx-c; c.1: c.2; cxvi. 11; rG. xxxW. 9; xl. 15, 
IvU.Ulx. 141,170; Kxiii, 30. Ixxxii. 77, 81, 89. 40. See See. 6, 

Appendix B. 
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The Tibetan historians farther tell us that the zeal of 
spreading the true form of the Doctrine in Tibet led king 
Ye ses-’od even to sacrifice his own life “Lha-bla-ma Ye-ses- 
’od,” says ’Gos lo*tsa-ba,*i “though he had given up his 
kingdom, continued to act as commander of the troops. While 
fighting the Gar-log<* (Quarluq), he suffered defeat, and was 
thrown into prison (by them) The Gar*log said to Ye ses-’od : 
•If you renounce the refuge to the Three Jewels, we shall let you 
out of prison. Otherwise, produce gold equal in weight to 
your body, and we shall then free you ' For a long time be 
remained in captivity. The officials (of the kingdom) secured 
most of the required gold by collecting gold from m2fa*-ris 
Itself, and by levying tax on monks in dBus and gTsan How- 
ever they failed in collecting gold equal in weight to Ye-scs- 
*od‘s head. Then his ‘nephew* Byan cbub**od proceeded to 
see him m the Gar-log territory, and said to him : *Wc have 
now obtained gold equal m weight to your body ; when we 
shall find (the remaining) gold equal m weight to your bead, 
we shall come to invite you.* Ye-ses-’od replied *I have now 
become old, and am of no use to any one Spend the gold 
collected by you, to invite panditO’S in order to establish the 
Doctrine* They followed bis words and invited many scholars 
(from India), and thus established the teaching of the 
Doctrine ” 

In the life of Atisa translated by S. C Das we have a 
lengthy and highly emotional version of Ibis story : the king 
was captured by the Gar logs when he was collecting enough 
gold for the purpose of inviting some eminent Indian pandita 
and this was the parting message of Ye ies-*od to his “nepbew” 
Byan-chub ’od— “My son, you should preserve the tradition 
and the religion of our ancestors, that is of the utmost import- 
ance to us all. In my opinion m our country the laws based 
on Buddhism should be maintained My karma will not permit 
me to sec the wishcd-for reformation. I am now grown old, 

41 BA I 244-5 42, Rahnla in 2500 Years 233 conjectures that 

this “probably refers to a place named Gartog, which was situated to the 
north of the Manasasarovara lake and had a gold mine *’ 
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and verge on death’s door. Even if you succeed in releasing 
me, my life may not extend to more than ten years. In none 
of my former births, I believe, did I die for the sake of 
Buddhism. This time let me, therefore, be a martyr to the 
cause of ray religion. Do not give a grain of gold to this 
cruel roya. Take back the entire quantity of it that you may 
conduct religious services in the great monasteries and spend 
in bringing an Indian pnndiM to Tibet. If ever you send any 
messenger to the great Indian pandita Dipaipkara Sri-jnana, 
let this message of mine be conveyed to him : ‘Lba-bla-ma, 
the kfng of Tfhef, has fallca iato fM* hands of the raja of Gar- 
log while endeavouring to collect gold for diffusing the religion 
of Buddha and for the pnndifn himself. The pandita should 
therefore vouchsafe his blessings and mercy unto him in all his 
transformed existences. The chief aim of the king’s life has 
been to take him to Tibet to reform Buddhism, but, alas that 
did not come to pass 1 With a longing look to the time when 
he could behold the pandita's saintly face, he resigned himself 
absolutely to the mercy of the Three Holies.”** 

Such an emotionally surcharged account of the entire 
episode, evidently intended to provide a dramatic background to 
the story of Atisa’s invitation to Tibet, is likely to appear some- 
what unreal to the fact-finding mind of the modern historian. 
Was there really any Tibetan king called Ye-ses-’od, whose 
great enthusiasm to reform Buddhism in Tibet eventually 
resulted in the bringing of Atlsa there ? Francke, during his 
expedition to the Tibetan border, frankly wondered. The 
whole thing was perhaps only u fable 1 This scepticism 
explains his tremendous excitement when he first came across 
an inscription in the village of dKor below sPu, a plain on the 
right bank of the Sutlej, containing the name of Ye-ses-’od and 
belonging to his time. “I was told,'’ says he,** “that there was 
an inscribed stone in the village of dKor, below sPu, and went 

43. JBTS I. i. 14. 44. Francis AtT i. 19. 
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to examine it On the reverse of the stone is a Tibetan inscrip- 
tion of eleven lines While we were examining the stone, a 
Christian Tibetan, who was with us, began to read the first 
lines dPal Jha btsan poLha bla maYe ses When he had got 
so far, I suddenly remembered that I had heard of a per- 
son whose name began Uia^bla moYe-ses Bat what is the 
syllable following after Ye ses ^ It suddenly flashed on me 
that It was *od, and that Lha-bla maYe ses *od was the name 
of the royal priest, the early king of Gu ge, who had tried in 
vain to draw the famous Buddhist monk Atisa to his kingdom 
Did the inscription really contain his name-^a name which has 
not yet been traced anywhere We all went close to the 
stone, and looked at it from alt sides, even from below And 
lo, It was so The stone contained the full name of this famous 
personage of Tibetan history and the words following the 
name were sku ring la, meaning ‘m his lifetime * 1 was so 
overjoyed at the discovery of this important record that 1 
could not help jumping about in the field, and then embraced 
the Lama who was just on the point of becoming displeased 
with my treatment of his crop '* 

Franckc himself explains the cause of this great excitement 
“The story of king Ye ses *od is found m the second part of 
the Tib“tan historical work dPag bsamdjon bzan Up to the 
present, nobody had known whether the story contamd in 
those works was really true and whether the persons mentioned 
in It had actually lived ornol.Thisinscnplionofkmg Ye ses-’od 
is the first record which can be brought forward to confirm 
the statements of the Tibetan historians.”** Franckc comes 
across in other inscriptions*® the names of Rm chen bzan po, 
Byan chub«’od and of Atlw himself (Phul byun) and becomes 
fully convinced of the bistoncilyof Alila's invitation to Tiber 
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30. Tibet on the Eve of 
Inviting Atisa 


For understanding the nature of AtUa’s reforms in Tibet, 
it IS useful to begin with some idea of the religious setting of 
the country on the eve of his coming there. 

The learned Tibetan scholar Chos kyi-ni-ma^ says that 
after the destruction of the Doctrine by gLan Dar-ma “bLa- 
chen dGons-pa rab-gsal collected the remains of Buddhism 
from mDo (Amdo) and Lower Khams and Lo»chen Rin-bzan 
(Rin-chen-bzan-po) fostered (the remains of the Doctrine re- 
covered from) Upper mNa*-ris and increased the sangho’S of 
dBus and gTsan But some of them (monks) followed the 
Tantra and turned away from the Vinaya Some others 
followed the Vioaya and turned away from the Tantra. In this 
way, the Doctrine was divided Most of them bad allegiance 
to the siddhSnia only in words, and the full understanding 
of the Doctrine was, of course, far away. Even the semblance 
of the Doctrine was very rare. Specially during the destruc- 
tion of the Doctrine by gLan Dar-ma some of the Tantnkas 
wrote whatever fragments of the Tanlras remained in their 
memory, adding to these whatever occurred to their mind and 
claimed these to have been true Taotras, which omitted the 
essence of the Tantra Some others wrote purely fanciful 
things and called these the true Tantras Some others even 
said to ibeir wives ‘Prepare good wine for me , lam going 
to write a full treatise on Tantra today’ Then from India 
came one called the Red Acarya, another with Blue Robe, and 
others And they taught the false doctrine m the name of 
sbyor and sgrol They said sbyor {yoga) meant the union with 
women and sgtol {moksa) meant the killing of the living beings 


J. See Section 5, Appendix A 
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like the enemies In this way, many false doctrines were 
spread in the name of Tantra Because of all these there 
remained very few people with pure theory [drsti) and prac- 
tice {carya) ” 

To the Tibetan historians, the Red robed Indian Tantnka 
primarily responsible for popularising the corrupt practices 
in Tibet sometimes before the coming of Dipamkara- was 
more than a mere myth. He is usually mentioned as an 
a-tsa-ra,^ which, m Tibetan, signifies a corrupt acarya : in the 
religious dances of Tibet, an a^isa ra appears as a clown and 
as a caricature of the Indian brahmana His name is given as 
Prajnagupla (Ses-rab-gsan-ba) and is said to have been “a 
pand/r<7 of Oddiyana, who had become the disciple of Ratna- 
vajra, the Kashmirian** His eighteen important Tibetan 
disciples are mentioned astheRobber-monksCAr-tsho-ban-dC'S) 
kidnapping Tibetan peoples for oflcring human sacrifices to 
the dflftinl-s. Though some of the later Tibetan TSntnkas* 
wonld not deoouce this a^tsa ra and bis followers, according 
to the usual account, to “the Xtb century A.D. an Indian 
pandita PrajrlSgupta, who was also known by the name of 
acarya (a-tsa-ra) Sam-thabs-dinar-po ('the Red robed*) trzn 
slated the Phyag-chen-ihig-U-rgy'ud The eighteen Ar-tsho-bao- 
de-s were his disciples, according to some authors The doc- 
trine of the eighiecn Ar tsho-ban-de-s consisted of a corrupt 
form of Tantnc practices ; they kidnapped women and men, 
and used to perform human sacrifices during Tantnc feasts 
(ganacakra-puja) It is said that ibcir practices caused the 
Tibetan kings of Gu ge to invite dPal Atila.*** 

If Ye-ses-*od was really as ardent a Buddhist as the Tibetan 
historians want us to believe, it was but natural for him to 
feel greatly worried over such a situation. Buddhism, in its 
philosophical aspect, did inspire him But he was at a loss to 
understand how far the Tantrika practices alleged to be Bud- 
dhistic did really represent the true spint of the Doctrine 

2. BA- lu 697r and 1049f For o-r« nr.see D-TEO 1345 
3 BA lu 1050 4 Ib.tu 697-S 
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Wherefrom could he expect proper light to be thrown on 
this doubt ? It could only be India, though he had hardly 
any realistic idea of how fast Indian Buddhism itself was then 
getting transformed into various brands of later Tantnsin. 

We are thus told that Ye-ses-*od, deeply disturbed by the 
practices of the Tibetan Buddhists of his time, selected a team 
of young and talented Tibetans and sent them to India 
specially to find out how far the Tantnka practices were to be 
accepted as genuinely Buddhistic. Yc-ses-’od, says Bu-ston,^ 
“acknowledged the Vehicle of Philosophy {mtshan-nid-theg^pd) 
to be the Word of the Buddha, but as concerns the Tantras, he 
was in doubt as to their being the true teaching, since the 
Tantric exorcists indulged in perverse acts, as that of deliver- 
ance through sexual ecstasy, etc Accordingly, he selected 
21 young men, Rin chen-bzan-po and others, and sent them to 
India in order to study the Doctrine. But, with the exception 
of Rin-chen-bzan-po and Legs-pa*i-ses-rab, they died with- 
out having achieved their study. Rin chen-bzan po became 
profoundly versed in all the branches of Tantra and philo- 
sophy and, having Invited the pandi/a-s Sradhakaravarman, 
Padmhkaragupta, Buddhasrilanta, Buddbaphla, Kamalagupta, 
and others, achieved the translation of the philosophical part 
of the kanon and of the 4 diMsions of Tantra. In particular, 
many texts of the Yoga-tantra, the Gubya-sarnSja, etc were 
translated and the Tanlnc parts of Scripture revised.’* Sum- 
pa’s® Ncrsion of this is summed up by S. C Das as follows 
“Lha-bla-ma Yc-scs-’od fell disgusted with the Tantnc 
Buddhism which then prevailed in Tibet in an ahrming extent 
He doubted if that debased mysticism was at all Buddhism 
With a View to reform the degenerate and corrupt Buddhism, 
the king selected fourteen intelligent and assiduous >oung men 
headed by Rin-chen-bzan-po of mKa’-ns to proceed to India 
with SIX attendants for studying Buddhism They earned with 
them a large quantity of gold for presenting to the pandita s 
under whom they would study there. The kingcommanded them 
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to bnng With them, if possible, any of the eminent panditas 
such as the learned Ratnavajra of Kashmir, Dharmapala o 
Eastern liii}z.,pandiio Kamna of Ratnadvipa from the West, 
Prajnabala of Magadba, besides some very eminent scholar 
from among one hundred learned pandiiO’S of Vikramasila 
They were also told that among them there were two very able 

to do good to others. There were also at Vikramasila thirtj- 

seven panditas who were without equals m learning and moral 
virtues There was only one among them whom all regarded 
as the crown-gem of the religious men of India. There were 
ten other panditas out of whom eight were regarded as the 
ornaments of Jambudtipa and two as her eyes. In the first 
place, from among all these learned men the king commanded . 
‘Bring the best one, secondly bring the sacred precepts, and, 
lastly, bring images and rare books of value ’ Accordingly* a 
party of twentj-one men proceeded to tbeir destination, to gi'C 
effect to their respective missions Out of the twenty-one 
men, only three, {lo^ehen Rin<ben-bzan po, lo-ehw Grags- 
'byor-ses-rab and r>'og Legs-ses) returned to Tibet crowned 
with success. The rest did not came back. They all died in 
India and elsewhere. Though lhc«e three learned Lamas greatly 
improved the condition of the Buddhist Church by their 
example and exertions to the satisfaction of the king and his 
rojal uncle the Lba-bla-ma, yet the necessity for bringing to 
Tibet a great pandita reformer and holy man for the good of 
the general public was keenly felt ” 

Two points in particular are to be noted about the accounts 
just quoted 

First, though Ye ses-'od’s scepticism of the Tantnka practi- 
ces led him to send Rin-cben-bzan-po and others to India, 
Rin-cben bzan— po himself returned to Tibet as an enthusiastic 
follower of some form of Tantnsm itself. It is true that be 
grew into a critic of the “Tantras of the Older Believers” (the 
r5»in ma’i rgyud-’hom"^), refused to accept them as representing 
“pure” Tantra,* and that hts name is specially, assoaated* 


7 Tbese Tantra* arc not indoded in the bKa’-*gyur 
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with what the Tibetans call **the New Tantras” (gSan-snags- 
gsar-raa.io the Later School of Mystical Incantations). But 
whatever might have been the nature of reformed Tantnsm 
introduced by Rin chen bzan-po into Tibet the Tibetan histo- 
rians tell us that only at the age of eighty-five, as a consequence 
of his coming in touch with Atisa in Tibet, his approach to 
Buddhist religion had to be fundamentally altered From 
this we are led to infer that the Tantnka reforms be is reputed 
to have introduced into Tibet were in need of more basic 
reformations 

Secondly, though the Tibetan authorities mention several 
names of eminent Indian Buddhists in the two accounts we 
have quoted, these names, is so far as they are traceable m the 
history of Indian Buddhism, are but names of later TSntnkas 
Sraddhakaravarman, Padmakaragupta and Buddbasrisanta 
were famous representatives of the Gubya-samaja Tantra^® 
belonging to the Lineage of Buddhajnanap&da or Jfianap&da^ 
a Lineage that was introduced into Tibet by Rin-cben-bzan-po 
himself 1-5 Ratnavajra of Kashmir, referred to by Sum-pa, 
was also a famous Tantnka, probably a disciple of Maitn-p&t* 
and mentioned as one of the six gatekeeper panrf//a-s of 
Vikramaiila ; ‘*at the eastern (gate) Santi-pa ; at the southern 
gate VagUvarakirti ; at the western gate Prajnakaramali , at 
the northern gate Na-ro-pan-chen (the maliU’pandita Na-ro) , 
in the centre— Ratnavajra and Jnanasri 

We have some rough idea of the tune when these famous 
Tantnkas enjoyed prominence at the Vikramasila vihara 
“When lo-tsa-ba Rin-chen-bzan-po was nearing the age of 
fifty” two Tibetan scholars senlto India met them Since 
Rin-chen-bzan-po was born in A D. 958,” it was in the first 
decade of the eleventh century that these great Tantnkas were 
gate-keeper scholars at Vikramnlila. But Rm chen-bzan-po 
himself was sent to India by Yc-les-*od earlier than this He 
was ordained at the age of thirteen,!® i c m A D. 970, and 
10 BM 20tfr 11 See Section 33 12 DA i 373f 
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was presumably sent to India shortly aftert\ards, because ins 

said that be was sent (o India while very young. 

But how little did Ye ses-*od know that Indian Buddhism, 
towards the end of the tenth century, was merging impercep- 
tibly into Tantrism ! The study of the classical works of 
Buddhism which Santaraksita introduced into Tibet was fast 
detenoraling in India and Alisa himself, at the age of ibiity- 
one — 1 e. roughly forty years after Rin-chen-bzah-po*s coming 
to India— had to leave India and proceed abroad (Suvarna- 
dvlpa) for advanced studies in classical Buddhism.^” 

Therefore, though the Tibetan scbolarstellusthatRin-chen- 
bzan-po came thrice to Kasbmir*o and “attended on seventy- 
five pflnrfi/fl-s,”*t we do not expect him to have acquired a 
thorough grounding in classical or prc-Tantrika Buddhism. 
He acquired instead a profiacncy in the Tantras As a result, 
Ye-ies-’od’s efforts to reform Buddhism in Tibet could not be 
fully successful by the measures be himself took. IfRin-cben- 

bzan-po propagated a renewed veneration for the Tantras in 

Tibet, It is futile to expect the less learned Tibetans to remain 
aloof from the sexual and other practices which were deeply 
embedded m Tantrism and which bad moreover possible 
affinity with the age-old practices of the Bon religion. Cbos- 
kyi-ni-ma says that “id general’' the Bon-po-s are “great 
drinkers of wine and eaters of meat. They are not careful to 
refrain from female company.”** 

In any case the Tibetan bistorians tellustbatm spite of 
all that Ye-ses-’od did for Buddhism, bis “nephew” Byan- 
chub-’od, who inherited bis pious sentiments for Buddhism, 
continued to worry over the “corrupt” practices of the Tibetan 
Buddhists. This led him to invite Atisa to Tibet. As 'Gos 
lo-tsa-ba** pms It, “Byan ebub-’od thought: ‘Though many 
monks are found in the country of Tibet, there exist many 
wrong practices in respect of sb}or (sexual practices) and 

jgft?/ (ritual murder) in the study of Taotra. Some, who had 

19 See supra SecUoo 10. 20. BAi 352. 21. Ib utS. 
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practised these rites, preached extensively that one could obtain 
Enlightenment through (the mere acceptance) of the principle 
of Relativity (isnya/5, ston-pa-nid) without practising merito* 
rious works. Though the doctrine of the Pratimoksa had 
spread (in Tibet), those who practised the precepts of the Path 
of the Bodhisatlva had deteriorated. Now we desire to invite 
scholars who would remove these moral faults. Pandita-s^ 
invited previously, did excellent work in some parts of the 
country, but their work did not benefit the whole of Tibet. 
But if we were to invite the Venerable Master (Jo-bo-rje), he 
would be able to refute these heresies and thus benefit for the 
Doctrine would arise’.’* 

Such, then, were the conditions of Tibetan Buddhism in the 
background of which Atisa was invited to Tibet. The Tibetan 
historians, as we shall presently sce,®^ specially emphasise 
Atisa’s reform of those Tantrika practices that so much worried 
Ye-ses«*od and Byan-chub-’od. 

Bu>ston tells the story of bis invitation very briefly : Byon- 
chub-’od “gave gold to five men, Nag*tsbo TsbuUrgya) etc. and 
ordered them to select the translator rGya-brtson-'grus-sen-ge 
as their chief, and to invite a good pandita. Accordingly they 
invited Dlpamkara-sri-jnana.” For further details of this, we 
have to begin with the career of the two Tibetan scholars 
named by Bu-ston. 


24. Section 33. 25. Button iL 213. 
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The SansVrU equivaleni of the name of Tshul-khnms rgyal- 

bauJajasila He is more commonly referred to as Nag isho 

lo isa ba or simply Nag tsbo Viryasimha is the Sanskrit 
equivalent of the Tibetan name brTson-’erus scn-gc of rG>a 
These two Tibetan scholars played the most important role in 
inviting Alisa to Tibet, though Viryasimha died m Nepal 
while accompanying the Master to Tibet. That is why Nag- 
tsho alone is frequently mentioned as the Tibetan scholar who 
brought Atisa to Tibet 

“Nag tsho lo tsS ba was bora m the year Iron^Female- 
Hog,” i e AD lOll.t In the same year was bora another 
eminent Tibetan scholar called Kbu ston brTson**gnis gyun 
drufi, often mentioned simply as Khu ston * Nag tsbo was a 
native of Gan than of m^Ta'-ns* It is said that after reaching 
Tibet and before proceeding to the Tbo Im yihara Atisa spent 
about a month at the residence of Nag tsho * 

It appears that Nag tsho came twice to India* and only his 
second visit was with the assignment of inviting Atisa to Tibet 
* While he (Syan'CbuVod) was thinking thus/' says *Gos Jo- 
tsa ba,® “Nag tsho Tsbul kbnms rgyal ba,aDativcofGnn-lban, 
who lived as a monk, proceeded for study to India rGya 
brTson *gnis*sen gc acted as bis guide and he studied many 

I BA I 247 2. I 85 . 93 3D TED 22J 

Rahula in 2J00 Veari 234 makes an unfortunate confusion and gnes it"® 
absurd impression that Gun than pa and Tshul Ichnms rgyal ba 
separate per'ons *TTse upasakaGvm than pa had been to India and lived 
ll«re for two years Devaguru (Lha bls-ma) secured his servic« for th<* 
work- Gun-than persuaded bhikm Tshnl khnrra-rgyaVba (STiajaya or 
JayasTia) an inhatntast of Nag tsho and som* other people to accompany 
him ** Imdectally, Nag tsbo literally means ‘one with black face* and was 
presumably a tnbal name 4 Das m JBTS I i 27 The place is 

mention'd as Zo^a Qien-po 5 D-TED 731 6 BA I 245 
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doctrines with the Master and several other scholars. On his 
return to Gun-than, Lha-btsun-pa (Byan chub-'od) called him 
into his presence and said to him ‘You must go and invite 
the Venerable Master (Atisa) Should you succeed in pleasing 
me by inviiing him, later 1 shall make you pleased. You 
should not transgress the command of me, known as the king * 
Nag-tsho after receiving the king's command" proceeded to 
India 

*Gos lo-tsa ha’s assertion that already during his first visit 
to India Nag-tsho “studied many doctrines with the Master" 
does not agree with the life of AtUa translated by Das in 
which a passage quoted from Nag-tsho’s “own narrative" 
describes the great thrill be experienced when he had the first 
sight of Atisa at the Vikramasila vihara^ and this during his 
second visit to India. Evidently Nag-tsho did not meet Atisa 
during his first visit to India, though the account of bis first 
visit itself need not be doubted because Byan-chub-’od was 
likely to entrust the task of inviting Atisa only to a Tibetan 
who had already some knowledge of Indian conditions and 
Indian language In the life of Atisa translated by S C. Das, 
Byan-chub 'od tells Nag-tsho, “Now Vmayadbara, that you 
are accustomed to hot climate and are acquainted with the way 
to India and can talk and interpret the Indian language, you 
should go as our envoy to bring him to Tibet ”8 

In Ibis biography wc have some more details of Nag-tsho’s 
first visit to India When Byan chub-’od felt the need of “the 
services of a worthy envoy” to bring an eminent Indian pan- 
diro, “he was told that there was a certain Buddhist scholar, 
a native of Gun than, belonging to the family of Nag-tsho who 
was \ersed in Sanskrit. Hts name was Tshul-khrims-rgyal ba, 
and though a young man of twenlyscven years, he was well- 
^erscd m the Vinaya of Buddhist monachism and was there- 
fore well-known under the epithet of Vinayadbara. As he had 
been to India for studying Sanskrit, the king’s selection fell 
upon him At this time Tshul-kbrims having studied the 


7. See supra Section 15, pp. I3Sf 
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Abhidharma and other Buddhist works, during a residence 
of two years in India, was on his way back to Tibet He bad 
become an accomplished lo-tsa»ba and Buddhist scholar, having 
translated several Sanskrit works such as the Arya^saiyo dvaya 
(Two Great Truths), its commentary, the Sarasamgraha by 
AtUa, its commentary by Bhumtgarbha, Ratnamala, Yogacarya 
and its synopsis At the monastery of Kusumapuri, he bad 
translated the hymns called Vojradharmagita ’* 

The translation activity attributed here to Nag Isho is not 
corroborated by the bsTan.’gyur Dipamkara*s treatise on 
the Two Truths called the rfraja-orolfl/’fl® in this collec- 
tion IS found to have been translated by Viryasimha. Bhumi- 
garbha or Ksitigarbha is not found in the bsTan-'gyur as the 
author of any treatise t® However, it appears from the above 
account that Nag tsbo, after his first visit to India, returned to 
Tibet at the age of twenty seven and that during this first visit 
he spent some time at the (Cusumapur! 'fihUra, which, accord- 
ing to Sum pa, tt was situated at Vailall and was the reputed 
centre of the second Buddhist council. 

'Gos lo tsa-ba does not provide us with the date of Virya- 
simha’s birth. The year of bis death seems to be A D 1041— 
thelron-Femalc-Scrpcntyeartbat AtUa spent in Nepal en route 
to Tibet IS 

According to *Gos lo-tsa-ba. Nag tsho was accompanied 
by Viryasimha during his first visit to India The biography 
of Atila translated by Das does not say this in so many words, 
though according to it when Nag tsho reached Vikramasila 
during his second visit to India and met Viryasimha there, the 
latter recognised bun and said, **Are you not my pupil Nag- 
tsbo***^* The two Tibetans koew each other before their 
reunion at the Vikramasila vihara 

According to *Gos 1o*tsa ba*s account also Viryasimha was 
residing at the Vikramasila vihara when Nag-tsho reached it. 

9 mDo XXIX 9 , xxxm 3 No work called Sarasamgraha by AlTsa is 
found in tbe WTan-’gyur 10 Ksiiigarbha is mentioned as the 

translator only of rO XV 2, 11 Sum pa 42 12 BA i 247 

13 Das ID JBTS I i 17 
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Nag'tsho and his party, says *Gos lo*tsa-ba,i* “reached 
Vikramasila during the night. While they were reciting pray- 
ers in Tibetan, rGya brTson-'grus-sen-ge, who was sitting on 
the roof of the entrance hall, overheard them, and shouted * 
‘Are you Tibetans Tomorrow we shall meet surely * On the 
next day rGya brTson-’grus sen-ge led Nag-tsho into the pre- 
sence of the Master” It thus appears that though Nag-tsho 
went back to Tibet after spending about two years in India 
during his first visit, his companion Vuyasimha stayed back 
and continued his studies at the Vikramasila vihara But 
S C Das says that ViryasimbaalsovisitedVikramasilalwice,^^ 
without telling us anything about bis first visit 

*Gos lo-tsa ba has nothing more to say about Viryasimfaa. 
This is somewhat strange, for it is clear from the evidences of 
the bsTan-’gyur that presumably during the period he spent 
at the Vikramalila vi/i3rfl Viryasimha became a skilled lo-tsa- 
ba and he was perhaps the earliest of the Tibetan translators 
who worked directly under Dipamkara. 

The bsTan*’gyur contains a considerable number of works 
translated by Viryasimha under Dlpamkara Interestingly, 
Dipamkara is not the only Indian pandita under whom Virya- 
simha worked as a lo-tsa ba The ^ri-cakra^samvara stotra- 
sarmrtha-siddhi-visuddha’Cudamam^nama^'* of Siddhac5rya 
Dvarika-pa was translated by upadhyaya Dharmavajra of 
Kashmir and fo-tsa-ba brTson-'grus-sen-gc (Viryasimha) of 
rGya. Though mentioned as a translator of four other works 
included in the bsTan-'gyur,i® we have hardly any more 
knowledge of this Dharmavajra The Dohakosa panjikS nama^^ 
was translated by upadhyaya Jayadeva of India and lo tsa-ba 
of rGya ; the latter was possibly the same as Viryasimha, 
though the Indian pandita Jayadeva was by no means a very 
prominent one.*® Another work m the bsTan-*g>ur*i appears 

14 DAI 245 6 15 D-TED 306 16 See Appendix D 

17 rG xti 11 18 rG %n II xxvl l.xxxv 3 Ixxxu 65 

19 rG xWi 44 20 Jayadeva n mentioned as a tran»Iator of 

rG.lxvi 18 rGjral bs I lha ii mentioned as a translator of rG xlvi 44 and 
xWm. 145 21 rG wvj 7. 
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to have been translated by Vityas.mha, though we have no 
knowledge of the Indian panJIla under whom this translation 
was done. Though these translations are minor in importance, 
Viryasimha’s work direetly under Dipamkara shows that he 
became one of the most promising lo-tsd-ba-s trained in 
India. 

During the journey to Tibet, AtUa originally chose Virya 
simba as his interpreter, though he could not reach Tibet m 
Atlsa’s party. “On the way”, says Bu sion,** “rCya brTson- 
’grus-sen ge died and they arrived, having appointed Nag tsbo 
to be interprete *’ The life of Atisa translated by S. C Da* 
gives us a more detailed account of Viryasimha’s death. He 
was already sick before Atlsa’s parly started for Tibet— “laid 
up with fever at §r1 NSlanda, in consequence of which he had 
to be carried in a dooly to Vikramaslla “** After Atisa s 
party reached Nepal, he “had a relapse of fever. At the time 
of proceeding to Palpa, hts illness took a serious turn * ** 
Tibetans— including *Brom*stoo-pa**— view Viryasimha’sgra'* 
illness as the consequence of bis learning some secret charm 
under a Tirthika Tintrika. But they also give us a realistic 
account of the measures taken by Allla’s party to evade the 
difTiculties that were likely to result from Viryasimba’s death 
m Nepal. “tGya*brtson lay in bis death bed On this side of 
Palpa, according to the custom of the country, when a stranger 
dies m the bouse of the host, the latter gels his property 
rGya-brtson was carried to the riverside where the party baited 
for the night. iGya>brtson breathed bis last that mghl m 
consequence of which his property was saved Some of bis 

books were left in the host’s place which be himself bad left 
m the host’s charge. Along with them the commentary of the 
work called the Principal Stns,^^ which was translated by Atisa 
and rGya brtson happened to be left It was afterwards recovered 

22. Bu-«onii 213 23 JBTS I i 23 24 Ib 26 

25 Jb 26n. 26 It ts difficult to identiry ihe work referred to 

Atua’s work on the ten pnoapal sins, namely, the DaSa-ckusah karma' 
patha (deiana), mDo Mxi 21 & xxxiii 19, as preserved in the bsTan *gyor, 
was translated by JayasTla under AtTla. 
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and esteemed as one of the best translations among the trans- 
lated sacred texts.’’^'^ *Brom-ston-pa*s account of Viryasimha’s 
death, as quoted by S. C. Das,®® is as follows : “All means 
to cure him having failed, rGya-brtson died at midnight. They 
disposed of his dead body secretly by taking it to the riverside. 
In the morning his clothes and beddings were carried in 2 i-dooly 
to show as if be was still alive and medicines were being 
administered to the sick man. This was done with a view to 
avoid the government investigation about the cause of his 
death which would in consequence cause unnecessary delay and 
trouble.” 

It was only natural for Atlsa to be greatly moved by the 
death of such a faithful and talented Tibetan disciple. “The 
death of so good and accomplished a lo-tsa-ba like rGya- 
brtson made Atlsa very much distressed at heart. He said : 
'My going to Tibet, it appears, will not be of much value. Now 
that my tongue has dropped off, I shall not be of service to 
the Tibetans. It is a pity that amongst the moral merits of the 
people of Tibet, there was not one by which rGya-brtson could 
be saved from an untimely death.*’®* Nag*tsho tried to con- 
sole the Master by offering his own services and by adding that 
there were many accomplished Sanskritlsts in Tibet eager to 
serve him. Alisa had no other alternative than to depend on 
Nag-tsho as the Tibetan interpreter. “However, as you arc 
the best among all the lo-tsa-ba-s,’* said he to Nag-tsho, *T 
shall also be able to learn to speak Tibetan from you.”*® 

There is no doubt that of all the Tibetans Nag-tsho had the 
longest association with AtUa. It is repeatedly asserted that 
he attended for 19 years on the Master.® ^ How are these 
nineteen years to be accounted for ? 

After reviewing the controversy over the dale of Alisa’s 
death, ’Gos lo-lsa-ba comes to the definite conclusion that it 
must have been the Wood-Male-Horse year. i.e. A.D. 1054.®* 

27. jBTSI.1.26. 28. /&. 26n. 

3t. UM.26I :32I.JRTSl.i.7n. 

32. BA 1.216. 
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According to the same historian, Atlsa left India for Tibet lo 
A D. 1040 9* Though Nag-tsho was not actually present by 
the death-bed of Alisa, wc may perhaps assume that the 

calculation of the 19 years ocrlooks the brief period he was 

absent from Ati£a just before the Master’s death Thus, from 
A.D. 1040 to A D. 1054, we have an account of [14 or] 15 years 
during which Nag-tsho attended on Alisa How arc the re- 
maining [5 or] 4 years to be accounted for Evidently, these 
were the years that Nag-tsho spent in India under Alisa, during 
his second visit to India when he came with the mission of 
inviting Atisa and stayed mainly at the Vikraroasila vthara. 
In the life of Atisa translated by Das, how ever, is said, “From 
the time that Nag-tsho bad arnsed at Vikraroasila till bis 
departure, fall three years had elapsed.”*^ The discrepancy 
between this statement and that of ’Gos lo-tsS-ba, there- 
fore, amounts to a dilTercnce of about one year [in Tibetan 
calculation] of Nag-lsho’s stay at the Vikramalila nhSro 
The story of how he lovited Alisa to Tibet is told m detail 
ID Aliia’s biography translated by S C. Das, which claims to 
be based on Nag tsho’s own communication. But there is one 
peculiarity about the story of this communication itself. When 
Phyag-sor-pa approached him for learning this account, Nag- 
tsho said, *T am well-versed in that for 1 know how we brought 
him here. 1 served him fora period of mnctccn years. Till 
now nobody except you has ever inquired of Alisa's h/c on<l 
doings This, to say the least, is peculiar and it is incor- 
ceivable that the alleged indifTerence was due to any want 
of veneration for Alisa, for already during Phyag-sor-pa’s 
time the bKa’-gdams-pa sect was well-organised, to the 
followers of which Atisa was practically deified Could it be 
that the indifference of which Nag-tsho complained was really 
due to some loss of prestige that Nag-tsho himself suffered ? 
*Gos lo-l$a-ba mentions bow, because of bis absence from the 
Master’s death-bed, Nag-tsho was discredited among the 

33 Ib « 247. 34 1b u 260. 35. JBTS 1 i. 23. 

36. JBTS L 1. 7o , emphasis added. 
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followers of the bKa*-gdams*pa sect. From Atisa himself» 
according to *Gos lo*tsa-ba,*^ Nag«tsho came ^ to- know 
the great fame of the Kashmirian pandita Jnanakara. When 
Atisa was nearing his death, Nag-tsho “received at sNe-than a 
message saying that Jnanakara had come to Nepal. Nag-tsho 
seeing that the health of the Master was deteriorating, did not 
wish to separate from him, but feeling that he would be unable 
to meet the pandita (Juanakara), he felt sad. Afflicted by 
sorrow, his body became emaciated. Then the Master himself 
ordered him: ‘It is difflcult to meet ko/ySna-m/rro-s of the 
Mabayana. You, lo-tsa-ba, should go yourself ! I also shall 
not remain for long, and we shall meet in Tusita.* Then Nag- 
tsho made the following two requests : that he might be given 
at the time of his death permission to be reborn in Tusita in 
the Master’s presence, and that the Master should appear at 
the time of the consecration ceremony of the image of the 
Master which will be unveiled in bis native place. The Master 
promised him. With reference to this story, the bKa*-gdams- 
pa-s of later times imputed that the lo-tsl-ba, who bad left the 
Master at the time of the Master’s passing Into nirvSna, did 
not keep (his) vows, Sar-ba-pa expressed bis disapproval of 
this in the account written by him : *Tbe present day’s lack 
of felicity is due (to the action) of this lo-tsa-ba. But our 
bKa*-gdaras-pa-s are often addicted to slander.* In connection 
with this (it must 6c added) that m general, when the Master 
came to Tibet, 'Brom-ston acted as supporter (bdag-gner) and 
helper, and the Master used to open bis Mind to him only.*’*® 
Nag-tsho*a ambition of translating more and more texts 
under famous Indian pandita-s was apparently satisfied. After 
Dipaipkara’s death, says *Gos lo*ts3-ba,*® “Nag-tsho translated 
many texts, assisted by Ju&nlikara, the Nepalese S5ntibhadra, 
Ktsna-samaya-vajra and others.” He did, in fact, become one 
of the greatest of the Tibetan translators, as is obvious from 

37. BA. L 260 38. 75.1.260-1. 39. 75.1.261. 
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the large natnber of works io Cbc bsTao-’gyur translated by 
StHI, with bis long associalloo with Dlpamkara be 
failed to be a leader of the religious sect founded by the Master 
in Tibet. But more of this later. 


40. Tb2 bsTan-'g^ Costaim Over one bandred and twentyfo'C vrorts 
Ixacslawd by Jayaula of Kag-tsbo. 
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There is considerable controversy among the modern 
scholars concerning the exact date oF Dipamkara’s departure 
for Tibet. Even the real problem of this date is sometimes 
wrongly posed. Thus, e.g., R. C. Majumdar^ says, “the date 
of his departure has been fixed by various authorities at f038, 
1039, 1040, 1041 and 1042 A.D.** What is overlooked, however, 
is that the authorities referred to express themselves on the 
possible dates of two difierent events altogether. These are : 
i) Dipamkara’s departure from India and ii) his arrival in 
Tibet, or, more specifically, at m^a*-ris. From the point of 
view of precise dating, the difference between the two events 
is material. Apart from the time taken for the journey, AtUa 
spent about a year in Nepal en route to Tibet, and be also 
hatted, though for brief periods, at different places, like the 
shores of the Manasasarovara lake, which be admired much. 
Between the date of bis departure from India and his arrival at 
ni^a*-ris, therefore; it is reasonable to assume a gap of about 
two years. Yet R. C. Majumdar, in bis above statement, lumps 
together different views expressed by different scholars on the 
possible dates of these two events. This is clear from the 
references on which the statement is based. Thus : 

1038; JASB. 

1039 : S. C. Das. Indian Pandits, pp. SO, 70. 

1040; Levi, Wrpa/, il. p. 189 ; dPog-bsam-ljon-bsah, index, p. hv. 

1041; /HQ.\lp.l59. 

1042: //45B. 1881. p. 237. 

Of these, A.D. 1038 is suggested by S. C. Das (in JASB 
1891. 51) as the year in which Atlla “visited’* Tibet, the pre- 
sumption of this being that he left India earlier. Again, A.D. 
1041 is suggested by D. C. Bbattacharyya (in 7^0 vi. 158) as 

1. R, C. Majurodar in Hn 1, 145. S. K. Challcrjec In HD I. 3S7 e%-en tsyt 
that DlpatnVara to Tibet about 1035 A.D.” 
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the ytar in which '‘Atlsa left for “nbel**, which means that he 
reached Tibet later. Interestingly in J/15B 1881. p. 237, S. C 
Das himself says, “he (Alisa) quilted his monastery Vikrama 
Sila for Tibet in the year 1042 A.D..” assuming thereby that 
be could not have reached Tibet before A.D. 1044 ! 

- This bewildering variety of dates suggested by the modern 
scholars js at least partly because of a somewhat casual atti- 
tude to the Tibetan evidences, on the basis of which alone the 
dates can be correctly ascertamed. This is apparent from how 
S. C. Das, in his dificrent contributions, expresses different 
yiews on the date, though, curiously enough, the source on 
which he ultimately depends is not necessarily different. Thus, 
e.g., on the basis of the JfeVin/g,* be says, “Prabhu Srlmat 
Alila (Jo-bo dPal-ldan AlUa) arrived at m^Ta’-ris in A.D. 
1038-** Though Fraocke* and Waddell* accept this date and 
though this is perhaps also the basis of the assertion of S. C 
Das himself Jo JASBlS9lp.5l that Atila “visited** Tibet in 
A.D. 1038, It is necessary to remember that the Re*u~m!g U the 
chronological table of important events, ete., contained in 
Snm.pa*8 dPag-bsam-ljon-bzon and, therefore, contains the view 
of Sutn-pa himself.* Though the printed Tibetan version of 
this work does not contain the Re'u-mlg, S. C. Das, while 
editing this version, adds an English Index to it and the Index 
(p. liv.) mentions : “Naya Pala,.,. one of the celebrated kings 
of the P^la dynasty, during whose reign (aboot A.D. 1040) 
Dlpamkara SrijnSna (AtUa) visited Tibet’* 

Yet Sum-pa himself leaves nothing vague about the dales 
of AlTla's departure from India and of his arrival at m^a*-ris. 

"At the age of 59”, says he,* “by the end of the Iron-Dragon 
year, along with the two lo-tsS-ba-s, he reached Nepal from 
India and stayed one year in the country of Anantaklrti at the 
Samatba vihara... Then in the Water-Horse (year), he reached 
God-tban mTbo-ldin (Tho-lin) of mi«a*-ris province of Tibet.” 

2. S. CDutn JASB1U9.40. 3. Fraocke AIT u- ITJn- 

4. Waddill L 34n : la ERE H. 194. 5. S. C. Das, Intro, to 

p, Li ; m JASB 1887. 37r. 6 Sua-pa 185. SeeSec, 3. AppeeClx A.' 
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What, then* does Sum-pa mean'^ here ‘ by* the ‘ Ircfn-Dfagdii 
and Water-Horse years ? In Ihe.Tibetan calendar, -three sue*- 
cessive Iron-Dragon years are A'.D* 980, 1040 and llOO'-wbile 
three successive Water-Horse years are A,D. 982,1042 ^nd 
1102. Since Atisa was indisputably a contemporary of Naya- 
pala of Bengal, it would be as preposterous to accept the 
Iron-Dragon year of the above passage as A D* 980 or A.D. 
1100 as it will be to take the Water-Horse year as A.D. 982 
or A.D. 1102. In other words, Sum-pa*s statement is .to be 
taken only in the sense that towards the end of A.D. 1040, 
AtUa reached Nepal from India, and, after spending a year 
there, he reached m^fa’-ris in A.D. 1042. Moreover, in the 
Tibetan calendar, between an Iron-Dragon year and a Water- 
Horse year there intervenes an Iron-Serpent year. Therefor^, 
Sum-pa*s statement contains the additional suggestion that 
AtUa spent the Iron-Serpent year or A.D. 1041 in Nepal. 

All these fully agree with (he dates given by *Gos l 0 '(sa*ba. 
“The master,** says he,’ “who was bom in ibe Water-Male- 
Horse year (A.D. 982), .m his 57(h year [evidently a misprint 
for 59th year], in the year Iron-Male-Dragon (A.D. 1040) left 
India. The Iron-Fcmale-Serpcnt year (A.D, 1041) the Master 
spent in Nepal. In the year Water-Male-Horse (A.D. 1042), 
the Master proceeded to mfla’-ris.’* Elsewhere also ’Gos 
lo-tsS-ba says* that the year immediately preceding that of 
AtisVs arrival at tn2i^a'-n's was an rron*Femafe-5erpen( year 
orA.D. 1041. 

The way in which *Gos lo-tsa-ba seeks to be absolutely 
Certain about a date is by linking it with A D. 1476, a Fire-Ape 
year, which is the year of the composition of his own work. 
The date of Atlla*s arrival in Tibet being for him a crucial 
one, he makes two statements in which he establishes this date 
according to this method. '*In general.*’ runs one of these,* 
“from the coming of the Master to Tibet till the present Firc- 
Male-Apc (year : A.D. 1476) — 435 years have passed.” The 
olhert® is : “495 years have passed from the birth of the 

7. BA k 247. 8. /f». i.7t. 9. /ft. 1.283. 10. /ft. 1 267. 
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Vraeiable Master (A.D. 982) to the Fire-Female-Ape jear 
[evidently a mis-translation of me-pho-spre'u meaning c ir 
Male-Ape year). Since the Master's coming to mKa'-ris this 
year is the 435th year.” It needs only to he rememhered tba 
according to the Tihetan mode of recioning years, 435 years 
elapse between A.D. 1042 and 1476. 

We have already seen'i some examples of how the Water- 

Horse year or A,D. 1042, as the year of Alisa’s coming to 
Tibet, is taken by ’Goa lo-ts5-ba as a cardinal dale for Tibetan 

chronology. We may have a few more examples of bow he 

connects the same dale with the dates of certain other im 
portant personalities of the religions history of Tibet. 

The great Tibetan translator Rin-chen-bzan-po was bom in 
A,D. 958,1* an Eanh-Male-Horse year. “When the lo-tsa-ba 
Rin-chen-bzan-po was eighty-five, Atlsa (Jo-bo-rje) came to 
Tibet and met him.”t* In the Tibetan view, Rin-chen-bzan-po 
was 85 in A.D. 1042. “In the cightyfifth year of the lo-tsS-ba 
Rio-chen-bzafi-po,” repeats ’Gos lo-tsi-ba,>* “in the year 
Water-Male-Horse (A.D. 1042), AtUa reached m^a'-ris.” 

’Brom-ston-pa, the foremost of the Tibetan disciples of 
Atisa, died In the year Wood-Malc-Dragon, i.e. A.D. 
and this was “twcntylhrec years after the coming of Atisa to 

Tibet,”*® Here, again, the dale of Alisa’s coming to Tibet is 

assumed to be A.D. 1042. 

Rin<ben-sHin-po was boro in the Water-Male-Ape year,*^ 
ie. A.D. 103Z “When be was eleven, the Master came to 
Tibet.”** 

Cbad-kha-pa died in A.D. 1175, because it was followed 

by the Fuc-Male-Ape year or A.D. 1176.** “From the arrival 
of the Master in Tibet till the death of Cbad-kha-pa — 134 
years (elapsed).”*® 

More examples are not necessary. ’Gos lo-ts§-ba seeks to 

11. See Sections 2! & 27. 12. BAL6S. 13. Jb. 

14. Zy.i,123,cf.i.250. 15. tt.u 186; cf 1.264. 

16. fb.ull. 17. 73.1.286. 18. Jb. 

19. ;5. 1.282. 20. Ib. 
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establish beyond any doubt that Atisa arrived * in Tibet 
(m^Ta’-ris) in A.D, 1042. Therefore, allowing a reasonable 
time for the journey and (admitting that he spent a year in 
Nepal before proceeding to mNa'-ris, we may depend on the 
following dates : » > ‘ - ‘ ' 

i A. D. 1040 — Atisa left India for Tibet. • • ‘ ■ 

. A. Di 1041 — he spent in Nepal. 

A. D. 1042 — he reached in^a*-ris. ' ' 

*• Our main source for a descriptive account of AtUa’s 
departure from India and of his journey to Tibet is the bio- 
graphy translated by S. C. Das, which, as we have noted, 
claims some special importance from the tradition of being 
based on^the personal communication of Jayasila (Nag-tsho) 
to Phag*sor«pa. It is true that some of the Incidents recorded 
in it are for us without much of historical^ value, while those 
that appear to be historically significant are not necessarily 
corroborated by collateral evidences. Still our starting point 
is this biography and our main efi'ort should be to seek for 
corroborative evidences, as far as possible, for the narration it 
contains. 

Atisa’s decision to accept the Tibetan invitation appears 
to have 'Originally been a secret one.*^ He apprehended in 
particular the possibility of the required permission being 
Tcfused by the sthavira of ibe Vikramaiila monastery. Accord- 
ingly, the preparations for the journey were secretly carried 
out, though, when the sthavira came to discover Atila’s real 
intention, he granted him the permission somewhat grudgingly. 

A question is sometimes raised as to bow far the disturbed 
conditions in eastern India caused in particular by the Muha- 
mmadan invasion influenced AtUa's decision in favour of the 
Tibetan invitation. Bell thinks that it largely did so : Atlla, 
in his view.*3 was one of the ‘‘Pandits who flocked to Tibet” 
when the “Muhammadan invaders were establishing their 
power in the* plains of India and were attacking Hindus 
and Buddhists alike.” But this looks like an anachronism. 


21. SccSec.l5.pp. 130T. 


22. Bell RTSS. 
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That on the eve of Atisa’s departore for Tibet parts of 
India were actnally disturbed by Mnhammadan invasion need 
not be doubted In life of Alisa translated by Das, the 
stharlra of VikramaSila, while granting Jayasila the permission 
to take Atlsa to Tibet, said, ‘The looming signs prognosticate 
evil for India. Numerous Taruskas are invading India, and I 
am much concerned at heart May you proceed to your country 
with your companions and with Ail^ to work for the good of 
all living beings there ‘ *2 But this must not be consirtied to 
mean that the Muhammadan invasion elsewhere inlndiacaused 
m the Pala territory IQ A.D 1040 such a state of panic as to 
tempt Atila an escape in the Tibetan invitation Mohammad 
Bakbtyar’s invasion of eastemlndia and the devastation by biro 
of a Buddhist monastery, csoally mentioned as the final blow 
to Indian Buddhism, actnally took place about a century and 
half after Atila left for Tibet.** The invasion of Mahmud 
of Ghazni did not directly afiect the territory under Mabipala’* 
rule** and bis raid on the Soman&th temple (A D 1024/25) 
took place while Atifa was perhaps m Sovarnadvlpa 
studying under Dbarmaklrti »» Thus. Ibcxe is no evidence 
of any alarming condition caused by Mobamroadad idvasion 
in eastern India on the eve of Atiia’s departure for Tibet, 
though the stharira of the Vikramasila tiha^a might have 
fell uneasy about the Mnbaromadan invasion then taking place 
in other parts of India Further, as against Bell s view, it needs 
to be remembered that At1sa*s original plan was to visit 
Tibet for a period of three years only, after which be was to 
return to bis Indian monastery Tbt sthafira of Vikramasila 
told Jayasila, “I lend his services to your courtry for three 
years and after that you roust bnng him back here From 
’Gos lo-tsS ba’a account also it js clear that after spending 
three years m Tibet, Atila “was prepanng toreturnto India”*® 
and, in A D. 1045, the Master along with bis retinue journeyed 
back as far as sKyi ron,*» the town of western Tibet bordering 

23 JBrrSlL24 24 HBi.223.242, 25 IbuUi 

Smith OHII90ff 26 RaboU m 2S00 Ytart 250 27 JBTS 
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on Nepal.so Wbat prevented him from actually coming back 
to India is a different story altogether. This will be discussed 
in our next section. For the moment the point is that if Atisa 
fled in panic of the Muhammadan invasion he could not 
possibly have planned to return to India after spending only 
three years in Tibet. 

What, then, could have influenced him in favour of his 
acceptance of the Tibetan invitation ? Any answer to the 
question not based on the Tibetan sources would be at best 
conjectural, while, apart from certain stories of miraculous 
inspiration, the only thing that the Tibetan sources have to 
say about AtUa’s decision is that he was moved by compassion 
for the Tibetan people and the accounts of ups and downs iri 
the history of Buddhism in Tibet, was annoyed with the 
corrupt practices which he was told were passing for the true 
form of Buddhism In Tibet and that be was deeply touched 
by the report of how Ye*lcs**od sacrificed his life for the 
Doctrine.*® Dlpamkara must have fell that bis journey to 
Tibet at such an advanced age was going to have an adverse 
effect on bis health. But be was not perturbed by this thought. 
The typical Tibetan way of putting this is that “the Master 
consulted his tutelary deity and a yogini at Vajrasana, and 
these unanimously told him : ‘By all means go to Tibet ! In 
general benefit wiir arise for ‘the Doctrine, and m particular, 
great benefit will arise from your* association with the upasaha 
(*Brom-ston-pa). ’ But your life will be shortened by twenty 
years V The Master then tbou^t for himself : Tf benefit for 
the Doctrine and living beings were to arise, then (he shorten- 
ing of one’s own life did not matter.* He proceeded with the 
preparations for his departure.”** In other words, disregard- 
ing the possible consequences to his health Dlpamkara decfded 
to go to Tibet and this, as the Tibetans believe, dictated "by the 
consideration for the propagation of the Doctrine. 

30. D-TED 101 . ' 31. JBTS 1. 1 . 19f ; Bu-ston il. 213.' 
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L«viogtheVikrama551a «Mr». Dipamkara “ 

.„,arprc.ar V,kran.a of rG,a f Bodh 

other men, altogclhcrtwcUeptopIo, Atisa set o 

GayS Before leaving India, Atisa felt the nee o 

more the places «hereSiddhar.ha Gantama bad 

Buddha Atila visited Vajrasana and many other h y pi 

Then, along with the scholars, Ksiligarbha and 19 others, 

reached a small rihara on the frontier of India 

In the biography translated by S C Das, we have more 
detailsoftheparty with which Dipamkara started fw 

“AtiSa. accompanied by pandHa Bhumiga.bha, Nag tsh . 
rGya brtson. Bhumisangha, Viryacandra and a large retm”' 
out for Mitra viMru The monks of that monaste^ reee v 
him with veneration and demonstration of joy ff'”” 

with two servants. Nag tsho with six _and Atisa with twen y 

attendants set out from here to Tibet”** 

Thus apart from the two Tibetan disciples, we have n 

this list the names of three others who accompanied AtiSa 
Tibet They were Ksitigarbha (or Bbumigarbha), Bhumisang 
and Viryacandra ElsewhereSa the same biography mentions 
another companion as pandita Parahitahbadra 

Of these, pandita Ksitigarbha (or Bbumigarbha), as we 
learn from ’Gos lo tsa ba.»’ was “one of the five spccia 
disciples” of the Master He was the elder brother** 

famous Vajrapani (Phyag na), the renowned preacher of t e 
MahamudraTantra in Nepal and Tibet ** Since Vajrapani was 

bomtnA.D 1017. Ksitigarbha musthave been somewhat older 

Bhumisangha is described m the biography as ‘maharaja^ 
Bhumisangha. the royal monk, the principal disaple o 
Atisa and though it is said that he was ‘‘the king o 
western lndia”*i —or even "king of the whole of wMtern 
India who is majestic and bright in learning, who is mig y 
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be able to overpower the world***^ —we have hardly any 
positive historical knowledge about him. Nevertheless, to 
Atlsa’s biographer he was a great king “To him the king of 
kings also bow down his head. For the sake of the exalted 
dignity of this royal personage, the king of Nepal sent a large 
escort (about 425) up to the lake Ma-pham (Manasa* 
sarovara) ’*** 

About pandita Parahitabbadra, we learn practically nothing 
definite from the Tibetan sources. 

Most interesting, however, in the list of Dipaipkara*s 
Indian companions is the name of Vlryacandra The bio- 
graphy mentions him as a brother of Dipamkara ** This 
agrees with Nag-tsho’s stotra to Atisa, according to which, the 
younger brother of Dipamkara, who was originally called 
Srigarbha, “became the monk Viryacandra We have 
thus the interesting information that Dlpamkara's younger 
brother accompanied him to Tibet as one of his mook-follow- 
ers. But we bear no more of him. 

Another interesting thing mentioned m the biography is 
the gift of an elephant by Atlla to the king of Nepal The 
name of the elephant is given as Drsta-usadbi**^ and it is added 
that, while making the gift, Atlsa advised the king not to use 
the animal for any war purpose , the elephant was rather to be 
used for “carrying sacred objects, scriptures, symbols and 
images Granting factual basis for this, we may presume 
that Up to Nepal, Atlsa made the journey on elephant-back 
though the route he followed from Nepal to niKa*-ns precluded 
the possibility of taking the elephant any further. 

Alisa’s biographer docs not give us much detail of the 
route be followed up to Nepal But it is not difficult to infer 
From the Vikramaslla vihara he went to Buddhagaya and from 
Buddhagaya he proceeded to the Svayambhu caitya of 
Nepal Buddhagaya is situated within six miles of the 
modern town of Gaya and the Svayambhii caitya within 
two miles of the modern town of Kathmandu Roughly 
42 JBTS 1 I 30 43 /& 44 Ib 25 45 BA i 242n 
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speaking, therefore, Atila proceeded from Gaya to Kathmandu 
It IS perhaps reasonable to presume further that he went via 
modern Patna, for there is no reason to think that he followed 
any route other than the one traditionally followed by the 
traders and pilgrims, 1 e the old route connecting Patna with 
Kathmandu through Champaran “The principal route (to 
Nepal) for through traffic is that which runs through the 
British district of Champaran, with Kathmandu and Patna 
for Its two points of terminus *’** • 

One of the details given in the biography about Atisa’s 
journey up to Nepal is concerning a small monastery where the 
Master was warmly received * "Near the frontier, within the 
Indian territory, there was a small Mhorn When Atisa and 
his party reached the place the pnesily community {sangha) of 
the monastery gave him a very warm reception To this 
S C Das adds the following note,^! without unfortunately 
mentioning his source* "Atila said to his companions and 

followers • ‘A Buddhist high official residing in the frontier 
town C'lndilla Krama had asked me to consecrate the site of 
a temple which be intended to erect For the last one or 
two years 1 have not been able to attend to bis request Now 
I must go there ’ Accordingly, he went to C'lndilla. Having 
consecrated the site be said to his followers ‘Now that 1 
shall go to conduct a religious service at Svayambhu (in Nepal) 
you may return to Vikrama(sila)’ ” 

The other information given by the biographer about the 
Master’s journey up to the Svayambhu coir/a are mainly for 
the purpose of glorifying bis spiritual powers with which he 
could easily overcome dangers and adversanes Thus, after 
crossing the Indian frontier, Atlia and his party "arrived at a 
place sacred to the Tirthikas” and the Tirthika teachers there 
were greatly impressed by Atisa’s exposition of the Tirthika 
Doctrine itself, so great was the Master’s knowledge even of the 
Tirthika religion However, a section of thcTIrthikas felt jealous 
of the Buddhists "It is said that attempts were made by them 
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to assassinate Atisa by sending after him eighteen robbers.** 
But the robbers became like dumb statues as soon as they saw 
his fvenerable face and Alisa himself restored sense to the 
stupefied, saying, “I pjty the robbers.”^ 3 i ' 

TheiMaster next arrived at *‘a deserted camping ground of 
a herdsman.” Then “proceeding northward he. entered the 
country of Nepal and halted there for the night.*’ The 
local chiefs of this place were extremely rude and conspired 
another robbery, which, again, was foiled .by the Master with 
his miraculous power.®* * . i 

? “Then the party reached the sacred place of Arya Svayam- 
bhu. The beasts of burden were unloaded and all the packings 
were deposited at the place of their encampment, and a 
temporary wall was raised round the baggages.”®* This 
description appears to be realistic and the place-name is identi- 
fiable. The biographer mentions “the rajU of Svayambhu” 
who .“made grand preparations for the reception of Atila and 
collected a large quantity of provisions and other necessaries 
for the use of his followers. He sent his officers to escort the 
sage from a place called Krisbong-bro, which was a long way 
off from his palace.” This raja received Alisa in his palace 
and. “a religious service on a grand scale was conducted by 
Atisa for furthering the prospcrily of the rSja and of bis 
people.”®® ’ 

Who exactly was meant by the raja of Svayambhu is not 
clear. The biographer does not mention any name, though 
from his subsequent narration it is clear that by this raj’a he 
does not mean the king of Nepal, whose name is given as 
Anantakirti and whom AtUa met afterproceedingtoPalpafrom 
the Svayambhu cfljfya of Kathmandu. In any case, the bio- 
grapher gives us the impression that in spite of the gorgeous 
reception received at the Svayambhu caitya^ Atisa did not stay 
there for a'long time. 

<4 After that he proceeded to Palpa, when Viryasimha’s illness 
took a serious turn, eventually resulting in his death.®® 
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speaking, therefore, Allla proceeded from Gaya to Kathmandu 
It IS perhaps reasonable to presume further that be went \ia 
modern Patna for there is no reason lo think that he followed 
any route other than the one traditionally followed by the 
traders and pilgrims, i e the old route connecting Patna with 
Kathmandu through Champaran ‘‘The principal route (to 
Nepal) for through traffic is that which runs through the 
British district of Champaran, with Kathmandu and Patna 
for Its two points of terminus • 

One of the details given in the biography about Atisa's 
journey up to Nepal is concerning a small monastery where the 
Master was warmly received "Near the frontier, within the 
Indian territory, there was a small vihara When Atisa and 
his party reached the place the priestly community {sangha) of 
the monastery gave him a very warm receplion To this 
S C Das adds the following note,’! without unfortunately 
mentioning bis source "Atila said to his companions and 
followers 'A Buddhist high official residing in the frontier 
town C'indilla Krama had asked me to consecrate the site of 
a temple which be intended to erect For the last one or 
two years I have not been able Co attend to his request Now 
I must go there ’ Accordingly, he went to C'indilla Having 
consecrated the site he said to his followers ‘Now that I 
shall go to conduct a religious service at Svayambhu (in Nepal) 
you may return to Vikrama(sila)* ” 

The other information given by the biographer about the 
Master’s journey up to the Svayambhu caiiya are mainly for 
the purpose of glorifying bis spiritual powers with which h 
could easily overcome dangers and adversaries Thus, after 
crossing the Indian frontier, Atisa and his party "arrived at a 
place sacred to the Tirlhikas” and tbe Tirthika teachers there 
were greatly impressed by AtUa’s exposition of the Tirthika 
Doctrine itself, so great was the Master's knowledge even ofihe 
Tirthika religion However, asccUonoftheTirlhikas feltjealous 
of tbe Buddhists "It is said that attempts were made by them 
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to assassinate Atlsa by sending after him eighteen robbers.” 
But the robbers became like dumb statues as soon as they saw 
his 'venerable face and Atlsa himself restored sense to the 
stupefied, saying, “I pity the robbers.*'®®. ^ 

The Master next arrived at '*a deserted camping ground of 
a herdsman.” Then “proceeding northward he entered the 
country of Nepal and halted there for the night.” The 
local chiefs of this place were extremely rude and conspired 
another robbery, which, again, was foiled .by the Master with 
his miraculous power.®* . 

. “Then the parly reached the sacred place of Arya Svayam- 
bhii. The beasts of burden were unloaded and all the packings 
were deposited at the place of their encampment, and a 
temporary wall was raised round the baggages.*’®^ This 
description appears to be realistic and the place-name is identi- 
fiable. The biographer mentions “the rajU of Svayambhu*’ 
who “made grand preparations for the reception of Ati^a and 
collected a large quantity of provisions and other necessaries 
for the use of bis followers. He sent bis officers to escort the 
sage from a place called Krishong-bro, which was a long way 
off from his palace,” This rSja received Atisa in his palace 
and “a religious service on a grand scale was conducted by 
Atlsa for furthering the prosperity of the raja and of his 
people.”®® 

Who exactly was meant by the raja of Svayambhu is not 
clear. The biographer docs not mention any name, though 
from his subsequent narration it is clear that by this raja he 
does not mean the king of Nepal, whose name Is given as 
Anant.iklrti and whom Atlsa met aflcrproceedingtoPatpafrom 
the Svayambhfi co/O'fl of Kathmandu. In any case, the bio- 
grapher gives us the Impression that in spite of the gorgeous 
reception received at the Svayambhu caliya^ Atlsa did not stay 
there for a long time. 

• After that he proceeded to P,nlpa. when ViryasiTnha\s illness 
took a serious turn, eventually resulting in his death.®* 
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Apart from th. lora of th.a fatthfa! 
graphcr tells us of three things in particular "'=‘ “8 
Dipamkara's stay in Nepal These are » 
himtokingNayapala, 2) his composition of the work cal 
CaryS-samgrahapradipa and 3) the rousing reception « 
by him from king Anantakirti of Nepal, who was at that time 
in Palpa and who was inspired by Atisa to build the 


(sTham) vlhara , 

The histoneity of the letter written by Dipamkara 
Nayapala is unquestioned The actual letter, though in its 
Tibetan translation, is preserved in the bsTan 'gyur an is 
called the Vimala ratna-lekha’’^ In the Peking edition, its 
colophon reads, “Here ends the V,ma\a raim kkha nSmn, sent 
by sthailra mahapandHa Dipamkara Sri jBana to rajd Nirapala 
(NayapMa) ’ Its opening verse is, ' Naryapala (Nayapala). 
who was born in Magadba, had spread the Doctrine and has 
ruled the kingdom according to r/Aormn,— may be be pros- 


perous ** 

This letter is often menitooed by Ibe bistonans of eastern 
India But tbe possible sigmOcancc of the occasion of writing 
It IS not generally discussed Tbe contents of the letter are 
likely to throw some light on this question Significantly, 

nowhc'-e in this letter Ati£a mentions the fact of bis leaving 
India or of his intended visit to Tibet, It is therefore, baselcM 
to conjecture that the letter contained some kind of apology 
for leaving India without tbe king’s consent The letter men- 
tions nothing about his journey, nothing about his reaching 
Nepal Neither does it contain any query about anything or 
anybody in India— nothing, in fact, abonl the Vikramasila 
vihara or about any person including Nayapala himself Oo 
the contrary, it is only a collection of religious and moral 
precepts, which the sixty years old monk thought fit to convey 
to a beloved and young ruler But why did he want to convey 
all these/rom Nepal, when there was apparently nothing to 
prevent him from doing it while in India or even after reaching 
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his destination in Tibet ? The presumption is that when Ati^a 
was in Nepal something happened in the career of NayapSla 
himself and AtUa considered il fit to send some form of special 
message to him to suit the occasion What could such an 
occasion possibly be ? Could it be the formal coronation 
ceremony of the young king ? Assuming such a possibility, 
we are led to infer that the formal coronation of Nayapala 
took place m A D 1041, the year Atila spent in Nepal 
The possibility seems to agree with the statements of both 
Sum*pa and Taranatha, according to whom Nayapala ascended 
the throne at the time of Atlsa's departure for Tibet “There- 
after,** says Sum pa,*® “Bheyapala’s son Neyaphla (Nayapala) 
became king just at the time Jo-bo (Atisa) proceeded for Bod 
(Tibet)*' Taranatha*® repeats this “King Bheyapala’s son 
was NeyapSla At the time of Jo bo rje’s departure for Tibet, 
he (Nayapala) was just placed in the kingdom (i e became 
king) This is said in the authentic biographies Also a letter 
sent to him from Nepal is seen ** 

Both D C Bhattacharyya®® and S C Sarkar®t draw our 
attention to these statements, though bow far these statements, 
along with the internal evidence of the Vimala-ratna-lekha, call 
for a correction of the usually accepted date of NayapMa*s 
accession (A D 1038) is a question into the intricacies of which 
we do not have the scope here to enter 

The second important thing the biographer says about 
Atlsa's stay in Nepal is his composition of the Car>>5 samgraha^ 
pradtpa “Then the party proceeded to a place called Holka 
of Palpa to avail themselves of the hospitality of a friend of 
Alisa, a Buddhist sage, who, owing to his deafness, was called 
the deaf sthavira Here Atisa spent one month The deaf 
sthavira heard (’) from AtUa a complete discourse on the para' 
milfl-s, which are different from the mantra portion of the 
sacred books, for full SIX days The sthayira having had no 
faith in the mantras, Atila explained to him that the way to 
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the attainmcDt of Bodhihood lay bothTn the man/rfl-s and tbc 

paramiias. Accordingly, he wrote the work called Carya- 
samgraha-pradipa. The lo^Ua-ba [Jayaslia] translated it loto 
'nbelan with Atisa's assiitance.”®* 

The work called Caryo-samzraha-pradipa^^ written by 
Dipamkara and translated by lo-tsS-ba Jayasila under bini is 
preserved in the fasTan-*gyur. Its analysis reveals some inter- 
esting points. 

First, it contains the statement : “I have done (written) 
this in Nepal on my friend's reqnesL 0 sthavira ! do like this, 
since yon are not devoted to the guhya-mantra.”^* This shows 
that the 'work was actually composed by Dlpamkara while he 
was in Nepal with the spedal intention of being communicated 
to a jtAarfra who had no faith in the guJtya-Trumfra (Tantra)J 
Thus the internal evidence of the work folly corroborates the 
statement of the biographer and conSrms the autbentinty of 
the biography. The claim of its being based on ibe personal 
communication of Jayaiila does not, therefore, appear to be 
fictitious. ‘ ‘ 

. But the internal evidence of the work needs to be analysed 
further, particularly because it has important light to throw 
on the difficult question of Atisa's altitude to Tantra {mantra). 
Composed with ibc special objective of addressing one wbo 
lacked failb in the mantra, the text opens with the declaration 
that tbe gukya-monira is as scnplural as the pSramita-i : 

**Salutatioa to Lokesvara. ’ ’ 

And we bow down to the Highest Being, whose sayings 
open our ignorant hearts as light opens the lotus. 

The teacher Boddba said, ’Enlightenment {bodhi) can be 
attained with the help of the secret spells (guAyc-manira) 
as well as prajnSpZramitS. I shall, accordingly, explain it.” 
AfJ'" introduction like Ibis, what Ailia passes on to 
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in the guhya^mantrat we normally expect Ali^a to pass on to 
discuss in the work mainly the theme of the guhya-mantra. 
However, in the very next sentences Atisa says : 

“But I shall not mention the guhya-mantra here. (Instead 
of that), I shall briefly discuss here the bodhisattvacarya-s, 
which are the carya-s of prajnaparomita. Work first for 
citiotpada and then take up the bodhisattva-samvara. Study 
the sutra-s in their entirety and listen to all the sastra-s. 
Guard the purity of your vow (ramvoro) with body-word- 
mind (kaya-vac-dttd) as prescribed by these (I.e. the sutra-s 
and iartra-s). Never allow it (the samvara) to be defiled. 
Keep your conduct (slid) pure. Take measured food. Keep 
the openings of your sense organs closed. Do not sleep 
during the first and the last quarter of the night. Practise 
yoga. Beware even of the slightest sin. 

Divide the night into three parts and wake up during the 
last part. (You) may wash the face, but that is not essen- 
tial, Sit on a comfortable seat and meditate on the elements 
{dharma-d). Failing to overcome the disturbances caused 
by imagination, you may get up (from the meditation) and 
‘ think of everything as but appearance, like a magical 
show. During this time, devote yourself to devotional 
acts and perform the seven-fold worship {saptangapuja) and 
. pray in various ways. After this, try to continue the 
meditation... 

• In short, observe the ten carya-s prescribed by Maitreya- 
natha. Do not allow your mind to agitate. When you do 
anything, think as if it were a magical show. If you have 
wealth, offer it to the sangha-s, arrange for a feast for the 
children and give it to the helpless ones. This is virtue for 
aj’ogm....” 

And so on. There is, in short, nothing in this work to 
suggest a recommendation of gukya-mnnsra beyond the bare 
and formal acceptance of its scriptural validity. Practically 
the same attitude to guhya-mantra was expressed by AiIm in 
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thcaUainmentorBodhihoodlaybolhinthcmonlra-s and th= 

paramita-s. Accordingly, he wrote the work called Caryo- 
samgraha pradipa. The lo-ts5-ba [Jayaslla] translated It into 
Tibetan with Atila’s assistance.*’®® 

The work called Carya'Scmgraha-pradipa^^ written by 
Dipamkara and translated by !o tsa*ba Jayasila under him is 
preserved in the bsTan-’gyur Its analysts reveals some intcr- 
«tmg points 

First, it contains the statement : “I have done (written) 
this 10 Nepal on my friend’s request. O sthavira I do like this, 
since you are not devoted to the guhya-mantra *’®^ This shows 
that the work was actually composed by Dipamkara while he 
was in Nepal with the special intention of being communicated 
to a siAovifo who had no faith in the guhyamanira (Tantra)^ 
Thus the intcraa) evidence of the work fully corroborates the 
statement of the biographer and confirms the authenticity of 
the biography The claim of its being based on the personal 
commuoicatioQ of Jayasila does not, therefore, appear to be 
fictitious. ' 

But the internal evidence of the work needs to be analysed 
further, particularly because it has important light to throw 
on the difficult question of Ally’s attitude to Tantra {mantra). 
Composed with the special objective of addressing one who 
lacked faitb lo the mantra, the (ext opens with the declaration 
that the guhyo mantra is as scriptural as the paramita-s : 
’’Salutation to Lokesvara. 

And we bow down lo the Highest Being, whose sayings 
open our ignorant hearts as light opens the lotus 
The teacher Buddha said, ’Enlightenment {bodhi) ezn be 
attained with the help of the secret spells {guhya mantra) 
as well as prafnaparamtta. I shall, accordingly, explain it ” 
After an introduction like this, what Atila passes on to 
discuss in the same work may, apparently at least, look most 
peculiar If the work is designed to restore in the sthavira faith 
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Sankrityayan, without doubling the royal patronage received by 
Alisa in Nepal, suggests the possibility of the real name of the 
king being different. "At this time,** says he,®® "king Jaya- 
kamadeva of the Thakuri dynasty was probably the ruler of 
the country. He showed them the utmost respect and asked 
them to stay in Nepal. Atisa could not refuse his request, 
and lived there for one year. During this period he initiated 
one of the princes of the royal blood into the order.'* Regmi,’® 
however, allows the following conjecture about Anantakirti : 
"Could this king be an immediate successor of Lakshmikama- 
deva, whom Bhaskara had expelled ? There is no identity 
between the two names, Anantakirtl and Jayadeva, as appa- 
rently considered. But Anantakuti*s existence may be estab- 
lished by identifying him with Yasodeva, the father of 
Vanadeva of Bendall’s Ins. V. S. L^vi considers that Yasodeva 
was not in any way connected with the throne of Nepal.” 

At the same time, regarding the Nepalese evidences Regmi 
points out, "Atila’s visit is noted neither in the chronicles nor 
in the ms. and inscription records of Nepal. There is not even 
a legend about this visit.**’ i This, to say the least, is strange, 
it being difficult to believe that the entire account of the 
Tibetan historians and biographers concerning Atisa*s stay in 
Nepal en route to Tibet was drawn from mere imagination. 
Moreover, the recorded evidences in the bsTan-*gyur, parti- 
cularly of the Vimala-raXjja-Jekhjj and the C-oryo-^mgrff}W‘ 
pradipa. which were written by Dlpamkara during his stay in 
Nepal, are too solid to make the account of his visit to Nepal 
a fictitious one. In spite of the strange silence of the Nepalese 
sources concerning Dlpamkara*s visit to Nepal, Regmi’® biro- 
self proposes to accept as authentic the account of the great 
Tibetan scholar Cbag-chos-rje-dpal, commonly mentioned as 
Chag lo-tsa-ba and said to have "studied the Doctrine (at the 
feet) of twelve pandita-s, four Tibetan lo-tsa-ba-s, twentyone 
learned monks and others’*’® and also praised "as the most 
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some of his other writings as well In the Cor^fl-glr/ and its 
auto<ommentary,®^ he retained the form of the Tantra but 
infused it sMth the content of classical MahaySna, both in its 
philosophical and ethical aspects In the Bodbl patha pradipa^^ 
he boldly declared the incompatibility of guh)a abhtseka with 
the ascetic ideal of the monk, without at the same time 
formally rejecting a&Aiaeko as such This altitude was 
for him perhaps inevitable He lived and preached in an age 
m which Mahayana Buddhism became so much transformed 
into MantraySna and the latter acquired such a tremendous 
spiritual prestige that it would have been almost a heresy for 
a Mah&j&na Buddhist to deny lU scriptural authority. At the 
same time, Dipamkara had his basic moorings in classical 
Mahiyina or MabaySna m us pre*T&ntrika phase Therefore, 
in spite of his formal recognition of TantraySna, be was 
anxious above all to explain and emphasise the classical form 
of the MahSySna The CaryS samgraha pradipa \% zn inttrat 
tog document of how he tned to do this 

The third important thing told in the biography about 
Atlsa’s stay in Nepal relates to the king called Anantaklrti , 
‘ They then reached the plain ofPalpa called Palpoi-lhan. At 
this time the king named Anaotakirti who ruled over Nepal 
held his court there. He received Atisa with much cordiality 
and reverence * Alisa penoaded the king to build a monas- 
tery which was to be called tbc Tham (sTbam) rlhara and the 
king even allowed “his sod prioce Padroaprabba to be ordained 
as a monk pupil of Atisa” It is added that Atisa left Nepal 
for Tibet after the work on the Tham rlhdra was commenced 
and the prince Padmaprabha had lessons in Tibetan and Sans 
krit and eventually became an adept in Buddhism «* 

It IS difficult to have corroborative evidences from the 
Nepalese sources for alt these. Any king beanng the name 
Anantakirti and ruling Nepal dunng the middle of the eleventh 
century hardly figures »n the Nepalese annals Rabula 
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students of physical • geography* Secondly, we have in the 
Tibetan sources not only a clear Judication of the general 
direction of Dipamkara’s journey but also the distinct mention 
of certain important landmarks of the route he followed. 
Hence the problem of reconstructing Alisa’s route to Tibet is 
mainly the problem of tracing the traditional route in this 
Himalayan region in accordance with the Tibetan evidences 
concerning the general direction of his journey as well as the 
important landmarks in it. 

To begin with, Atlsa’s original destination was not central 
Tibet. He was invited by the rulers of m^fa’-ris and the most 
important monastery sponsored by them was Tho-lih, where 
the first oflBcial reception of Dlpamkara took place. Further, 
he proceeded . to mlfra’-ris via Nepal. Thus, in short, from 
Vajr^sana or Buddhagaya he went to Nepal and from Nepal he 
proceeded to Thodin. This is quite clear even from the brief 
reference to his journey given by ’Gos lO'tsS-ba®* ; ''(The 
Master) made extensive offerings to VajrSsana. Then when 
they bad reached Nepal, the Master had an auspicious dream. 
They spent one year (in Nepal), and built the great temple of 
sTham vihSra, and deposited there provisions (in support) of a 
numerous clergy. Many were ordained. ..When they arrived in 
m^Ta’-tis, Lha-bla-ma made extensive preparations to welcome 
(them) and proceeded to the monastery of mTho-ldin (Tho-lin), 
where Lha-bfa-ma made a discourse on the attainment of his 
cherished object." 

The biography of Atisa translated by S. C. Das gives more 
details of this journey. The main points of this are : Dipam* 
kora went to Palpa from the Svayambbu caitya, from Palpa he 
proceeded to Manasasarovara and from there to Tho-lih. After 
leaving Palpa, says the biographer,®® “the party entered 
Tibet.. .Then the party proceeded to Man-yul Guh-lbah. When 
they arrived at a place called Zo-gna Chen-po, Atlsa was 
received at the residence of Nag-lsho, where he spent one 
month. Then travelling on from sPu-rahs, the party’ came to 
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.f .he trensutes after mn^hea-bran pc Bo- •■; 

A r> 1197 ” he came to Nepal in c A D 12^0 an f 

there “e.ght full years’” after ^'^h,"’ ’ "vWc - 

left for us a well known description of Mahahodhi __ 

Nepal the monk resided in the monasle^ , "^0" which was 

hasmcntioned two more monasteries in Nepa . 

called Tham, "also known as First tHidro s_ 

•The Tibetan monk.’ says ReEmt.” "saw in the Tham mon 
tery a golden image of Slkyamunl in front of the alupu 

We have thus, .0 the writings of an eminent Tibetan 
scholar, who spent a considerable number o |- 

within two centuries of A.Ua’s stay there, positive evidence of 
the existence of the Tham viMm. with the founda.mn of which 
AttJa’s name is closely associated Further, as we 
seen ■“ ’Brom ston pa, the foremost of the Tibetan dis P 
AtiSa himself gives us a highly realistic account of be drain 
orvityasimha in Nepal Therefore, even in default of =ny 
direct Nepalese source to corroborate the account 0 
stay in Nepal, the Tibetan evidences in favour of it cannot 

brushed aside _s,rtiit 

What is likely to interest the modern readers most aoo 
D-ipamkara’s journey to Tibet is the question of the route tha 
he possibly followed It is not difficult to have a rough lOea 
of It, if we beat in mind certain points of fundamen 
importance . 

First, Dipamkara could have no reason to follow any r 

other than the one usually followed by traders and pilgnms 

and the routes followed by traders and pilgrims particularly m 
the highly mountaneous regions do not change even m t e 
course of many centuries because of reasons obvious 

74 Ib 75 Ib ii 1047n 76 Regtni 559 77 BA ii *057 

78 Rcgtni560 79 76 561 Chag lo Ua ba s work i» ed ted 7 

Altekar and translated into Engl sh by Roerich Patna 1959 . 

Oiaglo-Ua ba, the sTham vjAaro was called the Dharma Dhatu vi 

the Indians Regmi 561 proposes to identify it with the Lham w 
roenliooed ui the colophon of the Asiasahasrlka projnbparam ta 
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students of physical geography. Secondly, we have in the 
Tibetan sources not only a clear indication of the general 
direction of Dlpamkara’s journey but also the distinct mention 
of certain important landmarks of the route he followed. 
Hence the problem of reconstructing Alisa's route to Tibet is 
mainly the problem of tracing the traditional route in this 
Himalayan region in accordance with the Tibetan evidences 
concerning the general direction of his journey as well as the 
important landmarks in it. 

To begin with, Atlsa’s original destination was not central 
Tibet. He was invited by the rulers of m^Ta’-ris and the most 
important monastery sponsored by them was Tbo-hn, where 
the first official reception of Dipamkara took place. Further, 
he proceeded to mifa’-ris via Nepal. Thus, in short, from 
VajrSsana or Buddhagaya he went to Nepal and from Nepal he 
proceeded to Tho-lin. This is quite clear even from the brief 
reference to his journey given by *Gos lo-t5&-ba®t: “(The 
Master) made extensive offerings to Vajrasana. Then when 
they had reached Nepal, the Master had an auspicious dream. 
They spent one year (in Nepal), and built the great temple of 
sTbain vihara^ and deposited there provisions (in support) of a 
numerous clergy. Many were ordained. ..When they arrived in 
mSfa’-ris, Lha-bla-ma made extensive preparations to welcome 
(them) and proceeded to the monastery of mTbo-ldin (Tho-lin), 
where Lha-fi/a-ma made a discourse on the attafnment of hfs 
cherished object.” 

The biography of Alisa translated by S. C. Das gives more 
details of this journey. The main points of this are t Dipam- 
kara went to Palpa from the Svayambhu caityot from Palpa he 
proceeded to Manasasarovara and from there to Tho-lin. After 
leaving Palpa, says the biographer,®* '‘the party entered 
Tibet. ..Then the party proceeded to Man-yul Gun-lhan When 
they arrived at a place called 2o-gna Chen^po, Atisa was 
received at the residence of Nag-tsbo, where he spent one 
month. Then travelling on from sPu-rans, the parly came to 
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a place called Dok Mamolin near the shore of the lake Ma-pbam 
(Manasaaarovara) This place appeared so very holy and 
delightful, that Atila halted there for seven days The report 
of AtUa’s arrival at the bank of the lake Ma-pham now spread 
all over the three provinces of ini?a*-ris bskor gsuin Then the 

party arnved at Tho lin called gLin-gser-gyi-lha-khan,” » e the 
Golden Temple 

Thus, the mam direction followed by Dipamkara was from 
Palpa to Manasasarovara and from Manasasarovara to 
Tho lin 

The first question that interests us, therefore, is the question 
of the route he possibly followed from Palpa to Manasa* 
sarovara The lake being a famous place of pilgrimage for 
the Indians, a number of traditional routes to it are known 
But most of these being from Almora, Simla, Josbimatb, 
Badnnath, etc do not interest us for the moment. The only 
route that interests us IS the one from Nepal to Manasasaro* 
vara Svami Pranavananda, who bas travelled extensively )0 
this area, speaks of only one route from Nepal to Manasa* 
sarovara “From Kathmandu wo Muktinatb, Kbocharnatb 
and Taklakot ’ Palpa is west of Kathmandu and almost 
directly south of Muktinatb and, therefore, is situated very 
near the route shown by Pranavananda®* from Nepal to 
Manasasarovara wo Taklakot 

The presumption that Dipamkara followed this route up to 
the shore of Manasasarovara becomes strong when we note 
that some of the places ID this route still chensh the memory 
of Atisa’s association Thus, in Kbocharnatb, which the 
Tibetans call Khoebar, there is a famous monastery called 
Kbocharnath Gumpha or simply Khochar Gumpba One of 
the reasons of this monastery being considered particularly 
holy by the Tibetans is that * Dipamkara Snjnana bad spent 
a rainy season here ’ «« This was evidently on his way to 
Manasasarovara. Some other places in the same route also 
cher sh the holy memory of the Master. Thus, there is a village 

83 Pranavananda 89 84 Jb 85 lb Map No 1 Ib (A 
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tn this route, called Gejin^^ (dGe*byin), literally meaning 
of Pjety” (ptmya-dalta). Within a hundred yards of this, 
according to the Tibetan belief, there “are the footprints of 
Atisa or Srljnana.”®® Within five miles of the village, there 
is a place called Kangje (rK.an-rjcs), meaning Foot-print, and 
this name was presumably based on the tradition of Dlpam- 
kara travelling by it. The spring called Dup-chhu (Grub-chu), 
literally The Water of Bliss, derives its name from the belief 
that it was “said to have been dug by Diparnkara Srijnana.*’®® 
Such traditions do not grow out of nothing and are eX' 
plained by the circumstance that the route via Taklakot with 
which these traditions are connected is the most important of 
the traditional routes from Nepal to Manasasarovara along 
which Dipamkara must have proceeded. 

Pending further researches in the traditions associated with 
various place-names of western Tibet, the route Dipamkara 
followed from Manasasarovara to Tbo-lin remains somewhat 
conjectural. There seems to be two traditional ways^® of 
covering the distance. Of these, one is the route that proceeds 
to the Chiu Gompba with the two lakes Rakkastal (Langak 
Tso) and Manasasarovara on (wo sides, i.e. part of the route 
usually followed by the pilgrims for circumambulating Manasa- 
sarovara, and from the Chiu monastery to proceed to Tho-lin 
after a somewhat long detour in the northern regions of the 
lake. The other route is from the western shore of Manasa- 
sarovara to Chhakra and from there to Tho-lin via Gyanina 
Mandi, Gomba Chiu, Mani Tbauga, Sibchibim and Dapazong. 
The second of these two routes is shorter and since the Tibetan 
sources do not mention Diparakara's party moving towards 
Tho-Vin with the two lakes on two sides, it is perhaps safer to 
assume that he followed (he second route. But our exact 
knowledge of Atisa’s route from Manasasarovara to Tho-lin 
awaits a fuller investigation of the local traditions of this 
region. 

87. Ib. (35-6. 88. Ib. I35n. 89. lb. 136. 
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We may end the account of Atila-s journey to Tibet with 

two more points . « 

First, the biography transited by S C Das coo ai 

descriptive account of AlUa during this journey, which, ’what- 
ever may be its authenticity, is the only description we ave 
of Its kind “AtiSa surrounded by his companions altogether 
35 in number, rode towards Tho lin The horse, on w ic 
the great sage rode, ambled gently like the walking of t e 
golden swan. His demeanour, personal beauty, though sixty 
years old. and his pleasant appearance made him worthy of 
divine honour A smile was ever present on his face, and 
Sanskrit mantra s were always on his lips His voice was 
distinct, loud and impressive His expressions were happy, o , 
how sweetly he talked, and bow noble he looked • At the end o 
a sentence, he often said Aft Bf^Ia ! Alt Bhala, Alt AfangtJK^^)* 
Alt Bhah Hae The names Arya TfirS, Arya Acala, Maba 

Karunika, SIkya Mum dckha(*>). etc were always present 

on his bps *’*t 

Specially 8igoi6caot in this are the words pnt into the hp* 
of Dipamkara ati bhala • all bhala, atl mongal(a), oti bhala 
hae These arc the only recorded Indian words supposed to 
have been actually spoken by Alisa outside his academic 
discourses No Tibetan could have manufactured the words, 
1 e , to the Tibetan biographer the words could only come down 
from someone who actually heard these as spoken by an Indian 
Since the biography is said to be based on the personal 
communication of Jayasila, the possibility of these words 
being actually pronounced by Atisa cannot be uncritically 
rejected Such a possibility has some light to throw on the 
question whether Atisa was a Bengalee or not P C 
Majumdar®* says, “the word bhala, delivered by Dipamkara 
himself, is, to my best contention, a genuine Bengali word 
From a linguistic point of view the word bhala or bhala seems 
to be an old Bengali word prevalent in the period not earlier 
than e’eventh century AD” 

Another point of interest in this biography is the peculiar 
91 JETS I 1 29 92. P C. Majumdar in ISPP vii 439f 
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importance it attaches to Atisa’s appreciation of the first cup 
of tea he lasted in the Tibetan soil.®^ The representative of 
the king, on coming to receive Atiia on the Tibetan border, 
offered the Master ‘*tea prepared in Tibetan manner poured in 
a cup decorated with figures of the Chinese dragon” and 
described as “celestial drink which contains the essence of the 
wishing tree.” Atisa asked the name of the drink, which was 
praised so much, “The lo-tsa-ba (Jayaslla) said, ‘Venerable 
Sir, it is called c/ifl (tea). The monks of Tibet also drink it.* 
Atisa observed, ‘So excellent a beverage as tea must have 
originated from the moral merits of the monks of Tibet.” Such 
a long account of the Master*s appreciation of tea in a some- 
what brief biography appears to us to be curious and dispro- 
portionate. But the Tibetans believe that Atisa actually wrote 
a poem in praise of tea after he had bis first cup of it in Tibet ; 
the poem is popular among the Tibetans and is frequently to 
be found in the notebooks they carry. How far this praise 
of tea attributed to Atisa Is authentic may be difficult for us to 
determine. But the fact is that tea occupies an extremely 
important part in the daily life of tbe Tibetans : After being 
introduced from China by tbe grandson of Sron-blsan-sgam-po, 
tea remains the national beverage of Tibet. "The well-to-do 
Tibetan of modern times drinks thirty to seventy cups of tea 
in a day.”»* Could it be that the Tibetans project their own 
appreciation of the drink on the Master to whom they feel 
their culture owe so much ? 
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In A D. 1042, a Water-Horse year, Att^a reached 
*Gos lo*tsa-ba claims to be categorical about this date : “all 
bKa’*gdams-pa-s agree that the year of Atisa’s coming was a 
Horse year, but there exists a disagreement as to the clement 
of the year. After thoroughly examining the biographies of 
rGya-ma-pa, uncle and nephew, sNe*u-zur*pa, sPyarnsna and 
sPu-lo*pa, one can state that Ati^a came (to Tibet) in the year 
Watcr-Male-Hofse (A D. 1042). This was the sixty-6rst year of 
Atlla After a minute examination of ancient chronicles, I 
consider the above account, to be reliable. ..In short, I con- 
sider tbe date of the religious king Sroh-btsan-sgam-po, and 
the dates of Atiia, ’Brorn and others... to be correct 

*Go 8 Io«(s§«ba adds that tbe Master died lo A D. 1054, a 
Wood-Horse year, and claims to be equally categorical about 
It : "On the twentieth day of the middle autumn month of the 
year Wood-Malc-Horsc (A.D.10J4) the Master proceeded to 
Tusita In the writings of ancient bKa’-gdams-pa-s there is 
much disagreement as to the elements of this Horse year, hut 
I have given (the date) after a thorough examination of the 
different dates mentioned in the Lives of (contemporary) 
teachers This year Wood-Maie-Horse is certain 

Accordingly, Jayaiila of Nag-tsho, who was born in A^D 
A0\1, was foityfouT at the Umc of the Master’s death * Scs- 
rab-’od died at the age of seventy-five in tbe Iron-Fcroale-Hog 
year, le. AD. 1131* This means that he was born in A D. 
1057, aFirc-Hen year. “The Fire-Hen year of his birth is the 
Fire-Hcn year which followed tbe Wood-Horse year of the 
death of the Master."* These are some of the ways in which 
'Gos lo-tsa-ba connects the date of Atisa’s death with other 

2. Ib I 261 . emphasis added 
4 lb I 311. 5 
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events of Tibetan history. However, his mere statement that 
he IS certain of the date of Atisa’s death, because this is arrived 
at on the basis of a thorough examination of the lives of 
contemporary teachers, is perhaps enough to convince us of 
the accuracy of this date, because, among the Tibetan histo- 
rians, ’Gos lo-tsa-ba shows the keenest sense of reckoning 
of dates 

Assuming these dates to be correct, therefore, we are to 
admit that Atlsa lived in Tibet from A.D. 1042 to 1054, i.e 
for ‘thirteen years,* according to the Tibetan mode of calcula- 
tion Assuming, again, A D. 982, another Water-Horse 
year, as the date of his birth, he died at the age of seventy- 
three, 1 e according to the Tibetan calculation. 

Sum-pa® reviews the different opinions expressed by Tibe- 
tan authorities concerning the number of years Atisa spent in 
Tibet and he himself subscribed to the view that it must have 
been for ‘thirteen years * In view of *Gos lo-tsS ba*s datings, 
however, it would be useless for us to enter into the question 
over again. What interests us rather is fais career of these 
‘thirteen years’ in Tibet, 

Of these years, the first three were spent by him in m^fa*- 
ns. As Sum-pa puts it, “he saw the third year at m^a*-ris.*’’ 
Invited as he was by the rulers of Western Tibet, it was only 
natural for him to spend the first few years of his stay in Tibet 
jin wiurJb wss ibru? AeJjanhwJ fs £<£0 

Tibet, both from the religious and political points of view. It 
appears further that his original plan was to stay m Tibet only 
for these three years, after which be was preparing to return 
to India. “The Master,” says ’Gos lo-tsa ba, “spent three 
years (m ml^a’-ns), and the religious practice based on the 
method of the Master received wide acceptance. When he was 
preparing to return to India, he was met by *Brom, while 
residing at a place called rGyal-shm of sPu-rans ’’® One of 
the Sayings of AtUa opens with the introduction “Afterspend- 
ing two ( ? three) years m ra^Ta’-ns, during which time Jo-bo- 
rje delivered many upadeia^s to de^aguru Bodhiprabha 
6. See Section 3. Note 2. 7. Sum-pa I P'* 
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In A D 1042. a Water Horse year, Ati^a reached mJfa'-rJS 
*Gos lolsaba claims to be categorical about this date “all 
bKa* gdams pa s agree that the year of Atlsa's coming was a 
Horse year, but there exists a disagreement as to the element 
of the year After thoroughly examining the biographies of 
rGya ma pa, uncle and nephew, sNe*u zur pa, sPyan sna and 
sPu to pa, one can state that Atlla came (to Tibet) in the year 
Water Male Horse (A.D 1042) This was the sixty first year of 
Atlsa After a minute examination of ancient chronicles. 1 
consider the above account to be reliable In short, 1 coU' 
sider the date of tbe religious ling Sron btsan sgam po, aotl 
the dates of Atlla, ’Brorn and others to be correct 

*Gos lo (sa ba adds that tbe Master died in A D 1054, a 
Wood Horse year, and claims to be equally categorical about 
It * On the twentieth day of tbe middle aolumn month of the 
year Wood Male Horse (A D 1054) the Master proceeded to 
Tusita In the wntings of ancient bKa’ gdams pa s there is 
much disagreement as to the elements of this Horse year, but 
1 have given (the date) after a thorough examination of tbe 
different dates mentioned m the Lives of (contemporary) 
teachers This year fVood Male Horse is certain ' ® 

Accordingly, Jayalila of Nag-iaho, who was bom in A^D 

1011, was fortyfour at tbe time of the Master’s death * Ses- 
rab-’od died at the age of seventy five in tbe Iron Female Hog 
year, le A.D 1131* This means that he was born in A D 
1057 a Fire Hen year “Tbe Fire Hen year of his birth is tbe 
Fire Hen year which followed tbe Wood Horse year of the 
death of the Master ’ s These are some of the ways id which 
Gos lo tsa ba connects the date of Alisa’s death with other 
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events of Tibetan history. However; his mere statement that 
he is certain of the date of Atlla’s death, because this is arrived 
at on the basis of a thorough examination of the lives of 
contemporary teachers, is perhaps enough to convince us of 
the accuracy of this date, because, among the Tibetan histo- 
rians, 'Gos lo-tsa-ba shows the keenest sense of reckoning 
of dates. 

Assuming these dates to be correct, therefore, we are to 
admit that Atisa lived in Tibet from A.D. 1042 to 1054, i.e. 
for 'thirteen years,* according to the Tibetan mode of calcula- 
tion. Assuming, again, A. D. 982, another Water-Horse 
year, as the date of bis birth, he died at the age of seventy- 
three, i.e. according to the Tibetan calculation. 

Sum-pa® reviews the different opinions expressed by Tibe- 
tan authorities coacerniog the number of years AtiiSa spent in 
Tibet and he himself subscribed to the view that it must have 
been for ‘thirteen years.* In view of *Gos )o-tsh-ba*s datings, 
however, it would be useless for us to enter into the question 
over again. What interests us rather is his career of these 
‘thirteen years* in Tibet. 

or these years, the first three were spent by him in 
ris. As Sum-pa puts it, “be saw the third year at m^ra*-ris.*’7 
Invited as he was by the rulers of Western Tibet, it was only 
natural for him to spend the first few years of bis stay in Tibet 
in m^Ta-’ris-bskor-gsum, which was then detached from central 
Tibet, both from the religious and political points of view. 
appears further that his original plan was to stay in Tibet only 
for these three years, after which he was preparing to return 
to India. “The Master,” says ’Gos lo-lsa-ba, “spent three 
years (In m^Ta’-ris), and the religious practice based on the 
method of the Master received wide acceptance. When he waj 
preparing to return (o India, he was met by ’Brom, w^jj 
residing at a place called rGyal-shifi of sPu-rans.”« Ong ^ 
the Sayings o/AtUa opens with the introduction : “Aficrspg 
ing two ( 7 three) years in m^Ta’-ris, during which time ' 
rje delivered many upadeSa^s to devaguru Body 

l 

6. See Section 3, Note 2. 7. Sum-pa 186, g, I 
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(Lha-tla-ma Byan-chub-'od) and to others, be once tbonght of 
rctumioB to India and was about to enter the way back to 
India. At that time Bodhiprabha requested him saying, 'Please 
give me one more upadesa.*** 

- Both 'Gos lo-tsl'ba and Sum-pa refer, though vaguely, to 
the troubled conditions on the route back to India, which 
might have partially influenced his decision not to return. 
“After three days," says 'Gos !o-t*S-ba, “the Master and bis 
retinue resumed their journey and went towards sKyi-ron 
(sKyid-gron). They spent the Hen year there. They intended 
proceeding towards Ba1-po-rdzon, but the road waj closed 
because of internal feuds, and they were unable to proceed 
lbere.”to sKyid-gronti (Kiroog) Is the Tibetan town on the 
border of Nepal and Bal-po** in Tibetan means Nepal- The 
Hen year of the passage is to be taken as the Wood-Hen year 
or A.D. 1045, and from the mention of the year by mere 
animal name, which is so unusual for 'Gos lo-tsS-ba, we are 
led to presume that he is quotiog here some earlier source. 
Thus, in A.D. 1045 AtUa came as far as sKyid-gron and 
wanted to proceed to Nepal, but he could oot return because 
“the road was closed.” Sum-pa*® also says, “Though Nag-tsbo 
bad promised to Ratnakara to bring back fDlpamkara) to 
India within three years, because of the fighting among the 
three ban^sde^ ( ? Nepalese nobles. See J-TED 365. ), it was 
not necessary {ma-dgos) for him to return. This meant a great 
fortune for Tibet and this was because of the grace of 
Taradevl.” 

But such troubles vaguely refeired to might have reasonably 
postponed AtUa's plan ofretnmiug and arc hardly adequate 
to explain the fact that be did not return to India at all. ’Gos 
lo-tsa-ba clearly hints that the Master’s decision not to return 
to India after three years was due to considerations additional 
to the troubles on the route back. After 'Brom-ston-pa sent 
messages to the scholars of central Tibet requesting them to 

9. See Appenda C, Section 7. 10. BA L 254 II. D-TEDIOI. 

12. Ib 86®. *3. Sinn-pa 185. , . • 
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invite Atlsa there, says ’Gos lo-tsa-ba, “Nag-tsho UDderslood 
that the Master was intending to proceed to dBus, and by 
grasping the Master’s robe, he cried : ‘I had promised the 
sthavira (of Vikramasila) to bring you back within three years. 
I nm not brave enough to go to hell ! You had better return to 
India !’ The Master said to him : *0 lo-tsa-ba ! no fault 
>viU arise, should one be unable to carry out (the promise)’, and 
he comforted him.”t4 This suggests that after coming in touch 
with *Brom-ston-pa Atisa revised his dicision of returning to 
India from m^Ta’-ris, evidently because he was impressed by 
*Brom-ston-pa regarding the necessity of extending his mission- 
ary activities in central Tibet. 

The first three years of his stay in ml^a'-ris proved crucial 
for his eventual success in Tibet. During these three years he 
earned a tremendous religious and academic prestige which, 
like a snow-batl rolling down a mountain, augmented itself 
during tbe subsequent years of his stay in the Land of Snow. 
The events of outstanding importance that took place during 
these three years were : 

а) the grand reception organised for him by the rulers of 
western Tibet, who were then culturally much more advanced 
than the rulers of central Tibet and the great devotion to 
Dipainkara particularly of the monk-prince Byan-chub-’od 
(Bodhiprabha), 

б) ffie submission eamerf 6y AtiVa from Km-eften-fezari-po 
(Ratnabhadra), the greatest Tibetan scholar of the time, 

c) his literary activities, inclusive of the composition of the 
Bodhi^patho'pradipa, and 

d) his meeting with *Brom-ston-pa, who became the foremost 
of tbe Tibetan disciples of Dipamkara and to whose organisa- 
tional activities was largely due the eventual success of 
Diparnkara’s religious reforms io Tibet. 

We may briefly review these four major events. 

“When they (i.e. Atisa and his party) arrived in m^Ta’-ris,** 
says’Gos to-tsi-ba,t* “Lha-bla-ma made extensive preparations 
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to welcome (them) and proceeded to the monastery of 
Tbo-lm, where Lha-bla-ma made a discourse on the attainment 
of his cherished object.** Uta-bla-ma, meaning deya gum or 
Divine Preceptor, is usually used as an honorific for the monk- 
rulers of western Tibet, particularly for Yc-ses-’od and Byan- 
chub-'od, though in this passage it refers to the latter. For ’Gos 

lo-tsa-ba adds that in response to the request of Lha bla ma, 

Atisa wrote his Bodkfpatha pradipa, while, from the colophon 
of the work we know that it was written because of the special 
request of Byan chub-*od 

Atlsa’s biography translated by S C. Das gives us a more 
detailed and gorgeous account of his arrival in Tibet and of 
his reception there In this occurs the following . “The Tibetan 
escort, consisting of 300 horsemen, under four generals, 
marched along keeping Al1sa*s party, who were all dressed 
in white, in the middle At this time, the generals sang the 
song of welcome like those wise ministers of king Kbri*sron- 
Jde-btsao, who, three centuries ago, bad escorted Scarya Santa- 
raksita from the confines of India to Tibet’’*® Comparing 
this with the sober accounts*? of SSntaraksita’s coming to 
Tibet given by Bu-ston and *Gos Io-tsS*ba, we may be easily 
led to suspect exaggeration in the biographer’s account of the 
grand reception also of Atisa. But such a suspicion is unfounded. 
There was a qualitative difTereoce between the situations under 
which Santaraksita and Dlpamkara came to Tibet In spite of 
all that the Tibetan historians are fond of saying about the 
glorious things done for Buddhism from the lime of Sron-btsan- 
sgam-po, the fact is that before the activities of Santaraksita 
and the founding of the bSam-yas monastery, the Tibetans 
had at best only a confused and rudimentary idea of 
Buddhism. Therefore, in spite of the great intrinsic stature of 
santaraksita as a Buddhist scholar, the Tibetans then knew loo 
little about Buddhism toorganiseanyrousing reception for him. 
By contrast, already on the eve of Dipamkara’s arrival in 
Tibet, the movement for Buddhist renaissance gained momentum 
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particularly because of the initiative of Ye-ses-’od ,* and 
the entire ruling family of western Tibet which welcomed Atlsa 
was not only devoted to Buddhism but also highly enlightened. 
Indian pandita-s like DharmapMa and Subhasita were brought 
to Tibet and Tibetan scholars like Rin chen-bzan-po were sent 
to India for studying Buddhism Apparently, these measures 
were not enough to restore the purity of the Doctrine, at least 
not to the satisfaction of Ye-ses-*od Hence was his persis- 
tence in the effort of bringing an 5c5rya of greater eminence, 
an effort which, after hia death, was continued by Byan-chub- 
'od in particular Therefore, when all these efforts actually 
culminated in the coming to Tibet of no less a Buddhist than 
the mfc/mn-po («p5rf/i>5yo) of Vikramasila, it was but natural 
for the rulers of western Tibet to organise a grand reception 
for him. In other words though the story of the grand reception 
organised for ^antaraksita during the reign of Khri sron Ide- 
btsan IS apparently unreal, the account of Alloa's reception 
18 quite convincing 

In the biography of AtUa translated by S C, Das is to be 
found a long speech of welcome supposed to have been deli- 
vered by the ‘senior gcneraT of the Tibetan escort of 300 horse- 
men sent to receive the Master In this speech occur the 
following interesting sentences * Though Lha-chen (the old 
king) has gone to the land of rest like the moon in her 29th 
lunation, yet Lha-btsun-pa the preseni king has risen like the 
luminous disc of the day in the cloudless firmament of Tibet. 
. Lha-btsun-pa Byan-chub-’od is rich and powerful! like 
Indn 

Lha-chen^^ litcrallv means the great god, mahU’deva, and 
IS generally used as an address for kings, while Uia-btswi-pa^^ 
means the noble god and is on honorific for members of the 
royal families In the passage above, the former refers to 
Yc-scs-*od and the latter to Byan-chub-’od. In other words, 
these two are referred to as the former king and the present 
king respectively. This may appear to be somewhat peculiar. 
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Neither Ye-ses-*od nor Byan-chub-’od was an actual ruler, 
both living the lives of monks. At the same time, the importance 
still maintained by both m the administration of western 

Tibet seems to have been considerable enough to justify the 

"senior general’ in characterising the two as the old and present 
kings respectively. Beginning with Ye scs-’od, the ruling 
family of western Tibet showed a peculiar solidarity effected 
through their Buddhism-onented state-policy, as a result of 
which even those members of the family who lived the lives of 
monks remained also the policy-makers of the state. 

Atlsa came to m^Ta’-ns during the reign of ’Od-lde ® ^ But 
Byan-chub-’od, the younger brother of ’Od-lde, was already a 
favourite of Ye-£es-*od, which is clear from the story of the 

latter’s lastdajs It was specially because of the initiative of 

Byan-chub-’od, taken after the death of Ye-les-’od, that Jaya- 
sllaofNag tsho was sent to India to bring Atisa to Tibet In the 
Buddhist chronicles of Tibet *Od-lde, though actually the ruler, 
remained somewhat in the background, overshadowed as it 
were by the eminence of Byan-ebub-’od primarily because of 
the latter’s devotion to the Master. We have, however, dcSnite 
evidence in ihc same chronicles that neither ’Od-lde nor bis 
father Lba-sde remained indifferent to the cause of Buddhist 
renaissance ’Gos lo-i<a ba*® says, “m the time of Lha-sde 
— Subhuti SiiiSnti, known as the Great pandita of Kasbmira, 
was invited He translated many suira-t and Sastra-^s belonging 
to the Prajnaparamita class, including the Astasahasrik3‘ 
prapiaparamita. Hi connneotary, the Abhisamayalamkara (ika 
and other works,” From the bsTan-’gyur** it is clear that this 
Indian pandita considerably helped the Tibetans to translate 
the Buddhist works. ’Od-lde also inviied Indian ponrf/m s 
work for the Buddhist renaissance in western Tibet. Bu sion®* 
says, “The king ’Od-lde invited Sunyairi ” though there is 
nothing in the bsTan-’gyiir to indicate Sunyasrl’s academic 
contribution and the only thing 'Gos lo-Ua ba has to say about 

21 BA 1.70 22. 76 1.69 23 mDo dl 2, X 1. *cv lO, xcvi. 
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him IS that he played some role in the propagation of the 
Guhyasamaja, known as the ‘system of Jnanapada or Buddha- 
jnana’ ' “In the meantime, the pandita Sunyasri and gx^ah 
lo-tsa-ba also taught much the system of Buddhajnana in 
Tibet Nevertheless, the mention of ’Od Ide inviting 
Sunyasri to Tibet is indicative of bis earnestness for the 
Buddhist renaissance. 

Of the three sons of ’Od-lde, Shi-ba-’od was most scholarly. 
“The youngest (brother) named monk Shi ba-’od was a 
scholar in all the sciences of Buddhist and heretical doctrines, 
and a very learned translator Bu-ston®’ says, “The prince 
Shi-ba-*od in his turn translated the kri-paramadi~tika^ the 
logical work of Santiraksita, etc ** The internal evidences of the 
bsTan-'gyur fully testify to the academic contributions of Shi> 
>ba«‘od, which includes the translation of the stupendous 
Tattva'samgraha kartka by Santaraksita Its colophon men* 
tions the translators as **maha-pQndita Gun&lcara>lri bhadra of 
the Anupamapura monastery ofKashmir, which was founded by 
mahQrdja LalitHditya, and the grand l 0 ‘ts&>ba dPal-lha>btsan* 
po sakya-bluksu Shi-ba-*od Further, from the mention 
of Sht>ba*'od alone as the translator of some of the works in 
the bsTan-’gyur^v we may easily infer that his knowledge of 
Sanskrit must have been sound. 

rTse-lde, the son and successor of 'Oddde, was no less a 
supporter of Buddhism, though fits most important contribu- 
lion to the cause of Buddhism came a few years after the death 
of Alisa and presupposed the work of AlUa in Tibet. This 
was the Great Religious Council {chos'*khor) convened by him 
in A.D. 1076, famed in Tibetan history as (he Council of the 
Fire-Dragon year. We may have here n few words on the 
importance of the Council for the Buddhist revival m Tibet. 

Though the Tibetan historians say that after the destruction 
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oflhc Doctrine by gLanDar-ma a handfiil of fugitive monks 
somehow or other maintained the continuity of the Doctrine 
under the most adverse conditions, historically the fact is that 

Buddhist renaissance in Its teal sense received the first signi- 
ficant form in western Tibet under the direct patronage of the 

rulers there Alisa’s own activities, to begin with, remaine 
localised in western Tibet After a few years, however, he 
started an extensive tour of Tibet— including central Tibet 

propagating the Doctrine everywhere he went "From the 

west,” as Richardson*^ rightly says, “Alisa’s activities ex 
tended into central Tibet and. under his inspiration, ruling 
nobles all over the country fostered a revival of Buddhism 
As a result, there were Buddhist revivals in different parts of 
Tibet In the Great Religious Council of the Fire-Dragon 


year (A O 1076) convened by rTse-lde, the Buddhist activities 
hitherto somewhat localised m the different parts of the 
country first received a pao-Tibetan form In this Council 
assembled “most of the great Tnpitakadbara-s of dBus, gTsan 
and Khams,” each setting “lo motion the wheel of the 


Doctrine 

The Tibetan chronicles contain further accounts of how 
rTse-lde — and even his son dBan pbyug Ide — worked for 
Buddhism in Tibet Interesting also are the information we 
have about rTse Idcfrom tbecolopboDsof some of the works in 
the bsTan’gyur From these we learn that along with his 
uncles Shi-ba ’od and Byan-chub-’od rTse-lde took the 
initiative to get difficult texts of Buddhist logic** translated 
into Tibetan Thus, the Vadanyaya prakarana^* of Dbarma 
kirti was translated by maha upadhyaya Jnanasribhadra of 
India and lo-tsa ba bhfksu Subbamati under the request of sri‘ 
deva bhaitaraka Santiprabha (Shi ba-’od) and dPal Iha-btsan- 
po Khn bkra sis mna’-bdag rTse Ide-btsan (i ® rTse-lde, son 
of’Odlde) The Pramana~r5rttlka-clamkara^^ hy mahacarya 
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Prajnakaragupta^ again, was transiatcd under the joint patro- 
nage of Shi*ba-'od, Byan-chub-*od and rTse*Ide ; the correc- 
tion of the translation of the colossal work was carried out by 
a number of scholars — Indian, Tibetan and Chinese. The 
Pramana^varuika-'ahmkara-ttka^^ of Jaya (or Jina) was 
translated by Dipainkara and lo-tsa-ba Byan-chub-^es-rab 
(Bodhiprajna) under the request of Shi-ba-*od, Byan-chub-*od 
and rTse-lde. 

All these give us some idea of how deeply Buddhism- 
oriented and at the same time highly enlightened was the ruling 
family of western Tibet, in response to whose invitation 
Dlpamkara went there. The great veneration shown by the 
members of the family to the Master must have contributed to 
the spread of his fame in Tibet. At the same time, it is idle to 
expect full explanation of bis success in Tibet from this patro- 
nage. The great fame Dlpamkara acquired in Tibet within a 
short time of his arrival there was due above all to his own 
scholarly abilities and the extremely bold stand be took for the 
religious reform in Tibet. These are well-illustrated by two 
significant events of the first three years of his Tibetan career, 
namely the way in which be bumbled the pride of Kin-chen- 
bzan-po and the composition of the Bodhi’patha-pradipa by 
him. 

Rin-chcn-bzan-po was undoubtedly the first Tibetan scho)ar 
of Buddhism in the real sense of the terns after the persecution 
of the Doctrine by gLan Dar-roa. We may quote ‘Gos lo-tsa- 
ba for a brief account of him : “in the year Eartb-Male-Horse 
(A.D. 958) the lo-tsa-ba Rin-cben-bzan-po was born. At the 
age of thirteen, he was ordained by the upddhyaya Ye-ses- 
bzan-po... When the great translator was a young man, be 
journeyed to Kashroira, and there studied numerous treatises 
on the Mantrayana and (works) belonging to the sutra class. 
A prominent ^scholar, be translated many lexis and Ju/ras-s as 
well as mantras, composed extensive explanations on the 
Prajfiaparamita and the Tantras, and taught the riteofinitiaiion 
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and (the performance) of propitiations He attended on 
seventy five pandita s, and heard from them the exposition of 
numerous treatises on the Doctrine. Lha chen po Lha-lde- 
btsan bestowed on him the dignity of Chief Priest and of 
Vajracarya He was presented with the estate of Sher in sPu 
rans, and built temples He erected many temples and shrines 
at Khra*tsa, Ron and other localities, as well as numerous 
siupa-i He had many learned disciples, such as Gur sm- 
brtson-’grus rgyal mtshan others, as well as more than ten 
translators who were able to correct translations Others 
could not compete with him in hts daily work, such as the erec- 
tion of images and translation (of sacred texts), etc 

It IS no wonder, therefore, that such a scholar priest should 
figure prominently in the inscriptions and other records of 
western Tibet. Francke draws our attention to these The 
oldest of the existing temples of sPu, says Francke,*® "is 
asserted to have been built by Jo tsS ba Rid cheo-bzan po, 
the spiritual adviser of king Ye-les-’od ** An inscription of 
Tson kha-pa's time, adds he, mentions "besides the names of 
the reformer (Tson kha pa) and one or two of the contempo- 
raries, those of an eminent l^ma king of Gu-ge, Byan chub- 
*od, of the famous Lama Rin-chen bran po Another ins- 
cription "speaks of the foundation of the Tabo monastery 
and the people who were connected with that event It tells 
of a renovation of the Tabo monastery by Byan-chub-’od 
The inscription contains also (the names) of the two most 
important Lamas of the period, namely Rm cben-bzan-po and 
Alisa ‘‘*0 

It needs to be remembered farther that Rin chen bran po’s 
great fame as a scholar rested primarily on his knowledge of 
the Tantras "The /afer spread of the Tantras in Tibet was 
greater than the ear/p spread (of the Tantras), and this was 
chiefly due to this translator (R!n*chen bzan-po) We have 
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already discussed^® the possible reasons of his i specialisation 
in the Tantras and we have seen that the religious reform he 
introduced under the patronage of king Ye-ses-*od was after all 
some kind of reform of Tantrism itself, his reformed Tantra 
being known in Tibet as gSan-snags-gsar-ma or New Tantra. 

There was thus in Tibet none to equal at that time Rin- 
chen-bzan-po as a scholar with a specialised knowledge of the 
Tantras. He was moreover about twenty-four years older than 
Alisa. When Atlsa arrived at m^Ta’-rls, Rin-chen-bzan-po was 
in his eighty-fifth year. To earn the humble submission of such 
an elderly and eminent scholar with a superior knowledge of 
Tanlrism evidently meant the academic conquest of contempo- 
rary Tibet. *Gos lo*tsa-ba describes how easily Atisa earned 
this : 

*‘At that time the lo-tsa-ba Rin-chen-bzan-po thought: 
-‘His knowledge as a scholar is hardly greater than mine, but 
since he has been invited by Lba-bta^ma, it will be necessary 
(for me) to attend on him.* He accordingly invited him to bis 
own residence at the vihara of Tho-Hn. (In (he vihdra) the 
deities of the higher and lower Tantras were represented 
according to their respective degrees and for each of them 
the Master composed a laudatory verse. When the Master 
sat down on the mat, the lo-tsa^ba (Rin-cben-bzan-po) inquired 
from him : *Who composed these verses ?’ — ‘These verses 
were composed by myself Ibis very instant,’ replied the Master, 
and the lo-tsa-ba was filled with awe and amazement. The 
Master then said to the lo-tsa-ba : *Whal sort of doctrine do 
you know T The lo*tsa-ba told him in brief about his know- 
ledge and the Master said ; Tf there are men such as you in 
Tibet, then there was no need of my coming to Tibet !’ Saying 
so, he joined the palms of bis hands in front of his chest in 
devotion. Again the Master asked the ?o-tsa-ba : *0 great 
lo-tsa-ba I when an individual is to practise all the teachings 
of Tantras sitting on a single mat, how is he to act ?* The 
lo-lsa-ba replied : ‘Indeed, one should practise according to 
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each (Tantra) separately/ The Master exclaimed ‘Rottra 
IS the lo-lsa-ba’ Indeed there was need of inycomm^o 
Tibet ’ All these Tantras should be practised together. ® 

Master taught him the Magic Mirror of the Vajrayana. and a 

great faith was bom in the lo-tsa-ba, and he thought . This 
Master is the greatest among the great scholars !”** 

It IS difficult for us to be clear about the exact point of the 
controversy. From *Gos lo-Ua-ba’s account one may be in- 
clined to Ihmh that Atisa proved Rin-chen-bzan-po*s ignorance 
of a somewhat minor point of Tantnka practice But that 
could not have been a real fact. Rin-chen bzan-po was indeed 
too great a scholar in Tantnsm to be easily rebuffed by anj- 
body with any flimsy details of it Apparently, he saw in Atlsa 
such a tremendoos profiaency in Tantnsm— or, what is more 
plausible, such a new insight into the essence of Tantnsm 

that the old lo-tsa-ba, with all bis pnde of having learnt Tan- 

tnsm under a great number of panditO’S, bowed down before 
Dipamkara. This is evident from the fact that his meeting 
with Atlsa became a deasive turning point for his spintual 
and academic career. ’Gos lo-tsa-ba desenbes this at some 
length * *Tt is said that the great lo-lsa-ba had sucty learned 
teachers, besides the Master, but these others failed to make 
the lo-tsa-ba meditate. The Master said, *0 great lo-tsa-ba ' 

The suffenngs of this Phenomenal World are difficult to bear. 

One should labour for the benefit of all Irving beings Now, 
pray practise meditation ’ The lo-tsa-ba listened attentively to 
these words, and erected a bouse with three doors, over the 
outer door he wrote the following words . ‘Within this door, 
should a thought of attachment to this Phenomenal World 
arise even for one single moment only, may the Guardians of 
the Doctrine split (my) bead'* Over the middle door (be 
wrote): 'Should a thought of self-interest arise even for one 
single moment only, may the Guardians of the Doctrine split 
(my) head/ Over the inoer door (he wrote) : ‘Should an 
ordinary thought arise even for one single moment only, may 
the Guardians of the Doctrine split (my) head * After the 
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departure of the Master [from mSra’-ris],*he practised one-; 
pointed meditation for ten years.”*^ Elsewhere, ’Goslo-tsa-ba^ 
repeats this : “At last he (Rin-chen-bzah-po) was initiated 
by Attsa into the method of propitiations {sadham). - On the 
three successive gates outside of his meditative cell, he wrote 
the following inscriptions : ‘Should thoughts of property, 
selfishness, etc. be born in me even for one moment, then may. 
the Religious Protectors split my head’.*’*® 

Francke points to an interesting inscription of western 
Tibet from which it is clear that the account of Rin-chen-bzan- 
po’s submission to Atisa was more than merely imaginary : “The 
inscription says that Rin-chen-bzan-po was made a Might 
of wisdom* by the agency of Atisa. This is apparently a 
reference to the controversy between the two Lamas which 
ended with Rin-chen-bzan-po’s acknowledgement of AtUa's 
superiority,"** To this are to be added the internal evi- 
dences of the bKa’-*gyur and bsTan-*gyur which clearly 
indicate that the great Tibetan scholar fully submitted to 
Atila from the lacademic point of view also.*^ Though 
already famed as the greatest translator of the age, he felt the 
need of getting his translations revised by Atisa. “He (Rin- 
chen-bzan-po),” says ’Gos lo-tsa-ba,*® “requested the Master 
to correct (his previous translations of the Astasahosrika, the 
Vimsati'-aloka and the great commentary on the Astasahasrika' 
prajnaparamita'' Such revisions apart, Rin-chen-bzan-po sat 
under Dipamkara for the translation of a considerable number 
of Buddhist works. 

Among the achievements of Dipamkara during the first 
three years of his stay at mSTa’-ris, special mention needs to be 
made of the composition of the Bodhi-patha^pradipa, because 
it proved crucial not only for the success of his entire Tibetan 
career but moreover, in an important sense, for the subsequent 
history of Tibetan Buddhism. 

The colophon of the work*^ mentions the Tho-lin monas- 
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Ury of Shan-shun (Gu-gc) wh«e .1 «« composad and the 
introductory vcraca clearly meottoo ‘"f ‘ ““roftre 
response to the special request of Byan-chub- o . 
request of my good disciple Byan-chub-’od, 1 shall, ' 

shipping with profound respect all the Jinas of the three . 
along with their d/iarma and sangha, expound the 
pradipa. The work also concludes with the words : 
explanation of Bodh-patha, based on sulra-s etc., is here presen- 
ted in a condensed form by ocor^o Dipamkara-iti to Byan- 
chub-’od at his request.” *Gos lo-tsa-ba explains the special 
reason why Byan-chub-‘od requested Dipamkara to compose a 
work like this : “Lha-bla-ma (Byan-ebub-’od) made the re- 
quest that since there was disagreement on points of Doctrine 
between various scholars to Tibet, the Master should compose 
a treatise which would serve as an antidote for it. Tbe Master 
composed tbe Bodhi-patha-prodtpa*'^^ 

Tbe work consists of only sixty-six verses. Though ex- 
tremely brief, Its impact on Tibetan Buddhism was ncveribelcss 
stupendous. Cbos*kyi ni-ma*» quotes Tsoh-kba pa as saying. 
“When he came to upper mNa’-ns, be was requested to reform 
Buddhism. In response to this, be wrote tbe sastra Bodhi-patha- 
pradipa, which contains in brief the essence of the whole sSiro-s 
and tantra s and through which Buddhism was widely spread. 
Sum-pa** says, “By writing the Bodhi‘patha-pradipa,yihich Ts res- 
pected by both the old and new bKa’-gdams-pa (new bKa’-gdams- 
pa means the dGc-lugs-pa) and which contains the essence of 
both sutro'S and tantra-%, be showed the path to Lha-bla-ma 
Byan-Chub-*od and others " But it is difiicult to form an adequate 

idea of the mam contents of the work and their importance in 

the religious history of Tibet from the almost stereotyped state- 
ments like these. At tbe same time, a full elucidation of the work 
IS beyond thescopeof our present discussion Requested lodoso 
by Byan-chob-*od and Jayaiila, Dipamkara himself had to wnte 
an enormous work called the Bodhi-marga-pradipa-ponjil:d, 
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the auto*commentaiy on the Bodhi-patha-pradipa. Moreover, 
the great work of Tsoh*kha-pa is by intention an elucidation 
of the main ideas of the Bodhi-patha-pradipa, 

Nevertheless, it is necessary to have here some idea of a few 
leading features of the text, particularly for understanding the 
nature of the religious reforms for which Atisa is so famous 
in Tibet. What, then, are these leading features ? 

As a Mahayana Buddhist, Dipamkara could not have 
possibly believed in any ideal other than that of universal 
emancipation. As a Madhyamika philosopher, again, he 
could not have preached any doctrine other than that of 
universal nothingness, i.e. the sunya-vada specially associated 
with the names of Nagarjuna and Candrakirti. These two, 
taken together, form the fundamental theme of the BodhU 
patha-pradipa, 

“Then,** said he, “the first thing to do is to establish 
empathy {maltr'Kitta) with al! living beings, inclusive of the 
three kinds of beings with degraded births (tri-durgafidSiSni) 
buffering from birth and death, etc. Look at all living beings 
suffering from miseries and arrive at the firmest determination 
{ciita-utpadana) to work with the resolution of never turning 
back (anivrtta-pratijna) for the liberation of all living beings 
from the miseries that are boro of miseries.”^* “Do not be 
anxious,.” he rej^eaJed, “to attain Quirk enJighreomeol for yovr^ 
self. Live up to the end of the samsara for the sake of even a 
single living being. Purify the boundless and unthinkable 
(number of) ksetra-s and live for (the emancipation of) each 
individual by name that exists in all the ten directions.”^^ 

Such precepts apart, Dlpamkara followed another method 
of ennobling the Mahayana ideal of universal emancipation. It 
is to be found in his famous theory of tri-purusa^ or three 
personality types, with which he opens the work. “Persons 
(parusfl),” he says, “are to be known as (belonging to either of 
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the) three (types) inrenot {adhama). mediocre (madhyama) 
and superior (iKWran) The characteristics of each are vei 7 clear. 
Therefore, I shall write the distinguishing features of each. 

By the adhama putma is to be known one who, in one’s own 
interests, acts in every way for the worldly pleasures on y 
{samsara sukha maird) One who, indifferent to the pleasures 
of birth (fcAava-sufcAfl) and by nature opposed to sinful acts, 
works for oneself alone, is to be known as the madhyama 
purusa One who always wishes to remove all the sufferings o 
others by his own sufferings is the uttama purusa Clearly 
enough, the superior person is the MahaySnist while the 
mediocre one, with the ideal of the individual emancipation, 

IS the Hinayanist so called From the plain meaning of the 
passage it appears that by the inferior persons Dipamkara 
meant those that were without any concern for the religious 
ideal, though the Tibetan scholars, who have written so much 
on this doctrine of usually take the adhama-puruso 
to mean only the lay Buddhist devotee Be that what it may, 
and however much profound may be the significance the 
Tibetan Buddhists read m this doctrine of personality types, 

one of us clear implications is the declaration in favour of the 

MahaySna ideal of universal emancipation 

Equally unambiguous is the philosophical doctrine of 
universal nothingness or sunya vdda emphasised by hts work 
“That which exists by nature cannot come into being Again 
that which by nature is non existing is like the sky flower 
Both (alternatives) implying fallacy [dosa), both are unreal 
(literally, belong to the category of non-being) Things can be 
born neither of themselves, nor of others, nor of both These 
cannot be without cause either Hence, they are by natu^'c 
natureless {svabhavena nih srabhava) Again, the nature of 
things, examined either as units or compounds, cannot be 
determined Tbercforc, it is certain that they are void’®" 
“This world, arising out of delusional thought {vikalpa) is itself 
delosional (yikalpatmakd) Therefore, nirxana is best because 
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it is completely free from “With the help of the 

scriptural instructions and logical thinking know it for certain 
that everything is non-born (ajata) and nature-less (a-svab/iava). 
Then meditate on the nirvikalpa''^^ 

Such then were the religious ideal and the philosophical 
view that Dipamkara wanted to emphasise most in his Bodhi- 
patha-pradipa. At the same time he had to be realistic enough 
to see that his effort did not go unresponded. He was not 
writing just a scholarly treatise on Buddhist religion and 
philosophy , he was commissioned instead to prepare a manual 
on Buddhism specihcally to serve the spiritual needs of the 
Tibetans of the time. The Bodhi-patha-pradipOy in other words, 
was intended above all to be a manifesto of Buddhist reform in 
Tibet. There is no doubt that in Tibet there were then 
advanced students of Buddhist philosophy like Sbi'ba-’od. 
But they were clear exceptions. At that time even among 
those that formally accepted Buddhism in Tibet, the large 
majority had all sorts of queer notions about the creed itself. 
Particularly annoying were the theories and practices then 
enjoying religious sanction under the name of Tantra. These 
included drunkenness, debauchery and bloody sacrifices includ- 
ing the sacrifice of the human beings. Philosophical subtleties 
in defence of sunya’Vada were destined to be largely wasted 
on such people and Dipamkara did not go into these. “In the 
^unyata-sapiail-vidya, Mula^madhyamakat etc.,” he simply 
said, “the nature (svabhSva) of everything is emphatically 
asserted to be void (iunya). This text (if all these are explained 
here in details) would be voluminous. Therefore, (all these 
details) are not explained here. Only the doctrine (siddhantd) 
already proved {siddha) is clearly stated here for con- 
templation,”®t 

Without ignoring the importance of philosophical wisdom, 
Dipamkara evidently felt that the most urgent task at 
that lime" in Tibet was the task of moral reform. Without 
it, philosophical wisdom, by itself, could serve no purpose. 
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Hence was the great emphasis on the need of moral reform 
in the Bodhi-patha-pradipa. Prafna or the highest wisdom, 
said he, “is that knowledge which is the realisation of 
the intrinsic nature of the void (srabhavo-sunyatay’ of every- 
thing®* ; but he insisted on establishing it on the secure 
basis of right conduct or upaya. **Prajn3 without upaya and 
upaya without prafna are said to be unfree. Therefore, do not 
ignore any (of them). For removing doubts as to what is 
prafna and what is upaya, it is necessary to distinguish clearly 
between prafna and upaya-i. As said by the Jinas, except the 
prafndparomita-s, all the kusala-dharma^iWVc the dana-paramilS 
etc. are the upaya-i. One quickly attains enlightenment {bodhl) 
not by mere meditation on the void {nairoimya') but by (first) 
acquiring in oneself the mastery of the upaya-i {upaya^abhydsa) 
and (then) meditation on Incidentally, the six 

parom//a-3 recognised by the Buddhists are : 1) charity {dBna- 
pHramltS), 2) morality [iMa-paramltS), 3) forgiveness {ksZntt’ 
paramltS), 4) assiduity (5lr>’fl-/)3r<jm/r3), 5) meditation {dhySna- 
pSramlta) and 6) wisdom (profBS-pSromltS). Therefore, accord- 
ing to Dlpamkara, the first five of these constitute the up 3 ya‘S, 
upon the secure basis of which alone wisdom could be 
established. In other words the precondition for philosophical 
wisdom was the practice of charity, morality, forgiveness, 
assiduity and meditation. 

More quotations are not necessary here to see how in the 
same text Dlpamkara returned again and again to the supreme 
importance of moral conduct for a true Buddhist. He also 
took care to explain in U the correct form of worship and 
meditation, into the theosopblcal subtleties of which wc do not 
have the scope here to enter. However, it is necessary to have 
here a few words on Dipamkara’s attitude to Tantrism ex- 
pressed in the Bodhi-patha-pradipa, 

“The brahmacari'* said Dlpamkara, “cannot receive guhya- 
fnana-abhiseka, for it is strongly prohibited in the Adi-buddha- 
maha-tantra. For the brahmacari receiving this initiation means 
violation of the prohibitions and hence a fall from the 
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tapaS‘samYara (vow of asceticism). Such a vrati will suffer great 
sin {maha-pataka) and will certainly fall among the low-born. 
He will never attain siddhi. But there is nothing wrong about 
that abhiseka for him who has learnt and can explain the 
Tantras, offer the right kind of 6re-offerings, has received the 
proper initiation from bis and has the real understanding 
of all these.”®^ 

S. C. Das®* says that Ati^ “inserted” into the text these 
lines when, later in central Tibet, he was pointedly questioned 
about Tantrism by six leading Tibetan intellectuals of the time, 
namely Khu, r^Tog and four others. According to the bio- 
graphy of Atlsa compiled by Nagwang Nima and Lama 
Chimpa, however, when these Tibetan scholars in gTash asked 
Atisa questions concerning the Tantras, the Master replied, 
“Answers to all these are to be found in my Bodhi-palha- 
pradipa.,. I wrote the hook in response to king Bodbhiprabha’s 
request to explain the same and similar questions.”®® Admitt- 
ing any of the two alternatives, we are led to believe that during 
his later Tibetan career AtUa bad to face certain categorical 
questions concerning his real attitude to theTantrasputforthby 
the leading Tibetan intellectuals of bis time. The possibility of 
this is itself interesting. These Tibetan scholars, themselves 
brought up in an atmosphere in which supreme importance was 
laid on the Tantras, evidently felt puzzled by the Master's 
attitude to the Tantras and this, again, could only be because 
they failed to find the expected emphasis on the Tantras in the 
Master’s teachings. 

For Dipamkara himself, the question concerning the Tan- 
tras must have been a complex one. He lived and preached 
in an age in which any outright rejection of the Tantras was 
inconceivable. At the same time, be was too well-versed in 
classical Buddhism to stand any nonsense in the name of the 
Tantras. He, therefore, bluntly declared that the beliefs and 
practices which enjoyed the sanction of the Tantras in the 
popular mind were imcompattble with the ascetic ideal of the 
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, me monk. Nevertheless, tho Tantras wem not to 

as such because of their association with these “ 

practices. Therefore, he presenbed as preconditions of the 
Tantnc initiation a correct insipht into the real teac ">8 

the Tantras, an extreme purity of moral conduct and a ^6 

guidance by the ideal guru, i e. by one who had tt't'tidy a am 
full insight into the real meaning of the Tantras. “When 
guru,” said Dipamkara. “being fully pleased confers the initia- 
tion that purifies all sms, he (the initiate) becomes a fit recept- 
acle for the siddhUz"^' Interestingly, we have in Tibetan 
history a concrete example of what Dipamkara really meant y 
the right guidance of the ideal gum. Before coming in contact 
with the Master, Rin chen-bzan-po had not only great tbcorc- 
ucal knowledge of the Tantnka literature but also the instruc- 
tions from a large number of guru-s— sixty or seventy-five in 
all Apparently, the guidance be received from these gun< * 
was not adequate. At the age of eigbtyfive, when the learned 
Tflntrika came lo touch with Dipamkara, the latter, as his true 
guru, showed him the correct path and Rin-chen-bzan po 
realised for the first lime in bis life the supreme importance 
of meditation This meditation, lo which the scholar devoted 
the rest of his life, bad nothing rcmiDisccnl of Tantnsm popu- 


larly understood. 

From certain passages of the Tibetan bistones, it further 
appears that Dipamkara concentrated pnmanly on the reform of 
Tantnka practices m Tibet. “Nolbwitbstanding the fact,” says 
*Gos lo-tsa-ba,a8 “that some of the Tantnc precepts were to 
be found in dBus, gTsau and mNa’-ns, Tantnc practices be- 
came defiled Meditation on tbe ultimate reality wasabandoned, 
and many coarse practices made their appearance, suchassexual 
practices, ritualkillmg {sb}or sgrot), tbegtad ser (gtad pa means 


tbe ritual burial of magic spells with tbe intention of harming 
one s enemy , ser-ba, production of hail storms), and others 
(This situation) was noticed by the kings of mNa -ris, and 
though they did not voice their objection openly, they scot 
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invitations to numerous learned pandila-^ (in India), who were 
able to remove these obstacles by placing living beings on the 
Path of Purity.” Lord Atlsa, adds the historian, ”aIso prohi- 
bited indirectly the coarse practices of lay Trantics.” “The 
Master,” repeats *Gos lo-tsa-ba, “composed tbe Bodhi^paiha- 
pfflrfipn which expounded the stages of the paths of the three 
classes of men. ...Thus the Master emitted the Lion’s roar 
saying that sbyor-ba and sgroUba were unsuitable for practice 
by one who followed the word of Tantras only. Because of 
his bolding in high esteem the fruits of deeds, the Master was 
known as *pandita of karma and its effects.* When he heard 
that he was known so, he said : ‘This mere name was of 
benefit,* and was pleased.**®® 

But all these should not lead us to believe that Dipamkara, 
or any religious reformer in Tibet, succeeded in fully eradica- 
ting from the Tibetan mind tbe fascination for Tantrism. There 
remained in Tibet staunch followers of Tantra who did not 
react favourably to the preachers against it. Before tbe coming 
of Dipamkara, king Ye-les-’od himself preached against 
Tantrism for which the later Tibetan Tantrikas did not forgive 
him. As Rahula’o says, “Juanaprabba (Ye-ses-*od) himself 
was not attached to Tantrism. On tbe contrary be wrote a 
book against it. The Tibetan Tantrikas believe that the royal 
ascetic went to hell for writing this book.*’ 

However, in spite of Dlpamkara’s denunciation of popular 
Tantrism even the later Tibetan Tantrikas did not denounce 
him so summarily. One reason for this was perhaps tbe great 
stature of the Master in Tibetan history. But the other reason 
could have been that Dipamkara did not flout Tantrism 
openly. Thus, in the Carya-sarngraha-pradipa'i ^ he ex- 
pounded his ascetic ideal only oficr a formal pledge to the 
scriptural authority ot guhyo’mantra, while In the Carya-g\tV^^ 
he fully retained the form of the Tantra though infusing it with 
the content of classical Buddhism. Besides, his own knowledge 
of the Tantras was too imposing to be questioned even by the 
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staunchest supporter of Tantnsm. After all, he began his own 
career as a full-fledged Tantnka and could easily humble the 
pndc of the greatest Tantnka scholar of Tibet with a decisively 
supenor knowledge of Tantnsm itself Thus, in short, he left 
little scope to be branded as a heretic from the Tantnka point 
of view Itself, however much eager he might have been to 
preach in Tibet the MahaySna ideal of universal emancipation 
and the Madhyamika philosophy called sunya-vada 

At the same time there are clear indications of a suppressed 
grudge against him expressed by some of the later Tantrikas on 
the ground that he did not properly emphasise the importance 
of esoteric Tantnsm while preaching in Tibet. But the mode 
of expressing this grudge is interesting Finding it difBcult to 
denounce Dipatnkara directly, the later Tantrikas make *Brom- 
ston pa somehow or other responsible for the Master’s indiffer- 
ence to esoteric Tantnsm In other words, they complain that 
though Dlpainkara himself was as a matter of fact eager to 
preach the Taotras, be was actually prevented from doing it by 
*Brom-8ion-pa. Not that even *Brom ston pa was unaware of 
the importance of the Tantras , he had full knowledge of these 
and was himself initiated into Tantnsm. Bot be apprehended 
that the propagation of it in any extensive scale was going to 
have adverse effect on the moral conduct of the Tibetans This 
led him to prevent the Master from preaching the Tantras. 

‘•’Brom was very learned id both Tantras and Sutras He 
kept secret the Vajrayanic doctrine, and did not teach it exten- 
sively “While slaying at bSam yas, the Master bestowed 
on ’Brom at ‘Chims phu numerous methods [thabs) concerning 
Tantric ceremonies, the Doha (Saraha’s) and many other hidden 
precepts ’Brom’s chief purpose was to expel persons of 
immoral conduct, who were conducting themselves according 
to the word of the Tantra, from the class held by the Master. 
Therefore, he pretended not to have studied secret texts In 
Ibis connection rJe btsun Mid-la, when he met Dags po Lba rje 
expressed his disapproval (of ’Brom’s attitude) 
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Specially interesting is the last sentence of this statement. 
The famous Tibetan poet Mid>1a or Mid-la-raS“pa (born A.D, 
1040^5) was one of the foremost disciples of Mar-pa (born 
A.D, 1012’6), the founder of the bKa’-brgyud-pa sect in Tibet. 
Mar-pa himself was reputed to have secret Tantric initiations 
under a number of eminent Indian Siddhacaryas, inclusive of 
Naro-pa, Mailri-pa and Kukkuri-pa.’^ TheTantraon which 
special emphasis is laid by his followers is known as the 
Mahamudra. The Tibetan exponents of the Mahamudra 
adopt a peculiarly dual attitude to Alisa, On fhe one hand 
they cannot perhaps afford to deny all connections of Atisa 
with this Tantra, while, on the other hand, they cannot forgive 
'Brom-ston-pa for not allowing Atlla to preach it properly. 

Thus in one of the passages’® of 'Gos lo-ts5*ba we find the 
later followers oT the Mahamudra trying their best to show Ibat 
Atlia— and even ’Brom-ston-pa himself— look part in the 
translation and propagation of this Tantra, though ” ’Brom 
suspected that these (teachings) might have a bad influence on 
the morals of Tibetan (monks), and abstained from preaching 
them much,” From another passage’® in the same work, 
however, it is clear that Mid-la-ras-pa was extremely annoyed 
with ’Brom-ston-pa for not allowing Dipamkara to preach the 
Tantra in Tibet, bLo-gros-grags-lba-rje sGam-po-pa (born in 
A.D. 1079) “heard numerous rites of initiation at Lower Dags- 
po” , but “on bearing the name of Mid-la being pronounced” 
by a beggar, he “was filled with strong faith” and went to him. 
“The teacher (Mid-la) lhen gave him a skull-cup full of wine. 
sGam-po-pa thought that being a monk it was improper to 
drink it. The Teacher-having perceived (his thought), insisted 
that he should drink it. After he had drunk it all, the Teacher 
inquired about his name, 'sGam-po-pa said that his name was 
bSod-mams-rin-chen(Punyaratna/Gem of Merit’). The Teacher 
then repeated three times; ‘Merit, merit, merit’, and sang; 'Come 
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OU, of the Accumulauon of Mont ^ 

Bcnes’, and then added = -Thts w.H be your welconre ' sGam 
po-pa then nrade h,s request • ‘Pray bestow on m the h.dd« 
preLpts - (M,d-la) sa.d to h.u. . ‘Were you 

po-pa repbed •! received ruauy .mt.at.ous 
rgyL drug, the Cycle of Saruvara. etc from 

1 also hsteued to -"““y 

the bKa'-gdams-pa-s m Northern dBu-ru I have 
for thirteen days a mystic trance characterised by 
of sensations ’ (The Teacher) emitted a loud laugh • H , . 

and said: ‘Better than this trance, is the trance of the g 
of the rupa and arupa dMm-swho are able to meditate throng - 
out an entire cosmic penod (kalpa) But it is of no e 
for enlightenment It is similar to (the saying) : Sand, w 
pressed, will not become liquid butter The 'bKa-gdams-pa 
possess hidden precepts, but they have no secret mstnictions 
Because a demon had penetrated the heart of Tibet, the Venerab e 
Master (Atisa) was not allowed to preach the VojraySna lay 

■Bromston.who objected to it, when the Master was about to 
begin the preaching of the Doh5), (ml;/ he Here oWonet""”" 
It, by now Tibet would have been filled by Saints' The bKa- 
gdams-pa’s ulpannakrama degree consists only of meditations 
on tutelary deities lu the widower aspect (i e without their 
sakti s), and their sampannakrama degree consists only o 
meditations on the merging of the World and its inhabitants 
into the sphere of abhasvara (here sunyata is meant)* *’ 

Accusing the bKa*-gdams-pa s of meditating on tutclaiy 
deities in their widower aspect is interesting. It is technica y 
called ekpvira-sadhana, for ekavtra {dpa'~bo~gcig pa) means tute- 
lary deny without Its iatri or female counterpart •“ Thoug 
annoying for the TSntrilcas, DlpamVara did in factwntea 

special treatise on it called the fhorlra-sSdhanfl nanw *1 **’ 

again, has some light to throw on his attitude to the followers 
of popular Tantrum or, as the Tibetans put it, to those who 
followed only the words of the Tantras 
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The assertion of the Tibetan Tanlrikas that Dipamkara was 
prevented by ’Brom from laying proper emphasis on Tantrism 
in his teachings can hardly be convincing. The possibility of 
’Brora imposing his own judgment on Dipamkara particularly 
in matters of the Master’s teachings appears to be quite 
remote. The picture of 'Brom we usually have is that he had 
complete devotion to Dlparnkara. Therefore, his distaste for 
popular Tantrism could have as well been because of Atisa’s 
influence upon him. However, even admitting the story of 
’Brom preventing Dipamkara from preaching Tantrism, the 
only conclusion we are led to is that Dipamkara did not preach 
Tantrism in Tibet, at least not to the satisfaction of the later 
Tantrikas. 

We may thus sum up Ati^a’s attitude to the Tantras : With- 
out ever formally denying their scriptural authority and even 
taking an active part in the composition and translation of some 
of the Tantrika treatises, he concentrated in his own teachings 
on the fundamentals ofMab&ySoa Buddhism in its classical or 
pre-Tantfika form and he iosisted that an insight into the real' 
significance of the Tantrika practices meant the recommendation 
of some form of intense meditation on the phenomenal world 
being unreal, any attachment to Which, therefore, meaning only 
misery for the living beings. Rather than making any allow- 
ance to the coarse practices then enjoying the sanction of the 
Tantras, Dipamkara himself put the strongest emphasis on 
moral purity, asceticism and the method of meditation. 

However, the grudge of the later Tibetan Tantrikas against 
’Brom was not without its own logic. Without subscribing to 
the view that he prevented AtUa from preaching Tantrism 
in Tibet, it is necessary to note that Alisa’s religious reform in 
Tibet in its organisational aspect was largely due to *Brom- 
ston-pa. As a matter of fact, Atila’s meeting with ’Brom 
proved to be a turning point in bis Tibetan career. While he 
'was preparing to return to India after spending three years in 
m^«a*-ris, he first met ’Brom and the latter somehow or other 
persuaded the Master to cancel his programme in favour of a 
tour of central Tibet, which, from the point of view of the 
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BadJh.st religion, had a gloiions past but which, after the 
persecution of the Doctrine by gX-an Dar ma, was passing 
through a grave crisis “ ’Brom told the Master about the 
many vMra s and the many thousands of monks in Lhasa, 
bSam yas, and other monasteries of central Tibet The Mas er 
said • ‘Such a great number of brahmacam s does not esist even 
in India ' There must be many arhat-i also,’ and saying so the 
Master sainted several times tn the direction of central Tibet 
(dBus), This encouraged ’Brom and he requested the Master 
to visit dBus The Master said. ‘If the monastic community 
were to invite me, 1 could not refuse the order of the commu- 
nity, and would proceed there* Then ’Brom sent a message 
through dBan phyug-mgon of Shan” which begins and ends 
as follows “Of the Jambudvipa, which has the shape of a 
chariot you should teach here before autumn Unfor- 
tunately, the historian does not give the full text of the letter 
Though ‘Brom spoke of many riharo^s and many thousands 
of monks in central Tibet, it is quite evident that he felt that 
the monks there were m need of being properly guided and be 
saw m Atlsa the required qualities of a teacher who alone 
could rightly guide the Tibetan Buddhists of the time Hence 
was his eagerness to take Aiila to central Tibet Evidently, 
again, Atila also fell that there was much for him to do m 
central Tibet. He revised the deasion of returning to India 
and allowed 'Brom to organise the tour of central ‘Tibet, which 
’Brom did with great enthusiasm and ability The result was 
that Alisa’s religious reforms did not remain confined to 
western Tibet ; central Tibet also witnessed a resurgence of 
Buddhism Here, again, it is necessary to remember that this 
was largely due to the continuation of Atila’s work by ’Brom* 
ston pa even after the Master’s death, though ’Brom himscl 
always maintained an attitude of extreme humility * be called 
himself only an upasaka or lay-devotee and claimed to do 
everything in the mere capacity of a faithful follower o 
Dipamkara. 
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Since Dlparakara’s religious reforms in Tibet owed so much 
to the organisational work of, 'Brom-ston-pa, the Tibetan 
Buddhists look back at his meeting with the Master as nothing 
short of a miracle. It was miraculously predicted even before 
Atlsa left India and it was engineered by the divine grace of 
Taradevi. When, at Vikramaslla, Atlsa consulted his tutelary 
deity about the desirability of his going to Tibet, the latter 
“directed him in a dream to go to the great Tlrthika city called 
Mukhena in the neighbourhood of Vikramasila, at the centre 
of which there stood on a hillock a small Buddhist temple. 
He was told that there he would meet with a female ascetic 
who could tell him all that he wished to know. Then in the 
following morning Atlsa carrying a handful of cowries went 
there. Whilehewas seated in a prayerful mood with the offerings 
placed on a mandaia^ before the image of Tara, there suddenly 
appeared, from what quarter none could (ell, zyogiui with locks 
flowing to her feet and reaching the ground, To her Ati^a 
presenting the cowries asked: ‘If I go to Tibet in compliance 
with the invitation of the king, shall I be of service to the 
living beings of Tibet ?’ To this she replied : ‘Yes, if you go 
to Tibet you will be of great service to them and particularly 
to an upasaka (i.e. ’Brora-ston-pa) and through him to the 
whole country'.”®^ To this Is added the following account of 
bis 5rsj ratstiug with ’Brojn .* “Wben he {i,e. 'Brom} resched 
jn^a’-ris, the venerable Tara said to the Master : ‘Within three 
days and half, your upasaka will reach here in comfort. 
Prepare to receive him !’ The Master then placed a vase for 
initiation at his pillow and blessed it with mantras. On the 
midday of the fourth day, when the Master, his retinue and a 
lay-supporter were invited to partake of food, while going there, 
the Master (watched the road for *Brom) saying : ‘The 
Venerable Lady CPara) did she say an untruth ?* Then 
(passing) through the street, he met face to face with *Brom. 
The latter without speaking to the retinue, followed the Master, 
as if he had associated with him before,**®* 
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Inthehistory of Tibetan Buddhism, there ^as something 
qualitatively new about the organisational activity of Brom 
ston-pa for the propagation of the Doctrine Before him, the 
Tibetans that took the initiative for the spread of Buddhism 
in Tibet were either actual rulers like Khn-sron Ide-btsan, Ral* 
pa-can and Ye ses-’od or Tibetan ministers like those of Kbn- 
sronldebtsan Buddhism, in other words, was presented to 
the people with a stamp of aristocratic sanction as it ^were 
The first team of genuinely Tibetan monk scholars which Santa- 
raksita tried to build up would have perhaps substantially 
altered the situation but for the persecution of gl-an Dar-ma, 
which followed the activities of ^antaraksita By contrast, 
’Brom ston pa himself began life as a humble person and 
had to work his way towards being a scholar through most 
adverse arcumstances From the nature of bis organisational 
activities it appears moreover that he concentrated mainly on 
the creation of a real mass basis for Buddhism m Tibet by 

mobilising the Tibetan scholars themselves to follow the path 

shown by the Master The result was tbe first emergence in 
Tibet of a genuinely Tibetan sect of Buddhism, based of course 
above all on tbe interpretation of Buddhism given by Dlpat? 
kara. This was the bKa’ gdaros pa sect, actually founded by 
’Brora though eventually reformed by tbe great Tson kha pa 
into what is called the ‘ newbKa’-gdams pa” orthcdGe-Iogs-pa 
sect, which became the most domioant sect of Tibetan Buddh- 
ism Thus, as the leading Tibetan drciple of Diparokara and 

as the founder of the bKa’ gdams pa sect the role of ’Brom- 
ston pa m the religions history of Tibet is immensely im- 
portant 

His full name is given as ’Brom ston pa rGyal ba’i ’byun 
gnas tbe Sansknt equivalent of the latter part of this being 
Jayakara S C Das®® says that ’Brom was the name of an 
ancient Tibetan family in which he was bom ’Gos lotsaba 
gives tbe year of his birth as A D 1005, a Wood Female- 
Serpent year,®’ and that of his death as A D 1064, a 
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Wood-Dragon year.®® He was born in sTod-Iun,®® a district 
north-west of Lhasa.®® S. C. Das gives the name of the village 
of his birth as Phu-rtsa-gye-mo.®^ 

- “His mother died early. From his childhood he had a 
penetrating mind, and decided that it was better for him to go 
to some other place than to quarrel with his step-mother. So 
he went to gShu and studied reading and writing. While 
living there, he met Jo-bo Se-btsun who was journeying .from 
Khams to Nepal and India. Faith (in him) was born.”®® 
One of the interesting things said about his educational career 
is that when he “attended on Jo-bo Se-btsun, he learnt the 
work of a translator from Smrti-’*®* Smrti was a pandita who 
for some years got stranded in Tibet : “At the time of the 
princely teacher Yc-ses-‘od, two pandita’S^ Smrti and Suksma- 
d’lrgha came, having been invited by the Nepalese Padmaruci. 
But as the translator had died in Nepal of cholera, the two 
patjdita-s who did not know the Tibetan language, roamed 
about in dBus and gTsah, and Smrti was forced to become a 
shepherd in rTa-nag.*’®* Subsequently, however, Sinrti was 
invited to Mah-yul, became proficient in the Tibetan language 
and translated some of his own works into Tibetan. 

The other things said about ’Brom’s educational career only 
show under what difficulties he pursued it. He requested 
Se-6<sun (o 6c accepted as an attendant and went to the fatter'’s 
place. “In the bouse he performed various works, even that 
of grinding barley grains, and outside of the house he looked 
after the herd of horses and cattle. Armed with the three kinds 
of arms (arrow, lance and sword) and riding on a good horse, 
he used to watch (the herd) against brigands. White he was 
grinding flour, he used to keep his books nearby, and study 
them. In this manner be pursued his studies with great 
diligence. In the neighbourhood there lived a scholar called 
Grammar Thorn {sgral-tsher-ma), and with him he studied 
much the Lantsa and the Varlula scripts.”®® 

S8. DA I. 72 ; 1S6 ; 264. 89. fb, i. 2SI. 90. D-TED 553. 
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In spite of all these odds, however, ’Brom became very 
learned and an extremely competent translator. Both as a 
scholar and translator, he seems to have maintained an attimae 
of staunch puritanism As the true inheritor of the Madhya- 
mika philosophy preached by Dlparokara, “ ’Brom sai o 
sPyan-sna ; ‘All say that it is impossible to read the 84.U 
sections of the Doctnne, therefore meditate well on the sunyoia 
only’. “He used to say ‘The mam point of my under- 
standing of the Madhamika is Nothingness ’ By this he meant 
the Absolute Negation {med-dgo^ of existence, for Dbarmakirti 
had said ' ‘The Absolute Negation of existence is Nothingness 
{med par dgag-pa‘m-el-yan-nui-yin-pa*t-ph}ir-To) m his Auto- 
commentary on the first chapter of the Pramdnaydrtti^o 
As a translator, again, he showed the nnmislakable attitutc of 
reaching perfection Thus, unlike Jayasila, e g , who cared 
most for the quantity of translations, ’Brom was above all 
concerned with the purity of the rendering The number of 
works in the bsTan ’gyur of which he is mentioned as the 
translator is not considernble and in spite of his close associa- 
tion with Diparakara only two works m the bsTan-’gyur are 
found as translated by ’Brom under the Master’® Yet, from 
the colophon of the Arya asta sdhasnka prajnaparamit^^nX^^ 
bKa'-’gyur, we can easily sec how much care and conscien- 
tiousness be showed in rendenng Buddhist scriptures It is n 
fundamental work for the Mahayana Buddhists and is enor- 
mous 10 bulk. It was not easy to reach perfection in the 
Tibetan translation Accordingly, a number of Tibetan lo tsS- 
ba*s sat under Indian pandtta-% for rendering it What is 
specially relevant for our present purpose is to note bow much 
care ’Brora ston-pa himself devoted lo its right rendering. We 
quote the colophon in full . ‘‘Translated, revised and edited 
by Indian upadhyaya-i S&kyaseoa and Jn&nasiddbi and thegreat 
reviser lo-tsa-ba ban-de Dharmaiiilla and others Again, by 

96 76 1.264 97 76 i 265 98 The bsTan-’gyur containi Ihe 

following as translated by 'Broni, only the last two of which were done 
under Dipanskara : mDo Uuix. 1, lO xxvi. 82, xlv 8, 9, xlvjii 40; Imiv 8, 
U»\u 37,5l,l«u 345andl«uj 64. 
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the request of the great king and lord of Tibet dPal-lha-btsan- 
po bKra-shis-lha-lde*btsan, translated by the Indian upadhyaya 
Subhasita and the grammarian bhiksu Ratnabhadra in accor- 
dance with the commentary. Again» revised and edited by the 
Indian upadhyaya maha-pandita Dlpamkara-lri-jnana and the 
great reviser lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Ratnabhadra, comparing it with 
the commentary from the Central Land (yul-dbiis, evidently 
Magadfaa). Again, at sfJ^e-lban Na-mo-che of sKyi-smad, the 
major part finalised by both maha-pandita Dipamkara-srl-jnana 
and lo*tsa-ba ’Brom rGyal-ba’Kbyun-gnas (’Brom Jayakara) 
at the time of expounding the Asta-sahasrikS, Again, edited 
for the second time at the Rwa-sgren vihara by- lo-tsa-ba 
*Brom Jayakara, on the basis of a comparison of three manus- 
cripts (mdo-gsum, literally three fti/rD-s). And again, the same 
lo-tsa-ba prepared an explanation {bsad-pa) and finalised in 
parts. In later time, the great lo-t$§-ba iakya-bhiksu bLo-Idan- 
^es-rab (MatiprajBa) finalised it by collecting many original 
manuscripts from Kashmir and Magadba.**^^ 

' But *Brom is remembered by the Tibetan Buddhists not 
primarily as a translator but as a religious organiser. His 
organisational activity, again, is divited into two periods, 
namely, 1) the period covering the last nine or ten years of 
Alisa’s life and 2) the period of about ten years that 'Brom 
Wvtfi niter the denVn ot AYisa. 

;The chief purpose of ’Brom during the first of these two 
periods was to organise for Dipamkara an extensive tour of 
central Tibet and to mobilise the Tibetan teachers behind the 
Master. It appears that ’Brom bad made up a plan of all 
these even 'before he met Dipamkara. While proceeding to 
na^Ta’-ris to meet the Master for the first time, he met Ka-ba 
§3kya-dban-phyug and fold him, *'This time I am goingto meet 
the pandita. If he is to be invited to dBus, I shall send you a 
letter. You should then confer with the important men of the 
locality and come to welcome him.”^oo Ka-ba agreed to this. 
99. Sec Section 8, Appendix B. ' 100. BA i, 253. 
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After -Brom met Artla and peranaded him “> 

tm at Tibet. •■•Brom-s letter war transmitted to Ka-ba by 

rbad-dbah-phyng-mgen. and Ka-ba paid gr^t a«.-t.on tojbe 

matter. He informed Sban-chen-po of rGyal an 

When the great men (notables) of dBns 

than, they found that the Master and his retinue ha 

reached upper dPal-than. for _.he Master had reoe.ved the 

message when stiU at sKyi-ron. 

The accounts of Atisa’s tour of central Tibet that 
down to us are inevitably overgrown with attlensivc leg ■ 
Most of the typical legends ate to be found m 
craphyio* of Dlpamkara compiled by Nagwang N 
Lama Chimpa. Instead of repeating these, we may try 
np here the accouotof Atiia In central Tibet as given by t^os 


lo-ul'ba'o* ; . j jPfll- 

• From m^Ta-’-ris, Atisa and bis party proceeded to 
thafi, where the Master was received by _ 

teachers. Then they reached rOyan. where the monks he 

reception for the Master, which pleased him. “On the r 

to'gTsah, the Master did not receive a great reception an 
therefore he went towards Ran-tsho. There the people e 
an excellent reception in bocoor of the Master, and there a so 
he received excellent disciples... When they were proceeding^ 

to Ron, the Master and his retinue happened to run short o 

provisions. At Lha, a nun... presented the Master with t e^ 

image of a horse made of gold on which a small boy made ^ o 

turquoise was riding... Then at*Cbin-ru a girl who was going 
to be mamed, offered the Master her head-ornaments, an ^ 

when the parents scolded her, she jumped into the river 8*^^° 
po... On reaching sNa-bo-la. they hoisted banners and blew 
large brass trumpets invented by Lha-btsun-pa. The ^ 
(of villagers) ran away, shouting : ‘War has come ! On 
in Dol, (the inhabitants) did not prepare a general ' 

for the Master and his retinue, but instead invited each o 
jn turn to each house... There in order to bene t ivi 
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beings, the Master built a dyke {rags). Now the place is 
known as Lha-rje-rags, At Gra-pbyi-tshon-’dus, a small 
household prepared a good reception and the Master asked : 
‘Where is the monastery (i.e. bSam-yas) T and they replied : 
*It is seen from the mountain spur over there.* The Master 
became pleased. Having reached the ferry of sPel-dmar, they 
proceeded towards Chos-’khor bSam-yas. Lha*btsun Bodhi- 
raja (a descendant of the royal line of Srofi-btsan) arranged a 
good reception for them, and numerous Tibetan teachers and 
notables assembled. Khu-ston praised his country to the 
Master and the Master promised to visit it, and journeyed to 
Than-po-cbe. There the Master resided for one month at Rags- 
rtsigs-khan-pa. ...Since Khu did not arrange a proper recep- 
tion, the Master and his retinue fled from the place, and 
entered the ferry-boat of Myan-po... Then the Master and his 
retinue spent a month at ’On-lha-kban Ke-ru... After that the 
Master proceeded to bSam-yas and took up residence at dPe- 
dkar-gUh. (Residing) there he prepared with the assistance of 
the lo-ts^-ba (Hag-tsho) many translations, » On the whole the 
Master was very pleased with the monastery and intended to 
stay there for a considerable time. The Master heard that one 
named the Lady 'Chims-roo (Jo-mo *Chims-mo) was teaching 
children many wicked words (about him), and decided to go to 
another place. *Brom then sent a Jellej- lo Ban-slon, and the 
latter came to bSam-yas to welcome the Master with about 200 
horsemen. The Master and his retinue proceeded to rGod- 
dkar-la. For half a month the Master resided at rGya-phibs 
of Sri. Then be proceeded to sS^e-tban, where many students 
had gathered... He read on one occasion the Abhisamaya^ 
lamkara to an assembly of numerous hearers at slJe-thaii... 
After that the Master was invited by r^og Legs-pa*i-les-rab to 
Lhasa. Avalokite^vara assuming the form of a white man 
welcomed the Master.” Atila recovered from inside a beam the 
history of Lhasa and along with his disciples prepared copies 
of it. “After that be spent (some time) at sl?e-tban... The 
wealth which the Master had amassed while preaching (q 
others, was despatched on three occasions tb‘’'~~‘^x Chag hh ' 
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mchog and other disciplts to India for offering to the teaehM 
and the monastie community (of Vikramasila) After that the 
Master proeeeded to Yer-pa, and rHog Byan-chub-’byun gnas 
entertained him While the Master was in residenee there, 
•Brom went to see his relatives in order to ask them for gold 
Having obtained many requisites, he came back At Yer-pa 
he ofTcred the Master many presents which became known as 
the Great Offenng of ’Brom After the Master bad been 
invited by Ka ba Sikya-dban phyug, be preached extensively 
at Lan pa spyil bn of Thao yul Thus si«e-tban, Lhasa, 
Ycr pa and Lan pa are the places where the Master preached 
extensively the Doctrine Then again he proceeded to ske- 
than ” 

From this time onwards, his physical strength began to 
decline fast He spent the last part of bis life at s^fe than and 
"proceeded toTosita” in A D 1054 

One of the last things attnboted to Dipamkara was a request 
to ’Brora to bunt a monastery that could serve as a centre 
forthedoQtinuatiooofthe religious reforms to which Dipani- 
kara himself dedicated the last part of his life Apparently* 
he saw m ’Brom the required qualities for this task, though 
*Brom himself m his characteristically modest way said that 
he was not equal to it "The Master said to 'Brom * ‘You 
should build a small monastery, and I shall entrust my teaching 
to you Keep it ’ ’Brom replied ' ‘In general, I am unfit to 
do it, and in particular, I am only an upUsaka unable to p*r* 
form great works ’ The Master replied ‘Do the work 
according to my instructions! I shall bless you Do not 
despair’ 

After the death of Atisa, ’Brom was for sometime stonned 
with gnef But he quickly recovered and dedicated himself to 
the Master s instructions ’‘While ’Brom ston pa afflicted by 
great sorrow was pondering as to what he should do, Ka-ba 
SSkya-dban phyug arrived there and divided the ashes of the 
Master equally between Khu, r’^og and others Images and ob- 
jects of meditationhegaveto ’Brora Kbn.rifogand’Gar-dga’-ba 
104 BA « 261 
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erected silver shrines to preserve the relics given .to them» 
Then having gathered the offerings, presented by Ka-ba and 
others, they held a great memorial ceremony. in the Sheep 
year (A.D. 1055). ‘Should there happen to be any one belong- 
ing to Bha-rag, they should assist me*, saying so *Brom built a 
vihara at s?i^e-lhan, During the life-time of the Master, those 
whom he used to support, were called the sa-dra of the Master 
[sa-dra meaning ‘class or crowd* in Tibetan]. *Brom took 
into his service all those whom the Master used to support, 
and proceeded to sTod-luns. He spent some time in the sandy 
valley of gNara. About that lime the chiefs of *Dam held a 
council and resolved to invitie *Brom to Rwa-sgren. He also 
received an invitation from ‘Phan-kha-ber-chuh. In the New 
Year of the Firc-Male-Ape year (A.D. 1056) he proceeded to 
Rwa-sgren. There he built the main shrine with the two 
columns [at present this shrine built by *Brom is preserved inside 
the temple of Rwa-sgren] and the upper court-yard. After 
that, he never again participated in worldly matters, saying : 
*I shall now give up the world* and oply preached the 
Doctrlne.**'^^ 

With this monastery of Rwa-sgren as its centre, *Brom 
formed the first nucleus of a sect of Tibetan Buddhism, which 
came to be known as the bKa'-gdams-pa sect. The bKa*- 
grfams-pa-s •'•'were caffetf so because they befifevetf antf preaefieef 
that an individual should practise the entire teaching of the 
Jina (the sfitra and /enfra/Theravada and Mabayana),’*io® 
though from a survey of the Six Basic Texts of this section it 
is clear that the followers of this put decisive emphasis on the 
Mahayana doctrine in its classical or pre-T&ntrika phase. 

*Brom himself “lived for nine years more at Rwa-sgre6**^o® 
and it appears that during his lifetime the number of the 
followers of the bKa’-gdams-pa sect was not very large : 
“During the life-time of ’Brom there were not more than 60 
meditative ascetics, residing permanently (at Rwa-sgreh).'*to® 

105 /i.i. 262-3. 106 , it. 1. 264. See also Section 5, Appendix A. ' 
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inebog and other disciples to India for offering to the teaches 
and the monastic commonity (of Vikramaslla)... After that the 
Master proceeded to Yer-pa, and r^Tog Byan-chub-’byun-gnas 
entertained him... While the Master was in residence there; 
*Brom went to see his relatives in order to ask them for gold. 
Having obtained many requisites, he came back. At Yer-pa 
he offered the Master many presents which became known as 
the Great Offering of ’Brom. After the Master bad been 
invited by Ka-ba Sakya-dbah-phyug, he preached extensively 
at Lan-pa*spyil-bu of ’Phao-]^*!— Tbos sKe-thah, Lhasa, 
Yer-pa and Lan-pa are the places where the Master preached 
extensively the Doctrine. Then again he proceeded to sKc- 
tbah.” 

From this time onwards, his physical strength began to 
decline fast. He spent the last part of his life at s^fe-than and 
"proceeded toTurita” in A.D. 1054. 

One of the last things attributed to Dlpamkara was a request 
to ’Brom to built a monastery that could serve as a centre 
for the dontinuation of the religious reforms to which Dlpain* 
kara himself dedicated the last part of his life. Apparently, 
he saw In ’Brom the required qualities for this task, though 
’Brom himself in his characteristically modest way said that 
he was not equal to iu "The Master said to 'Brom : ‘You 
should build a small monastery, and I shall entrust my teaching 
to you. Keep it.’ ’Brom replied : ‘In general, I am unfit to 
do it, and in particular, I am only an wpSrolira unable to per- 
form great works.’ The Master replied : *Do the work 
according to my instructions! i shall bless you. Do not 
despair’.’’*®* 

After the death of AtUa, ’Brom was for sometime stunned 
with grief. But he quickly recovered and dedicated himself to 
the Master's instructions : “While *Brom-ston-pa afflicted by 
great sorrow was pondering as to what he should do, Ka-ba 
Sdkya-dban-phyug arrised there and divided the ashes of the 
Master equally between Khu, r^og and others. Images and ob- 
jects of meditation he gave to ’Brom. Khu, rN'og and *Gar-dga -ba 
lot. BA 1 261 
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However, the movement started by him went on gathering 
momentum and the bKa'-gdaros-pa sect (eventnally reformed 
by Tson-hha-pa and called tbe dGe-lugs-pa sect) became the 
Strongest religions force in Tibet 

It IS beyond our scope to review here the history of tbe 
development of the bKa* gdams-pa sect But it is necessary 
to note that the Tibetan historians attribute its great success to 
the organisational work of *Brom»ston pa in particular. As 
’Gos lo*tsa ba puts it, “ ’Brom’s labours have been very exten- 
sive and lasted for a long period of time.’***^ But *Brom 
himself, with his charactenstic modesty, never claimed to be 
anything more than a humble followerof Alisa . 

In this Himalayan country there are 
many that follow thee with a still 
greater reverence (than I can have) 
(Nevertheless), please remain as my 
guru aod guide me with the same 
kindness that tbe mother has for her 
child. O thou Great One, please 
remain as my natha everywhere and 
for all time. (Ciodly give me the first 
sermon for attaining full enlighten- 
ment . Thus prays *Brom-ston pa 1** 


1 10 See Sec. 5, Appendix A 

112 to Dlpamlcara, 28 & 30 
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Introductory Note 


Certain important Tibetan source-materials relating to the 
life and teachings of Dlpamkara are given m this Appendix 
in English translation 

It begins with the famous stotra in thirty shka s {stmt-cti pa) 
to Dipamkara by *Brom-ston pa. 

The next section contains a literal translation of an extract 
from the dPag bsam-Ijon-bzan by Sum pa-khan-po-ye ses-dpal- 
*byor, the famous historian of Buddhism of the eighteenth 
century (bom A D. 1702, died at the age of 73) He is better 
known by the abbreviated name Sum-pa, meaning “one from 
the country of Sum, a province of western Tibet ” As edited 
by S C Das, the Tibetan original of this history was published 
from Calcutta in 1908 

Taran^tha’s history of Buddhism, in its Indian portion, 
does not contain much about Atlsa Only a few scrappy state- 
ments of the historian are given in Section 4 of the present 
Appendix 

The next sccUon of the Appendix contains a literal transla- 
tion of the history and doctrine of the bKa’-gdams-pa sect from 
the work of the learned Tibetan scholar Chos kyi Si ma, a short 
account of whose life is given by S C Das in JASB, Vol 50, 
1881, pp 187ff The translation is based on the edition of the 
work published in 1963, Saranatba, Varanasi, edited by Chos 
rje bta-ma 

The Appendix ends with the translation of a new biography 
of Dipamkara compiled m Tibetan from the Tibetan sources 
by Nagwang Mima and edited by Lama Chimpa In his own 
Preface to this work, the author mentions his sources Both 
the author and the editor of this biography are now in India, 
— the former in the Benares Hindu University and the latter 
in the Visvabharati University. 
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all this samsara, whether the stira-s, the asura-s or the human 
beings. //8// 

I offer prayer to his feet, who by his clear comprehension 
and concentrated meditation on the sayings of the siddfia-sad- 
gurths and of the tutelar deity, himself earned siddhi and ■ the 
power to foretell the future. //9// 

I offer prayer to thy feet — thou who art the object of 
worship and love and who, in spite of coming to the Hima- 
layas for the sake of the devotees in Tibet, remained the guru 
of the great men of thy country and race. //lO// 

Though Buddhism could exist in Tibet even without the 
arrival there of a great scholar like thee, yet many people 
(in Tibet) were mistaken about its deeper significance and thou 
gave them the right teaching ; to thy feet I offer prayer, //ll// 

I offer prayer to his feet, who, by translating the 
by correcting the previous translations, by commenting on 
and composing iSs/ra-s bimself~led the disciples along 
the correct path and helped the Doctrine to flourish. //12// 

With his own great knowledge, he refuted the wrong views 
of the Tirthikas and brought back to the path of liberation 
those that praised and followed the evil path of Mara and 
.Mahadeva, — to the feet of that excellent guide to the seekers of 
’liberation, I offer my prayer. //13// 

I offer prayer to hia feet, who, by repeated practice through 
the cycle of births, of the six paramita-s, viz., dana, sllot 
ksama, v'lrya, dhyana and prajna, attained perfection in both 
.the vflrga-s (viz./TTana-varga and pitnya-varga, the two pursuits 
oflife), //14// 

I offer prayer to thy feet — thou who accomplished the four 
essentials of the assembly, viz., fulfilling others’ requirements 
according to their needs, using kind words in speech, working 
for the welfare of the devotees according to the rules of 
common interest and winning the goals of others by one’s own 
strength. //15// 

I offer prayer to thy feet,— thou, who art the mine 
of virtues and art rich in the seven riches, viz., sraddha, sVa, 
sravcna, dana, prajuS, v/nqyo and 7qy3. //16// 
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*Brom-ston-pa*8 stotra to Dlpamkara 


' ' This stotra of thirty sloka-sh addressed to mn/i5 Jo-bo 
{maha^prabhu), the one-god {eka-deva) of Tibet. Orn svasti. 

I offer prayer to the feet of D1pamkara-5ri, who was born 
in the noble Jiva-family of the kings of sfl-/ior of trUsampama 
Bengal in the same line to which Santijiva (Santaraksita) 
belonged.//!// 

I offer prayer to the feel of Dlpamkara-sri, who excelieo m 

serving his parents, was modest, beautiful and charming, po 
ssessed prajnd and /rnmna, had a humble and tender heart, 
and was (also) skilful and had great mental strength. //2// 

I offer prayer to the feet of Dipainkara-iri, who was a 
master of various worldly subjects, hke the arts and medicine, 
and also of all the branches of knowledge {sorvo'yedo). 11^11 
I offer prayer to the feet of Dtpainkara-iri, who w’as not 
attracted by kama and who, by renouncing his right to the 
kingdom, was ordained a bhikm by the Mahasanghlka. Il^ll 
I offer prayer to the feet of Sri Atila, the pure, who was 
well-versed in Tathagata as explained in the fourth part (yarga) 
of the Vinaya-Pitaka and who was above any sin. //5// 

I offer prayer to the feet of §ri AtUa, who under the guid- 
ance of many guru-s and scholars, mastered the three Pitaka-s, 
grammar, logic and all the upadesa-s and who had a vast 
knowledge. //6// 

I offer prayer to Sri Atlsa, who receiving the nectar o 
bodhiciita from the guru of Suvarnadvlpa— himself ofroya 
descent— worked for the welfare of the living beings. HI}! 

I offer prayer to Atlsa, the only father, who, with his hearty 
love for the needy and the distressed, earned the gratitude o 

1. phunsun'-tshogs • of tbe three, [grace, glory and wealth], 

perfect , complete, D»TED 825 ! J-TED 344. 
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lying hidden in the treasury ; the Dakini opened its door 
for thee and thou had (already) the permission of Sakyamuni 
(to see It) //20// 

I offer prayer to thy feel— thou who art the eternal life- 
saviour and renowned as Nagarjuna the second, for, the means 
of saving the lives of people suffering from Naga-roga* were 
introduced by thee and people were healed by them //21// 

I offer prayer to the feet of the guru of the devO’S on whom, 
while he was sitting on the sand at *Or in sS^e-than, Indra and 
the other gods showered, as flowers, the panca-ratna from 
heaven. //22// 

I offer prayer to thy feet — thou, who, on hearing that the 
girl from gYor po-*chin*ru met death (because of being rebuked) 
for offering the head-ornament, performed the last rites for her 
and said that the hdaputri was going to be reborn m heaven , 
thus did thou offer leadership to all the living beings //23// 

T offer prayer to his feet who foresaw the future and said, 
“From here I shall proceed to the Tusita , I shall meet m the 
Tusjta those that will have reverence and love for me ’* //24// 

I offer prayer to his feet who is honoured everywhere — in 
Tusita by the name, Vimala Akasn, in the Aryan country 
{arya-desa) by the name, Dlpamkara, and in this Himalayan 
country by the name, Srimat Alisa //25// 

1 offer prayer to thy feet, — thou who blessed us directly by 
showering the pratisthanO’puspa from the Tusita when I, ’Brom 
Sion, built the Rwa sgren monastery and prajed for ihy 
blessings for the living beings //26// 

From the heaven thou fookest with merciful ejes at those 
that, perceiving thy greatness, pray to thee with a clear mind 
and in a distinct manner , 1 pray to thee that thou bless those 
that are devoted to thee //27// 

In this Himalayan country there are many that follow thee 
With a still greater reverence (than I can have) (Ne\ertbe)ess), 
please remain as my guru and guide me with the same kindness 
that the mother has for her child //28// 


4. lln Had probably leprosy D-TCD 45 
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1 offer prayer to thy feet — thou who possessed de^a caksuh- 
abhijnana^ (as evidenced by the following) ; when the good 
disciple *Brom*ston*pa, related to thee by bis devotion of past 
lives, was coming to thee from a great distance, thou said, 
“The upSsaka is going to turn up today." //17// 

I offer prayer to thy feet, — thou who possessed irnronn* 
abhtjnana (as evidenced by the following) : when thy devo- 
ted disciple prayed to thee by playing the cymbal at Magadha, 
thou told *Brom that thou heard the sound, even from 
Tibet. //1 8// 

I offer prayer to thy feet— thou who possessed rddhh 
abhijnSna (as evidenced by the following) . while in Lhasa, 
on hearing the sound of cymbal played by the gods, thou went 
up to the sky, bowed down to the gods, prayed to them and 
circumambulated in the sky //I9// 

I ofTer prayer to thy feet, oh thou kind hearted Master, by 
whose kindness was recovered the royal leslament» that was 

2 mtiOB par Us pa ebhiJnSm, "pre^science, certain gifu or supematurat 
perception of which su kind* ate enumerated 1) dirya’Ceksurr(/rlS>ia 
{At\a eaksuh-cbfiijnana), seeing anything clearly as if with divine sight By 
the exercise of this power one can see (realize) the sufferings of all kinds 
of living beings 2) dirya irorram{irarana-abhljnan3), divine heanng in a 
perfect manner By the exercise of this knowledge one can hear the sound 
of the smallest insect and understand the different languages, articulate and 
inarticulate, of all living beings 3) para clita Jnarmm, knowledge of 
another s heart, knowing of another's thought 4) fddhl vidhl Jnanam. 
knowledge of the four forms of miracle By the exerci«e of this knowledge 
one knows the events of his former and future states of existence, and also 
the circumstances of his death and birth By the exercise of one’s nuracu* 
lous knowledge, it is possible to move one i body without being seen 
5) puna nnasa-anumril Jnanam, the power of remembering the acts of 
one 8 former existence or life 6) osraroktaya manarn, knowledge of the 
destruction of the passions By the exereisc of the knowledge of decay and 
destruction one can quickly attain to the state of the omniscient (ranq/rtu) 
by punfying himself of all impurities of the heart By the exercise of the 
power of knowing all living beings one can perceive as well the stages of 
their moral perfection or culture ’ (D^TED, 365.6) 

In the present siotra, out of the six abhi/aana-i mentioned above, ’Brom- 
ston pa attributes three to DTpamkara in Shka-t 17 9. 

3 bka’-ehems • see p 204, note 25. 
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Literal translation of extracts from dPag-bsam-Ijothbzafi by 
Sum-pa mKhan-po YeN|es*dpal-’byor 
(Edited by S. C. Das, Calcutta 1908) 


[ 183 J Speciatfy during time of the three sons of Lha-Ide, 
Atlsa, the great scholar of (all the) five branches of knowledge, 
was invited to Tibet and the Buddha's teachings spread very, 
widely. 

At the time the Buddha came to the world, he (Atisa) was 
bom as a householder called Jinaputra-bhadracary3> in 
Khjagfha. 

One thousand eight hundred fifteen years after the Fire-Hare 
year of the Buddha's nlrvSijat towards the end of the Fire-Sky- 
Ocean (mc-mk/mVgya-tsAoV) [period], he (Atisa) acted as if 
being reborn in the Water-Horse year [A.D. 982] in za~hor in 
Bengal in Eastern India in the central palace with golden 
banners of the city of Vikramapura in the noble family which 
had the greatest /7and//a Santijiva in its line of descent, having 
for his father king KalyanasrI and mother Padmaprabha and 
as the middle of the three sons with the name Candragarbha. 
It is said that in his youth he bad five queens and nine princes 
called Punyasri etc. were born of him. 

Then about how he attained academic and spiritual 
abilities : 

From his early childhood be accepted Taradevl as his 
tutelar deity, who was the tutelar deity of his previous births. 

By the age of 29, he acquired full mastery of all the branches 
of general science, like grammar, logic, fine arts and therapeu- 
tics, etc. ' Already, when be was only fifteen he defeated a 
learned non-Buddhist logician. 


48 
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’flrom’s itotra 


Being blind, men in the kaU-yvsa (o\)ov/ as kalyanamltra^i 
those that are really not so and thus (hey fail to be free from 
the prison of this samsara \ kindly pull them out soon with the 
hook of your karunU.^ 

Oh thou Great One, please remain as my guru [nUtha) every- 
where and for all time. Kindly give me the first sermon for 
attaining full enlightenment... Thus prays 'Brom*ston-pa. //30//. 


For “hook of mercy" see RockbiU LB 207. 
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He became the (mAr/m/i-po) of Vikrama^ila, etc 

And when he left, s/Ziflurfl {gnasbrtaii) Ratnakara and others 
were there 

It was the time of the “Later Spread of the Doctrine” 
Many pandita s came to Tibet, but could not succeed in re- 
moving the dirt from Buddhism in Tibet So Ye-ses-*od and 
others, attracted by the fame of Jo-bo Atisa, alias Dipamkara- 
srI jnana, were very eager to mvite him to Tibet So they sent 
lo-tsa-ba gTsan stag tshal-pa dGc-bshen rGya brTson-sen-gc 
(Viryasimba of rGya) with gold (to India for inviting Dipam- 
kara to Tibet) But this time he could not succeed (He) came 
back, returned the gold and narrated what bad happened 
Again, he went to India with Nag tsho Tshul-khrims rgyal-ba 
(Jayasila) of Gun-than, 

At that time, the Tibetans and Gar-log pa-s were fighting 
each other Ye les-’od was leading the Tibetan army The 
Tibetans were defeated and the king of Gar-log captured and 
imprisoned him (Ye les-’od) and (said), “Either you renounce 
Buddhism or pay gold equal in size to your body. Otherwise 
we will not set you free ” 

Lha-bla masaid that be would not renounce bis faith (iamnu- 
gamana) and remained in their prison for a very Jong time 
Then the officers of m^fa’-ns (for the purpose of collecting 
the ransom) imposed taxes even on the monks and collected 
gold equal in size to his body only (i e without the head) 
When the gold of only the size of his head remained to be 
collected, they sent a message to Ye-ses-'od saying, “We are 
going to get your release very soon ” 

Then the bLa-ma replied, “No I am old Even if I am 
released I cannot be of much service to Buddhism Instead 
of purchasing my release, it is better to spend the gold for 
inviting the pandita And make offerings at Tho Im Also, 
get the repairs done to the grandfather’s temple at bSam-yas ” 
After this, be died very soon 

Then the nephew Byan-chub-’od, for carrying out his wish, 
gave the gold to Nag-tsho lo-tsa ba, who was then 27 years old 
and had just returned from India, and said to him, “In our 
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Then, without carios for the kingdom and in search of 
dharma he 'sent to the temple of the Black Mountain (Ri nag- 
po), received the abluseka from guru RShulagupta, acquired the 
esoteric name Jnana-guhya-vajra and became a profound adept 
in mantra {snags) 

At (the age of) 29, by the instruction of his guru and tutelar 
deity, he received the pravrajya ordination in Odanlapurl under 
Sllaraksita, a Maha«5nghika Scarya Thus he became a bhtksu 
and received the name D'lpamkara m*jnana 

By (the age of 31) he learnt under Dharmaraksita and 
others the Maharibkasa, etc, and acquired proficiency m 
“external” knowledge like philosophy zrid laksana iastra ard 
also became a scholar of both “lower” and “higher” (7 Hina- 
yana and Mabdyana) Pitakas 

Then be went to Suvarnadvlpa and thoroughly studied for 
twelve years the practice of bodhietUa, both promdhana and 
matSra In short [ p 184 J be cared for the trl samraro’i as 
one cares for one’s eye balls 

And he either personally met or had visions of twelve 
guru s, like SSnti p4. Naro p5, the junior Koiall*pa, the junior 
Avadhuti'pd, Dombi-pd, etc 

For twelve years he practised both the yana s— both 
Hinayana and Mahayana- acquired profound knowledge of 
Sutra and Tantra, and after being fully established m medita 
tional practices (Sum-pa mentions the details thereof] be 
attained o&ftyffa«a-s and f<WAi-s and bad the visions of Tara, 
Avalokitesvara, TrisamvaravyOba ( '^ ) and Hcvajra. 

What he did for Buddhism in India and Tibet * 

He served the cause of Buddhism by all the four {sakti-s), 
namely the joga-{saku\ kuJa{sakti), aiivarya{sakti) and 
yidya-{5aku), and specialty by defeating the firrAiko-s with five 
umbrellas and eight (umbrellas) and thirteen (umbrellas) Thus 
he became the stromani of the five hundred 

His main students in India were four, namely, pandita Vito- 
pa, Dbarmakaramati, Madbyasimha and Bbugarbba. If 
Mitragupta is added, they were five And many Also many 
m Kashmir, Sovarnadlvpa, etc. 
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Though Nag-tsho had promised to Ratnakara to bring 
back (Dlpamkara) to India within three years, because of the 
fighting among the three Ban-sde-s (? Nepales nobles : J-TED 365), 
it was not necessary {ma-dgos) tor him to return. This meant 
a great fortune for Tibet and this was because of the grace of 
Taradevl. 

In sPu*rans-rgyal he met upasaka *Brom, as was foretold by 
Taradevi. He (’Brom) and rNog*lo invited him to dBus and 
gTsan. (Atisa) gradually reached gTsan and bSam-yas [Note 
of the text : In the Fire-Pig(year) : AD. 1047] of dBus. Then 
Khu-ston invited him to Yar-kluns-than-po-che. But the 
circumstances were not favourable and (he) escaped to *On 
and came again to bSam-yas and Gon^gar. 

At the end of his 66th year, Bod-ston sent 200 horsemen to 
receive him at sSte-tban. There in bis meditation he bad the 
visions of Maitreyaoiitha and Manjughosa and completed 
dharmo’sSdhana. 

He was invited to Lhasa by r^rog«lo*legs*ie8, was invited to 
Yer-bu-pu-rans by r^og-byams**byun. He ('Brom) offered him 
the “Great Offering” {'bul-chen). 

Then he was invited to Lan-pa by sKa-ba Sakya-dban- 
phyug. 

It is said that in Tibet the Buddhist centres (of Alisa) are 
Ke-ru of MsA-yvl aad Tsba^na of Byan, Tbc Rwa^sgren vikSra 
of dBus also is the result of his influence. 

About his works : 

On general science, the Ctkitsa-jiva-sara and the Vimala- 
sandesa [Note of the Text : Sent to Raja Nemapala] etc. 

On sadharana-yana, the Dasa-akttsala-desana, the Karma- 
vibhanga, etc. 

On sadharana-mahaySnat the Marga-dipa along with its 
iikoy the Madhyamaka-upadesa, etc. as madbyamaka-sastra. 

On a-s^dharana-irnahayand^y the Lokehara-sadhana, the 
Samvara-sadhana-iika on Lui-pa*s vidhi, etc. 

Again, when he was staying at Yer-pa-lha-ri, in response 
to the request of Pha (Father ’Brom), Jo*bo wrote on Afattah- 
abhyasa-manintala, the Pifr-dbarma {pha-cbos) containing 26 
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country Buddhism is having its ups and downs Specially some 
are being misled by the Red Acarya (5e5oa dMar-po) [Note 
of the text • Some people called him Guhya prajna and re- 
ceived many abhiseka-^ of the tirthtka~% from him ] Since the 
Red AeSrya’s arrival, the T&ntrika studies have become much 
polluted Some people follow the system of the 18 aramo-ban- 
dhe The monks are claiming to be the followers of mantra 
{snags) and, abandoing their dhydno s and suddha siddhonta, 
they are running after wine and women Moreo\er, the one 
with Blue Robe, in the name otyoga {sbyor) and moksa {sgroD, 
IS corrupting many in various ways and is leading them to act 
according to their own desires This is doing great damage to 
the cause of the Doctrine So we should search for some 
pandita, who can remove the darkness of these wrong views ” 
He (Byan chub-’od) sent him (Nag-tsho), along with five 
others, [Note of the text ♦ gDao, A-ston, Kan slon, rOya ston 
and one local interpreter] to India They stayed as students 
after reaching Vikramalallla (Vikrama£ila) 

Later on, with rOya brtson sen, who was already residing 
there, they went with a mandala of gold, offered it to Jo bo and 
said that he must come to Tibet 

Then Jo bo also consulted Taradevl, who told him, “If 
(you) go there, your life will be shorter But you will be very 
helpful for the Doctnne and for many people led by the [p I8S] 
upasaka ” 

So he agreed (to go to Tibet) 

At the age of 59, by the end of the Iron Dragon year, [AD 
1040] along with the two lo-tsa-ba s, he reached Nepal from 
India and stayed one year in the country of Anantakirti at the 
Samatha vihara rGya brtson sen blo-gros passed away there 
Then in the Water Horse (year) [A D 1042], he reached 
Gun than Tho-lm of mNa’-ns province of Tibet ’Od-Ide, 
along with his people gave him a grand reception By wnting 
the Bodht patha pradipa which is respected by both the old 
and new bKa’ gdams pa-s and which contains the essence of 
both Sutra and Tantra, he showed the path to Lha bla ma 
Byan chub-’od and others 
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Though Nag-tsho had promised to RatoSkara to bring 
back (Dipamkara) to India within three years, because of the 
fighting among the three Ban-sde-s (? Nepales nobles i J-TED 365), 
it was not necessary (ma-dgoj) for him to return. This meant 
a great fortune for Tibet and this was because of the grace of 
Taradevi. 

. In sPu-rans-rgyal he met upasaka ’Brom, as was foretold by 
Taradevi. He (’Brom) and r^og^lo invited him to dBus and 
gTsah. (Alisa) gradually reached gTsan and bSam-yas [Note 
of the text ; In the Fire-Pig(year) : AD. 1047] of dBus. Then 
Khu-ston invited him to Yar-kluns-than*po-che. But the 
circumstances were not favourable and (he) escaped to ’On 
and came again to bSam-yas and Gon-gar. 

At the end of his 66th year, Bod^ston sent 200 horsemen to 
receive him at sSfe-than. There in his meditation he had the 
visions of Maitceyauatha and MaBjughosa and completed 
dharma-sadhana. 

He was invited to Lhasa by rltog*lo-legs-ies, was invited to 
Ycr-bu-pu-rans by r^fog-byams-’byun. He (’Brom) ottered him 
the ‘‘Great Offering” dbul-cken). 

Then he was invited to Lan-pa by sKa-ba Sakya-dban- 
phyug. 

It is said that in Tibet the Buddhist centres (of Alisa) are 
Ke-ru of Man-yul and Tsha-na of Byan. The Rwa-sgren vihara 
of dBus also is the result of his influence. 

About his works : 

On general science, the Cikitsd-jiva-sara and the V/mala- 
sandesa [Note of the Text : Sent to Raja Nemapala] etc. 

On sadharnrta-yana^ the Dasa-akusala'desand, the Karma- 
vibhahga, etc. 

On sadhSrana-mahayanay the Marga~dipa along with its 
(Ika, the Madhyamaka-upadesa, etc. as madhyamaka-sastra. 

On a-sadliarana-(rnahayanaX the Lokehara-sadhana, the 
Samvara-sadhana-tika on Lui-pa*s vidhi, elc» 

Again, when he was slaying at Yer-pa-lha-ri. in response 

to the request of Pha (Father Jo-bo wrote on Manah- 

abhySsa-manimala, the Pilr-dharma (.pha-chos) containing 26 
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chapters. At (the request of) Bu (son), Khu and rNog, Jo-bo 
wrote the Rasa}ana-dana'Vyakhyana,\iz\\x\z21 chapters and 
the pansista, the total coming to 49 chapters 

These arc mainly the works of Jo bo and his disciples. 
Therefore, these arc being respected by all the sects— the old 
bKa’-gdams-pa, the Sa-(skya) and the dGe-(lugs-pa), etc But 
biographies by dKon mcbog-’bans, etc. express some doubt. 
And the Chos-by'un’brgya^rtsa are wntten on Jo-bo’s wish, 
though all of them are not his own work But Afanimo^o 
(name of one of the hundred writings), etc. are his own works. 

These works along with many other upadesa s, specially 
the upadesa on the three purusa s, which is like the junction of 
the three rivers, and on the guhya tantro (were of great value) 
for Tibet (It happened) as if the Buddha himself came to Tibet 

Specially, before Jo-bo*s arrival in Tibet, some of the 
monks liked the jhjor and gro/ and the others said that the 
S^ol {moksa) could be obtained only by iunyalS siddhSuta, 
but they abandoned the practices {carya) and others followed 

only the vinaya without at all believing in the teachings and 

practice of bodhiciua and [pl86] the guhya tanira Still 
others claimed to be the followers of the tantra (rnegr) without 
believing m praumoksa Thus religion in Tibet was eitber 
abandoned or became one sided At that time Jo-bo taught 

m his i’ctAo-prodipa that these paths were not in conflict with 

each other These were meant to be practised by “the three 
types of per«ons” (tn purusa s) Thus, (said Jo bo), “The 
Adibuddha maha tantra vigorously prohibits the guhya-abhiseka 
for one who has taken (the vow of) brahmacarya ’’ 

In this way, for the ordinary bhtlsu, the practices oi guhya 
^uijnanaabhsekaizxe prohibited, though be should have 
respect for these 

Thus by implication be rejected all the older and coarser 
religions of Tibet In this way, he removed all the false 
religions, wrong imaginations and doubts of the Tibetans, and 
established Buddhism m its onginal purity He repaired what 
was already damaged and built the new Thus he removed the 
dirt from the Doctrine here 
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He saw the third year at ml§fa’-ris, the fifth year at (dBus) 
and gTsan and other places, the eighth year at s^^e-than. (His) 
total (stay in) Nepal and Tibet (was for) fifteen years. In Tibet 
itself, (his stay was for) thirteen years. At last (he) handed 
over (the charge of) Buddhism to ’Brorn and at sl?e-than ’Or, 
on the 1 8th of the middle month of autumn, he departed for the 
Tusitatoberebornas Vimala-akasa. Gro-lun-pa and others said, 
“From human life he became a Buddha of the bhadra~kalpa.''* 
What is said above about the number of years he spent in 
Tibet is just according to the general account. But the Marga- 
krama says that he was in m^Ta’-ris for 3 years, in s^e-than for 
9 years, in dBus, gTsan and other places, for 5 years, — which 
means 17 years (in all). This is said according to the rNam- 
thar’Chen’fno, etc., which counted the first and the last years of 
the middle period twice and counted 2 years more for his 
travels between s^e-thafi, dBus, and to other places. Thus it is 
a rough account. 

Nag-tsho said, “F had been under him for 19 years.” 
(Further), “(He said), in VikramaSlla at the time of his depar- 
ture for Tibet, shall leave roy mortal body after 18 yearsV 
The Lam’ylg-gsah-khor’jna says, “Born in India in the Fire- 
Male-Horse year [ AD 946 1 ], till the age of 60, he protected 
India by the Doctrine.” The rNam-thar-yi-ge says, “Jo-bo was 
born in the Iron-Horse year [ AD 970 1 ] after 3047 years of the 
Buddha’s nirvana ; in the Fire-Tiger year [ AD 1026 ! ] he left 
India for Tibet, in the Wood-Pig year [AD 1035 1 ] he was at 
bSam-yas, in the Fire-Hare year [AD 1027 or 1087 ] he reached 
sS^e-than, on the 18th day of dDo-zIa of the Water-Horse year 
[ AD 1042 or 1102 ! ], he p.issed away at s^fe-than.” 

Such calculations are very difficult. But most of the scholars 
agree that he was born in the Water-Horse year [ AD 982 ]. 
So the Fire-Horse year [ AD 946 ], as mentioned in the Lam- 
yig, seems to be a verbal error. 

The following !o-ts5-ba-s translated many Buddhist works 
sitting at the feet of Jo-bo : Lo-chen and Lo-chun Grags-’byor- 
^es-rab, Nag-tsho, Sakya-'od, Yol-lcags-rdo-rje-dban-phyug. 
dGc-blo and others. 
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Jo-bo’s rNam ihar-rgyos*pa, like the Lam^ylg-chen-mo, is 
not very rchable. Some of these (mistakes) are pointed out in 
the rNam-thar-brgya'rtsa-brgyod. But what is said in the 
Marga-krama of rJe (Tsoh-kha-pa) is very good. Also, what is 
described in Nag-tsho lo-ls5«ba*s bsTod-pa-brgyad-cu-pa and 
Gro-lun-pa’s bsTod-pa-sum-cu-pa is mostly correct. Hence 
these are followed here. 


Section 4 

Extracts from dGos~ dod^kun^hyun ofTiranStba. 
Tibetan Edition edited by Mongolian Lama Gurudeva, Tibttan 
Printing Press, Saranatb, Benares 1964. 


[224] Just after the six dvara-pala^t (Gate-keepers) Dipam- 
kara-sri-jnSna, known as Jo-bo-i]e dPal-ldan Atisa, was invited 
as an upadhyaya (to Vikramaliia) He also looked after 
Odantapnri. . 

King Bheyapila’s son was Neyaplla (Nayapala). At ibe 

tune of Jo-bo-rje’s departure for Tibet, he (Nayapala) was just 
placed in the kingdom (became king). It is said in the authentic 
biographies. A tetter sent to him (NayapSla) from Nepal 
(written by Olpamkara) is also seen. 



Section 5 


The General History and Philosophy of the bKa -gdams~pa sect 


Translated from Gritb-mtha'-^thams-cad-kyi-khiifis-dah-dod- 
tshn}~%ton‘po—~\\\.. “Explanation of the Origin and General 
View of all Schools/* Etc. by 

Thu-bkan-blo-bzah Chos-kyl-ni-ma 
(Edited and printed by Chos-rje Lama. Saranath, 
Varanasi 1963). 

About the author and the work, see S. C. Das, JASB 
Vol. 50, Part i, 1881, pp 187fr. 


[p. 54]. The bKa’-gdams«pa sect is going to be discussed 
under three heads. First, how it had its origin in the kindness 
of maha Jo*bo. Secondly, how the other sects are related to 
it. Thirdly, what in general are the doctrines of the bKa’- 
gdams-pa sect. 

The previous teachers have explained the meaning of the 
word “bKa’-gdama” in various ways. rJe-rin-po-che (Tsoh- 
kha-pa) once asked sPyan-lha-rin-chen-’phel, “What is the 
meaning of bKa’-gdams 7” sPyan-Ina replied, “It is called 
bKa*’gdams, because it conveys the preachings of the Buddha 
word for word, without omitting any word.” He (Tsoh- 
kha-pa) was delighted and said, “That is (right). That is 
(right)". And he went to the monastery class and said, “The 
teacher Rin-chen-'phel has taught me a very important point 
about the Holy Reirgion. What he said is perfectly right. 
That is why AliSa’s preaching (gdams) is received by us in the 
brief form as trl-puTiisa-mcirga-krama. Therefore it is bKa*- 
gdams-pa.“ And ’Brom said, “The wonderful words (bJea*) 
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are the Tripitaka , its upadeia (gdams pa) is decorated by (the 
doctrine oO iripurusa, even the mere turning of the gold* 
and jewel rosary of the bKa*-gdams is inevitably efficacious ” 
Now about the origin of the specially excellent sjstcm of 

bKa**gdams doctrine It was initiated by Jo bo rje*dpal Idan 
Atila (prabhu srlmat Atlsa), expanded by sTon*pa nn po chc 
(’Brom) and widely spread by the three brothers gLan Sar 
and Bya-yul pa and others made it even more extensive 

The elaborate biography of Jo bo rje can be knovn from 
other sources It will be mentioned here only bricfij. 

In the Chos 'byun gsal ba*{ sgron me it is said. “(Jo bo was) 
bom as the son of the king of za Aor m East (Eastern India) 

He became a complete master of the inner and outer (i e 
Buddhist and non Buddhist) doctrines With pure trl samiora s, 
he became sthavtra xinayadhara. [p 55] He studied the 
philosophies of the eighteen schools of the four fundamental 

sects (of Buddhism) separately without mixing and fully 
retained these in his mind He was respected by all 
accepted as an authority. He became the head of all the big 
monasteries of Magadha,— rNam gnon»nan tsbul (Vikrama 
ilia), etc He had visions of numerous tutelar deities and 
there was no Pitaka unknown to him He folly drank the 
necler of bodhkttta flowing from the bhadra kaJasa of gSer- 
glm (Suvarnadvipl Dharmaklrti) With his art of demonstra- 
tions and polemics he could madden the elephants of opposi- 
tion and he satisfied the fortunate ones by true doctnnc 
according to their own understanding He was called the 
Bodhisattva of the Bhadrakalpa and he was appointed by 
Naro pa as the head of the Doctrine That was iri y-ukta 
DIpamkara In’ . 

How Jo bo-rje came to Tibet 

Thus in the Land of Snow Buddhism had many ups 
and downs The teachers the students and the subjects 
taught — those three on which the Doctrine depends were 
corrupted by Hva Ian (Ho shang) (He was) defeated by 
Kamalaslla. Then were spread the slddhSnta and caryS The 
bad king gLan Dar ma destroyed (the Doctrine) and Tibet 
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remained under darkness for about seventy years. ThenbLa- 
chen-dgons*pa-rab-gsal collected the remains of Buddhism 
from mDo (Amdo) and lower Khams and Lo-chen-rin-bzan 
(Rin*chen-bzah-po) fostered (the remains of the Doctrine 
recovered from) western Tibet (mila*-ris) and increased the 
sangha-s of dBus and gTsan. But some of them (monks) 
followed Tantra and turned away from Vinaya, some others 
followed Vinaya and turned away from Tantra. In this way, 
the Doctrine was divided. Most of them had allegiance to 
the siddhanta only in words and the full understanding of the 
Doctrine was, of course, far away. Even the semblance of 
the Doctrine was very rare. 

Specially during (after?) the destruction of the Doctrine by 
gLan Dar-roa, some of the Tdotrikas wrote whatever fragments 
of the Tantras remained in their memory, adding to these 
whatever occurred to their minds and claimed these to have 
been true Tantras, which omitted of course the essence of the 
Tantras. Some others wrote purely fanciful things and called 
these true Tantras. [p* 56]. Some others said to their wives, 
‘‘Prepare good wine for me ; I am going to write a full 
treatise on Tantra today.** 

Then from India came one called the Red Acarya, another 
with Blue Robe and others. And they taught the false doctrine 
in fbe name o? sByor and sGrol. They said sByor (yoga) 
meant the union with women and sGroI {moksd) meant the 
killing of the living beings like the enemies. Xn this way, 
many false doctrines were spread in the name of Tantra, 
Because of all these there remained very few people with pure 
theory (<ffsti) and practice (cor>-5). And most of the people 
followed the wrong religion. 

Then Eha-bla-ma Yc-ses-’od, Pbo-brah Shi-ba-’od and Lo- 
chen RiD'bzah and others wrote many things refuting the 
errors of the false doctrines spread over the whole country. 
But these were not of much help. At that time Lha-bla-ma 
Yc-Ses*’od, the king of xntXa-ris, could not bear to see such a 
condition of Buddhism in* and wanted to invite a good 
pandila from India who cc \ real authority. The 
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way he could try this was to send rGya brTson ’grus sen 
(Viryasimha of rGya) with lots of gold to mvitc Ahm But 
(he) failed to mtite He (Ye ses-'od) decided to collect more 
gold for the purpose of this invitation. He went to collect 
more gold and was captured by the king of Gar-Log and kept 
impnsoned Byan-chub-*od, the nephew {dbon po) of Ye ses ’od, 
collected lots of gold to gel the release of his uncle {khu bo) 
But (bis uncle) did not agree and Ye s*s-’od was killed by 
the Gar logs 

As his (i e of Ye ses“*od) representative, Byan-chub-*od 
sent Nag tsho lo-tsS ba Tshul kbrims rgyal ba with lots of gold 
to India to invite the pandtia from there Nag tsho and 
rGya brtson sen jointly explained to Atisa the situation of 
Buddhism in Tibet and they told him what Ye les *od suffered 
m the cause of inviting him Though there were many 
predictions of Jo-bo’s going to Tibet, that night Dipamkara 
prayed to bis tutelar deity Taradevl again She said that 
there was somewhere a daktnt and be was to go and ask her 
He did It and was told ‘ Yes,you will greatly help the Doctrine 
if you go to Tib-l , specially with the help of an upisaka lP-57] 
you will spread the Docrioe there * 

He (Atisa) realised how the lo-tsS ba s both Lha bla ma, 
uncle and nephew, suffered in the cause of Buddhism, which 
had many ups and downs there, and be deaded There are so 
manv things to say in this connection for understanding how 
one should suffer for the pore and rare religion It is ncccss 
ary to write everything for explaining the minute points But 
1 have to omit some of these to avoid the discussion being 
too elaborate 

What he did for Buddhism after reaching Tibet The Sfoha 
margo-krama, while describing the greatness of Jo-bo-rje 
said ‘ When (he) came to m'Na’ ns, he was requested to reform 
Buddhism , in response to this he wrote the sastra Bodhl patha 
pradipa which contains in bnef the essence ofthe whole of 
Sutra’S and tantras and through which Buddhism was spread 
widely Also, three years at ro'^a ns nine years at s^e than, 
five years at dBus and gTsan and at oth*r places he taught to 
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the fortunate people the complete upadesa of both sutra and 
tantra. He salvaged the doctrine that was already sunk and 
nourished the fragments of it that were surviving. And he 
washed away the filth of distorted views and made the Doc- 
trine pure.’* Thus it is said. To careful thought this reveals 
very deep and varied significances. After spending 17 years 
in Tibet, he attained nirvana at the age of seventythree at sJ?^e- 
than in the Male-Water-Horse year on the 18th day of the 
month of dByu-gu [i.e. the 9th month of the Tibetan calander — 
D-TED 915] and went to Tusita near Maitreyanatha and 
became a Bodhisattva called Vimala-akasa. 

Jo-bo-chen-po had many learned and spiritually accom- 
plished disciples, both in India and Tibet. Among them, how- 
ever, (the foremost was) ’Brora Rin-po*che rGyal-ba’i-’byufi-gnas, 
who received his upadesa (directly) in the way in which some- 
thing is poured from one pot to another, who was blessed as 
the head of the Doctrine (bFCa -gdams-pa) and as an incar- 
nation of Arya Avalokitesvara, about whom Atlsa himself was 
foretold by his tutelar deity Taradevi and who was described 
as upasaka dharma'Vardbaka in the [ p.58 ] Biiddha-avatarnsaka 
and Karuna-pundar'ika sutra-s, who initiated the bKa’-gdams 
Doctrine which was later widely spread by the three brothers. 
All these, if mentioned in details, would make the (present) 
work voluniinous. These can be Jearul from the bKa’-gdairLs 
c/ios-’6y«n-s. Here these are going to be stated only 
briefly. 

As the Chos-byun-gsaUbn*i~sgron'me said, “For ten years 
dGc-bses-ston-pa (’Brom) was the leader of the Sangha. He 
built Jo-bo’s monastery Sri Rwa-sgreu and collected many 
learned students and teachers. Then for about more than 20 
years, by the influence of the Three Brothers, the sun of the 
Doctrine reached its zenith in dBu>ru and Byan (central and 
northern Tibet) and the whole of Tibet was filled with light. 
Maha-rsi Po-to-ba had students with pure drsti (theory) and 
carya (practice) and their number sometimes reached up to 
2,000. sPyan-lna-pa had collected about eight to nine hundred 
students. Phu-chun-ba also bad many (students) and (be) 
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helped numberless m indirect ways In the Thun-brgyad ma of 
Kham is said that he bad collected about 800 famous students 
gLan lhan*Pa, the beloved disciple of the Three Brothers, bad 
about 1,000 disciples and the great kalyanamitra Sar-ba pa had 
about 3,000 notable disciples Kalyanamilra Ya gad pa bad 
about 1,000 and Bya 5 ul pa 2,700 disciples In general, there 
were numerous scholars and it was during this time that 
Buddhism was most widely spread ** 

The kings of m^ia’-ns, the uncle and nephew Lha-bla ma, 
cared only for Buddhism and they never cared for their body, 
life and wealth Under great nsk they succeeded in inviting 
Jo-bo-rje Srimat Atlsa to Tibet, who made the false Tantra 
disappear and removed as darkness is removed by the rising 
sun the wrong siddhanta that tantra and iutra were opposed 
like heat and cold Even the much later descendants of bLa 
chen (Ye les *od), who held pore drsu and earyo, werefollowers 
of Jo bo [p 59] dBcs and gTsan were filled with eminent 
scholars of Buddhism, the followers of bKa’-gdaros pa of Jo-bo, 
and they were like the lotus, pure both inside and ontside 
Then the whole of dBus and gTsan was full of monasteries of 
the bKa*-gdams pa sect 

Even now some of these, like the Rwa sgren in the north 
and the sNar-than of gTsan called the Maha-bodhi nirjana 
sthana etc , are existing These arc frequently mentioned m 
the works of the bKa’ gdams pa s Among these, the Rwa- 
sgren, which was built by the superior knowledge of ’Brom rj® 
rgyal ba 1 *byun goas is the source of the bK.a* gdams riser 
The sNar than was built by gTum ston bio gros grags pa, the 
disciple of Sat ba pa The succeeding bead abbots ofsNar-tban 
come down as a chain of golden mountains 

Under the influence of time, the other monasteries of the 
bKa’-gdams pa sect arc now almost deserted Some of these 
are even seen being occupied by the nuns The bKa’-gdams pa s 
had great contempt for women Once a woman, who was in 
fact a daktni, came to a bKa’-gdaros-pa monastery and was 
dri\en away by force Sbe said, ‘ You dislike women now, 
but yonr monasteries will someday be occupied by women” 
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Thus did she curse. That is why, it has happened like this. 
This is said by several authoritative persons. 

Secondly, the sects known asbKa’-rgyud-pa, Sa-skya-pa and 
dGe-ldan-pa, — all came to being under the blessings of 
JO‘bo-rje. 

The grand founder of the bKa*-rgyud-pa was Mes-po-lho- 
brag Mar-pa lo-tsa-ba, who, when he went to India for the 
second time, met Jo-bo-rje and received upadesa from him. 
Specially, the incomparable Dwags-po-!ha-rje received the 
upadesa of the bKa*-gdams-pa from rGya-yon-bdag, a student 
.of Jo-bo's personal disciple rNal-'byor-pa-chen-po. After that 
he received the mahdmudra from rJe-btsun-mid-la. And he 
wrote the Lam-rim^thar-rgyan (Afdrga-karmanfa-alamkSrd), 
which is like the confluence of the bICa' and the Phyag (i,e. of 
the bKa’-gdam-pa and the Mahamudra). His disciple Gro- 
mgon-phag-mo-gru*pa received the upadeio of the bKa’-gdams- 
pa from dGe-bses-dol-pa and wrote the sasira called bsTan- 
rim i^Ssana-hrama). ’Bri-guh-'jig-rten-mgon-po received it (the 
bKa’-gdams-pa upadesa) from gLan-lun-pa ; and sTagduft- 
than-pa-chen-po received it from Cbad-kha-pa ; [p, 60] Karma- 
dus-gsum-mkhyen-pa received it from rNal-’byor-pa-ses-rab- 
.rdo-rje, a disciple of Sar-ba-pa, They preached the practical 
aspect (coryo) of the bKa*-gdams-pa doctrine. 

Therefore, the mahamudra and the contain the 

essence of the bKa*-rgyud-pa doctrine. The upadesa-t of 
bodhicitia, all coming from the tradition of the bKa*-gdams 
religion, went to the making of (he Mahayana religion (in Tibet), 
like yeast for wine. 

Mahjughosa Sa-skya Pandita (’Jam-dbyans-sa-pan) received 
the bKa*-gdams-pa upadesa from sPyi-bo-lhas-pa, a student of 
sNe*u-zur-pa. His works were mainly on (he sadharana 
Mahayana of the bKa*-gdams-pa system. The later Sa-skya- 
pa-s also follow the same way. 

The great rGyal-ba Tson-kha-pa was in fact (spiritually) 
the same as the incarnation of Jo-bo-rje. This is proved by 
reliable treatises. Only in the eyes of the common people he 
appeared to receive the upadesa of niarga-krama (i.e. Jo-bo*s 
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BodhI-palha-pradipa) of the bKa’-gdams-pa s from mahd- 
upadhySya Nam-mkha'-rgyal-mtshan (Akasadhvaja) and Cbos- 
skyabs-bzan-po (Dharma-sarana-bhadra) He removed the 
dirt of doubt and distorttons and whatever other changes 
occurred in JoA>o'supadesa id the course of time And he wrote 
the incomparably well-said sastra Lam nm {Marga-kramd), 
hioth the elaborate (c/ien) and the condensed {chun) one, and 
other works. Thus, according to the bKa*-gdams-pa histones, 
the Ri-bo-dge-ldan«pa (dGe-lugs-pa) system is fully based on 
the bKa’-gdams-pa doctnnes, only with the slight addition m 
appearance of the Madhyamika siddhanta s and the guhya- 
tantra‘^. So it is nothing but the bKa*»gdams-pa doctrine. 
Some of the Cbos-’byuns even call the dGe-ldan*pa as but the 
new bKa*-gdams*pa. Now about the bKa**gdams-pa sdstra-s 
Among the bKa*-gdaras-pa iorrro-s, Pha-chos {jiitr dharma) 
contains 26 chapters, one of which foretells the furure ; “The 
place where Klrtioama (Sumatiklrti or Tson-kba'pa) will at 
last nourish the survivals of the Doctrine will be the best place 
and It will be helpful for many.” Also, lo ts5 ba said, ‘‘The 
name of a branch often stands for the trunk of the tree ' 
The implications of this arc two-fold First, the dGa’-ldan 
monastery (is like branch which stands for its founder) rJe-bla- 
ma (Tson kha-pa) Secondly, the [ p 61 ) bKa’-gdams pa is 
like the mam trunk, white the bKa’-gdams-gsar-pa (i e. 
bKa’-gdams-pa or the dGe-ldan-pa, i e the dGc-lugs-pa) and 
the dGa'-ldan-pa (i e the monks of the dGa’-ldan monastery) 
arc like its branch. Again, Zul-phu-ba compiled a great bio- 
graphy of Jo-bo and received the bKa’-gdams-pa upadesa from 
sTod-lun-pa His (Zul-pbu-ba’s) disciples succeeding one 
another were all good rinayadhara-s and without exception the 
/ollowers of the bKa’-gdams-pa 

Not merely this Even the line of the teachings of the 
laksana sastra s, loo, comes from Jo-bo’s kindness If asked 
“Why (the answer is) • Here in Tibet the Madhyamaka, 
the Pram5na-s and the Prajnap4ramita,-~an these are taught 
by rKog Xx>-chen-po (the great lo Isa-ba of rKog or Legs-pa’i- 
les rab) his disciples and the disciples of their disciples And 
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r^fog lo*tsa-ba Legs-pal-ses-rab was not only a personal 
disciple of Jo-bo-chen-po but moreover he alone was the son 
to have received at Yer-pa-lha-ri the secret teachings of the 
bKa'-gdams-pa jas/rn-s. Jo-bo once foretold that he (r^Tog) 
was to build a great monastery called gSah-phu and he (r^Tog) 
did build it. His (r^Tog’s) both disciple and nephew bLo-ldan- 
ses-rab received Jo-bo’s teachings from his uncle. And he 
helped to maintain the continuation of the spread of the 
Doctrine. His disciples : bLo-gros-’byun-gnas of Gro-luh, the 
profoundly learned scholar of the whole sastra-s ; *Bre-chen- 
po-ses-rab-’bar, the specialist in Prajhaparamita ; Gans-pa-se’u, 
the specialist in Pramana ; Khyuh Rin-chen-grags, the special- 
ist in Madhyamaka ; Shan, Tsho, sPon, etc. etc., were all great 
authorities. Gro-lun*pa was from his boyhood a student of 
both Jo-bo-rje and ’Brom and he learnt the bKa’-gdaros-pa 
doctrine. He wrote an exposition of the smaller writings of 
Jo-bo, called Cbos-cbuh-brgya-rtsa (literally, One Hundred 
Writings) and the bsTao-rim, both elaborate (cAe) and brief 
{chun) and the Don-khyogs-chuh-ba’i. The former (bsTan-rim- 
che) contains the whole essence of the Bodhi-patha-pradipa and 
this has no equal. That is why, rGyal-ba Tsoh-kha-pa read it 
and received it with great respect. He modelled bis Maha- 
marga-krama on it. The disciples of Gro-lun-pa : *Bre , Gans- 
pa ; Khyun ; Shah and others. Their learned students came 
like the sky covering the world (i.e. came in great numbers 
and filled the world) and the tradition of their teachings and 
writings is still existing. 

To put it briefly, as ’Gos-lo-gshon-nu-dpal says in the 
Deb-sfwn, “In the life-stories fp. 62] of the kalyana-mitra-s 
who had appeared in Tibet in later times, and of the yogm-s 
who had been Saints, statements are found that they had met 
the kaiyana-mitra’S of the bKa*-gdams-pa-s. ’Brom’s labours 
have been very extensive and lasted for a long period of time. 
Above I have briefly described the results of the settings into 
motion of the Wheel of Law by Dipamkara-srl-juana.*’ So one 
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should know that whatever happened to the pure Doctrine and 
slddhanta m the Land of Snow is the result of Jo bo chen po*s 
arrival and teachings in Tibet Thirdly, two things in parti- 
cular need to be discussed about the bKa’-gdams pa s These 
arc their works and their personal character About the first, 
’Brom said, “My guru says that every religion is drawn by the 
square way gru bsh lam)*' iMal *byor pa-chen po (Maha- 
yogi) says about i/parfeifl, “One who merely quotes from the 
Be’u bum docs not possess the real upadesa , one should have a 
complete understanding of sastra s as the upadesa “ sGom pa* 
nn chen bla-ma says, “To know that Vinaya goes with Tantra 
and Tantra goes with Vinaya is the essence of the traditional 
sayings of my guru (Jo bo) ** In general, the differentia of the 
hKa’-gdams consists in viewing at the totality of the words of 
the Buddha, without rejecting or accepting any part of it, as 
the cause leading every living being to Buddhahood That 
IS why, there is no dfiarma which is not contained m the (teach 
mgs of the) bKa’-gdaras However, id tbe common under- 
standing, (the bKa’-gdams have) two, viz. SSstra and upadeSa, 
or, if gDams nag and Man nag arc treated separately (they 
have) three As for their sSsIra s, some are mainly on siddhonta, 
some mainly on cerj 5 and some jointly on the two Jo bo’s 
Satya d\ayQ avatara and Madhyamtka upadesa, etc are of the 
first type The examples of the second type are CaryS samgraha 
pradipa and CiUa utpada samrara ridhi, etc The (example 
of the) third (type) is the Sodhi patha pradipa, which contains 
the essence of the Tripitaka of tbe Buddha and the Four forms 
ofTantra, along with their commentaries without overlooking 

even a single word It shows every man the successive stages 
of spiritual practice and is wonderfully well written 

rJc b!a ma (Tson kha-pa), in his Bodhl^marga krama, said, 
“Though there are many sostra^i composed by Jo-bo, t p 1 
yet the most complete and fundamental of all these is the 
{Bodhiypaiha pradipa It contains the essence of both sutra 
and tantra So it is all-comprehensive in character By planng 
the mam emphasis on the process of controlling the mind it 
has become very important from the practical point of view 
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and (it is) also very easy. It is (also) decorated by the teach- 
ings of the two great exponents of Mahayana. So it is more 
important than all other {sastra-sy* 

The following are known as the Six Basic Sastras-s of the 
bKa*-gdams-pa : Bhumi. A.lamkara, Siksa, Carya, Jataka and 
XJdana. Among these, Siksa and Carya expound the darsana 
and carya jointly. The others mainly show the character of 
the bodhisaitva {bodhisattva-caryo). And the works known as 
Jo-bo’s Chos-chuh-brgya-rtsa (“The Hundred Items”) are also 
bKa’-gdams-pa sastro'S. The Mtda-prapia, kiinyata-saptati 
and Ratnamdla are also so. The ttpadeh-s that are mainly 
philosophical are (as follows) : Jo-bo’s upadesa coming through 
sPyan-lna-ba as “The Explanation of the Four Truths” (bDen- 
bshi’i-khrid) ; (Jo-bo’s upadesa coming through) Pbu-chun-ba 
as ’‘The Explanation of the Pratitya-samutpada” (rTen-’Brel- 
Gyi-’Khrid : Pralitya-samutpada-vyakhySna) and (Jo-bo’s 
iipodesQ coming through) Yogr as “The explanation of the Two- 
fold Truth” (bDen-pa-gnis-kyi-’khrid). By the explanation 
of the four truths and pratitya^samuipada are shown the 
sadharam pudgala’iialratniya (gah-zag-gi-bdag-med) and by the 
explanation of the two-fold truth Very minute dharma-nairatmya 
(chos-kyi-dag-med) (are shown). Among Jo-bo’s students the 
Maha-yogl was the foremost exponent of satya^dvaya (the two- 
fold truth) and he taught both Gro-Iun-pa and sPyan-Ina-ba. 
Again, sPyan-lha-ba taught the secret religion to sTod-lun-pa and 
Bya“-yul-pa. sTod-loh-pa wrote many things on Guliya-dharma 
{Ikog’chos), Sangha^dharma {tshogs-chos) and also on Racana- 
dharma ( 6 r/jomj-c/j 05 ). The students Khyufi-khams also wrote 
many things which were widely spread. Sans-rgyas-dpon, 
too, wrote many documents both brief and elaborate. 
*Chad-kha-pa wrote on the siddhanla-sastra, commented on by 
Lha-lun-dban*phyug, containing elaborate discussions on the 
Buddhist and non-Buddhist doctrines. 

Jo-bo-cben-po himself held the theory {drsU) of the 
M&dhyamika-Prasafigika-s (dBu-ma-thal-’gyur-pa) and could 
explain to (he bKa’-gdatns-pa-s all (hat Nagarjuna said in the 
Mah’i-madhyamika works. And it is proved by Bodhi-patha- 
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pradipamulatiko and [p 64] the Madhyamaka upadeh-mula- 
f,ka ’Bfom once asked Jo-bo about the siddhania of Caoora- 
kirti He (Jo-bo) was much pleased, folded his hands an 
said, ‘ That IS wonderful In eastern India we now follow this 
philosophy ” x# t r 

While explaining the doctrine of graduated path to Master 

Po lo-ba and the Three Brothers, he showed bis philosophical 
conclusion just like those of Madbyamaka philosophy o 

Candrakuti Both the teacher and student r^og lo (i e Legs 

pa I ses rab and bLo-ldan s^s rab) often referred to the 
sastra s ofBhavya and Candra (Candraklrti) as autboniy, but 
they themselves subscribed mainly to the doctrines of Santa- 
raksita (Santijiva) and his disciples Some theories of mental 
purification (bLo sbyon), which come down from gSer glm pa 
(Dharraakifti of Suvarnadvipa) agree mainly with the r^an- 
brdsun pa sect of the YogaeSra school But even then the later 
bKa’ gdaras pa s were mostly unable to explain these Indian 
iojtra s This is said by my guru Sarvajna (Tbams cad mkh>en* 
pa) The carya pradhSna upadesa-s arc the upadesas of 
mahayana ciita iodhana and these caryds arc to love others 
more than one’s self, to increase the bodlilcllta which is already 
generated and to produce the bodhtcitia yet to be generated 
[p 71 ] There arc many wonderful works If 1 1*? 
mention all these the (present) work would be voluminous. 
One wanting to know these extensively should consult the 
Chos 'byvn gsal sgron 
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A New Biography of Alisa compiled in Tibetan from the 
Tibetan sources by . i 
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Revised, edited and condensed by Lama Chimpa. 


AUTHOR* S PREFACE 

This work was originally started by my friend Lama 
Chimpa of the Visvabharati University. He intended it to be 
a short article on the life of Dlpamkara Srijnana. After 
working it out, however, he thought that it was a better idea 
to develop it into a comparatively bigger biography of the 
great acarya. Accordingly, he requested me to take up the 
work, which I was very happy to do. 

For the purpose of working on the present biography, 
I had to re-examine and re-read the relevant Tibetan sources, 
among which the following are in need of special mention : 
the chos’byuh-s by Pan-chen-ye-les-rlse-mo, bSod-nam-grags- 
pa, Las-chen-kun-rgyal (called the Chos-hyufi’iSQUba'i-sgTon” 
ine) and the bKa'^gdams-chos^byun, Apart from the cfios^ 
’hyun-s, I have particularly relied on the following t the bsTod- 
pa-brgyad<u by lo-tsS-ba Nag-tsbo Tshul-kbrims-rgyal-ba or 
^fayaslia, who was for nineteen years a student of Dlpamkara, 
the Jo-bo-rje'i rNam-thar~rgyas~pa by ’Brom-ston-pa, who was 
the direct successor of Dlpamkara in Tibet, and the Jo’bo-rje'i 
rNam-thar by Ye-les-rgya-mtsho, who was a student of the 
Fifth Dalai Lama. Of these works, the last appears to me to 
be most authentic and I have generally depended on it in cases 
of there being conflicting accounts about some incident in 
Dipamkara*s life or about some of his activities. 

Apart from the vast body of written literature on the life 
of Dlpainkara, Tibet has a rich oral tradition about the Master. 
1 have incorporated some of these into the present biography. 

I hope that this biography, though brief, will be of some 
use to the historians of India and Tibcl.i 

— Nagwang Nima 

). This preface is prepared on the basis of a personal ]eiter of Reverend 
Nagw'ang Nima to Professor Lama Chimpa. 

..51 ' ' 
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1. Benedictory Verses 

We bow down to all the Tathagatas of the ten directions 
and three times (past, present and future), the honoured sources 
of body, speech and mind, of all the 84,0C0 dharmaskandha-s 
and of all the kind teachers and traditional lords. May we be 
led by them through the cycle of births. 

2. The Early Kings 

The Vinaya declares that the king is the noblest of all, just 
as the words of the Lord Buddha arc the noblest of all words of 
alltheworldsincludingthe world of the gods, or, as the ocean is 
greatest of all the waters, the moon is brightest in the night sky 
and the son most prominent of all the luminaries. 

Accordingly, we begin with some account of the kings of 
India and Tibet from the earliest times. 

The first king of the world was MahSsammala. It is 
generally believed that between him and §uddhodana, our 
Buddha's father, there were 155,149 kings. But there are 
other opinions expressed on this point. According to Sa»skya 
rJc-btsun-grags-pa-rgyal-mtshan,t the number of these inter* 
sening kings is 1,074,548, Jn his Deb-iher-shon-po {The Blue 
Annals), ’Gos lo-tsa-ba says that this number is 1, 121, 514; the 
Valdurya-dkar-po,^ however, declares the number to be 937,500. 

3, Our Buddha, the Incomparable King of the §akyas 
Our aeon is known as the sahasro’bhadra-kalpa.* In this 
aeon, man’s life-span was once 80.000 years. In the next age 
of this aeon, when Krakucchanda appeared as the Buddha, 
man lived for 40,CO0 years. In the next age when Kanakamuni 
appeared as the Buddha, mao's life-span was 30,000 years. 
The Buddha of the next age was KSiyapa and in this age mao 
lived for 20,000 years. In the present age of the sahasra-bhadra~ 
kalpa, of which the Buddha is Sikyamoni, man’s life-span came 
down to 100 years. His father, Suddbodana, had three other 
! B<jra <a A.D. 1 247. See BA L 306. 

2. A hhtoncal and dironotogical work of great repute, compo«d in the 
l7ib century. See S.C.D3SuiJASB,1881. 195n. 

3. Bu-stem i *. S. C Das ia JBTS 1895. 13ff, ERE \ Wt : Som-pa 14f. 
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brothers, called SIta-odana, Drona-odana dnd Arnrta*odana. 
Sita-odana, the eldest brother, had two sons, called Jina and 
Bhadra, and a daughter called S1t5. Drona-odana bad two 
sons, called Sakya-nama and Arya-odana, and a daughter 
called Drona. Amrla-odana had two sons, called Ananda 
and Devadatta, and a daughter called Amrla. Suddhodana 
married the two daughters of ^akya-suprabuddha, the king 
of Devadarsita. The elder queen Mahaprajavaii gave birth 
to the sravaka Subhananda. From the left arni»pit of the 
younger queen Mayadevl was born our Buddha, the Incom- 
parable King of the Sakyas. At the time of his birth were also 
born 500 horses, 500 elephants and 500 children of the Sakyas 
and the king’s treasure increased 500 times> Four great sons 
of four other kings were also born at that time. They were 
Bimbisilra ofMagadha, Prasenajitof Kosala, Pracandaprabha 
of Ujjayin! and Udayana of Kaul&mbi. 

4. The First King of Tibet 

At the time of the birth of the fifth descendant of Udayana’s 
grandson there occurred a terrible evil omen, the like of which 
never occurred before. Hence the baby was put into a box and 
thrown into the river. On the bank of the river some Indian 
farmers found the box. They opened it and saw the baby 
inside. The baby was reared up by them. On growing into a 
young man he came to know all about these. He felt bitter and 
left the country. After wandering for several years he reached 
a small hill in a place called rTsc-lhan in Tibet. The local 
cowherds found him there and, drawn by his extraordinary 
beauty, people started collecting round him. They prepared a 
neck-chair {gna'-khri), placed him on it and carried it on their 
shoulders. There was none to equal him and he was honoured 
as the king. This was the first king of Tibet and his Tibetan 
name was gifa*-khri-btsan-po, literally, “the Neck-chaired Mighty 
One.” The religion then roost wide-spread in Tibet was 
Bon. In accordance with this religious belief, there grew all 
Sorts of wild rumours about this king falling from heaven. 


4. cf.Bu-stonU. 12. 
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But the fact is as just narrated. The first Dalai Lama is be- 
lieved to have been the 38tb' incarnation of this first king, who 
is considered to be AvalokiteSvara himself. This is mentioned 
in the well-known Chronicle of the Fifth Dalai Lama. 

5. The Beginning of Literary Tradition in Tibet 
There was a long succession of kings between gf^a’-khri: 
btsan-po and Lha-tho-tho-ri*gnao-btsan, during whose reign 
the first religious materials came to Tibet. These were in the 
form of a golden caitya and the sastra-i entitled the Karanda- 
vyuha-sutra and the 100 Precepts Concerning Worship. But at 
that time none in Tibet could read. The sastra^i were care- 
fully preserved. The fifth descendant of Lha-tho-tho-ri-gnan- 
btsan was king Sron-btsan*sgam-po, under whose great patro- 
nage Tibet was to receive the first initiation in the literary 
tradition. ‘ He sent Thon-mi Sambhota and a party to India 

for the purpose of learning the Indian language. They learnt 
the Indian language and the Indian script under DevavidyS- 
simha and a Brahmana called Lipidalla. He also acquired the 
knowledge of grammar and literature and became profoundly 
learned. Thon-rai devised suitable scripts for the Tibetan 
langnage. These were modelled on the Indian scripts known 
as Lan-tsha and Vartula. Eight Tibetan grammars, modelled 
on Indian grammar^ were also prepared by him. Further, the 
Ratnamegha-sutra was translated into the Tibetan language. ‘He 
presented all these to the king. 

6. The Early Monasteries in Tibet 
When Thon-mi returned to Tibet, the king was residing in 
the Silaprasada (Pho-bran-pba-bon-kha, literally— The Stone 
Palace). The palace owed its name to the circumstance of 
being built on a huge rock. The materials of new learning 
were presers’cd iri a place called the Golden Cave (gSer-pbng). 
The rumour is that the Tibetans once quarried gold in this 
cave and hence it was thus called. In this cave were also 
placed the images of Avalokitesvara, Manjugbosa and Vajra- 
pani. Thus the cave became the first religious centre of Tibet. 
In this cave were translated twenty-one Sutra and Tantra works. 
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From then on, Buddhism gradually gained ground in Tibet. 
Under the king’s initiative the Tibetans next built thirteen 
monasteries, including the famous shrines of Lhasa. In tbesd 
shrines were placed the various images of gods and goddesses, 
including those of Aksobhyavajra and of Sakyamuni. Of these 
two images, one was brought from Nepal by the Nepalese 
princess and the other from China by the Chinese princess. 
Both the princesses were married to king Sron-btsan-sgam-po 
and both were devout Buddhists. They helped the rapid spread 
of Buddhism in Tibet. ^ ^ 

7. Ma'ShafCs Hostility 

After more than a hundred years Khri-sroh-lde-btsan 
became the-king. When he was very young, Tibet was virtually 
under the rule of the minister Ma*shan. This minister 
was intensely hostile to Buddhism. He wanted to destroy 
'even the two famous images of Aksobhyavajra and Sakya- 
muni. But he was prevented from ‘‘doing this because of the 
influence of others. Instead of destroying these, be got these 
buried under the earth, converted the shrine of Lhasa 
into a butcher’s shop and murdered many influential 
Buddhists. On growing up, the young king realised how 
gravely wrong all these had been. He was himself in favour 
of Buddhism and worked for the re-establishment of the 
Doctrine in Tibet. With this purpose he invited the famous 
Indian acarya Santaraksita to Tibet. 

8. Santaraksita and Padmasambhava in Tibet 
■ Santaraksita came to Tibet and started preaching the Doc- 
trine. This enraged the local demons. They caused a terrible 
thunder'to strike the Red Rock and got the temple of ’Phan 
washed away by flood and a devastating famine to visit Tibet. 
Those of the ministers that were already opposed to Buddhism 
urged that the Indian acarya was to be sent away. The king 
(old everything to Santaraksita. Instead of being angry, the 
acflO’rt simply said, “Your local demons are so angry because 
they know that they cannot survive the spread of Buddhism. 
However, 1 will bring acarya Padmasambhavp, . who. is now in 
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JJcpal and who. with his great magical power, will easily subdue 

them all.” The king agreed lo^ihia and requested some of his 

trusted ministers to accompany Sfiotaraksitu to Nepal. Because 
of his supernatural knowledge {abhlJnSna), Padmasambbava 
came to know that Sintaraksita and his party were on their 
way to Nepal with the purpose of inviting him to Tibet. Ins- 
tead of waiting for them to reach Nepal, Padmasambbava came 

down to Manyul to meet them and accompanied them back 

to Tibet. With his magical power, he subdued all the local 
demons of Tibet This helped the reassertion of Buddhism in 
Tibet and the bSam yas monastery was built SSntaraksiia 
delivered many sermons to the Tibetans and Iheir king He 
wrote books on Buddhism and conferred the Wi/ftsw-initiation 

on seven monks in accordance with the Sar\5stiv5da system 

After this, many Indian BcBrya-i came to Tibet and many Tibe- 
tan lo-tsi-ba-s sat under the Indian pandita s like VimalamiifSt 
Buddhaguhya, Viluddhisimha and others for the translation 
of many suira-i and tantra s into Tibetan, 

9, gLan Dar-ma and the persecution of Buddhism 

Tibet witnessed the roost terrible persecution of the Doc- 
trine after king gLan Dar roa came to power By his men was 
murdered the Buddhist king Ral pa-can (JatSmka). They also 
killed many lo-tsa ba s and pandlta-s, ransacked all the monaste- 
ries and shrines, forced the monks to renounce Buddhism and 
threw into the river all the Buddhist sBHra s they could manage 
to get Because of this terrible persecution, Buddhism was 
yrtually wiped out in Tibet Only the two famous images of 
Sikyamum, being hidden underground by some of the mini- 
sters, survived his ravages The king arrested these ministers 
and asked for the information of these images But they 
refused to part with any. Accordingly, some of them were 
sentenced to death, others lo hfe-imprisonment The king 
also employed many artists lo paint on the walls of bSam-yas 
monastery and the Lhasa shrine the caricature of the Buddhist 
bhtksu 8 indulging m wine and women. These being exhibited 
to the public helped to destroy their veneration. 
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10. '*The Second Beginning*'^ of the Doctrine 
This terrible persecution of Buddhism went on for some 
time, after which a person called Lha*Iua dPal-rdo-rje killed 
the devilish king gLan Dar-ma with an iron arrow. After the 
death of gLan Dar-ma, the king *Od-sruns and his son dPal- 
*khor-btsan devoted themselves to the cause of rebuilding 
Buddhism in Tibet and tried to get the tradition of bhiksu- 
diksa reintroduced. With this purpose in view, real bhiksU’S 
in Tibet were searched for. By this lime, however, the whole 
of Tibet was left with only a few bhiksu-s who escaped the 
persecution. By them, under very difficult conditions, was 
eventually reintroduced the system of bhiksu-diksa. Thus be- 
gan “the second beginning” of Buddhism in Tibet. 

U. The Great Teacher Dipamkara ^rljnana 
There had thus been many ups and downs in the history of 
Buddhism in Tibet. Many Indian teachers were invited to 
teach there. Among them the contributions of Dipamkara 
SrijnSoa, also called Jo-bo-rje (literally, prabhu) kn AtUa, 
were the most outstanding. The Tibetans are most grateful 
to him because of the purity of the doctrine he preached. As 
the guru Tson-kha-pa (Sumatiklrti), in his Bodhi’jnarga-kramQ, 
said, '*The teaching of Maitreyanatba's Prajnaparamita was 
gift of Dipamkara to us ; these teachings he explained in his 
Bodhi’patha-pradlpa*' Under Dlpamkara’s influence Buddh- 
ism in Tibet flourished more and more. This was the result 
of his great piety. “Every act of mine**, as he himself once 
said, “follows dharma. It is because of this that I never face 
any great odd. I am never in want, because I can offer every- 
thing to others and to the gods. You should also practise the 
same thing. Practise it at least occasionally. Listen, Do not 
-do anything for your own sake. Do not keep with yourself 
even the punya that you will thus accumulate. Deposit it in 
the treasury of the gods.*’ Dipamkara having been so exceed- 
ingly noble and kind to us, it will be an act of piety on our 
part to try to remember him and some of his deeds— however 
humble* may be our own effort. But let us try to remember 
his gtmt first. 
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12. Suvarnad\lpl, the Great Cunt of Dlparnkara 
Dipamkara had many guru-i from whom he received wisdom 
in various forms Among them, he was specially indebted 
to gScr-glin pa (i c, Suvarnadvipl), because il was from him 
that he received the i/pflrfeifl of fco</A/c//w. This guru is gene- 
rally known as Suvarnadvipl, because he was the son of the 
king of Suvarnad\ipa His real name, however, was Dharroa- 
kirti. In Suvarnadvlpa, only few were Buddhists, others 
hostile to Buddhism The latter did not like him, but they 
could do no harm to the prince after all. Since his early 
childhood, Dharmaklrti became a devotee of the Buddha. 
When he was only seven, he came across, while wandering in a 
forest, an image of the Buddha about six inches high. He 
began to worship the image and, as he grew up, his devotion 

to the Buddha grew too. So his father sent him to India to 

learn the Buddhist doctrines. He learnt all the iar/ro-s and 
became a world-famous scholar. He then went back to 
Suvarnadvlpa and preached the Doctrine To the other guru s 
of Dipamkara we shall presently return. 

IS. <7reafn«j of Dipamkara 

About Dlpamkara’s greatness, three things in particular 
arc in need of being specially remembered Pint, though born 
in the royal family be renounced the world and became a 
bhiksu to follow the path of the Buddha Secondly, he acquired 
all the wisdom during his lifetime Thirdly, after acquiring 

this wisdom, he employed it wholly to ilic cause of the liv mg 

beings 

14. Birth of The Master 

In Vikramapura of Gauda (Bengal), there was a very power- 
ful king called Kalyanalrl. He was as wealthy as Kuvcra 
himself His palace was called “The Palace of Nine Hundred 
and Ninety-nine Golden Flags”, because these were flying on 
top of it His chief queen ^rlmatl Prabhavali gave him three 
sons, called Padmagarbha, Candragarbha and Srigarbha. 
Dipamkara was none but the second son Candragarbha He 
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was bom in the Water-Male-Horse year (A.D. 982). When 
the new-born baby was lying m a top-floor room of the palace, 
there came from outside the loud sound of music and of the 
beating of the drum. The king looked out and wondered. The 
queen saw that something resembling a freshly bloomed lotus 
was falling in front of the baby and the baby’s face looked like 
that of Taradevl. Accordingly, it was believed that Taradevi 
was bis tutelar deity and her favour followed him through the 
cycle of hts births. He was reared up with special care. On 
growing up, however, he realised how full of evils the world 
was. So he renounced the kingdom m the way in which one 
only spits and took to the yellow robe. 

JS. Extraordinary Beauty 

The accumulated punya resulting from his practice of 
universal compassion {karuna) and forgiveness {ksoma) during 
his previous births gave him the most extraordinary physical 
charm A mere look at him was enough to inspire m people 
a reverence for and a confidence in him. As lo-tsfi-ba Nag- 
tsho Tshul-kbnms rgyal-ba (Jayasiia) said in the stoira to 
Dipamkara : *‘You look so beautiful, soft and bright. The 
moment one looks at you one is filled with a belief in and love 
for you. Any eye, ever set on you, being dissatisfied with 
everything else, is lost for ever.” Dlpamkara was never ill, for 
he harmed no one. As the same lo-tsa-ba said in the stotro» 
“You are never ill, for you have renounced violence. Your 
accumulated punya makes you look so charming and so con- 
fidence inspiring ” Dlpamkara himself once said, *T was loved 
by all ray teachers even because of my mere look.** 

16. Early Education 

Up to the age of ten, Dlpamkara learnt reading and writing, 
the healing art and the fine arts. By the age of ten he com- 
pleted all these. When he was only fifteen, he finished studying 
the whole of the Nyaya-bindu and could defeat in philosophical 
debate e\en the foremost noo-Buddhist logicians of his lime. 


52 
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By Ihcagc of twenty one. h= ncqn.red complete " 

all the 64 arts and over grammar and logic of bo 
Bnddh.sts and non Bnddh.rt. H.s fame was widespread 
already in hts early youth 

17 How he Defeated the Tirthtkas 

B-forc the days of Dipamkara, the Buddhists m Bengal 
were often defeated by the tUthika s and had to embrace ihcir 
faith Under DipamVara’s influence things changed « 
nnhika s defeated by the Buddhists, had to embrace Buddhism 
and the Buddhists that were formerly converted by the iirthka s 
came back to the Buddhist faith Here are some incidents 
showing how Diparnkara defeated the iirthika s The daughter 
of Si firthika once fell in love with DipamVara With the hope 
of winning him over, she went on telling her father, ' Why o 
you not convert the bhiksu into the tJrihika way ’ So t e 
father challenged Dipamkara and asked for a philosophica 

debate But he was easily defeated by Dipamkara and had 

embrace Buddhism A itrihika pandiia from South India- 
one with five umbrellas— once challenged Dipamkara saying* 
“You are considered to be the foremost pandita among the 
Buddhists while I happen to be the foremost one among the 
non Buddhists Let us have a debate One who gets defeated 
will have to b- the follower of the other “ The debate started 
With the king of Magadha as the judge Aficr a little while how 

ever, the rlrrA/fra scholar was fully vanquished and had to a 

on Dipamk3ra*s feet With the group of his own students he 
embraced Buddhism and became Dipamkara’s follower Of' 

hearing this another r;r/Affcoguru— one with eight umbrellas— 

challenged Dipamkara But he also was easily defeated and had 
to embrace Buddhism After this, another Ctrthika—one with 
thirteen umbrellas and highly renowned as an expert m the 
pramana sastra — challenged Dipamkara and asked for a debate 
It was organised with great pomp and grandeur A 
number of scholars gathered to listen to the debate an 
special seats of honour were allotted to them As Ihe debate 
progressed its subject became increasingly abstruse leaving few 
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and fewer scholars with the ability to follow it. At one stage, 
only fifteen scholars could understand what the two were argu- 
ing about. Still later their number dwindled to five and even- 
tually only the two participants knew the point of their debate. 
At this stage the tirthika pandtia put forth his final question, 
which baffled Dlpamkara for a moment. He meditated on 
Taradevi, under whose grace the answer came to him imme- 
diately. With this answer* the tirthika was fully vanquished. 
Along with his students, he had to become Dipamkara’s 
follower. All these were told by Krsna to Jo-tsa-ba 
Jayasila, 

18. Tantrika Initiation 

At the age of twenty-two, Dlpamkara sat m meditation in 
the temple of the Black Mountain and had the direct vision of 
Hevajra. After this be met his gum R^bulagupta, who initiated 
him in the vajra dakinhtantra. His name was accordingly 
changed into JtiSna-guhya-vajra. He bad again a vision of 
Hevajra and this meant the fulfilment of bis meditations. He 
next met many teachers of Vajrayana and learnt from them a 
great deal about the Vajra Tantra, both its scriptural literature 
and esoteric rituals. At this stage, he met in the dream the 
famous pandita Vagisvarakirti and received from him one lac 
four hundred and fifty-one tantra-s This made him feel : *T 
have understood the Vajra Tantra fully and I am the only one 
to do It.” The same night, however, be bad another dream in 
which many dakim-s brought before bim many sastra-s of the 
Tantra, about the existence of which he had no previous 
knowledge whatsoever. This dispelled the vanity that took 
possession of him for the moment. 

19. The Incident of the Vajradahm, 

In Vikramapura, he once met a nude woman wearing a 
necklace of bones and skulls She herself looked like a skeleton, 
laughing at one moment and weeping at the next. Dlpamkara 
thought that this was quite strange and he felt that she* had 
perhaps some esoteric instructions to impart. So he mentally 
bowed down to her and asked if he could receive any upadesa 
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from her. ‘'If you care for the upadesa you will have to go to 
eastern Bengal,” she said and went away. Dipamkara followed 
her until she reached a maha-smasdna. There she suddenly 
turned back and asked Dipamkara. “How did you guess that 
I had some special upadesa to impart 7 Do I look like having 
any ?” “Yes”, replied Dipamkara, “you certainly do ” Pleased 
with him, she got him initiated into the adMsthana vidhi 
Though brief, this was profound m spiritual significance 
Immediately after this, he looked at her, and lo, there was a 
beautiful VajradSkml before him * She made him feel that his 
body was that of a male deity ready to be united with that of a 
female deity and thereby obtain the unique esoteric bliss 
iatul}a-guhya-samadh). Tor several years more, Dipamkara 
received instructions in the tantra-i from guru AvadhuM-pS- 
During these years be practised the rrata-i and learnt the songs 
of the dSkmhs. 

20, The Ordination 

After all these, he was told by his tutelar deity Tdr&devl as 
well as by his guru RShulagupta that it was time for him to 
work for the living beings and this according to the pravrojya 
rules. He had also a dream in which Hcvajra told him, “Ob, 
thou noble-born one, move no further along the path of the 
Avadhuti-carya. Thousands await your following when you 
take the pravraJyS ordination” In another dream, he saw 

Sakyamuni, along with his jangfto, was proceeding to have the 

midday meal Dipamkara saw himself among the monk'. 
Sakyamuni looked at him and said, “Why does not this person 
go in for the pravrajya ordination 7” All these led him to 
decide in favour of the bhiksu-diksa At the age of 29 he 
received the ordination under Sllaraksita the MahasSnghika 
With this initiation, he received the name Dipamkara Srljnana. 

21. Study of the MahSyana sastra-s 
After receiving the bhiksu^diksa, Dipamkara devoted him- 
self fully to the study of the MahSyana scriptures He specially 
studied the Mahavibhasa under guru Dharmaraksita in the 
Odantapurl vihara It took him a long time to study this great 
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work. From Vidya-kokila the elder, guru Bodhibhadra of 
Nalanda, Avadhuti-pa the younger and guru Prajnabhadra he 
received special instructions in the difficult doctrines of 
Nagarjuna. Under his gurus Santi-pa and Suvarnadvipi, he 
learnt the teachings of Visista-marga-krama, which comes 
down from Maitreyanatha and Asahga. In this way, he 
acquired full mastery of the Mahayana sastras, 

22. Great Wisdom 

While in Tibet, Dipamkara once said, “Apart from ray 
gurus Santi-pa and Suvarnadvipi, the real difference between 
what is truly Buddhist and what is not was known only to me. 
My gurus are no longer in this world and I am now in Tibet. 
What happens to my India today V* Great indeed was his 
wisdom. Apart from what are said above, he received the 
wisdom of internal realisation from Avadhiiti-pa and Yogi 
Dombi and of philosophical profundities from Naro-pS. He 
received the upadesa of karmasancaya’OdhistJiana from Balia- 
carya, of rddhi-adhisthana from pandita MabaroSnava, of vq/rn- 
varShl-adhisihana from Bhutakoti-pa and of 5dya-anukarana 
from gum Jetari and Ratoaklrti. 

23. Wisdom not Easy to Acquire 
And he willingly faced any hazard in striving after wisdom. 
After receiving from his guru Dharmakirti of Suvarnadvipa 
the upadesa of kanma, and bodhicitta, he made a voyage 

along with the sea-going merchants to get precious jewels with 
which to honour the preceptor properly. There was a fear- 
ful storm and the ship drifted away to a strange place. In 
this place, he came across an enormous sea-monster swallowing 
up a huge whale. But Dipamkara remained undaunted as ever. 
Wisdom, he knew, was not easy to acquire. While in Tibet, 
he once referred to this incident and told his pupils, *T have 
myself faced great dangers and difficulties for the sake of 
receiving the upadesa. You seek the upadesa and yet you want 
to follow the easy way. How can that be possible ?” 

24. ^feticuhus Care for Minor Details 
You can imagine how great he was ! At the same time he 
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never overlooked or ignored any trivial detail of the daily 
conduct. He had the wisdom of philosophical profundities ; 
he was also extremely careful of observing all the rules of dai y 
hfc, inclusive of what may appear to others as but minor 
detail of conduct. Dlpamkara was not like a petty bhlksu, 
who IS proud of his three vows (in-soTpvara-s) in the way in 
which a yak is proud of its beautiful tail and mane and who 
would repeatedly atone for the violation of the vows by re 
purification {punahsodhana) according to injunctions {Mdhi). 
D'lpamkara never needed any punahsodhana for he never 
violated any minute detail of any vow. 

25. Abilities for Scriptural Writings 
He was specially qualified for scriptural writings because of 
three outstading reasons. First, be was instrucicd to do it by 
his tutelar deity. Secondly, he had the profoundesl knowledge 
of the scriptures. Thirdly, be bad the complete mastery over 

the art of writing Thus be could clearly explain the real 
teachings of the Buddha. With the grace of the TatbSgatas 
iata‘aksara^upadeia he had the visions of many Buddhas and 
Bodbisallvas and because of his lorunc, maitri zui bodhfcttta, 
the tutelar deities appeared before him personally. Hence 
there cannot be any doubt about tbc truth of his writings. To 
his writings we shall return later. 

26. The Ideal of Umrersal Emancipation 
Along with a group of merchants of Jambudvipa, Dipai?" 
kara once went on pilgrimage lo Magadha and offered khttvr-^ 
pana^s at the Buddhagaya temple. At that time there lived 
an old man with his wife in Buddbagayg. He had a dream m 
which he was told by a deraia that bhiksu Dipamkara Srijnana 
was then personally present in Buddhagaya and that the old 
man could obtain great jjttnjo by making offerings to Dipaip" 
kara So the old man went m search of Dlpamkara and at 
last found him making the offerings in the BuddhagayS 
temple Tne old man made his own offerings to Dlparpkara. 
Though Dipamkara then accepted tbc offcriDgs, be later 
thought that this was not quite proper. Rather than enjoying 
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the glamour of being a great he thought, it was better 

for him to retire into the solitude and devote himself exclusively 
to meditations Accordingly, he went to the Krsna-gin and 
sat in meditation Pandita Rahulagupta, by virtue of his own 
abhjnana, came to know all about this He appeared before 
Dipamkara and said, “You have already the visions of many 
kuhde\ata s and mandaladexata s and are in possession of the 
ordinary siddhi-s {sadharana siddfn s) Therefore, rather than 
wasting your time m the solitude of the mountains, you should 
now pracUse kamnd^ mmtrl and strive after the hodhicitta 
Avalokitesvara is the presiding deity of bodhicitta It is time 
For you to accept him as your Ar«W^ia/5 and to dedicate all 
your pious acts to the cause of the living beings and this until 
the end of the samsdra** Dipamkara remembered that be had 
already received a similar advice from his guru Dharmakirli 
of Suvarnadvlpa He also remembered the following conver- 
sation he once overheard between two potters and two girls 

— What IS the best way to reach the state of the Buddha ? 

—Meditation on bodJneuta 

Moreover, there was a temple built by Nagarjuna with an 
ivory image of the Buddha The image spoke to Dipamkara 
and said, “Oh Yogi, it is time for you to be a buddha. Move 
along the path of bodhicitta"* All these led Dipamkara to 
move along the path of bodhicitta And the enlightenment 
entered him as smoothly as a thing is removed from one place 
to another 

27 In the Vikramasila vilmra 
During the reign of king Mahtpala, Dipamkara was invited 
to join the Vikramalila as the principal Scarya Under 

his care, the monastery greatly prospered larger accommoda- 
tions for the h/iiAsw s were built and new subjects introduced 
for study and teaching He drewa largenumber of new MMjk-s 
to the monastery and started forthem a new system of teaching 
Apart from what he did for the Vikramasila i///5/-^, Dipam- 
kara was invited to many other yihdra s and a large number 
of scholars there regarded him as their guru There are 
two outstanding statues m the Vikramaiila xihdra One of 
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these m that of Nagarjuna and the other is that of DlpajpVara. 
The two are placed on two sides of the entrance to the monas- 
tery and It IS said that the statues were made by the students 
of the vlhara during the lifettme of Dlpamkara. 

28 Leadership of the Buddhist Order 
Because of his outstanding abilities, the very leadership of 
the Buddhist order was eventually conferred on Dipaipkara. 
There are, generally speaking, four means of protecting reli- 
gion These are : I) yoga-sakii or the power of yo^a, 
2) aisrarya sakti, or the power of wealth, 3) kula-sakti or 
the power of birth and 4) vldya sakil or the power of 
learning Any one of these protects religion ; but Dlpain- 
kara had all the four in him As it is said in a siotra 
to him . “You are the best pandita with all the four abilities. 
You have proved your supremacy over all others, both 
Buddhists and the rirthika-s.** So it was only natural that 
the leadership of the Buddhist Order was to be conferred 
00 him. 

29. Leadership Conferred by NSro’pS 
Shortly before Dlpamkara*$ departure for Tibet, maha- 
/i(j«di/a'Naro-p3 paid a visit to the Vikramaiila yihdra AH 
the bhiksu-i of the rihara came out to extend a reverential 
welcome to him. Dipamkara took bis left arm and led him to 

the Central Hall of the monastery There, in the assembly of 
all the bhtksu s, Naro pa said to Dlpamkara, “From this day 
on, the responsibility of the Buddhist Order and Faith will rest 
on you ” Dlpamkara humbly protested and said, “When you 
are tberehow can such a great responsibility be shouldered by 
roe It Will be like a mere firefly trying to illumine the world 
in spite of there being the son and the moon ” But N3ro pa 
did not listen to any protest “No”, he said, “it is time you 
realise your real abilities. You alone are fit for such a res- 
ponsibility. I am old and am not going to stay in the world 
very long. So you have got to accept the responsibility.” 
After saying this, Naro*pa left the rihara and went southwards 
Twenty days later be received his mrvam. When Dlpamkara 
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came to Tibet, he carried with him Naro-pa’s relics. This was 
placed in a golden caitya in the sSe-thah monastery. 

30. The First Invitation to Tibet 
After the terrible persecution by gLah 0ar-ma, Buddhism 
was being gradually revived in Tibet. The pious king who 
gave the greatest impetus to the revival of Buddhism after this 
period was Lha-bla-ma Ye-ses-’od (Devaguru Jnanaprabha). 
He had three nephews, — 'Od-lde (Senaprabha), Lha-bla-ma 
Byah-chub-*od (Devaguru Bodhiprabha) and Shi-ba-’od (Santi- 
prabha). The king and his nephews were devout Buddhists 
and were famous scholars of their time. As DIpamkara’s 
fame reached them, the king thought that it would prove a great 
blessing for Tibet if Dlpaipkara could be invited there. He 
discussed this with his nephews, ministers and nobles, who 
agreed with him fully. So it was decided that an invitation 
was to be sent to Dipamkara for coming to Tibet. rGya-brtson- 
’grus-scn-ge (Viryasiraba), who later became a lo-tsa-ba, was 
deputed to carry this invitation. His party left for India with 
16 drona^s of gold. After a difficult journey, Viryasimha reached 
the Vikramaslla vihara, offered the gold to Dipamkara and con- 
veyed to him the king’s invitation. But Dipamkara refused it, 
saying, “There are only two reasons for which one may go to 
Tibet. The first is to get gold, which I do not need. The second 
is karuna, which, again, I do not sufficiently have.” Saying this, 
he returned the gold to Viryasimha. Viryasimha burst into 
tears and, clinging to a corner of Dipamkara’s robes, earnestly 
said, “Have mercy on us, please,*’ Dipamkara, however, 
remained unmoved. Viryasimha went back to Tibet and 
returned the gold to the king. After this, he himself came 
back to India for studying in the Vikramaslla vihara. 

31. The Testament of Devaguru Jnanaprabha 
The king Devaguru Jnanaprabha decided to collect more 
gold for the purpose of inviting Dipamkara. However, while 
trying to do it be fell in the bands of the Gar-logs and became 


53 
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a pr,son=r Th= Gar log, dcolarod that .ha k'oE could b= 
raltasad only on the following condition . either h 
renounce his Buddhist faith or a ransom was to be paid in g 
equalling the ling's body. As i. was impossible for the k ng 

to renounce the Buddhist faith, his ministers started collecting 

the gold from all parts of Tibet and for this purpose takes wer 
imposed even on the monks A lot of gold was collected . 

only the amount to equal the king's head was wanting 

nephew Bodhiprabha sent this information to the king, **P^”^* 
ing the hope that his release was to be soon obtained n 

reply, however, the king sent the following message to * 

prabha “You have, indeed, done a great deal for me o 

the gold you have collected should better be spent for the pnf 
pose of inviting Dipamkara to Tibet That is immense y 
more important for Tibet than obtaining my personal ^®^*^** 
Jn case Dipamkara refuses the invitation again he shoul « 
persuaded at least to send some other pandiia of his own 
selection And get the repairs done to the temple* o 
Lhasa and bSamjas” And the king died by the timet i* 
message reached his people Bodhiprabha decided to wor 
according to the king s last wishes 


32 The Mission of Ja}asi!a 
At that time. Nag Isho Tshul khnms rgyal ba (Ja>asila) 
was staying m India He had already spent two years there 
and had learnt the Indian languages The Tibetan cour 
sent the following message to him “This is the time for 
to serve Tibet In Tibet today. Buddhism is going down an 
down specially because, as you are well aware, thrtcen 
pandz/fl s of less eminence that were previously imited, ’atber 
than serving the cause of Buddhism, are in fact doing 
damage to the Faith Two of them in particular, one wit 
the red robe and the other with blue robe are propagating 
all sorts of false doctnnes in the names of trne tantra and the 
real path to moksa Tibetan Buddhists in large number arc 
renouncing their yellow robes in favour of their red and b oe 
ones We tried to invite Dipamkara Srijnana of the Vikrama* 
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slla Mliara for defending Buddhism in Tibet. But \'e failed to 
persuade him. You are a successful Tibetan, used to the 
Indian climate and with knowledge of the Indian language. 
You are, therefore, hereby appointed as the messanger of 
Tibet to the upadhyaya of the Vikramasila vihara Try to 
persuade him to come personally Failing this, try your best 
to persuade him to send at least another of his own 
choice ” Jayasila, however, refused the assignment, saying, 
“I am now pursuing my own studies, which are likely to be 
upset if I try to carry out this task Besides, inviting the 
upadhyaya is too heavy a responsibility to be undertaken by 
me ** King Bodhiprabha sent him a second message “The 
king's order is final The refusal to carry it out means death. 
On the other hand, if you carry out the order properly, you 
will be amply rewarded. You can continue your studies in 
India or Tibet as you please, but only after you obey this 
order In any case, you have got to obey it*'. Jayallla, 
therefore, could no longer refuse the order. He was then 27 
years old The Tibetan court asked him if one hundred per- 
sons sent from Tibet would be enough to help him But he 
said that only five men would be enough; instead of more 
men the court should send more money to help him to carry 
out the order Five men were accordingly sent to help him 
They earned 16 drona^s of gold for the upadhyayot 7 pala-s of 
gold for the sthavira of the Vikramaiila vihara^ 7 pah s of 
gold towards the travelling expenses, five pa/o-s of gold for 
the local interpreters and one paJa of gold for the Tibetan 
envoys iheraselves 

53 Jayasda Reached the Vtkramasila Mhara. 

With them Jayailla started for Vikramasila On the way 
they had a narrow escape from a group of robbers. They had 
to spend a night m a bamboo cottage and the robbers knew 
that they were carrying gold with them So (he robbers 
plotted to kill them for the gold. But they discovered the 
plot in time and escaped by the back door. They next met a 
raja of Nepal going with his party to Buddhagaya They joined 
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this party and reached Buddhagaya From Buddhagaya, they 
started for Vikramasila. Jayaiila was greatly thrilled to have 
the first distant glimpse of the golden top of the Vikrama^ila 
temple shinning in the sun He felt that this glorious sight 
meant an assurance for him that his mission was going to suc- 
ceed Yet Vikramaslla was still far off and the party had to 
walk for three more days to reach the bank of the Ganges As 
Jayastla and his party were planning to rest and spend the 
night there, the sound of the bell of the Vikrama^lla \thara 
reached them They thought it would be improper to spend 
the night outside the vthara even after being so near it So 

they gave up the idea of testing and, marching through the 

darkness of the night, moved forward to the rihara and reached 
Its gate 

34 Jayoiilamet Viryosimha 

At that time, Vlryasimha was residing m Vikramasila as a 
student He was staying m a room on top of the gate of the 
vMra Jayaltla with his party, after reaching the gate, asked 
‘‘Who IS in, please ? * Viryasimha came out with a lamp 
his hand and said, “It IS me Vltyasimha. A Tibetan ’ They 
recognised each other and were greatly thrilled. "I can easily 
guess , said Vlryasimha '‘that you have come to invite Dlpam* 
kara to Tibet But it is no use trying to see him at this late 

hour of night Belter wait and try to meet him tomorrow 
morning ” “Yes”, said Jayasila. *T have been ordered by the 
Tibetan court to try my very best to invite Dlpamkara to Tibet 
Tf he refuses to go, I am to try my best to persuade him to send 
at least another pandita of bis own selection to Tibet ” 
Vlryasimha said, ‘ There arc of course many great pandfta s 
under him like Tathagataraksita and Sumatiklrti But there 
is none to equal him anywhere in the world. What is most 
important, moreover, is that be has the karma so badly needed 
for Tibet Better meet sthayira Ratnakara first and tell him 
that you have come here for Ibe purpose of studying ” Jayasila 
agreed to this suggestion 

35 Dipamkara Accepted the Invitation 
One day Dlpamkara was alone in bis quarter, resting 
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Jayasila and others went to him with a mandala about a cubit 
high and placed it before him along with a written petition. 
Viryasimha translated the petition for Dipamkara. It mentioned 
how the Tibetan king was a bod/usattva, how the three genera- 
tions of Tibetan kings worked for the cause of Buddhism in 
Tibet, how the devil gLah Dar-ma tried to destroy Buddhism 
in Tibet, how the king Devaguru Jnanaprabha sacrificed his 
life for inviting Dipamkara to Tibet, how his nephews were 
staking everything for it, how in Tibet the false religion was 
being propagated by the false pandita-s — and so on. The 
petition, in short, mentioned everything, and added, “The 
young king of Tibet, a bodhisattva, is now appealing to you 
once again with all hts earnestness to come to Tibet and give 
the Tibetans the true Doctrine. The young king feels that this 
appeal cannot be ignored by you, whose heart is so full 
of karunS” This time Dipamkara realised that the Tibetan 
king was a real And he thought: “The request 

of a bodhisattva cannot be refused. Besides, Tibet bas suffered 
so much for me. It is time for me to accept the invitation.*' 
To the Tibetans he said, “My sympathy is with you. Though 
I am old, have a heavy duty here and many an unfinished work 
to complete, yet I shall try to go. But in any case I do not 
need the gold.” And he returned the gold to them. 

36. Divine Predictions and Inspirations 
There were already divine predictions about Dlpamkara’s 
going to Tibet, These inspired him in favour of the decision. 
Dipamkara once went to the temple of Amitabha in Buddha- 
gaya. In this temple, the image of Avalokitesvara suddenly 
spoke to him thus, “In the north there is a ksetra of mine and 
your tutelar deity Taradevi is already residing there in the 
cause of the living beings. A large number of people there 
awaits your guidance. You have got to go there and work for 
the living beings.” Thus it was foretold by Avalokitesvara him- 
self that the Tibetans were to be the followers of Dlpainkara. 
Another inspiration came from Taradevi herself. Dipamkara 
had once to expel a bhikM from Vikramallla. Immediately 
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after this he bad a dream in which Taradc/i told him, 
“The bluUu that >ou have expelled is n bodhlsattra One 
should not act against a bodhisanta even unconsciously. nc 
who does nothing even after being told about it will have t e 
body as huge as the Sumcru roounlam with thousands and 
crores of birds and insects feasting on It.*’ “But bow am 1 to 

avoid such a consequence ?**, asked Diparnkara. TarSdcvi 

told him, “You have to go to the north and devote yourself to 

the cause of spreading the Mabayana Doctrine there. You 
will also have to print there seven sa-tsha (roncS— clay mode 
of caitya) every day." 


37. What the Yoginhs sold 

In a dream, Taradevi once told Dipaipkara, ‘‘There is a 

small Buddhist shrine nearby. Go there and you will meet a 

yogiril. She has something extremely important to tell you. 
Next morning Dipamkara went to the shrine with a bunch of 
flowers m hts hands In the shnne be saw a woman with 
mailed hair He ofTcred the flowers to her and asked, "1 have 
been invited to Tibet. Am I going to be a success The 
yoginl replied, “Yes, great success awaits you there. You will 
meet an upasaka (’Brom*slon pa) in Tibet and be will work for 
the further success of your mission." 


38 Sacrifice of Tnenty Years of Life. 

After making up his mind to go to Tibet, Dipamkara went 
on a pilgrimage to Boddhagaya. On the c\e of this pilgrimage, 
upadhyaya Jhanairi Miira gave him a handful of kadi^s and 
said, “There is an old jaiadhartni woman in a cave of Buddha- 
gaya Give these kadis to her " Dipamkara went to Buddha- 
gaya, made his usual oflerings, but forgot about the woman 
and the kadis As he was about to leave Buddbagaya. 3 
woman with matted hair appeared before him and asked, 
“Where arc my kadi s ?” Dipamkara immediately realised 
that this was no ordinary woman He begged pardon of her, 

gave her the kadis and asked, “I have been invited to Tibet 

Am I going to be a success there ?” She replied, “If you go 
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shortened.” ‘‘Shortened by how many years ?”, asked 
Dipamkara “If you do not go to Tibet,” she replied, “you 
will live up to the age of ninety-two If, however, you go there 
you will not reach an age beyond seventy-three ” Dipamkara 
thought, “Twenty years of life do not matter at all, if by 
sacrificing this I can work for the Doctrine and for the living 
beings ” How he loved others more than he loved himself ’ 

39 Prediction of Jus Leaving the Mortal Body in Tibet 
Guru Halahala once told Dipamkara, “In the future you 
will have to go to the north, build monasteries there and you 
will have a large following It will be an arduous tnsk for you, 
for the country is a jungle without proper facilities And you 
will not come back from that country ” In Somapuri, while 
he was writing the TarJ^apaJa, Dipamkara himself said, “After 
twenty years from now on I shall cast my mortal body m 
Tibet and shall proceed to Tosita” Jnastotra to him is 
said ‘ “When you were at Somapuri, expounding (gswn) the 
Turkfl/ia/a, you said that twenty years from then on you will 
leave your mortal body m Tibet” In the same stofro it is 
added, “Two years after (hat, when you were about to leave 
VikramaSila for Tibet, you repeated that eighteen years hence 
you would leave your mortal body m Tibet ” 

40 Preparations and Departure 
When Dipamkara decided to go to Tibet, he had so many 
unfinished works at hand He wanted to complete these before 
hts departure So he said to Jayalila and Viryasimha “I shall 
need about eighteen months to complete the unfinished 
works here Would you agree to wail for these months ?” 
They answered, “Eighteen months do not matter at all We 
arc prepared to wait even for jears to occomnn> you to Tibet ” 
Dipamkara ad\ iscd them to go to Ralnakaro. the stha\tra, and 
request him to make necessary nrrangements for their stay and 
further studies m Vikrama(ila during these eighteen months 
And they did so On the c\e of Dipamfcara’s departure for 
Tibet, Ja>aii1a completed his stav of three jears and fisc 
months In India and was aUead> an accomplished scholar 
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Ratnakara, the sthayira^ told him, “You arc a successful 
student of the v/Aaro. My great scholar is being taken by the 
Tibetan ruler and for the sake of the Tibetans themselves I 
cannot stop him. But do bring him back after three years. 
Though Jayasila promised to do so, it, as VrC shall see, could 
not be fulfilled 

41. Journey to Tibet and the Death of Viryasimha 
By the cod of the Iroo-Malc-Dragoo year (A. D 1040), 
Dipamkara started for Tibet It was the year of Naro-pa’s 
nirvana. The next year Dlparnkara reached Nepal and stayed 
there for one year. In this year Viryasimha died in Nepal. 
Viryasimha was a noble soul He studied under Dipamkara 
for a long time and became a very skilled lo-tsa-ba. His 
contribution to inviting Dipaipkara to Tibet is unforgettable. 
His untimely death made Dipamkara most sad, who said, 
“We have no luck You Tibetans have no luck. You will 
no more have Viryasimha with you ” At the time of bis death, 
Viryasimha is said to have uttered the following : “If 
upSsaka, am going to the natural place. Human nature being 
what it IS, nobody will have any mercy for roy body. 1 a® 
going to be one with the sky. I worked for Tibet. I worked in 
India 1 am now departing. Only one would be enough for 
the Himavai ** 

42 Reception at Tibet 

In the Walcr-Male-Horse year (A.D. 1042) Dipamkara 
reached miV-ns Jayasila was then thirtyone He’ next 
proceeded to Man-yul. There he went to the sbnnc ofmTho- 
1dm (Tho lin) The reception party, headed by king Bodbi- 
prabha, was already at the sbnnc. Dipamkara was given a 
grand reception The followiog sioira of welcome was 
recited by the reception party : “O Great Teacher, you bad 
such a long journey to Tibet through Nepal. It must have been 
extremely tmng You arc of course super-human and the 
physical strain cannot touch you Nevertheless our mortal 
eyes cannot help seeing fatigue m you. It is so kind of you 
to come to guide this teacberless country without guidance and 
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ravaged by the mleccha-s. Please pardon us for the poor cere- 
mony we could at best manage for such a great occasion. 
Please pardon Tibet for the want of proper religious arrange- 
ments, which are already destroyed and devastated/* This 
stotra was collectively recited. Then Jayasila moved forward 
and recited the following special stotra of welcome : *'Witb 
the greatest hope in my heart, I, Jayasila, approach your feet. 
Oh Lord, pardon me for all my follies. Pardon us all for the 
trouble you had to take for our sake by way of coming to 
Tibet via Nepal. It is indeed our greatest joy to have you 
amongst ourselves/* King Bodhiprabha next moved forward 
and recited the following stotra : ‘T, bhiksu Bodhiprabha, am 
here to invite my long-cherished guru to the land of Tibet. The 
real sastra-niti is going to be propagated in Tibet by this great 
guru/* Then, on behalf of the assembled Tibetans, he added, 
“What we deserve is not profound philosophy. We are rather 
greatly in need of the knowledge of true conduct— the know- 
ledge of the causes and results of actions.** Another eminent 
member of the welcoming delegation, rMog-cog-rdo*rje-*chan, 
said, “Teach us please the religion that is neither too high nor 
too low. Teach us the religion that can help us, the Tibetans/* 
To all these, Dlparakara replied, “Your way of requesting for 
precepts shows indeed your wisdom.’* He fell very happy and 
delivered bis first sermon there. 

43. Instructions to Ratnabhadra 

Ratnabhadra or lo-tsa-ba Rin-cheo-bzah-po was proud of 
his own scholarship. He thought, “This pandita cannot after 
aU be wiser than myself. Bui since the king himself has invited 
him to Tibet, I shall have to offer my formal services to him.*’ 
Thus thinking, he took Dlpamkra round the temple of Tho- 
Un. On the walls of the shrine there, Dipamkara saw the 
pictures of the Tantric deities. He recited a stotra for each 
and then look the scat offered to him. The lo-tsa-ba wondered 
at Dlpamkara’s feat and asked, “From which text you have 
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Ratnakara, the sthanra, told him, “You arc a successful 
student of the riAara. My great scholar is being taken by the 
Tibetan ruler and for the sake of the Tibetans themselves 
cannot stop him. But do bring him back after three years. 
Though Jayasila promised to do so, it, as we shall see, could 
not be fulfilled 

41. Journey to Tibet and the Death of Viryastmha 
By the end of the Iron-Male-Dragon year (A. D. 1040), 
Dlpamkara started for Tibet. It was the year of Naro-pa’s 
mrtana. The next year Dlpamkara reached Nepal and stayed 
there for one year. In this year Vlryasimha died in Nepal. 
Vlryasimha was a noble soul- He studied under Dipainkara 
for a long time and became a very skilled lo-tsa-ba. His 
contribution to inviting Dlpamkara to Tibet is unforgettable. 
His untimely death made Dlpamkara most sad, who said, 
*‘We have no luck. You Tibeiaos have no luck. You will 
no more have Ylryasimba with you.” At the time of bis death, 
Vlryasimha is said to have uttered the following : *‘I» ^n 
upasaka, am going to the natural place. Human nature being 
what It IS, nobody will have any mercy for my body. 1 a™ 
going to be one with the sky. 1 worked for Tibet. I worked in 
India I am now departing. Only one would be enough for 
the Himavat.” 

42. Reception at Tibet 

In the Water-Malc-Horse year (A.D. 1042) Dlpamkara 
reached mKa’-ns Jayasila was then tbirtyone. He next 
proceeded to Man-yul. There he went to the shrine ofmTbo- 
Idin (Tbo-lin) The reception party, headed by king Bodht- 
prabba. was already at the sbnne. Dlpamkara was given a 
grand reception. The followiog ztotra of welcome was 
recited by the reception party ; “O Great Teacher, you bad 
such a long journey to Tibet through Nepal. It must have been 
extremely tmng You arc of course super'buman and the 
physical strain cannot touch you. Nevertheless our mortal 
eyes cannot help seeing fatigue m you. It is so kind of you 
to come to guide this teacherless country without guidance and 
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ultimately the direct -vision of the Cakra Samvara Mandala. 
And he said, ^'Before I came in touch with Dipamfcara, I had 
sixty other teachers But Dipamkara alone could show me 
the path to true siddht ” 

45 ^fonas^enes ond Shrines Visited by Dipamkara 
From the temple of Tho lin, Dipamkara went to the shrine 
of sPu rans-rgyal in Manyul The learned men of Tibet, 
including ’Brora ston pa, received him there In this shrine 
Dipamkara distributed some gifts to the monks He next 
proceeded towards central Tibet with a big party When he 
left Man yul, the whole people there gathered to give him a 
farewell Among them, those that had any gift to offer offered 
it to him, others offered him only their reverential bows 
When he reached Tsha-sna, a large number of people greeted 
him He delivered many sermons to the common people 
From Tsha sna he proceeded by a somewhat lonely path to 
ftan mtsho He was received there in a big way and he delivered 
many sermons ’Gos*lhas-btsan^ met Dipamkara fiirst at this 
place He next went to Ron A large gathering of students 
and teachers received him there A nun came to him and 
offered him a golden horse with a turquoise-horseman on it 
He liked it very much and gave her the following npadesa 
“Serve those that are sick and those that are tired Serve the 
parents and the oJd This is iroe rehgic^ thus sen’ing^ 
you will acquire all the pnn>o that one acquires by meditating 
on the bodhicltta and sunyata “ When he reached gNam byan 
than, he pointed his fingers to a mountain and asked, “What 
IS there 7’ Everybody in the party looked at that direction 
and saw three rows of rainbow above the mountain It was a 
glorious sight indeed ! “The Lhasa temple is there *, they said 
Dipamkara exclaimed. “Ah, what a noble place it is I I sec 
the sons and daughters of heaven worshipping there *’ Djpam 
kara next gradually proceeded to sNa bo la After reaching the 

5 A Tibetan «holar who, alreadj during the time of Yc ses od ocqu red 
c'nn'ncc and who e\entt]a1!y be ca nr- an important follower of AlT£a 
DAi 102,326.7.300 
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been quoting all these jwfras’’ DipamVara said, “These 
stoira s are not quoted from any text 1 was inspired to com- 
pose these by the images of the de\aill s “ This smashed the 
pride of Ratnabhadra DipamVara next asked him, “In which 
subject do you feel weak * Ratnabhadra gave an account 
of his own knowledge On listening to this, Dipamkara said 
with folded hands, “Ah, you arc such a great pandlta ’ Since 
you are here, what could be the need of bringing me to Tibet'’ 
Then he asked him a difQcult question concerning 
The lo tsa ba said, ‘TTiis is to be practised «eparately accord 
mg to the Tantras and the Sutras’* Dipamkara wondered 
at the answer and said, “I can now tee the need of myself being 
invited to Tibet ** Everybody present burst into a laughter 
Ratnabhadra was completely humbled and begged of Dipsm 
kara the real upadesa Dipamkara imparted this to him 
44 Meditaiions of Rainahhadra 
Ratnabhadra offered everything he had to Dipamkara as 
the preceptor’s fee But Dipamkara said, ‘ Instead of all these, 
you better offer your services to me and accompany me as my 
interpreter'* Ratnabhadra said, “I am an old man with grey 
hair, I would like to do some meditation, if you please And 
I want some magical power from you ** This made Dipamkara 
very indignant and he said, "My dear Ratnabhadra, because of 
the accumulated punya of your previous births, you have 
already received the message of the Buddha and you had also 
good teachers to teach you the real meaning of the message 
That IS the nectar {amrta ausadhd) that alone can core the sick- 
ness, which IS this world You have already got the lamp of 
True Dbarma which alone can remove the darkness of moho 
Have a grip on your own mind Do not run after the futile 
magical powers and do not waste your wonderful possession 
This is my final upadesa to you Go and meditate on this 
Ratnabhadra went to a cave, scaled its entrance with iron nails 
and sat in meditation Outside the cave he wrote, "If within 


this cave I think of any ordinary thing even for a moment, may 
the keepers of dharma make my head fall immediately on the 
ground ” For twelve years he sat m meditation and bad 
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Legs-pa*i*ses-rab to invite him to Lhasa proper. A ceremony on 
a grand scale was organised to receive him there. After the 
reception ceremony, he was invited to the famous shrine of 
Lhasa. In this shrine, while looking at the image of Avalo- 
kitesvara, he exclaimed, “How wonderful it is ! Why ! It is 
more than an image. I see there Avalokitesvara himself.” 
He was equally thrilled to look at the famous image of the 
Sakyamuni and he exclaimed, “Ah ! To me, he seems to be 
alive r* He spent the winter in Lhasa. People of Lhasa said 
that this winter was particularly fortunate for them and they 
had so many auspicious omens. Next summer, he was invited 
to Ycr-pa-ba-reh by r^fog Byah-chub-*byun-gnas, where he 
delivered many sermons. He was next invited to *Phan-yul 
by sKa-ba Sakya-dban-phyug. He stayed there in Lan-pa- 
8pyil-bu. Here, too, he delivered many sermons. He then 
proceeded to Yer-pa, where be again received an invitation 
from Bah'Ston ; but he directed bis way to Lhasa again. He 
stopped at sl^e^thah. 

47, In Umsa 

When Dlpamkara, being invited by r^Tog Legs-pa*i-les-rab, 
went to the Lhasa temple, a tall man with long beards appeared 
at the temple door and said, “Welcome, Oh great pandita, may 
thou achieve the highest success.” Dlpamkara rushed at him, 
but he went inside the temple and melted into the image of 
Avalokitesvara. With a deep sigh Dlpamkara said, *‘Ah, I 
missed Avalokitesvara.” After entering the temple, Dipam- 
kara wondered : How could the Tibetans build a temple like 
this ! As he was thus wondering, a mad woman came near 
him and asked, “Do you want to know the history of the 
temple ?” Dlpaxnkara realised that she was not really a mad 
woman ; she was a instead. So he bowed down to her 
in his mind and said, “Ah yes. I am most interested.” “The 
history”, she said, “lies buried two and a half v>ama-s« from 
the kalala-stambha of the temple. But never mention this to 
anybody else.” Dlpamkara dug up the place and found the 


8. The frveajufc of ibe t»*o exttnded arms : Monier AVilUams SED 1038. 
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place, the members m the party blew the Rag-dun (the larg 
brass trumpet) Scared by its sound, people started rushing to 
their homes and the animals tan wild Dipamkara laughed 
and said, “The same thing happened in the valley of Nepal an 
in the Man-yul village ” He was invited there to perform the 
praunhana ceremony in the newly built temple of Gra phyi m 
tbc market place He performed the solemn ceremony 
46 Vhit to bSam yos and other places 
Dipamkara next asked. "Where is the bSam-yas r/^aro’’* 
Hjs attention was drawn to a hill and he was told that the 
monastery was at its foot He felt excited to be so near the 
yihara and, wanting to reach it qaickly, crossed a ns cr by boat 
In the Chos-’khor*bsam yas he was received by Lba btsun 
BodhirSja® and many eminent persons gathered there to pay 
their respects to Dipamkara He was next invited by Kbu ston 
to Yar kloQS ^ On his way to Yar kluns he stayed in a house 
bmlt by Khri'bzan with horns at Than po^he He delivered 
many sermons there and ’Brom-ston pa came to meet him 
again m Yar klons He bad the opportunity of listening to 
Dipamkara on various subjects Then came Khu ston to meet 
Dipamkara and, at Ibe sight of tbcMasler, shouted with excite 
ment, "Ah, AtUa is here ' ’ He rushed to place his cap on 
Dipamkara’s feet and took him to Yar-kluns Dipamkara next 
went to the Ke ru temple at ’OninYar kluns and spent a month 
there He particularly admired a painting on the front wall of 
the temple, which IS still being worshipped as sacred and holy 
From there he went to bSam yas and stayed at dPe-dkar gho 
He examined many Indian roannsenpts in the bSam-yas itharo 
and was highly impressed with these “These are'*, be said, 
"evidences of how strong Buddhism had once been in Tibet 
These works are difScult to be found even in India,” When 
he was in bSam yas, Ban-ston sent a party of ^X) horsemen to 
invite him But he proceeded instead to rGod-dkar la and 
spent a fortnight in rGya*pbibs of Sri Then came r^og 

6 BA i. 257 said to be a descendant of tbe royal Ime of Sron btian. 
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His exposition of the Doctrine remains strongest in Tibet even 
today. It was under the blessings of Dipamkara that the 
sKe-thah monastery once became foremost in Tibet. The 
special study of the laksana-sastra was introduced there. The 
Yer-pa-sgrub-sde is the second of the biggest monasteries built 
by Dipamkara. Next to this is the monastery of Thah-po-Che. 
Even the Dol-dars-ma, where Dipamkara spent only one night* 
became a fine monastery. It eventually became a centre of the 
bKa’-gdams-pa sect and is specialty renowned for the study of 
£utra-s an^taiiiras. The ^?an-m(sho*gnas-rnln, where Dipam- 
kara was invited by Yol-chos-dban and spent three months, 
became, 'under his blessings, a great monastery and it remains so 
even today. He stayed for only a fortnight in rGyo-phibs ofSri. 
It became a renowned centre for the study of the Vinaya and 
it produced many distinguished scholars. It is because of the 
kindness of Dipamkara that practically every Tibetan has a 
•religious faith and a belief in the life after death. Nothing 
was left undone by Dipainkara for Tibet, 

49. D'tpamkara Dispelled the False Knowledge ofTantra 
Said Dipamkara, *The brahmacan cannot receive the guhya- 
fuana-abhlseka... For a brahmacan receiving that initiation 
means the violation of the prohibitions and hence (he fall from 
his tapas’Samvara. Such a vraii {brohmacari) will suffer the 
mahdpataka and will certainly fall into the low-born (durgnU). 
He will never attain the siddhi.’* The implication of this is 
dear. The practices of Tantra are incompatible with brahma- 
carya, and therefore also with the life of the bhiksit Jayallla, 
in the stotra to him, said, “The practice of the Tantra without 
the right guru or without the knowledge of (he Mahajana 
^Sr/rfl-s leads to the loss of bodhicitta and kanma. One who 
docs this is horn os n yaksa, rbksasa and plsaca. The so-called 
Tiinlrikas, who follow only the words of the Tantras without 
'awareness of their secret essence, move along the wrong path. 
To them you have shown the right path. You arc great indeed.** 
gZus-rdo-rje-mtshant® once told Dipamkara, “I am a follower 

to. One of ihc Tibetan d sciple* or Ati»a fro*n upper eTwft : DA i 252. 
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history written in the form of a book But the watch-god of 
the treasure told him, “You can read and copy out the history, 
but only as much as you can m a single day.” So Dipaip* 
kara, along with his four disciples including 'Brom-ston-pi, 
started to copy it out. In the course of the day, they 
finished copying it, except that part of it which dealt with the 
Lhag-bag corner of the temple This copy is still preserved in 
Tibet. Thus he found the treasure of Tibet In the ■Swm-cu-pfl 
Is said, “The dakwi opened its door for thee and thou had 
(already) the permission of Sakyamuni (to see it) ” In Lhasa, 
Dipamkara saw another yogtnl staying in the guise of a mad 

woman. But he knew that the devat3-% went to her. She 
lived in the smaiatja. After Dipamkara visited this place, it 
became a holy one. 

48, The Monasteries and Shrines built by Dipamkara 
Dipamkara built monastenes and shrines not only m Tibet 
but also 10 India and Nepal. In Nepal he built the sTham 
yih^ra. In Man-yul he built the Kc*ru monastery and in Byan 
he built the Tsha sna temple. He spent one month in Kc*tu 
and the people of 'On were prosperous and happy The 
Rwa-sgren monastery of dBus was built by ’Brom-ston-pa ; 
but as it was built under the blessings of the Master, scholars 
consider it to have been built by Dipamkara himself That is 
why, when Kha-chc-pan-cben® went to this monastery, he said 
that he was going to sec Alisa’s monastery. Also Khro lo, m 
his jlofru to Dipamkara, said, “You have built many centres 
of Buddhism in India, Nepal and Tibet, The Rwa-sgren \ihara 
IS your creation Under your inspiration the number of 
Buddhists in the world increased in lacs Make a gift to us, 
please, of a tiny bit of your abilities.” Wherever Dipamkara 
spent a single night became a holy place. Some of these grew 
into big monasteries Whatever he did in Tibet was for the 
good of the common people. The Tibetans are above all great- 
ful to him because of the purity of the Doctrine he preached 

9 The Kashminan pandtta Sakyasnbhadra (AD 1127 1225) UA n 
1062-4. 
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. 57, Evil Plots and Bitier Comments '' 

’ Jo-mo-’chiras-mo, a female leader of a hostile sect, wanted 
fo drive away Dlpamkara from Tibet. When he was staying 
in bSam-yas, she employed two parties of street urchins, got 
them to memorize certain filthy sloka-s and arranged that these 
were to be recited near Dlpamkara separately. One of them 
came to Dlpamkara and said, “This pandita is teaching nothing 
and his lo-tsa-ba-s are translating nothing, Thepandf/p has 
no time to preach and the king has no sense.” The other part^ 
said, “Dlpamkara has no time to worship the gods. The young 
king is kept engaged to external ceremonials only and has ^ no 
time to think,” Another poet called gTsan-pa-smon-te wrote 
a poem saying, “Since the arrival of this Indian pandiiOf 
diseases rather than religion is spreading in Tibet. Every 
valley and every place is being converted into 
Dlpamkara noticed all these and simply saidj "One should 
stay away a hundred yojana^s from such filthy challenges.**^ 
When Dlpamkara was on his way to *Chin-ru, a newjy-i 
married girl, as a mark of her own devotion to the Master, 
offered all her ornaments to him. This made the members of 
her family furious. They said, “You have given away all the 
valuables to the greedy Indian, who always runs after rich 
presents,” The abuses became too heavy for her to bear and 
she threw herseVC lato the gTsan-po ^the Biahmaputra^ 
Dlpamkara felt very sad and performed for her the rites of 
durgati^odhana. Incidents like these provoked some bitter 
comments in Dlpamkara. In bSam-yas he was requested 
by some Tibetan teachers to say something about his owp 
future birth. He replied, “What shall I say about it? This- 
much, however, is sure that my next incarnation will not be in 
Tibet.*' When they asked “Why Dlpamkara said, “You 
Tibetans do not know how to respect the upadesa-s and you do 
not know how to do the real offerings to gods.” On another 
occasion he told ’Brom-ston-pa, “You Tibetans do not know 
how to respect your guru, for you think that the guru is just an 
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of the Vinaya and at the same time I am a Tantnka 

Dlpamkara sarcastically answered, “You have done no goo 
Being not an omniscient you can hardly have the knowlc ge 
of both” When Dipamkara was m sl?e-than, an Indian 
pandita came to see him The two sat for the whole night and 
talked While talking, they were bursting into laughter, as if 
enjoying a great yoke Next morning, *Brom-slon*pa said to 
him, “Yon must have been very happy to receive somebody 
from your country Wc beard yon laughing so much What 
is the news that he has brought for you ?’* Dipamkara said, 
“Yes. The funniest thing has happened there A Hevajra 
Yogi claims to have entered the srotapatti phala t ^ Wc were 
so tickled by this •“ This incident is related by rMog cog. 
dGc-bies-brag-rgyab-pa said, “Before Atisa’s aTri\a1, Buddhism 
in Tibet became something quite strange Even the monks 
robes were of three differcol colour*. By Dipamkara’s kindness, 
we could learn something of the rtnoya and the Vinaya^systeffl 
It IS for os now to continue it “ 

50 Debunking a Pretentious Guru 
In Yer pa, Kbu ston said to Dipamkara, * Here is a man 
called Dar-yul pa. He claims to be a guru and to possess 
abhijnana-i. But he is in fact only a bluffer possessed by 
Devapulra MSra Please defeat him so that be can no longer 
barm the cause of Buddhism.*’ Dipamkara laughed and said, 
“Yes It seems that I need to send a huge army to defeat 
him ” Then be told the simple way to discredit this man- 
Acting according to Dipamkara’s instructions, Kbu ston pot ® 
small pea into his own mouth and asked this man, “Please tell 
us something about Dipamkara’s previous and future births 
The man said a lot of things without the least hesitatioo- 
Khu-ston next asked him, “Please tell me what is there within 
my own mouth ’* The man could not answer and proved bun* 
self to be a fool With the defeat oftbisman were also defeated 
so many other pretending teachers who were resisting the cause 
of Buddhism m Tibet. 

1 1 D'TED 929 . “one of the foor snded resaUs of progressive perfection. 
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livelihood properly. Why, then, should you commit robbery Tl 
He then threw another pinch of dust at them. This enabled 
them to see again. They bowed down before him and silently 
went away. ■■ ‘ ' 

-On another occasion, a bhiksuifi saw Dipamkara circumam* 
bulaling the shrine of bSam>yas, walking in air about a man*^ 
height above the ground. She requested a monk to ask Dipam- 
kara about its mystery. But Dipamkara evaded the question 
and said, “PerTiaps she has made some mistake.*' "In Lhasa, 
however, the monk himself saw Dipamkara circumambulating 
the temple in the same way. He said to Dipamkara, . *‘S6 
the nun has made no mistake after all I*' Dipamkara laughed 
and said, “I was quite famous for this even in India.** 
And he gave the monk the upadesa of this pradaksirja. *Brom- 
ston-pa also saw him walking In the air. He saw bim^ 
moreover, entering the small hole of a bamboo, though 
wearing the mukuta and irlvastra and holding the bh!k§3-p3tra 
and danda in bis hands. And *Brom'Ston>pa thought : The 
Master has the magic power of rddht-samSdhi. 

In dPe-dkar-glih at bSam^yas, Dipamkara and 'Brom^ston^ 
pa were once sleeping, separated only by a curtain. The Master 
suddenly woke up and asked ’Brom^ston-pa, **Do you bear 
any sound ?’*, 'Brom-ston-pa could hear nothing. Dipamkara 
said^ “I heard the sound of a cymbal being played by a student 
of mine in India remembering me.** In the Sum-cu-pa, this 
incident is recorded as follows ; "His faithful follower in 
Magadha remembered him and played the cymbal. He heard 
the sound in Tibet and told 'Brom-ston-pa about it. This is the 
sign of his sravana-abhtjnana. We bow down to him,** In 
Mah-yul, he was once teaching sadbanS to *Brom*ston-pa and 
others. His listeners, including even 'Brom.ston^pa, thought 
that the Master was perhaps using a word wrongly. When 
they were thus thinking, he waved his hand and said to them, 
"No. I am not making any mistake. The mistake, rather, is 
yours.** This is a sign of bis paracltta-abhlJTiSna* As *Brom- 
ston*pa said, **Ycs. Wc realised that the mistake was ours. 
He had the power of knowing the mind of anybody within a 
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j- — ’• At aife-than. t»o a-lsa-rff-s, with sma" 
on thair backs, came near the 

rNal-’byor-pa, “Take away their bundles. When rN y 

pa did it and searched the bundles, he found a ™an box 
withii As soon as the box was opened, thercaprang out from 
rru itrsharp knife which stuck to the wall and rernamed 
grafted on iU Dlparnkara said, “This is how the lUthkas 
wanted to kill me. The knife was designed to murder me. __ 
nnhikas want me to stop the spread of the Doctrine in Ti e . 


52. His Personal Piety 

How much Dlparnkara himself cared for the 

worship is evident from the words of Jayasila, who said, 

ninteen years 1 served him as his stndent and I never saw hi 
being careless of kaya-vac-cilla. the' objects of worship 
This he repeated in his stotra to Dipaml^ara : “Ob guru, ^ ^ 
kalyanamltra, I never saw you being careless of 
c/ffc.” Whoever saw him, beard him or came in touch wi 
him in any form found blessings for himself. In the Vikrama i a 
Vihlra, a dog used to sleep under the stairs on which he 
walked. After death, it was reborn as a man and evenlua y 
became bhiksu Pranidhanajnana, a painter- and follower o 
Dlparnkara. This bhiksu once requested Vajrapani, “Please tc 
me somtbing about my own future.** Tbe mahacarya rep ie * 
“You are in close touch with Dlparnkara. Devote jourse 
fully to him. Paint as many portraits of Dlparnkara as you 
can." He painted about 70 pictures and, obtained gre^ 
blessings. 


S3. His Supernatural Powers 

When Dlparnkara was coming to Tibet, a gang of robbert 

tried to attack bis party. The Master used his magic spe 
and threw a pinch of dost at them. The robbers immediate y 
froze to stones. After his party passed them all, be thre 
another pinch of dost at the robbers. This enabled t cm 
move again, but they could sec nothing. “I cannot ’ 

cannot see I”, said the robbers and they groped. The Maste 
addressed them and said, "There arc many ways of earning t 
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longs your life, makes the burden on you lighter andJeads you 
along the.path to enlightenment {bodhipatha)*' There are many 
other things said about how he protected the meditators and 
the way in which he removed the obstacles to meditations. He 
always laid the greatest emphasis on meditation. ' 

. 55. Karma for the Lower Animals 

When Dipamkara was coming to Tibet he once saw three 
pups and became fond of these. He brought them to Tibet. 
It is believed that their descendants are still in Tibet. When- 
ever he saw the calves and young goat^, be used to address them, 
“Ah 1 I hope you are alright.** Someone asked him, “Why 
do you speak to the animals in this manner ?’*, He simply 
answeredj “I have as much karuna for the animals as for the 
human beings.*l> Wherever be went, he used to touch and 
caress the animals and .said, “How I wish you would be next 
born In better lives.*’ This way of touching and talking to the 
animals was ^considered undignified in the standard of the 
Tibetan nobles. Khu»s(on, therefore, once told him, “please 
behave like a noble man. Touching the animal^ and speaking 
to them is not approved of by our nobles.'* Dipamkara replied, 
“My greatest love is for these animals. The claim to my love 
by your Tibetan lords come next to theirs. Thetounaand 
maitrt in me is stronger for the weak.” 

. 56. Loved and Respected by All 

1 Dipamkara was loved and respected not only by the 
common people but also by the kings and the nobles, including 
the Indian kings Mahipala and Nayapala, the south-Indian 
king Kpsna, and various other kings of Nepal and Tibet. As 
It is said in a 5/otrn to him, “Mogadhapati...** etc. Generally 
speaking, the Tibetans respected him, bowed down before him 
and placed before him their gifts and offerings. But we shall 
mention here the more outstanding of these. Lha-bla-ma Byan- 
chub«*od (Bodhiprabha), the king of western Tibet, made nn 
offering of one hundred pu/o-s of gold to him. On behalf of the 
Tibel.'in people, the Tibetan king placed before him the offering 
of jopforflina.t* all made of gold and studded with precious 
li- Seven (really tlx) liilTctenl predouv sniclci believed to be ihe extra* 
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journey of three days ’’ He »a$ once going from Yer pa to 
'Phan yul Bat be suddenly changed the route and proceeded 
towards sjJe than instead He explained this by saying, “An 
old female devotee of mine is dying in s^c than I have, th«e 
fore, to go there for her funeral rites” When he reached si»e- 
than, the old woman was already dead He perform^ the 
funeral riles for her. This is a sign of his samanya abhijnana 
Once, while he was going from sS»e than to gTsan, he pointed 
his finger to the mountains of Sa skya and said, “In that moun- 
tain dwells a great man, who is an incarnation of 
Manjugbosa** On another occasion while proceeding to 
gTsan-ron, he saw a child and said, “Though he cannot talk to 
me, he is in fact my fnend Krsnacarya reborn thus ” He re- 
minded his pupils of this child again m Lan pa and said, “This 
child IS going to be very important for the destiny of Tibet 
These are signs of his rddht vtdhl abhijnana 

S4 Protector of Meditations 

When Dlpamkara was m s^e than, dOe bies dgon pa pa 
once sat in meditation His meditation was one night dis 
turbed by a terrible sound As he turned be saw a big black 
scorpion coming out of the ground But he could not move 
away, because that meant leaving the seat of meditation The 
only thing he could do was to remember Dlpamkara. This 
made the Scorpion turn and go away Next morning Dlpamkara 
came tohim and asked, “\Sn)y did you call me m the night He 
felt amazed and told Dlpamkara everything. Dlpamkara gave 
him the upadesa oiyogaraksd To 'Brom-ston pa and many 
others the Master gave many upadesa^s for helping, their medi- 
tations He had, accordingly, the reputation of being the 
dhyanaraksaka It is said that a disciple of Dlpamkara once 
sat m meditation in India and was facing a great distnrbance^ 
Dlpamkara removed the causes of the disturbance from Tibet 
When be was m Yer-pa, Sban blsan-*ol rgod asked some 
upflf/eia from him The Master said, “Man’s life is short and 
his tasks are numerous One never knows when one is going 
to die Therefore meditation is the best thing to do It pro- 
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After some discussions with him the yogi went away. When 
asked about him, Dipamkara replied, “He is ,my old friend 
Maitri Bhrkholi,” Immediately after the left, he looked 
at the sky and kept looking for the whole night. In the 
morning he said, “Maitreyanatha and Manjusri appeared in 
the sky. I was looking and listening to them.** Then he 
rushed ,to write something, saying, “The whole night 
Maitreyanatha and Manjusri were discussing the Mahayana 
view. / How glorious was the scene ! Vajrapani himself was 
acting as their guard and surrounding them were many devn- 
pu/rn-s. I must hurry to record their discussion.*’ 

• Dipamkara had the habit of bowing down in empty temples. 
People asked him, “Whom do you offer your salutations in the 
empty temples ?** “The empty temples’*, he replied, “remind 
me of iunya/s.** In his teachings he always laid the greatest 
emphasis on the views of Ndgatjuna and Asanga, (he great 
Mah^yaoists. 

. He also reminded his pupils of the supreme importance 
of kanina for (he right realisation of their views. 

* ‘When he was in s^^e-tban, four pandita-5 of Tibet came 
to him with the hope of learning from him the main 
siddhanta-s of the Mahayana handed down from Nagarjuna and 
Asanga. Dipamkara was then sitting on meditation. After 
he got up from his scat, he looked at the pandita-s and ex- 
claimed, “Ah, it seems I have before me the gathering of all 
■the great scholars of Tibet.** “Wc have come to you,*’ they 
said, “with the hope of learning the siddhanta^s** Dipamkara 
explained to them the essential difference between Buddhism 
and non-Buddhism and odded, “Generally speaking, the 
t!ddh3nta‘5 are numerous. You should have a proper know- 
ledge of the main siddhanta. As for the other siddhanta-s, only 
a brief knowledge of their essence would do for you.** “Tell 
us please,** said they, “what is the main siddhanta ? How, 
moreover, are we to learn the other siddhanta-s in brief?” 
Dipamkara said, “The main siddhUnta is A*flrun3. There is no 
limit to the need for' it by the living beings and only the 
bodWeir/a can satisfy it. .The main thing for you to try. 
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jewels. A life-size golden image of slri-ralna, studded -with 
jewels, was separately offered lo him at sSc-tban In a 
to him It IS said : “None that ever saw yon, heard from you 
or touched you, is left without reverence for you^ In this 
world there is none that can be compared to you ” Dipamkara 
was loved and honoured not only by the human beings but 
also by the gods and others In bSam-yas, he once looked at 
the sky and said, “O, the rfera/fl s come worshipping me ” In 
sSe-tban everyone saw pancaratna puspa showering on him 
from the sky and he said, “Ah, these are being showered by 
Indra, the king of the tferarS-s.** As it is recorded in the Sum 
cu pa, while he was sitting on the sand at *Ot of sJ»c-than, 
Indra and the other gods showered the pancaratna-puspa from 
heaven” Lo-chen Rin-chen*bzan*po said, “ 0 \i,pondita,guru^ 
of the devatS s, your visuddhakSya w decorated with the ii/o s 
He was once seen with a horse-headed man sittmg with folded 
hands before him When asked by rNal-*byor-pa about tbtf 
man, he simply said, “Ob, be is the king of the kinnara-s. 
He was asked, * Were you not afraid of him He sunply 

said, “Why should I be afraid ? He is just like any other man, 
though a little different in appearance,” As is said in the 
Be’U'bum, “You were not afraid to look at the man with 
horse bead”, etc 

57. The Inspired Exponent of the Madhyamika View 
Dipamkara once said, “Meditating only on Sunyaia without 
the upaya cannot lead to Buddbabood. It is necessary to 
meditate on both and to be careful. You Tibetan scholars 
often claim that you are Madbyamikas. On examination, 
however, I find yon to have reached not even the stage of the 
Yogacaras ” His kindness to the Tibetans led him to explain 
to them, in the form of many upadesa s and many treatises, the 
MSdhyamika view. His exposition of the Madhyamika view 
was directly inspired by Maitreyan&tba through NSgSrjt'tia 
■When he was in sSe-tban, a famous yogi came to sec him 
ordinary treasores of a Cakravani Raja , Ibe precioos wheel, the preaoos 
elephant, the pienoos gem, the precioos wife, the preaous mimst« 
the precious general — D-TED J183 
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the Tripitaka-s and shows the true path for three type^ of 
persons. As the sun illumines the world, the book showed the 
people of Tibet the real way of approaching the Sutra and the 
Tantra systems. As it is said in a stotra to Dipamkara J 
“Before the arrival of our guru^ all understandings of the 
sastrO'S were going wrong. The coming of the mahajnani 
was like sun-rise on Tibet.’* 

Six famous scholars of Tibet,— gYun-drun, ’Gar-dge-ba, 
Shan-chen-po, Sakya-dban-pbyug, Kbu-ston and Legs-pa’i- 
ses-rab— once had a long discussion among themselves. 
On the basis of this, they decided to put forth some 
questions to Dipamkara, who was then proceeding to 
gTsah. The questions were : 1) Can prafna by itself or 

upSya by itself lead one to Buddbahood ? 2) Does one 

who has already received the bodhicitia samvara require 
the pratlmoksa satttvara ? 3) Can one be a vajr3carya 
without being himself initiated ? 4) Is it proper for a 

brahmacdr} to receive the three abhisekas ? 5) Can one 
practise the guhya-tantra without proper initiation ? After 
listening to these questions, Dipamkara said, “Answers 
to all these are to be found in my Bodhi-patha-pradipa* 
Apparently, you have not read the book carefully. I wrote 
the book in response to king Bodbiprabba’s request to 
explain the same and similar questions,*’ The six scbolnxs 
read the book carefully and found clear answers to their 
questions. 

There is no subject that Dipamkara did not teach in 
Tibet and he left no good work undone there. He taught 
all the Buddhist sastra-s and made people understand all 
these. He taught the householders bow to observe the 
Mpava^a and trUhrana-gamana, The monks learnt from 
him how to protect the sl/a-s. To the Tantrikas he 
gave instructions of solemn vows and to the performers 
of virtuous deeds {punya-karmin-i^ he taught the method of 
depositing the punya. He taught the people how to perform 
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A„cT<>,..\ibodhicltld;„paddm. This leads to the rcal,«l.on 

that everything, both mlernal and external, are unreal, though 

appearing to be real. Keep all the pun>'o-s that, you earn 
depostted.for the living betngs. That is the main thtng for you 
to do.” On another occasion, somebody ' wanted to av 
Dipatnkara's upadesa and requested Shan-sna-chun-ston-pa to 
take him to the Master. But Shan-sna-chuh-ston-pa said, 
•■What ts the use of that? He will only tell you to practise 
meditation'and strive after the bodhicitia, or some other use ess 
thing like this.” Dipamkara came to know of this and sarcasti- 
cally remarked.'- ‘‘Yes. Shan-sna-chuh-ston-pa appears to be 
quite right. Not only you Tibetans but some of my Indian 
students also seem to be eager to have the upadesa but do not 
like to 'practise it. .You do not believe in the greatness 
of the bodklcltta:' Dlpainkara himself always laid the great- 
est emphasis on the bodhiclua. ' As he said in one of bis bookSi 
‘‘I bow down to bodhleltta, which alone destroys all the 
miseries iiarva^durgaii) and leads all the living beings to mok^o- 
Bodhiclua raises one to the status of the sambuddha*' Sot^- 
body once approached him for an u'padeia on alchemy. He 
simply said, ‘'The rasayana of the bodhicitta is the highest 


rasayana.*' 

The young king Bodbtprabba, after showing the proper 
reverence to him, made the following request ; ‘‘There are 
many scholars in Tibet and many a one'is claiming to be the 
real guru. They arc fighting each* other, each trying to estab- 
lish the supremacy of some doctrine or other. As a result* 
various doctrines arc passing today in Tibet as the true doctrine 
of the Buddha. Please, therefore, write a book explaining the 
True Doctrine. The book should preferably be brief so that 
it can serve a very wide purpose. Such a work will remove 
all the confusions and misrepresentations of the Buddhist 
doctrine.” Tbfcre was also a request from Khan-gsar-ba- 
rmog-cog for a book neither too profound .nor too 

superficial, because onlya book like that could 'truly help the 

people of Tibet. In response to requests like these, Diparn- 
kara wrote the Bodhi-paiha-pradipa, It contains the essence o 
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eyes on us, please, from the Tusita.” His last message to his 
disciples was : *‘I am leaving *Brom-ston-pa to succeed me. 
Have the same respect for him as you had for me. Do not 
gel distracted by worldly affairs. My blessings shall be with 
you,** Dlpamkara cannot die, of course. In the eyes of the 
common people, however, he breathed his last at the age of 
seventy-three in the Wood-Male-Horse year (A.D. 1054) in s^fe- 
thah on the 20th day of the middle of autumn. Says the stotra : 
•‘You lived for the living beings and you left your mortal body 
to assume the pranidhana-kaya near Maitreyanatha in the 
Tusita heaven.*’ Along with the three years that he spent in 
western Tibet and four years in gTsan and dBus, six years 
in s^e-thah, the total period of his stay in Tibet seems to 
have been thirteen years. But some mention this as seventeen 
years. This point remains controversial. 

*Brom-ston-pa mixed the remains of his ashes with medi- 
cines and sandal wood and gave the greater part of it to the 
Rwa-sgren monastery in a silver stupa, Kbu-ston-pa, rl^og- 
ston-pa and others received small partrof it and they placed 
these in caitya~% built in diHerent holy places. The last rites 
were organised in a big way. The lo-tsa-ba-s received his 
collection of Indian manuscripts and rNal-*byor-pa received 
his T^ntrika collection. Kbu-ston-pa took the golden idol of 
Sakyamuni, which Dharmaklrti of Suvarnadvipa gave to 
Dlpamkara. This made Khu-ston very happy. Another gold- 
gilted image of the Buddha along with those of Sariputra and 
Maudgalyayana, the chief disciples of Sakyamuni, were placed 
in the *Or temple. In the same temple were placed eight 
cfl//ya-s containing Dlpamkara’s relics. His wealth was spent, 
according to his own wish, for the purpose of building new 
monasteries and later particularly for the development of the 
Rwa-sgren vihara. His precious golden idol of Taradevl was 
placed in gSan-phu and eight caitya-s were built there to con- 
tain his relics. The relic of Nado-pa, which Dlpamkara 
carried with him to Tibet, was placed in another caitya in ’Or. 
His other images of gods and goddesses were also placed in the 
shrine of *Or, 
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tht last rites ror the dead, how to serve '■'''“S 
the sick. He loved all the people, the lower and the higher. 
But his special teaching was that of the three ways, as explained 
in bis Bodhl-patha-pradipa. 

58. 'Brom-ston-pa Appointed as Successor 
DipamVara said to ’Brom-stoo-pa, “I hereby entros 
on you the responsibility of preserving all the Mahayana 
ior/ra-s as interpreted by Nagarjuna and Asanga an t c 

makapurusa-dharma and siddhania-niti which come down to us 

from Trikala Buddha and Bodhisattva through the unbroken 
chain of ocarya-s.” 'Brom-ston-pa said, “Oh Master, wit 
the little knowledge that 1 have, how can I at all accept 
such an enormous responsibility ! Please appoint somebo y 
more able to be your successor” Dipamkara said, There 

is none like that. This is my order to yon. You have got to 

accept the responsibility.” Following was the last message o 

Dipamkara to ’Brom-ston-pa : “As you have not yet acquire 

zWiht abhijnSna’S, it will be difficult for you to work by 
yourselffor all the living beings. But always remember one 
thing : dharma depends on the sangka and the safigha depen s 
on the linaya. So you have got to be careful of the vinay a 
nbove all. Teach your students the linaya most carefo y. 
And build a good vihara for the special study of the 


rinaya/* 

59. JVirrSna 

In sS’e-than, Dipamkara fell ill. He performed many puja-s 
and said, **Most of my teachers are In the Tusita. I ®usf go 
to them.” At that time, pandiia Joanakara of Kashmir, a 

student of Nado-pa, came to Nepal, Jayasila wanted to go to 

him and bring him to TtbeL But he was unable to lea'C 
Dipamkara, who was then very HI andwasuot going to h'® 
long. Dipamkara told him, **It is a rare fortune to meet a 
MahSyana guru. I am myself going to meet my guru Maitreya 
oatba in Tusita. After I depart, make a life-size image o 
mine and send it to India. Do not worry. We shall meet again 
in Tusita.” Jayasila said, *This will of course be done by us. 
Please confer the pratlsthana on this image. And keep your 
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The works of Dipamkara 


Introductory Note. 

Works in the bsTan-*gyur of which Dipamkara is 
both author and translator. 

Works in the bsTan-’gyur of which Dipamkara is 
author only. 

Works in the bsTan-*gynr of which Dipamkara is 
translator only. 

Works in the bsTan-’gyur connected in other ways 
with Dipamkara. 

Works in th the bsTan-*gyur, though with some 
variation in the name of the author or translator, 
are to be attributed to the same Dipamkara. 

5 Works in the bKa*-'gyur of which Dipamkara is 
translator or reviser. 
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< 50 . Epilogue 

. According to the Buddhist scriptures, four /co/o'S or periods 
are specially important. These arc the periods of learning, of 
practising, of reading and of the “mere symbol”. We are now 
passing through the period of reading. How can we describe 
bis greatness, which was as vast as the sky and as deep as the 
ocean ? We could say just soweihiog and this according to 
our own humble abilities. 
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to have a mere list of the titles of which he was the author or 
translator or both. It is necessary, moreover, to have some 
idea of the actual length of each work. Some of these works 
are extremely short, being nothing more than a few sentences 
of upadesa or only a short stotra, while the lengths of some 
others are staggering. Here is an example of such variation 
in length : in the Tibetan Tripitaka (Tokyo-Kyoto), the shortest 
work of which Dlpamkara is the author occupy only three 
lines, and this as inclusive of the Indian title, Tibetan sub-title 
and the colophon ; by contrast, the longest work (of which 
Dipamkara is a translator) occupy 13.016 lines in the same 
edition. 

It is, therefore, considered worthwhile to give some idea of 
the actual length of each work. This is done by mentioning 
the number of lines it occupies in the Tokyo-Kyoto edition of 
the Tibetan Tripitaka. But these lines do not correspond to 
our idea of printed lines in modern publications. Nevertheless, 
we may have some idea of the actual length of each work from 
the mention of the number of lines it occupies in the Tibetan 
original. The Bodhi-patha-pradipa^ the CaryS-gUi and the 
Vimaia^ratnadekha, English translations of which are given in 
Appendix C, occupy 53, 25 and 27 lines respectively in the 
Tibetan Tripitaka. Calculating on the basis of this, it should 
be possibe to have some idea of Jhr Jejygtb of JJbe- olhcj works.. 

In the present Bibliography, after thus mentioning the 
length of each work, arc given the names of its author and 
translators, along with epithets like pandita^ maha-pandifaf 
etc., the significance sometimes attributed to which being 
already discussed in section 5. These names are given on the 
basis ot Cordicr's Catalogue. For the purpose of identifying 
the author or translator of a text more fully, the equivalents of 
his name as occurring in what Cordier calls Index Tibetan 
and Index Mongolian arc often added within brockets. In 
cases, however, in which the namcof the author or translator 
la found only in these indices, the index is mentioned before 
the name and no bracket-sign ts used. 

Since the colophons of the texts as understood by Cordier 
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Introductory Note 

The general principles of identifying Dipamkara and his 
works in the bKaVgyur and bsTan-'gynr arc discussed in 
Section 5, pp 37-55. An effort is made here to prepare a com- 
plete list of the works in the two great Tibetan collections 
that mention Dipamkara as the author, translator, corrector 
or reviser. For obvious reasons, the list is divided under a 
number of sections 

Generally speaking, only the Sanskrit titles of the works, 
ananged alpbabeiically, are mentioned in each section. Occz- 
sionally, however, are also given their Tibetan sob-titles, 
particularly when these show any interesting variation. 

Except in the last section, after the name of each 
first given its position and number in the bsTan-’gyor accord- 
ing to Cordicr’s Catalogue. In the last section, however, 
instead of this IS mentioned the number of the text according 
to the Sendai Catalogue. Where two such numbers occur, the 
latter is generally a literal reproduction of the former. 

Next 15 given the reference to the same text in the Peking 
edition of the bKa’-*gyur and bsTan-*g>ur published by the 
Tibetan Tnpitaka Research lostitute, Tokyo-Kyoto, under the 
supervision of the Otani University, Kyoto In this reference 
is first given the number of the volume of the Tibetan Tnpi^oka 
m which the text occurs, and then, after a stroke-sign, the 
serial number of the text itself, followed by a stroke sign again, 
the page number, the folio number and the hue-number where 
the text begins. Thus, e g , K 52/2205/15-3-8 means (bat in the 
Tokyo-Kyoio edition, the text is to be found in Volume Num- 
ber 52, its Serial Number is 2205 and that m this volume the 
text begins m page 15, folio 3 and hoe 8 

For a realistic idea ofDlpamkara’s works, it is not enoug 



SECTION 2 

Works in the bsTan^'gyur of which Dipamkara is both 
author and translator 

1. Abhisamaya-vibhanga-nama 

rGxiii38. K 52/2205-15-3-8. About 293 lines, 
a. maha-yogisvara Lui-pada and maha-pandita Dipamkara- 
sri-juana (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM Atlsa). t. pandita Dipaipkara-sri- 
jnana and lo-tsa-ba bbiksu Jayaslla. 

Colophon K : written by maha-pandita Dipamkara-srl- 
juana by commenting (or interpreting) in the tantrika way the 
Sat-kula-heruka-upaya-mula-maba-mandala of yoglsvara Lui- 
pa ; translated and revised by tbe same Indian pandita and 
lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Jayaslla. 

Note : Depending on Cordier’s understanding of the 
colophon, modern scholars argue that its joint author Lui-pa 
must have been a senior contemporary of Dipamkara. 
[S. K, Chatterjee ODBL i. 118 ; S. K. De in HB i. 341 ;* S. B. 
Dasgupta ORC 6 ; H. P. Sastri BGD (Bengali) intro. 15]. But 
the colophon K translated above gives us tbe impression that 
the work of Lui-pa was a diOTerent one. 

2. Amrtodaya-nama-bali’-vidhi,, 

xG Ixxii 70. K 81/4596/280-1-1. About 144 lines, 
a. IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM Allla. t, upadbyaya Dlpamkara-srl- 
jnana of India and lo-tsa-ba Siddha of Khu (Sakya-bhiksu, 
probably Sanatanavlrya of Yar-kluhs monastery). 

Colophon K : translated by Indian upadbyaya Dipamkara- 
sri-juana and finalised by Siddbn of Khu. 

3. Aksobhya-sildhana^nama 

rG Ixiii 26. K 77/3477/61-1-3. About 27 lines, 
a, &carya Dipamkara-^ri-jliana (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM Atisa) 
t. author and lo-ts^-ba bhiksu Joyarila of Nag-tsho. 

Colophon K : written by Sc5rya Diparnkara-lrl-jnfina ; 
translated and revised by tbe same pandita and Tibetan 
lo-l5i-ba JayaSila. 
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Introductory Note 


do not always agree with those as actually found in the Peking 
edition and since, moreover, the colophons of the Peking 
edition— in spite of their intrinsic importance— have not so tar 
been made available in English translation, it has been consider- 
ed worthwhile to add to each teat its colophon of the Peking 
edition in English translation. These translations ate in- 
tended to be literal. 

All these colophons are translated under Professor Lama 
Chimpa. 


The foltowiog abbreviations are used — 
a. Author 
IM Index MongoUan 

IT Index Tibetan 

K Tokyo-Kyoto edition of the Tibetan Tripitaka 
mDo mDo-’grel 
rG rGyud-’grcl 
t. Translator 
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Colophon K : written by pandita Dipamkara-srl-jSana, 
translated by the same maha-pandita and lo-tsa-ba Jayaslla. 

9. Arya-tara‘Stotra 

tG Ixxi 387. K 81/4511/94-5-5. About llj Hues. - 
a. Dlpamkara-sri-juana (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM Allla) t. author, 
the upadhyaya of India, and lo-tsa-ba Jayaslla. 

Colophon K : written by Dlpamkara-sri-jnana ; translated 
by the same Indian acarya and Tibetan lo-tsa-ba Jayaslla. 

10. Ayuh^sadhana 

iG IxxxU 34. K. 86/4863/121-2-2. About 15 lines. 

a. IT znaha-pandiia Dlpamkara-jSana. t. IT author and 

lo-tsa-ba Candraprabha of Gyi-jo. 

Colophon K does not mention author or translator. 

11. Eka^smrthttpadesa 

mDo x]«22; xxxiii 12, K 102/5323/53-5-7 ; 103/5389. 
About 17| lines, 

a. pandita Dipaiukara-lfi-jHana (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM Ati^a). 
t. author and lo-tsa-ba Jayaslla. 

Colophon K : written by pandita Dipamkara-lrl-jnana ; 
translated by the same pandita and lo-tsa-ba Jayaslla. 

12. Karma-vibhansa‘nama 

mDo xxxi 22 ; xxxiii 20. K 103/5356/54-1-5 ; 103/5397. 
About 93 lines. 

a. Scarya maha-pandita Srl-dlpamkara-jn&na (IT Jo-bo- 
rje ; IM Atila). t, author, the maba-upadhyaya of India and 
reviser lo-tsi-ba bhiksu Jayallla. 

Colophon K 103/5356 : written by acarya maha-pandila 
Srl-dlpatnkara-jnana ; translated and revised by the same 
Indian Scarya maha-pandita and lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Jayalila. 

13 . Karma’aYarana^yliodhatta-ridhhbhasya-ndma 

mDo xxxvii 10. K 105/550S/I50-4-3. About lOS lines, 
a. acirya Dlpamkara-lri-juana (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM Atlla). 
t, author and lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Jayaslla of Nag-tsho. 

Colophon K : written by aedrya Dlpamkara-^rl-jnana ; 
translated by the same pandita and lo-tsa-ba Jayailta. 
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4. Asta-bhaya-trana 

rGlxxi386. K 81/4510/94-4-2. About 11 lines, 
a. acarya pandita .SrlHilpaipkara-jSSna (IT Jo-bo-rje; 
IMAlUa). t. IT author, the upadbjaya of India and lo-tsa-ba 

Jayallla. , 

Colophon K : written by acarya pandita Srl-dlpamkara- 
jnana. 

5. Apaiti-desana-vidhi 

mDo xxxii 12, K 103/5369/IT7-I-4. About Ilf lines, 
a. acarya Srl-dipamkara-jDana (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM Atisa). 
\. author, the upidhyiya of India, andlo-Ua-babhiksuJayasila. 

Colophon K ; written by acarya Sri-diparpkara-jnana ; 
translated and revised by the acarya himself and the Tibetan 
lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Jaya^lia. 

6. Arya^ccafa-krodha-rafa'Stoira 

rGhixUl; Ixix 122. K 79/3884/265-4-3 ; 79/3885. About 
13^ lines. 

a. Ixix 121 : paiidlta Dlpamkara-jilSoa (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM 
Alila) ; Ixix 122 : maha-Scarya Srl-dtpamkara-jHana (IT Jo-bo- 
rje j IM Atisa). t. author and lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Jayasila. 

Colophon K (79/3884) : written by pandita Dlparnkara- 
jhSna; translated and revised by the same pandita and lo-tsS-ba 
bhiksu Jajaslla. 

7. Arya-aralokUa-Iokesvara’Sadhana 

' iGxl21. K 66/2757/30-1-4. About 27f lines. 

a, maha-acarya Sn-dIpaniVara-joSna (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM 
Alisa), t. IT upadhyaya Dlpamkara-srl-juSna of India and 
reviser lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Ratnabhadra. 

Colophon K : I, DipafnVara-sd-jn&na, have written it on 
the basis of the collection of upadc5a-s (upadesa-samgraha). 
Written by maha-acarya Srl-dlpamkara-jhina. 

8 Arya-ganapali-raga-rajra-samaya-slotra-ndma 

rGlxxii34. K 8I/456I/224-1-4. About 9 lines, 
a. pandita Dipamkara-ltl-jli^na (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM Atisa) 
t. author and lo-ts5-ba Jayailla of Nag-tsho. 
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Colophon K : written by acarya, the Indian upadhyaya 
pandita Dipamkara-sri-jnana ; translated and corrected by 
lo*tsa-ba bhiksu Jayasila. 

19. Cita~vidhi 

rG Ixxxii 39. K 86/4868/123-2-4. About 18 lines, 
a. maha-acarya Sri-dipamkara-jnana (IT maha-pandita 
Dipain-mar-me). t. upadhyaya Dlpainkara-sri-jnana of India 
and lo-lsa-ba Candraprabha of Gyi-jo. 

Colophon ‘K : written by maha-acarya Diparnkara-sri- 
jnana. It is new. Translated by Indian upadhyaya Dipam- 
kara-lri-jnana and Tibetan lo-tsa-ba Candraprabha of Gyi-jo. 

- 20. Cittotpada‘Samvara-vidhi-krama 
- mDo xxxii 7; xxxiii 26. ICI03/5364/17i-5-l ; 103/5403. 
About 70 lines. 

a, maha*ac5rya Srl-dipamkara-jnSDa (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM 
Atlsa). t. author, the upadhyaya of India, and reviser lo-tsS- 
ba bhiksu. §ubhamati (dGe-baVblo-gros). The same work 
.was translated later by the author and lo-tsS-ba bhiksu Jayaiila, 
though IT mentions Jaya^tla as the corrector only. 

Colophon K ; written by maba-acarya Srl-dipamkara-jnana; 
translated by the same Indiau pandita and lo-tsa-ba bhiksu 
Subbamati. And ogain, revised by the same pandita and 
lo-tsa-ba Jayasila. 

21. Jala-hali-Vimala’grantha 
rG Ixxii 71. K. 81/4597/283-3-8. About 17 lines, 
a. acdrya Sri-dipamkora-jnana (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM Atisa). 
t. author and lo-tsa-ba Jayasila. Copyist ; Lcgs-pa’i-les- 
rab, of the tribe r^og of sPu-rafis. Place of translation : 
sKyi-groh in Man-yul. Copyist : SuprajTia (Legs-pa*i-ses-rab). 

Colophon K : written by ficarya Sri-dipamkara-jnana 
at sKyi-gron in Mah-yul by the request of Legs-paVses-rab ; 
translated by the same pandita and lo-tsH-ba Jayasila. 

22. T3r3’bhatt3rlka‘s3dhana 

rG Ixxi 3S4, IC 81/4508/90-4-5. About 51 lines, 
a. maba-Sdirj a ^ri-dipamkara-jnSna (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM 
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14. Kaya-vak-cUta-supratisiha-nama 

rG xlviii 154. K 70/3322/29-3-1. About 97 lines, 
a. Srl-dipamkara-jnana (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM Alisa), t. upa- 
dhyaya Dipamkara oflndia andlo-tsa-ba Viryasimha of rGya. 
Place of translation : the Vikramaslla vibara. 

Colophon K : written by Sfi-dlpamkara-jnana ; translated 
and revised very nicely by Indian upadhyaya Dipamkara and 
lo-tsa-ba Viryasiinha of rGya at Vikramasila. 

15. Khasarpana-avalokita‘Sadhana 

rG Ixxxii 13. 

a. maha-arya Dlpamkara-sri-jnana. t. author and lo-tsa-ba 
bhiksu Sakyamati 

Note '.Evidently the text is not traced. K 86/4843 mentions 
one as Sri-khasarpana-lokanStha-sadbana-nama with the 
name of Padmakarapada as the author. 

16, Garbha'Samgralta-nama 

mDo Mii 11 : jxxi.i 5. K 103/5345/46-4-2 ; 103/5382. 
About 12 lines. 

. a. maba-lcarya Sri-dipamkara-jnana (IT Jo-bo*rje ; 
Alisa), t. author and lo-tsa-ba bhiksu ^ilSkara (Tshul-kbrims- 
'byuh-gnas). 

Colophon K: written by maba-acarya Sxl-dipamkara-jnana, 
translated and revised by the same pandita and lo-tsa-ba 
bhiksu Silakara-santi. (Title in K ; Samgraba-garbba-naroa)" 

17. CaryS-giti’Vrtti. 

iG xiii 45. k 52/2212/29-3-1. About 43 nnes. 
a. pandita Dipamkara (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM AtiSa)- t. author 
and lo-ts5'ba Jayasila. 

Colophon K : translated by pandita Dipamkara and 
lo-tsa-ba Jayasila. 

18. Carya-samgraha-pradipa 

mDo mi 23; min 2. K 103/5357/56-3-2; 103/5379. 
About 21 lines. 

a. acarya mabS-pandita i&ii-dipamkara-jn4na (IT Jo-bo-xjeJ 
IM Atisa). t. author, the upadhyaya pandita Dlpainkara- 
sri-jnana oflndia and lo-tsi-ba bhiksu Jayasila. • 
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27. Naza-bali-vidhi 

rGlxxii72. K 81/4598/284-1-1. About 13 lines, 
a. maha-pandita Sn-dlpamkara-jnana (IT Jo-bo-rje \ IM 
Atisa). t. author and lo-tsa-ba Ratnabhadra. ^ 

Colophon K : written by maha-pandita Srl-diparakara- 
jnana who touched the dust of the feet of Taradevi ; translated 
by lo-tsa-ba Ratnabhadra. 

28. Panca-caitya-ninapana-vidhi 

rG Jxix 136. K 79/3899/28S-3-3, About 8 lines, 
a. upadhyaya Dlpamkara-sri-jnana of India (IT Jo-bo-rje ; 
IM Atisa). t. IT author and lo-tsa-ba Jayasila. 

Colophon JK. : written by Dipamkara-sri-jnana. 

29. Peyotksepa-\idhi 

iG IxxxiiSl- K 86/4860/119-5-7, About 13| lines, 
a. IT maha-pandita Dlpamkara-jnSna. t. IT author and 
lo-tsd-ba Candraprabha of Gyi-jo. 

Colophon K : mentions neither author nor translator, but 
simply gives the tile PeyabalividhU 

30. PraJna^paramitS’pindSrlha’pradipa 

mDo x2; cxxviii 10. K 92/5201/103-3-5 ; 146/5873. 
About 148 lines. 

a. mDo X 2 : Srl-dipamkara-jnana (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM 
Ali^a ; IT & IM — disciple of SSnti-pS ; Santipada ; sakya- 
bhiksu Ratn&karaiantl) ; mDo cxxviii 10— Srl-dipamkara- 
jnana. Variant : bhiksu Dlpamkara-srl-jnana of Bengal, 
t. mDo X 2 : author and lo-ts^-ba maha-maha-pandita JayaiSlIa. 
mDo cxxviii 10 : Place of translation — the nirabhoga vihara of 
bSam-yas. 

Colophon K (92/5201) : This alone contains the Buddha’s 
doctrines ; the Bengal-born bhiksu Dipamknra-lrl-jrlana 
wrote it according to the sasira-% and guru-vaeana-s. Written 
by Sri-dipamkara-jnilna and translated by the same pandita and 
lo-tsi-ba mahH-mah^-pandita Jayallla. Again at bSam-yas, 
the nlrabhoga-vidyZgUrasthana, Dlpamkara produced (?) it 
while he was explaining the VimSatl-sUhasrika. Later on, the 
proper book was formed (?) by both the pandita and lo- 
tsA-ba from the Vivaria. 
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Atisa). t. upadhySya DipamVara-sfi-juSQa of India (IT author) 
and lo>tsa-ba bbiksu Subhamati. 

Colophon K : written by mahS*Sc3rya Sr1*dipamkara* 
jnana; translated and revised by the Indian upidhyaya Dipam* 
kara*lrl*jD3oa and Tibetan lo*ts5»ba bhtksu Subhamati. 

23. Dah-akusala-karma-pathai-desana) 

mDo XXXI 21 : xxxiii 19. K 103/5355/53-3-8 ; 103/5396. 
About 20 lines. 

a. maha-SeSrya Sri>d1pamkara*jn3n3 (IT Jo-bo*ije ; IM 
Atisa). t. author, the upadhyaya of India and reviser lo-tsa-ba 
bbiksu Jayaslla. 

Colophon K; written by maha-aedrya Sri-dlparnkara-jnSna ; 
translated and revised by the same Indian pandita and the 
great lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Jayalila. (Title in K 103/5355 : Dala- 
akusala-karma-tnarga-delaod ; 103/5396 : Da£a-akula!a-karma- 
pada-deianl). 

24. Dlpamkara'irhJnSna^dhamo^gWkS 

rGxlviii34. K 69/3202/195-2-2. About 4i lines. 

a. and t. not separately mentioned either in Cordier’s Cata- 
logue or in Colophon K. 

25. Deva-puja-krama 

rG Ixxxii 33. K 86/4862/120-4-6. About 19 lines, 
a, IT maha-pandita Dipamkara-jhana. t. IT author and 
lo-tsa-ba Candraprabba of Gyi-jo. 

Colophon K : mentions neither author nor translator. 

26. Dharma-dhalu-darsona-glti 

rG xlvii 47 ; mDo xitxin 11. K 69/315*3/179-5-8 ; 103/5388/ 
191-3-5. About 108 lines 

a. rG xlvii 47 : maba-acarya Dlpamkara (IT Jo-bo-rjc ; IM 
Atisa) ; mDo xxxiii 11 : maba-acarya Dlpamkara-lrl-jnana (IT 
Jo-bo-rje ; IM Atisa). t. rG xlvii 47 : author and lo-tsa-ba 
bhiksu Jayasiia of Nag-tsbo ; mDo xxxiii 11: author, the upa- 
dbyaya of India, and lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Jayallla. 

Colophon K (both) : written by maba-aedrya Diparnkara- 
sri-jaana and translated by the same Indian upadhyaya and 
Tibetan lo-tsa-ba Jayaslla. 
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lo-tsa-ba Subhamati, This book is written in the Tho-lih. temple 
of Shan-shun. 

34. Bodhi-marga-pradipa-panjika-nama ‘ 

mDoxxxilO. K 103/5344/21-5-6. About 989 lines. 

Tibetan sub-title (K 103/5344) : auto-commentary of the 
Bodhi-pathci-pradlpa done by Jo-bo-rje and it’s Indian title is 
Bodhi-marga-pradipa-panjikd-nama. ' 

a. sakya-bhiksu maha-pandita D5pamkara-sri-jnana of the 
royal family of Bengal (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM Atlsa). t. maha- 
upadhyaya guru bodhisattva Sri-dipamkara-jnana-pada of 
Bengal and lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Jayasila of Nag-tsho. The colophon 
mentions lo-tsa-ba Byan-chub-*od of ml^a’-ris-bskor-gsuin, 
disciple of the author. 

Colophon K ; Bodhi'marga^pradtpa’panjika-ttania. Written 
by sakya-bhiksu mahi-pandita bodhi-sattvacSrl Dipamkara- 
ifi-jliana, a descendant of the Bengalee king. This is the best tree 
of bodhisattva ; (grown) on the soil of Iraddbdi from the seed 
of sila, the sapling of kindness is watered by samadhl ; having 
karunS and bodhicitta as its foots, the prajnSp&ramitil as its 
branches and the sapta-ratna-s its flowers, from which 
spreads the fragrance of da^a-kusala-s to disciples. Representing 
the Buddha this time, Dipamkara-srl-pada was born in 
Bengal ; he is very famous, well-versed in the dbarma-mtt-s, 
beautifully ornamented with the samvara-s, learned, powerful 
and eminently i^ualificd to be the guru of the living beings. 
He is the only son of the Buddha whose teachings are 
(more) precious than gold and musk and who teaches 
according to the inclinations and nature (of the three kinds 
oO men. He never thinks of avoiding like poison the un- 
faithful, but he never follows them and indulges in evil. He 
never violates his own codes of action. He has always the 
power of crushing evil adversaries. He is very fortunate and 
look his birth at the centre of the noblest place, in the royal 
race. By "natural birth”, (however), he belongs to the Maha- 
ySna race, born as a son of PranidhSna Dhadra Buddha. Thus 
this guru Dlpamkara-srj'juilaa is bodhisattva, adorned with 
57 
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[ Note : Vivarta evidently means the Vartula script. See BA 
i.l62]. Here is the latest version. The Vivarta (i.e. ibe text 
in the Vartula script), the Indian original (and (his) — oH tbf*® 

arc in ’Cbiras-phu. It is said that this work is included in 
Sata-sShasrika, translated by Vairocana. 

31. PraJnB-hrdaya'V)akhya 

mDo xvi 14. K 94/5222/297-3*6. About 86 lines, 
a. Dlpainkara-sri-jTi5na (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM Ali^). t. upa- 
dbySya Dlparnkara-lri-ltlina of India and lo*ts5*ba bbiksu 
Jayallla. 

Colophon K: On the request of bbiksu Suprajua to Dlpat?" 
kara*srl-jriina was written the meaning of that sBstra by me. 
Now, in Tibet there are still the bad manners of the ancient 
tradition. So 1 do not know if this vpadesa would be useful 
or not. But I hope It will be useful at least for the wise 
(who) must understand the fistra thoroughly and must not 
talk with anger. Translated and revised by the Indian upi* 
dbyiya Dlparnkara-fri-jSSna and lo*ts5*ba Jayalila. 

32. BodhMtta-mahBsukha-amnaya 

rG xxvi 61, K 59/2619/103-3-7. About Hi lines. 

a. opadhyaya Dlparnkara-srl-jHana (IT Jo-bo-rje; JM 
Atisa). t. upadhyaya Dlpamkara-fri-jnaDa of India and reviser 
lo-ts^'ba Subbamati. 

Colophon K : (does not mention the author but says) 
translated by the same Indian upadhydya Dlpainkara-lri-jBana 
and lo-lsa-ba Subhamatt on the request of the royal Bodbi- 
prabha. 

33. Bodhi-patha-pradipa 

mDo XJM 9 ; xxxiii I. K 103/5343/20 4-1 ; 103/5378. About 
53 lines. 

a. maha-acarya Sil-diparnkara-jnana (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM 
Atisa). t. author, the upadbydya of India and reviser 1o-tsa*ba 
bbiksu Snbbamaii. Place of translation — the Tbo-lin vibara 
in Sban-sbun in the province of niJ«a’-ris. 

Colophon K : written by maha-dcaryaSri-dipainkafa-joaDa , 
translated by the same Indian pandita and the great 
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36'. Bhagavad-aksobltya-sadhana ' ‘ 

rG Ixiii 27. K 77/3478/61-4-6. About'Si lines 
a. Sri-dlpamkara-jnana (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM Atisa) t, author 
and lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Jayasila of Nag-tsho. 

Colophon K : written by Sri-dipamkara-jnana ; translated 
by the same Indian upadhyaya and Tibetan lo-tsa-ba Jayasila. 

37. Madhyamaka-iipadesa-ndma 

mDo XXX 23 ; xxx 25 ; xxxiii 4. K. 102/5324/54-2-8 ; 102/5326; 
103/5381/187-3-8. About 17 lines (in K 103/5381). (Because of 
the longish colophon of the K 102/5324 version, it is about 
2{\ lines). ^ 

a. mDo xxx 23 maha-acarya Sri-dipamkara-jnana (IT Jo-bo- 
rje ; IM Atisa) ; mDo xxx 25 : acarya Sri-dipamkara-jnana. 
t. author, the upadhyaya of India and lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Jaya- 
^ila of Nag-tsho. Place of translation— the grand vibara of 
’Phrul-snan at Lhasa. 

Colophon K 102/5324 : written by mab^-^c^rya ^ri-dipam- 
kara-jtiana ; translated and revised by the same Indian pandita 
and lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Jaya^tla at the Lhasa Temple. **£eing 
requested at the Lhasa temple by bbattaraka Legs-pa*i-ses-rab 
of rifog, the pandita Dipamkara-^rl and I have translated it. 
The Idstra-s of slbavira Dipamkara-sri preach the system of 
the three purusa-s. So, no one can enter the way of challeng- 
ing it”, — this is said by Jayaslla of Nog-tsbo. K 103/5381 : 
written by acSrya ^ri-dlpamkara-johna ; translated and revised 
by the same Indian acarya and lo-tsa-ba Jayaslla at the Lhasa 
temple. 

38. Mantra-crtha-avatdra 

tGlxxxn27. K 86/4856/118-1-6. About 25 lines. 

a. acJrya Dipamkara-iri-juana (IT raahS-pandita Dipam- 
kara-juina). t. IT author .and lo-tsii-ba Candraprabha of 
Gyi-jo. 

Colophon K : written by ficSrya Diparnkara-sri-jnana. 
Tibetan sub-title K : A king called Candra (?) said that the 
Tanifa-yana did not represent the words of the Buddha. To 
remove his doubts was written Dipamkara’s hlantra'oriha> 
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karuni. Sikya bhiksu Jayafila, a very loyal disciple of this 
maha-purusa guru, with high respect and unfailing services 
(for the guru) thinks (that this work is) “nothing but the Cakra- 

8ainvara-yoga*lantra-r3ja and the essence of the essence of t c 

84,000 dharma-skandha-8 Therefore, follow this day and night 
We may fail to follow all the upadela s of this ; but not on y 
I, Nag tsho, all the Tibetan disciples should remember and 
respect this guru with bod)-spcech*mind and should alviajs 
bow down before him ” Translated and revised by the Indian 
maliS pandita guru bodhisattva, the Bengalee Sri-dipamkara' 
jnina-p5da and lo-tsi-ba bhiksu JajaSlla. This maha purusa 
who 18 very famous and well-versed in dharma-mti and who, 

like the sun works always for the sake of others, brings the 

whole of Tibet to the religious path. Being requested by 
Bodhiprabha and Jayallla for a commentary on the Bodhh 
patha^pradipa, he produced this work with great kindness and 
profound knowledge But he said, “Do not show it to all 
Keep it secret “ 

Note* The last sentence of the above colophon perhaps 
indicates the Tibetan way of attributing great importance to 
the work * a work of great importance is often expected to be 
kept secret Sometimes such works arc physically kept under 
sealed lock 

35, Bodhlsaltradtkarmlka margSralara desan3 (Sanskrit title 
in K • Bodhisattva karma’adi’marga aratdrO’deSanS ) 

mDoxxxilS; xxxm 13 K 103/5349/48 4-1 ; 103/5390 


About 35J lines 

a 5dirya Srt-dlpamkara-jn&Qa (IT Jo bo rje , IM Atl^a) 
t author and lo tsa-ba Jayallla Translation executed by the 
request of bhiksu Bodhiprabha, the disciple of Dlpamkara 

Colophon K • (At the end of the text Dlpamkara says, “This 
is the bhadra mirga of the uttama-purusa-s, explained to the 
disciples like Bodhiprabha and others “) On bhiksu Bodhi- 
prabha’s request to the great guru bodhisattva, bhiksu Jaya Ha 
revised and translated it The MahSyanists should read it» 
Written by acarya Dlpamkara-jnSna , translated by the same 
pandita and lo tsa ba Jayallla 
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a. IT maha*pandita Dlpamkara-jnana. t. IT author and 
lo-tsa-ba Candraprabha of Gyi-jo. 

Colophon K. : does not mention author or translator, but 
simply says, “Here ends Muraursu-sastra, the bodhicitta- 
visodhana-upadesa 

43. Mulapatti-tjka • « 

‘ rOxlviti 145. K 69/3313/285-4-2. About 103 lines. 

a. maha-pandita Dipamkara-srl-jnana. t. author (IT Jo-bo- 
Tje ; IM Atlsa) and lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Jayasila of Nag-tsho. 

. Colophon K ; written by maba-pandita Dipamkara-sri- 
jnana ; translated by the same pandita and lo-tsa-ba Jayasila. 

44. Mrtyu-vancana 

rG Ixxxii 35. K 86/4864/121-4-1. About 29i lines, 
a. IT maba-pandita Dipamkaraonana. t. IT author and 
lo-tsa-ba Candraprabha of Gyi-jo. 

* Colophon K : does not mention either author or translator. 

45 . Ratna'ka^andodgMta^nama^madhyomaka^upadesa 
mDo XXX 24.* K 102/5325/54-5-6. About 414 lines. 

a. Sti-dipamkara-jnaoa (IT Jo-bo-rje; IM Atlla). t, author, 
up&dhy&ya Dipaipkara-sri-jnaoa of India, and maba-upasaka 
Viryasimha and bhiksu Jayallla. The text was exposed by 
Dipamkara-sri-juana to bis disciple the sakya-bbiksu Jayallla 
at the maha-vihara of Vikramalila founded by Devapala. 

Colophon K: written by Dipamkara-sri-jnana on the 
request of sakya-bbiksu Jayasila, the good disciple, at the 
VikramaSila temple connected with the solemn vow {tlmgs-dam 
See D-TED 579) of Devapala. Dipamk&ra has done it accord- 
ing to his guru’s sayings, not for financial purpose. It should 
not be given to those who arc without strict observances. One 
who does not devote oneself to Srya NSgarjuna’s lastra has 
abandoned the real Doctrine, So such an one will go to hell. 
Thus ends the Precious Jewel of Mahayana’s Madhyamaka- 
upadela, called Korandodghata, written by maba-pandita Srl- 
dipamkara-jnSna. Translated and revised by the same Indian 
up5dh>rvya Dipamkam-^ri-jnana and Io-ts5-ba mahS-upSsaka 
Viryasimha of rGya and bhiksu Jayalila. 
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flTotSm (Next is quoted the following sloka) ‘ Jambudvipa 
(isbestofthefourdvipas and thus is better than) the three 
other dvlpa-s The human being is best of the six kinds o 
living beings The best siddhi is (obtained) in the YSna of the 
Buddha, not among the Tirlhikas Among the ySna-s of the 
Buddha, the Srya mahaySna (is best, and therefore superior to) 
the ^rSvaka-yana, the pratyeka buddha-ySna Among the 
mahSyana s, the tantra jSna IS best It is like this So one 
must try to enter the mantra yina ** 

39 Maha yaksa scnapati riitambaro dhara - vajrapani - sadhana- 
nama 

rG Ixxxn 19 K 86/4848/109 1-5 About 60 lines 
a mabi ieSrya Srl-dipamkara-jEana (IT Dlpamkara) 
t upidhyiya Dlpamkara sri jnana of India (IT author) ao 
teviser lo isS ba bhiksu Katnabhadra 

Colophon K wntten by mahS Scarya Sri dipamkara jnaoa, 
translated by Indian upSdhyiya Dipamkara Iri jBSna and 
lo tsa ba bhiksu Katnabhadra 
40 MahSyana paiha sSdhana varna somgraha 

mDo«xi 17,«xiii 15 K 103/5351/50-1 6, 103/5392 About 
67 lines , , 

a roaha Scarya Sri dipamkara joSna (IT Jo bo-rje , i*' 
Atlsa) t author, the upidbyaya of India, and lo tsa ba 
bbiksu Sobhamati 

Colophon K written by maba acarya Sri-dipamkara jnana, 
translated and revised by the same Indian Scarya and lo-ts5 ba 
bhtksQ Subbamati 

41 Mahay ano’patha sadhana samgraha 

mDo XXXI 18 , xxxm 16 K 103/5352/51-4-8 , 103/5393 
About 8 lines 

a. mab2 acarya Sri dlpamkara-jaSna (IT Jo-bo rje , IM 
Atlsa) t author, the upSdbyaya of India and lo tsa ba bbiksu 
Sobhamati 

Colophon K written by mahi acarya Srl-dtpamkara jnana, 
translated and revised by the same pandita, the Indian Scarya 
and lo tsa ba bbiksn Subbamati 
42. Mumursu sastra 

rG bcxxii 36 K 86/4865/121-5-7. About 17i lines 
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Colophon K : For showing the real truth to others which 
he himself realised, this vajra-gita was sung by Dipamkara- 
srl-jnana at...slfe-lhah at the time of his departure to Vajra- 
dhara-sthana. 

Note : The Colophon is obscure and could not be fully 
understood. 

51. Vajrasaua-vajragiti'VrttL 

rG xiii 43. K 52/2210/26-1-5. About 106| lines, 
a. maha-pandita Dipamkara-sfl-jnana. t. Dipamkara-srl- 
jhana and lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Jayaslla. 

Colophon K ; written by maha-pandita Dlpainkora-sri 
jnana ; translated by the same pandita and bhiksu Jayasila. 

52. Vasupati-upadhi-pancaka-stotra-'vasumeghavesa-nama 
rG Ixxxiii 65. K 86/5000/219-1-2. About 1 1 lines. 

. a. Dipamkara-jBana. t. the author, mabS-pandita of Indio, 
and the grand lo-tsS-ba Vlryasimha. 

Colophon K : Composed by Dipamkara4r!-jS5na at the 
time of his vision of the five, namely Vasupati along with his 
four followers. Translated by the pandita of India and the 
great lo-tsa-ba Vlryasimha. 

53. Vimala^ratna-lckha'TJama 

mDo xxxiii 103 ; xctv 33. K 103/5480/282-3-6 ; 129/5688. 
About 27 lines. 

a. Slhavira maha-pandita Dlpamkara-srl-juana (IT Jo-bo- 
rje ; IM Atlsa). t. author and lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Jayasila. 
Called VimaJa-ratna-kkha-namat stni by sthavira maha-pandita 
Dlpaipkara-lrl-juana to king NayapSla. 

Colophon K : sent by sthaviramaha-panditaDlpamkara- 
iri-jhuna to king NatyapSla, this Vimala-rntna-lekha, contain- 
ing 40 ilokas, ends here. Translated this time by the same 
guru and lo-tsil-ba Jayalilo. Revised once. 

54. fJrnahsnlsa^d/iaranhtiJhi 

rG Ixix 137. K 79/^00/288-4-3. About 15 lines, 
a. IT Jo-bo-rje. IT (author and ?) Tshul-rgyal (Javaiila). 
Colophon K : mentions neither author nor translator. 
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46. Ldkafita-saplanso-vidhl 

rG xiviii 121 (Literally reproduced mDo xxxiii 22, with the 
variation of the Sanskrit title as LokotlarangO’Saptaka-'iidhi)- 
K 69/3289/258-1-5. About il lines. 

a. acarya maha-pandita Sri-diparnkara-jnana of India (IT 
Jo-bo-rje ; IM Alisa), t. author and reviser lo-tsa-ba bbiksu 
Sakyamati. Work composed at the grand vihSca of Sii* 
nirabhoga at bSam-yas, south of Lhasa. 

Colophon K, : written by acarya maha-pandita Sri-dipain- 
kara-jnana at the bSam-yas nirabhoga temple ; translated by 
tbe same pandita and lo-tsa-ba Sakyamati. 

47. Vajrayogim-sadhana 

rGlxxivS. K 82/4671/111-3-7. About 3 lines, 
a. pandita Dlparukara-stl-jnana (IT maba*Srya Sri-juSna- 
dipainkara), t. author and lo-tsa-ba Ratnabbadra. 

Colophon K : written by pandita Dipamkara-lri- jnSna ; 
translated by (he same pandita and lo-ts&-ba Ratnabbadra. 

48. VaJra-yogM-slotra 

rGxiv68. K 52/2298/278-3-3. About 13 lines, 
a. pandita Dlparnkara (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM Atlla). t. paijdita 
Dipainkara and lo-tsa-ba Ratnabbadra. 

Colophon K : written by pandita Dipainkara ; translated by 
the same pandita and lo-tsa-ba Ratnabbadra. 

49. Vajra-yogim-stoUa 

rG xiv 75. K 52/2305/283-2-5. About 14 lines, 
a. maha-pandita Dipamkara-lti-joana. t. author and 
lo-tsS-ba ^uka of Kbu. 

Colophon K : written by maha-pandita Dipamkara-sri 
Juana ^ translated by tbe same pandita and lo-tsa-ba Suka 
ofKhu. 

Note ; This text is different from the above. 

50. Vajrasana-vajragiti 

rG. xiii42. K 52/2209/25-3-3. About 26 lines, 
a. maha-pandita Srl-dlpamkara-jn^na (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM 
Atisa). t. IT Dlpamkara-sri-jnana and lo-tsa-ba bbiksu 
Jayaslla. 
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a. upadhyaya Sri-dipamkara-jnana of India.; 1. ITDipam- 
kara-jDana and lo-tsa-ba Ratnabhadra. 

Colophon K : written by Indian acarya Sri-dlpamkara- 
jnSna ; translated and revised by Tibetan Jo-lsa-ba 
Ratnabhadra. 

61. hfi-vajrapanUsiotra 

rG Ixviii 200. K 79/3714/161-5-5. About 22 lines, 
a. acarya Diparnkara-sri-jhaoa (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM Atlla). 
t. author and lo-tsa-ba Viryasimha of rGya. 

Colophon K : written by acarya Dipamkara-sri-jnana ; 
translated by the same pandita and lo-tsa-ba Viryasimha. 

62. hri-ya^ra-yogim-sadhana^nama 

rG xiv 74. (C 52/2304/282-5-6. About 15 lines, 
a. pandita Dipamkara-sri jnana. t. author and lo-tsa-ba 
Viryasiinba of rGya. 

Colophon K : written by prabbu Dlpamkara-lri-jnana ; 
translated by the same pandita and lo-ts^-ba Viryasimha. 

63 . Satyadxaya-Qxaiara 

mDo xxix 9 ; xxxiii 3. K 102/5298/146-2-5 ; 103/5380. 

About 21^ lines. 

a. acarya maha-pandita Srl-diparpkara-jDana (IT 7o-bo-rje ; 
IM Alisa), t. author and lo-tsa-ba Viryasiinba of rGya, 

Colophon K : written by acarya maha-pandila Sri-dipam- 
kara-jnana ; translated and revised by the same pandita and 
lo-tsa-ba Viryasiipha. 

64. Sapta-parvthvidhi 

rG Ixxxii 38. K 86/4867/122-5-3. About I7| lines, 
a. IT maha-pandita Dipamkara-ju&na. t. IT author and 
lo-tsa-ba Candraprabha of Gyi-jo. 

Colophon K. : does not mention author or translator. 

65. Samaya'gupti 

rG Ixxxii 29. K 86/4858/1 19-I-6. About 17 lines. 

• a. T»pamkara(Diparnkara) (IT mah5-pandila Diparnkara- 
jilfina. t. IT author and Jo-ts3-ba Candraprabha of Gyi-jo. 


58 
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55. Vimalosmsa^dharanl \ldhl 

iGIxixlis! K 79/3901/289-1-2. About 9 lines, 
a. acarya Sri dlpamkara-jniina (IT Jo-bo-rjc ; IM AtUa). 
t IT ( author and ? ) Tshut-rgyal ^ 

Colophon K, : written by fic5r>a Srl-dlpamkara-juSna. 

Note : This text is difTcrent from the above. 

56 . ^mahoma 

rG Ixxxii 37. K 86/4866. 

a. IT mahS-pandita Dlpamkara-jn6na. t. IT author and 
lo-tsa-ba Candraprabha of Gyi-jo. 

57. ^rhguh)a'samaja lokesfara-sddhana^nama 

rG xl 20. K 66/2756/24-2*6. About 230 lines, 
a, raaha-pandita Dlpamkara-sr1-ju5na (IT Jo-bo-rje i IM 
Atisa). t. upadhyiya Dlpatnkara-in-jn6oa of India and reviser 
bhiksu Ratnabbadra 

Colophon K : written by maha-icSrya Srl-dlpaitikara- 
jBSna ; translated and revised bylndianupidhySyaDipainkara- 
Irl-jBana and lo-tsS ba Ratnabbadra. 

58. ^ri-guhyn-’SamSja-stoira 

rG xl 22 K 66/2758/30-4-8 About 17 lines, 
a. raaba-pandita Dlpamkara-lrl-jnana (IT Jo-bo-rjc ; IM 
AtUa) t upidhjSya Dlpamkara-srl-jnSna of India and reviser 
lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Ratnabbadra. 

Colophon K . written by mahS-acarya Sfl-dlpainkara- 
jnana ; translated by the same pandita and lo-tsa-ba bhiksu 
Ratnabbadra. 

59. Srheakra-samvara sadhana 

rGxm39. K 5212206122-5 5, About 40 lines 
a maba-upadhyaya Dlpamkara-srl-jnana of India (IT Jo- 
bo rje ; IM Atisa) t upadhyaya Dlpamkara-lrl-jnana and 
lo-tsa ba bhiksu Ratnabbadra. 

Colophon K- written by Indian maha-up^dhyaya Sri-dipain- 
kara-jnSna , translated by the same Indian upadhyaya and 
lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Ratnabbadra. 

60 Sn-bhagavai abhisamaya nama 

rG xtu 40. K. 52/2207/23-5-5. About 44i lines. 
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of the guru-s (this work was) written by Dipamkara-sfi-jnana, 
the bhiksu born in Bengal ; translated and revised by the same 
bhattaraka maha-guni and lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Jayasila. 

71. SiddJia-eka-vira-manJtighosa'Sadhana 

rG Ixviii II. K 79/3527/81-4-8. About 31^ lines, 
a. maha-acarya Sri-dipamkara-jhana. t, upadhyaya Dipam- 
kara-irl-jnana of India (IT author) and lo-tsa-ba bhiksu 
Subhamati. 

Colophon K : written by maha-Scarya Sri-diparakara-jhana; 
translated and revised by Indian acarya Dlpamkara-sil-jhana 
and Tibetan lo-tsa-ba Subhamati. 

72. Sutra-samuccaya-sancayarlha 

mDo XXX 32. K 1 02/5333/170-2-4. About 42 lines, 
a. acarya Dlpamkara-srl-jnana (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM Atlla). 
t. author and lo-tsa-ba Viryasijnha of rGya. 

Colophon K : Tibetan bhiksu Jayaiila, oBering 14 pa1a-s 
of gold with flowers to acarya Dlpamkara-irl-jhSna, requested 
him to come to Tibet. For completing his xneditational prac- 
tice he could enter his way (to Tibet) after 16 months. At the 
time of bis departure for Tibet* thebeloved students requested 
him for the final tipadeh (bka’-chems — literally* ‘‘testament*’). He 
delivered this, which is the essence of the siitras, as his upadesa 
to them. At that time, Viryasiraha asked for his permission to 
translate it ; he received the permission and did the translation. 
Wanting to propagate this, bhiksu Jayasila said* “The Tibetan 
masters arc very proud and jealous. Let their ahamkara be 
washed away by this precious water.*' Being requested by the 
pupils (ban-dc-s) of the Kc-ru temple in the same way. he 
(Dipamkara) gave this to them along with other upadcla-s. 
Jo-bo's guru Avadhuti-p3 gave him three upadc^a-s together, 
viz. apralisthila stddhanta, karmanta-citlotpadana-vidhi and 
sutra-samuccaya-artba-upadela. 

73. Sutra’artha^samuccaya’Upadcsa 

. mDo xxxi 20 ; xxxiii 18. K 103/5354/52-3-3 ; 103/5395. 
About 45 lines. 

a. ilcarja mahS-pandila §ri-dipamkara-jnana (IT Jo-bo-rje ; 
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■ Colophon K : written by Dipamkara. 

66. Samadhl'-sambhara-parlvaria. 

rG xlviii 120 ; mDo wtxhi 21. K 69/3288/257-5-2 ; 103/ 
h98/202-5-8. About 11 lines. 

a. acarya maha-pandila Srt-dipamkara-jnana. t. author and 
lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Sakyamatl. 

Colophon K. (103/5398) : written by acarja inaha-pandita 
Stt-dlpamkara-jhana ; translated and revised by the same 
Indian acarya and lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Sakyaroati. 

67. Sarva’karmavarana-vliuddhi-kara'fldhl. 

mDo cxxviii 11. K 146/5874/192-2-8. About 16 lines, 
a. maha-dcarya Sri-dipaipkara-jDana (IT pandita Dipatp* 
kara-srl-juana), t, author and lo-tsS-ba Jayalila of Nag-tsho. 

Colophon K : written by mah5-acarya Sri-dipamkara-jnaoa; 
translated by the same pandita and lo-tsa-ba Jayaltia of 
Nag-tsbo. 

68. Sarva’karmaSvarana'Vlhdliana'noma-mondaJa-rldh! 

fGxim28. K 77/3479/61-5-7. About 25 iVnes. 
a. Icarya Dlpamkara (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM AtiSa). t. author 
and lo-tsa-ba Ratoabhadra. 

Colophon K : written by acarya Dlpamkara ; translated by 
the same pandita and lo-tsa-ba Ratnabbadra. 

69. SarvZ’tathagatasamaya'raksasadhana 

iG Uix 135. K 79/3898/288-1-8. About 12 lines, 
a. upadhjaya Dlpamkara- srl-jnana of India (IT Jo-bo-rje ; 
IM AtUa). t. author and lo-tsa-ba Jayaslla of Nag-tsbo. 

Colophon K : written by Indian pandita Dlpaipkara-sri- 
jnana ; translated by the same pandita and lo-tsa-ba Jayasila 
of Nag-tsho. 

70. Sarva-samaya’samgraha-nama 

rG Ixxii 20. K 81/4547/209-4-6. About 98 lines, 
a. inaha-pandita Dlpamkara-lrl-jnana (IT Jo-bo-rje : IM 
Atlla). t. author, the bhattaraka-maha-guru and lo-tsa-ba 
bhiksu Jayaslla. ^ 

Colophon K : Summing up the sastra-s and the upadesa-s 
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78. Homa-vidhi 

rG Ixxxii 32. K 86/4861/120-2-4. About 16 lines, 
a. IT maha-pandila Dlpamkara^jnana. t. IT author and 
lo-tsa-ba Candraprabha of Gyi-jo. 

Colophon K : no colophon. 

79. Hrdaya^iuksepa-nama 

mDo xxxi 12 ; xxxiii 6. K 103/5346/46-5-7 ; 103/5383, 

About 21 lines. 

a. acarya maba-pandita Srl-dipamkara-jhana (IT Jo-bo-rje ; 
IM Alisa), t. author, the maba-upadhyaya of India and lo-tsa- 
ba bhiksu Jayasila of Nag-tsho. 

Colophon K. : written by acarya maha-pandita Sri-dipam- 
kara-jnana at sife-thau temple in dBus ; translated and revised 
by the same Indian maha-acarya and lo-tsa-ba Jayasila. 


Note on Section 2 

At the end of Cita^vidhi (No. I9 above — rG Ixxxii 39), 
Cordier quotes from the Colophon saying that the above 
thirteen works (viz. rG Ixxxii 27-39 (No.s 38, 73, 64, 74, 29, 
77, 25, 10, 44, 42, 55, 63 and 9 in our list) are collectively 
called ‘the thirteen mantra-s ofDipamkara’ {dtpamkara-mantra- 
kroma-trayodasah) or ‘the tbirteeti mantra-mahadharma-s of 
Atlla’ {atisa’mantra^maha-dharma-trayodasah). In K Vol. 86, 
p. 123, folio 4, line 3, too, these works are collectively called 
the thirteen mantra-vidhi-s of Dipaipfcara or the thirteen works 
on mantra by Mliz. 
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IM Aiisa). t. author, the maha-upadhjaya of India, and 
lo-isa-ba bhiksu Jayaslla. _ , ^ , 

Colophon K : written by acarya maha-pandita Sri'dipjitp* 
kara-jSana ; translated and revised by the same Indian acarya 
and lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Jayasila. 

74. Sekopadesa 

rGlxMii28. K 86/4857/118-4-7. About 15 lines, 
a. acarya Dlpamkara-sti-jnaoa (IT maha-pandita Dipa^ 
kara-jnana). t. IT author aodlo-tsa-baCaodraprabba of Gyi-jo- 
Colophon K ; the Sekopadesa of Dipamkara-sri-jnana ends 
here. 

75. Saudha^dana 

tGUxxiiaO. K 86/4859/119-3-8. About 15 J lines, 
a. IT mah2*pandita D)panikara-j112na. t. IT author and 
lo-tsa-ba Candraprabba of Gyl-jo. 

Colophon K : does not mention author or translator. 

76. Samcodana-sahUa'Svakrtya^krama-rarna-samgraha 

mDoxxxil9; uaWm. K 103/5353/52-1-1 ; 103/5394. 

About 18 lines 

a. acarya mabl-pandita Srl-dlparakara-jnana (IT Jo-bo-ije , 
IM AtTsa). t. author, the maha-upadhyaya of India and 
lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Subhamati. , 

Colophon K : written by Scarya' maha-pandita Sri-dlpa?" 
kara-jnana; translated and revised by the same Indian maha- 
acarya and lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Sobhamati. 

77. Samsara-manoniryatU'kara-nama-samgUl 

rGxlvii46; mDoxxxm.9. K 69/3152/179-2-1 ; 103/5386. 
About 31i lines. 

a. mahS-acarya Srl-dlpamkara-jnana (IT Jo-bo-rje* ; IM 
Atisa). t. anthor and lo-tsa-ba Viryasimha of tGya. Later on, 
author and lo-tsa-ba Jayaslla of Nag-tsbo. Place-— Vikrama- 
sila vihara. 

Colophon K : written by maha-acarya Sn-dlpamkara-jhana, 
translated by the same Indian upadbyaya and lo-tsa-ba Virya- 
siinha at the Vikramaslla temple. And, again, revised by the 
same guru and lo-tsa-ba Jayasila. - • - 
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5.^ 4rya-hayagrlva-sadliana-nama . . ■ 

rGlxix 118.' K. 79/3881/262-3-7. About 54 lines. ! 

a. acarya Sri-dlpamkara-jnana (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM Atisa) 
t. not mentioned. 

Colophon K : written by acarya Sn-dipamkara-jnana. 

6. Ekavira-sadhana-nanta - 

rGxiii41. K 52/2208/25-1-1. About 18 lines. 

a. acarya paindapatika Sri-dipamkara-jnana of Bengal 
(IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM Alisa), t. lo-tsa-ba Jayasila of Nag-tsho. 

Colophon K : acarya bhiksu Srl-dlpamkara-jnana of Ben- 
gal ; translated by Tibetan lo-lsa-ba Jayaslla, 

7. Kartaridhara-fnananatha-atma-utpadana-Japa-stotra 
rGlxxxiiiS. K 86/4943/178-1-7. About 22i lines, 
a, Jo-bo-rje (IM Atlla). t. not mentioned. 

Colophon K : This also is written by Jo-bo-rje. 

8. Karma^vajra'gaurhsadhana-ndma 

rG xUii 24. K 67/2809/72-2-8. About 13 lines. 

a. IT Dipamkara-jnana of India, t. Yogi Prajna^rljnanaklrti. 

Colophon K : does not mention author or translator. 

9. Kula-pranidhana-nama 

mDo cxxxvi 35, K 150/5933/242-5-5. About 9 lines. 

’ a. acarya raaha-pandita Srl-dlpamkara-jnana (IT Jo-bo-rje; 
IM Aliia) t. not mentioned. 

’ Colophon K : written by acarya maha-pandita Srl-dlpam- 
kara-jnaoa (Next is quoted a ^loka from Asvaghosa). 
Translated by pandita Danallla. 

10. Gonapathguhya-sUdhana-nama 

■' rGlxxxiiiSS. K 86 '4990/212-3-5. About 24 lines. 

a. acarya Blpamkara-jnana (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM Alisa) 
t. not mentioned. 

Colophon K : written by acarya Dlpamkara-^rl-jhana. 

1 1 . Guru4rly3~krama 

mDo xxxii 17 ; xxxtii 25. K 103/5374/179-1-5 ; 103/5402. 
About 15 lines. 

a. Scarya maha-pandita Srl-dlparnkara-jnSoa (IT Jo-bo-rje; 
IM Atlla) 1. not mentioned. 
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1 . AdhyayanQ’pustaka-paihana-puraskriyasidhi 

mDoMxiiW; xjjiii M. K 103/5376;i80-I-6 ; 103/5400. 
About 10 lines. 

a. Scarya mahS-pandita Srl-dlpainkara'jnana (IT Jo-bo-i]e» 
IM Atlla) t. not mentioned. ^ 

Colophon K : written by acarya maha-pandita Sn-dipaip' 
kara*jn&oa. 

1. Amitabha^hrdaya-rdga-yamari’SZdhana-nama 
rGxliiil9. K 67/2804/704-6. About 15 lines 
a. cpidbyaya pandita Sri-dlparpkara of India (IT Dipa*?* 
kara-jnana). t. IT yogi PrajuSlnjolnaklrti. 

Colophon K : written by acarya Dipamkara. 

3. Arya-ganapatl<intd’ratna-{s5dhcma) ' 

rGlxxxm52. K 86/4987/211-5-1, About 12 lines. ^ 
a. yogisvara vrataeSrI Krsna. Sub-title : text coming from 

(Jo-bo-rje). t. not menttoned. ‘ 

Colophon K : written by yogisvara vratac§rl Kysna. This 
is scry important. For yogi sPyan-sna said, “I have many 
gods for dhana-sadhana, including NStha ; but none i* a* 
quick as Ibis,” 

Note : Tibetan sub-title in the K : upadesa of Krsua-gana- 
pati-sSdhana coming from Jo-bo-rje. ' ' ^ 

4. Arjn-sadaLsari'Sadhana 

rGlxxxiiP. K 86/4839/101-2-2. About 13 lines, 
a. maha-Sc3r>a Sri-dipamkara (IT maha-3r>a-fri ; Colo- 
phon Jo-bo-rje ; IM Aisa}. t. not mentioned. 

Colophon K : written by roahS-fieSrya Sri-dipainkara-jnSna. 
Ekadeva Jo-bo-rje wrote it atYer-pa. Tibetan sub-title » 
sastra of Jo-bo-rje. 
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Dharmaprajna, according to Cordier, being only its corrector. 
An examination of the colophon of the Peking edition of the 
work, as occurring in both versions^ reveals nothing to support 
Cordier’s assertion that Jayallla was ’ connected ' with the 
translation of this work, though it gives us some^indicatioh of 
the possible source of Cordier's confusion. The colophon of 
the first version begins with the words, '‘Here ends the song'of 
khrims-kyi-spyod-pa” etc. Khrims-kyi-spyod-pa means sila- 
carya and is evidently used in the colophon to stand for the 
Carya-glii itself, the main theme of it being i/Ar or conduct. 
Cordier, it appears, mistakes this Tibetan rendering of the text- 
name as meaning the famous io-fsa-ba Jayasiia .* this, once<Jone» 
the only way in which he can connect the names of Vajra- 
pani and Dharmaprajna (in the case of rG xiii 44) is with the 
words "corrected by” in the colophon. However, the source 
of this confusion being absent in the case of mDo xxxiii 10, 
he gives only the names of Vajrapani and Dharmaprajna os the 
translators of the text. To sum up, therefore, there is no 
reason to think that Jayaiila was the translator of this work. 

15. Danda-dlirk’-y/ld^ra-yamari-nama-s^dhana 

rG xiiii 29. K 67/2814/74-5-5. About 12 lines, 

a. maha-ficarya Dipamkara (IT Dipamkara-jSana). t. yogi 
Prajuasiijnanakirti. . . 

Colophon K ; written by roaba-acarya Dipamkara ; 
translated by yogi Prajna^rijnanakirti by himself. ' 

16. Prati tya^samutpada-Urdaya-mantra-patrika - suksma - vyuha - 
nama 

rG Ixxxiv 13. K 87/5025/86-2-4. About lines. 

a. AlUa (IT Jo-bo), t, )o-tsa-ba ^Akya-bhiksu JayaHla of 
Nag-!sho. 

Colophon K : Nag-tsho translated (this) from AtTsa. If it 
Is more than that then it is wrong writing. So the scholars 
should follow this. But the fools do not sec in spite of their 
eyes. Please excuse me if there is any error or mistake. By 
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Colophon K : written by Scaryn maha-pandita Sii-dipam 
kara-jnana. 

12. Canda-khadga-yamari-sadhana-nama 

rG xiiii 30. k 67/2815^5-1-8. About Hi lines, 
a. ITDiparnbata-jnana. t. IT yogi PrajnainjSanabirll. 
Colophon K : does not mention author or translator. 

13. Canda-maharosana^sadhanH'parcnnarlha-nSmo 

iG liaii 68. k' 86/4896/151-4-8. About 26^ lines, 
a. loaha-acarya Dipamkara-sn-jnana (IT and ^Origina 
Dipamkara pandita of Bengal), t. pandita Nirvanasri of In la 

and lo-tsa-ba Taraoatha. 

Colophon K : written by Dlpamkara-sri-jnana, the maba- 
acarj’a pandita of Bengal j translated by the Indian pand't 
Kirvlnalri and the foolish {murkho) Taranatha at gYar-kbral. 

Note : The word murkha in the colophon indicates TSra 
nStba's own way of showing modesty. 

14. CaryS^gUi 

fG xiu 44 ; mDo Jcotiit 10. K 52/2211/28-4-8 ; 103/53 . 
About 25 lines. _ ' ^ 

a. maha-Scarya Sri-dlpamkara-jaaDa (IT Jo-bo-ijei 
Atisa). . t. rG xiii 44 ; Jayasila. Conector pandita VajrapSni 
and lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Dhannaprajna ; mDo xxxiii 10 ; pandita 
Vajrapani and lo-tsS-ba bhiksu Dharmaprajna. 

. Colophon K. ; 103/5387— Here ends the song of Tila-carya 
{tshul-khrlms'k} i-spyod-pa) by maba-acarya Sii-dlpanikara 
jnana. Translated and propagated by pandita Vajrapani an 
lo-tsa-ba bhiksu DbarmaprajSa. 52/2211— Composed^ and sun^g 
by maha-acarya Sri-dipamkara-jhana m the form of sila-ca^a. 
Translated, corrected and propagated by pandita Vajrapani 
and bhiksu Dharmaprajna. 

Note : The anomaly in the way in which Cordier pot* * e 
name of the translators is obvious. Though be wJls t e 
second 0.e. mDo xxxiii 10) a ‘’literal reproduction of t * 
first (i.e. rG xiii 44), and though according to him Vajrapani 
and Dharmaprajna are the translators of the latter, yet be men 
tions Jayasila as the translator of the former ; Vajrapani an 
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beings, (Therefore) Santideva explained the views of Maitreya- 
natha very extensively. It came down traditionally thus : 
bhiksu Eladhari (?), Viryavajra, ayuh-siddha Maharatna, the 
guru Pala of Suvarnadvipa (Dharmapala or Dharmakirli), 
the great Dlpamkara-srl, lo-tsa-ba Nag-tsho of Gun-than and 
rsi maha-prajna Santi. Now I, too» have reverence for this 
visuddba siddhanta and carya. 

21. BodkisaUva-carya-suinkrtavavada 

mDo xxxi 8 ; xxxi 14 ; xxxiii 8. K 103/5342/20-1-3 ; 103/ 
5348 ; 103/5385. About 22 lines. 

a, maha-acarya ^lri*dlpamkara-jSana (IT Jo-bo-rje, IM 
Atlsa). t. not mentioned. 

Colophon K : written by maba>acarya Sri-djpamkara-jSana. 

22. Bodhisattva'tttanySvalt 

mDo xxxi 13; xxxui?, K 103/5347/47-3-4 ; 103/5384. 

About 22 lines. 

a. upadhyaya Srl-dipamkara-jnSna of India (IT Jo-bo-rje ; 
IM AtUa). t. not mentioned. 

Colophon K : written by ^ri-dipamkara-jhana. 

23. Maha’SutrasamiiCcaya'nama 

mDo xxxii 1. K 103/5358/57-M. ^ About 3665 lines, 
a. lakya-sthavira maha-pandita Sri-dlpamkara-jnana (IT 
Jo-bo-rje ; IM Atlsa), t. Jayananda, Suryaklrti* etc. 

Colophon K; This dharma (work) is of lakya-sthavira 
mabd-pandita iil-dipamkara-jriana, follower of the best Maba- 
yana. It is written down (copied 7) by the hands of Jivadhari. 
This Indian book changed (transcribed) into Tibetan script is 
the great gift of lakya-sihavira maha-pandita Gunaklrti (Yon- 
ton-grags-pa), the follower of the best Mahayana. And for 
the living beings it is written down (copied again ?) by the 
hands of bhiksu KurnttraprajHa. Then lakya-bhiksu Surya- 
Urti (Sli-ma-slon-grags-pa).. and Ban-deof Khu translated it... 
then revised by the request of GunaUrii by the btSbrnana 
pandita Ja>iinaDda of Kashmir and the profound translators 
Pa-tshab and Khu in the YaA-gan temr’ 
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the punya of this the power of omoiscience should be quickly 
obtained. Translated and revised by Jayasila. 

17. Prajna-sukha-padma-yamarusadhana-mma 

• iGxliiiSl. K 67/2816/75-3-4. About llj lines. 

a. upadhyaya Dipainkara of lodia (IT Dipamkara-jnaoa). 
t. yogi Prajaasrljuanaklfti 

_ Colophon K : written by Indian upadhySya DIpamkara and 
translated by yogi Prajnasrljnanaklrti himseir. 

18. Paromitd-y'anQ-sanca{kdynirjapana‘Vldhl 

mDo nail 16 ; xntiii 24. K 103/5373/178-5-2 ; 103/5401. 
About 11 lines, 

a. acarya maba-pandita Sn-dlpamkara-jnana (IT Jo-bo-o^ i 
IM AtUa). t. not mentioned. 

Colophon K : written by Scdrya mabS-pandita ^rl-dlpaffl" 
kara^jnSna. 

19. BaU-rldhi 

,rG3«i7I. K 56/2418/316-2-5. About 36 lines. 

a. mahd-acdrya bhiksu Dlpamkara-^rl-jofina of Bengal (IT 
Jo-bo-rje ; IM AtUa). t. not mentioned. 

Colophon K : bblkso Dlpamkara-srl'jnana, born in Bengal, 
wrote this BaW-T/dfti under the blessings of his guru- done by 
maha-acarya Srl-dlpamkara-jnana. 

20. BodhisattvO'caryavatara-bhasya 

raDo cxxviii 9. K 146/5872/172-5-2. About 587 lines. 

a. Dlpamkara-lri-jnana (IT maba-arya DIpamkara). At 
the end of the third section is meotioned that the commentary 
is written according to the views of bla-ma gScr-glin-pa (guru 
Suvarnadvlpl). t. not mentioned. 

Colophon K : written by Dlpamkara-Irl-jDana. There are 
many to ride this mighty borseof bodbisattva..., but tbercare 
few to reach its goal. Some people talk abonl it jnst forthc 
pleasure of the ear. Some others comment on this sSstra, 
though wrongly. Some people comment even on its mere 
title. Thus was disturbed Saotideva’s mind. Numerous 
comments without importance are of little use to the living 
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a. acarya Dipamkara (IT Dipamkara-jSana). .t. IT yogi 
Prajnasrijnanaklrti. . . • ^ ^ 

• - Colophon K : written by acarya Dipamkara. 

31. VaJra-varahUsadhana 

rG xiv 73. K 52/2303/282-3-1. ‘About 2Ii linb. 
a. maha-pandita Sri-dlpainkara-jhana (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM 
Atisa) t.' not mentioned. 

Colophon K : written by maba-pandita Sri-dlpomkara- 
jnana. * . • • ' 

32. Vairocana^yamSri-upayika-nama 

, rG xVtii 17. K 67/2802/70-1-2. Tibetan sub-title : Vairocana- 
yamdri’abfnsamaya-nama. About 14 lines. 

a. up5dhyaya pandita Sri-dipamkara of India (IT Diparn- 
kara-jnana). l. yogi Prajnalrijnanaklrti. 

Colophon K : written by Indian upadhyaya famed as 
pandita (rakhas-par-grags-pa) Dipaipkara ; translated by yogi 
Prajriasrijhanakiftt himself. 

33. ^arana-gamana-desana 

mDo xxxi 16; xxxiii 14. K. 103/5350/49-3-4 ; 103/5391. 
About 25i lines. 

a. guru bodhisattva Dipamkara-sri-jnana (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM 
Atila). t. not mentioned. 

Colophon K : written by guru bodhisattva Dipamkara- 
sri-jnana, 

34. Sri-ganapati-santi’sMhana 

rG Ixxxiii 51. K 86/4986/21 1-2-5. About 20 lines, 
a. Jo-bo (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM Atisa, sakya-bhiksu Dipam- 
kara-lri-jnana). t. not mentioned ; upadesa to *Brom-ston-pa. 

Colophon K : written by Jo-bo according to stddhi-sadfiana 
(rG Ixix 148 ? ). He gave it to 'Brom-ston and ’Brom-ston 
gave it to sPyan-sfia. 

35. ^rhsahaja^santrara.,. (Title incomplete) 
rGxiii21. not found in K. 

a. Dipamkara. t. lo-ts5«ba of Nag-tsho, lakya-bhiksu 
layalila. 
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24. Mudgara-krodha-yamari-sadbana-nama 

■■ rGxliu28. K 67/2813/74-4-1. About lU lines. 

a. upadbyaya Dipamkara of India (IT Dipainkara-jnana) 
t. IT yogi PrajDasrljnaoaklrli. 

Colophon K : written by Indian upadbyaya DIpamkara. 

25. Ratna-samhhara-yamari’Sadhana-nama 

iG xliii 18. K 67/2803/70-2-8. About 14 lines, 
a. upadbyaya pandita Srl-dlparnkara of India (IT Dlpaip* 
kara-jnana) t. yogi Prajnasrljnanaklrti. 

Colophon K : written by maha-ac5rya Sri-dlpajnkara ; 
translated by yogi Prajnasrljnanaklrti himself. 

26. Jiatnalamkara-siddhi 

' tG 3civ 7?, K 52/2302/281-4-5. About 28 lines. 

a. mahi-pandita Dlpamkara-lrl-jnaoa (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM 
AtUa). t. not mentioned. 

Colophon K‘: written by mabS-pandita Dlpamkara-lrl- 
jSina. 

27. Vajra-gltlsukharddha-sadhana-nama 

xG xliii 23. K 67/2808/72-1-4. About 12 lines. 

a. IT Diparokara-juana. t. IT yogi PrajHSsrijHanaklrtl. 

Colophon K : mentions neither author nor translator. 

28. Vajra-carcika-sadhana-nama 

. rGxim2I. K 67/2806/71-3-2. About 13 lines. - 

a. upadbyaya pandita Srl-dlpamkara oflndia (IT Dlpaip* 
kara-jnana). t. yogi PrajDasrijnaoaklrti. 

Colophon K ; written by acarya mabS-pandita Dipafflkara 
and yogi Prajuasrijoanaklrii himself. 

29. Vajra-fiksna-yamari’sddhana-nama 
rGxliiiTO. K 67/2805/71-1-4. About 13 lines. 

a. upadbyaya pandita Srl-dipamkara of India (IT Dipaip" 
kara-jnana). t. yogi PrajnalrijDanakirti)* 

Colophon K : written by maba-Scarya DIpamkara ; tran- 
slated by yogi Prajnasrijnaoakirti himself. 

^^79, VaJra-daka-yogM-sadhanonama 
'‘■IrG xUit 22. K 67/2807/71-4-7 (Sanskrit title : Vajra- 
^-^ini...). About mines. 
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1. Abhisamaya-ahmkara-nama-projnoparamita-upadeh - sastra- 
vrtti-durbodha-aloka'nama-tika. 
mDo vii 3. K 91/5192/1-1-7. About 2044 lines, 
a. acarya Dharmaklrti-srl of Suvarnadvlpa. The work was 
composed during the reign of Deva-sri-varma-r5ja, Cudamani, 
alias, Cud5rnanimandapa, in Malayagiri in Vijayanagara of 
Suvarnadvlpa. t. upadhyaya pandita Dipamkara-sri-jnana of 
India and the grand lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Ralnabbadra. 

Colophon K : written by Dbarmakirti on the request of 
king Sri-cud2manivarraa during the tenth year of the reign of 
Srl-cfidimanivarma at Vijayanagara of Suvarnadvipar The 
work was completed on the second day of middle-spring month. 
Durbodha’aloka’nama ends. Translated and revised by Indian 
upadhyaya Dipamkara-sri-jnana and the translator the great 
lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Ratnabhadra. (Tibetan sub-title : by acarya 
Dharroaklrti of Suvarnadvlpa). 

2. Asta-sata^sadliana 

rG Ixxi 362. K 81/4488/65-2-3. About 237 lines, 
a. maha-ac5rya Candragomin. t. upadhyaya Dipaipkara- 
£rl-jnana of India and lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Jayallla. 

Colophon K : written by maha-aeSrya Candragomin ; 
translated by Indian acarya Dlpamkara-lrl-jnana and lo-tsu-ba 
Jayailla. And again revised by Indian pandita Dana^rl and 
Tibetan lo-tsa-ba Matiklrti. 

3. Apaltl^de^anU^vldld 

mDo xxxii 11. K 103/536S/176-3-4. About 241 lines, 
a. sarvastivadl pandita Deval5nti. t. upadhySya Dlpain- 
kara-Irl-jHana of India (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM AlUa) .and lo-ts5-ba 
bhiksu JayaClIa. 
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36. ^ri-hayagriTa'Sadhana 

iG Ixix 119.^ K 79/3882/263-5-4, About 15 lines, 
a. acarj'a Stl-dipamVara-jnana (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM Atisa. 
t. not mentioned. 

Colophon K s written by njaha-acarya Sri-dipanikara-jnaoa. 

37. Sunipuna-mahadeva-righna-rajo-sadhana'nama 
rGIxxriii46. K 86/4981/209-3-1. About 9 lines, 
a. Dlpamkara. t. not mentioned. 

Colophon K. : written by a^rya Dipamkara. 

38. Homa-ridhi 

rGIxm32. K 77/3483/63-3-4. About 11 J lines, 
a. Dipa^ara-sri-jnana (IT Jo-bo-ije ; IM Atisa). t. not 
mentioned. 

Colophon K : written by Dlpamkara-srl-jnSna. 

Note : This text is difTerent from the one bearing tbc same 
title and mentioned in the previoos section. 
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Colophon K : written by acarya Asanga ; translated by 
raaha Jo*bo and dGe-bses-ston-pa ; later revised by maha- 
pandita Buddhasrl and gNubs lo*tsa*ba. 

8. Arya-sadaksara-sadhana 

rG Ixvlii 160. K 79/3674/137-1-2- About 15 lines, 
a. maha-acarya Pujavajra. t. maha-upadhyaya Dipainkara- 
5ri-jnana of India (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM Alisa) and lo-tsa-ba 
bhiksu Sakyamati. 

Colophon K : written by maha-acarya Pujavajra; translated 
by maha-upadhaya DlparnVara-sil-inana of India and lo-tsa-ba 
bhiksu Sakyamati. 

9. Arya-sahasrabhuja-avalokitehara-sodhana 

: rG Uviii 40. K 79/3555/97-4-8. About 148 lines. 

a. acarya arya NSgarjuna. t. upadhySya maha-pandita 
Dlpamkara-^rl-jn&na of India and lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Ratna- 
bhadra. 

Colophon K : written by arya acSrya niabatn3aN3g6rjuna... 
translated by Indian dcarya maba-pandita Dipaxpkara-£ri-jBaoa 
and lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Ratnabhadra. The maha-purusa Atlla 
gave this to deva-guru Bodhiprabha, ’Brom-ston-pa and yogi 
Pfojnavajra ; ’Brom-ston-pa gave it to Bya-yul-pa. It is said 
that this is the deepest sadhana of (all) the sadhanas of the 
latnbudvlpa. Jo-bo stayed in Tibet for 14 years and he died 
at the age of seventy-scvcn(7). sTon-pa (’Brom) was his 
student for 13 years ; Yogi and Aranyako were for nine years. 
Yogi PrajuSvaJra, Phyag-pa-kbri-mchog and Phyog-dar-ston-pa 
were his students for 5 years each. dGc-bles-gsan-phu-ba was 
his student for 10 years. 

10, Arya’acah-sad/iana-nama 

rG Ixix 120. K 79/3883/264-2-4. About 56 lines. 

0 , roaitra-pada DharmaUrti, the guru of Suvarnadvlpa. 
t. ficirya Dlpamkara-^il-JHana (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM Atlsa). 

Colophon K : W'riltcn by guru Suvarnadvlpl ; acJrya 
Dlpaipkara-irl-jBana translated it himself and gave it to bbiLsu 
Uvaradhvaja. 
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Colophon K : wnllcn by pandita DnaSinti ; translated 
and revised by Indian icarya Dipamlara-Sri-jnana and Tibetan 
Jo-tsa-ba bhiVsu Jayasila. 

4 Arya-tara^eihstolM-mukltka mola^nama 

rO Ixmii 40. K 86/4869/123-4-6. About 43 lines, 
a raaha acarya Candragomin. t. upSdhyaya Dipatnhara 
sri jnana of India (IT Jo-bo rje ; IM Atisa) and Io-ts4-ba 
bhiksu Jayasila of Nag-tsho. Place of translation : Vikrama- 
sila vjhSra. 

Colophon K : This necklace of mani (meant to enlighten) 
those poets who are ignorant of the TSrS-panca-vidyS Written 
by maha acarya Candragomin or ‘ Immortal Moon” ('Cbi med* 
2la»ba) Translated and revised by D»painkara*lri-j^Sna and 
the Tibetan lo-tsa-ba Jayasila of Nag*tsho at the temple of 
Vikramaiila. 

5 . [Arydl'nMSmbara’dhata-vaJropamA.oipO'nUnia-dh&ron'l’ll^^ ^ 

rG hvi 6. K78/3500/124-5-7 About 108 lines. 

a Scarya Nagarjuna. I tipadbyaya DipamVara-sM-jtlSoa 
of India (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM Atlla) and lo-tta-ba Viryasimba 
of rOya (IT Jayaiila of Nag-tsho.) Place of translation 
Nalanda 

Colophon K * written by acarya Nagarjuna and translate 
by Indian pandita Dlpamkara-sil jnaoa and Tibetan lo-tsa-ba 
Viryasiinha of iGya at the corridor of Sri Nalanda. • 

6 . y4rjfl prajna-pafamtta-upadfsa nama 

- iG Ixiit 15. Knii4<f6l3]-Z4 About 7 lines. 

a. Sri Kampala t. upadhyaya Dlpamkara-lil-jof^^ ° 
India (IT Jo-bo-rje , IM Alisa) and lo-tsa-ba bbiksu Sobba- 
mati - ' 

Colophon K written by Sri Kambala , (translated and) 
revised by Indian upadbyaya Dipamkara sri-jhana and Tibetan 
lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Subhamati . - - 

7. Arya maitreya sadhana 

rGlxxi.345. K 81/4471/61-1-2 About 18 lines, 
a acarya Asanga. t. the grand arya bhiksu Alisa and 
probably 'Brom-ston pa or Jayakara. 
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14 . Eka-nra-sadhana-natna 

rGxitiU. K 51/218I/254-5-I. About 15 lines. ! 

a. maha-acarya Dombi Heruka. f. arya Dipaipkara (IT 
Jo-bo-rje ; IM Alisa) and lo-tsa-ba Jayasila of Nag-tsho. 

Colophon K : written by acarya Dombj Heruka ; translated 
by prabhu Dipainkara and Jayasila of Nag-tsho. 

15 . Kalasa-sadhana-nama 

rG Ixviii 187. K 79/3701/151-3-6. About 6 lines, 
a. acarya Suvagisvaraklrtl t. IT pandita Dipamkara- ^rl- 
jnana of India (Jo-bo-rje) (IM Alisa) and lo-tsa-ba Viryasimha 
of rGya. * ^ 

Colophon K : written by acarya Suvagisvaraklrtl. 

16 . Kuhka-mata-tattva^nirnaya-ndma 

rG xiv 35. K 52/2265/207-4-6. About 106 lines, 
a. Oddiyanastddha (probably sikya bbiksu Indrabhuti). 
t. maha-up^dbyaya Dipamkara of India (IT Dipainkara-irl- 
jHana). 

Colophon K : written by Siddha of OddiySna ; translated 
by Indian mabd-acarya Dipamkara-sri-jnana. 

17 . Krsna-yamdri-cakra’tiama 

iGlxxxill. K 86/4798/2-2-4. About 58 lines, 
a. acarya Lalitavajra. t, pandita Dipamkara and Jo-tsa-ba 
Vajraklrti. 

Colophon K : does not mention author or translator. 

18. Krsna-yamari-cakroddyofa 

rG Ixkxi 10. K 86/4797/I-I-8. About 441 lines. ' 
a. paindapalika Duddba-irl-jilana. t. pandita Dipamkara- 
£rl-jnana of India and lo-tsd-ba Jayasila. 

Colophon K : author bbiksu Duddha^njndna, translated by 
Indian pandita Dipamkara-^rl-judna and lo-tsa-ba Jayasila. 
Later on rcsiscd by bluksu Vojraklrti. 

19 . Krsmi'yamari-shdham 

rG xhii 10. K 67/2795/62-4-8. About 140 lines, 
a. paindapdtika bhiksu Kamalaraksita. t. upadhyflya mabd- 
pandita Dipamkara-Stl-juSna of India (IT Jo-bo-rje; IM Atifa) 
and lo-tsd'ba bhiksu Jayasila of Nag-tsbo. 
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11 . Aoa’aralo^ltesrara-khajarrana-sSdJiana 

■ iG Uviii 159, K 79/3673/136-3-8. About 17! I'n”- 

a. not mentioned, t. nrSdh>S}a Dipamlara-Sn-jilJna ot 
India and lo-tia-ba bhikso iskyamati. 

Colopbon K : translated by Indian up5dbj5)a DIpaitika'f 
£tl-jri5na and lo-tsS-ba bhiksu Sikyatnati. 

11 . Ar) a-cstabhay a-tfata-raTna-iarD-sSdhafa 

tGl™ 370. K 8t/d494;74.1-l (under the title -ioo-ldra- 
ostO'bhaxa^trBta’ndma-sadhana) .About 3S line*. 

a. roah5-5c5o2 Candfagomin. !. upidhjaja 
{ri-jnina of India (IT lo-bo-rje ; IM Alisa) and lo-ts5-ba 
Jajailla of Nag-lsho. 

Colophon K; wfillen by mabi-Scio® Candrapomin , 
translated by Indian S^rya Dipamkara-ln*jnina and Tibetan 
lo-U2*ba Jayadla. Again, revised by Indian ScSrj'a bodbi* 
sattva DSoairt and Tibetan lo*ts5*ba MaiiksrtI of Mala. 

13 . Ar)a’asta-s3kairlkti‘praJtl3p3ramIlS't}iikb}(if:o-ahkIsvna)(i’ 

e!amkdfa’3loka‘n5rna 

mDovi. K 90/51S9/63-1-I. About 6,736 lines, 
a. mahS-pandiia SeSrya llaribhadra. I. originally translate 
by upidhySya SubhSsita of India and grand lo-ti3-ba bhilsu 
Ratoabhadra (958-1055 A.D.) by order of the Tibetan 
ijkya bhiksu Senaprabha (’Od-lde), the brother of Bodhiprabha 
and Ssntiprabha. Later translated by upSdh>a>a pandita 
Dipamkara-sri-jaina (981-1054 A.D.) of India and Io-t‘3-ba 
bhiksu Ratnabhadra. The correction was done on the basis o 
the original that came from Magadha. (Others also translate 
it still later). [Cordier’s date of At1£a*s birth is untenable.] 
Colophon K: written by mabS-pandila acirja 
bbadra. Translated by the Indian up5dh>5ya SubhSsita an 
the great lo-tsS*ba bhiksu Ratnabhadra. Again, translated an 
revised by Indian upldhyaya roahS-pandila Diparnkara- n 
jhSna and the great lo-isa-ba bhiksu Ratnabhadra, comparing 
with the book of Magadha. Later on (translated by) ma 
pandita Dhuapala, who was decorated with two lacs of sSstra s 
and bhiksu Dhimatprajiia. 
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24. Citta-ratna-visodhana-nama 

rG Ixxxiv 16. K 87/5028/88-4-2. About 105 Hues, 
a. rSja Indraputi (Indrabhuti)- t- upadhyaya Dlpatnkara- 
srl-jnana of India and lo-tsa-ba Master of Kbti (Khu-ston) 
dlSTos-grub (Siddha). 

Colophon K ; written by raja Indrabhuti ; translated by 
Indian upadhyaya Dlpamkara-sri-jHana and Tibetan lo-tsa-ba 
Siddha, sTon of Khu. 

25. Tattva-pradipa-nama 

rGlxviUlSS. K 79/37Q2/I51-4-4. About 10 lines, 
a. acarya Suvaglsvaraklrti. t. IT Jo-bo-rje (IM Atl^a) and 
lo-lsa-ba Vlryasimha of rGya. 

Colophon K *. written by acarya Suvaglsvarakirti. 

26. Tattva-siddhl-naina-prakarana 

rGlxxn4, K 81/4531/119-3-5. About 228 lines, 
a, 5carya Santiraksita. t. upSdhySya Dlpamkara-^rl-jnana 
oflndia (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM Atlla) and lo-ts5-ba bhiksu Ratna- 
bhadra. 

Colophon K ; written by acarya i^antiraksita, translated 
and revised by Indian acarya Dlpamkara-sri-jhana and lo-ts5- 
ba bhiksu Ratnabhadra. 

27. Tri~ratna‘tara~5totra 

rGxxvil4 K 59;2567/72-5-8. About 4 lines, 
a. not mentioned, t. upadhyaya Dlpamkara-sri-jhana of 
India and lo-tsa-ba Jaya^ila of Nag-tsho. Place of translation : 
Vikramaslla vihara. 

Colophon K : translated and revised by Indian upa- 
dhyaya Dlpamkara-lrl-jhana and Tibetan lo-tsa-ba Jayaslla of 
Nag-tsho at the Vikramallla temple. 

28. Tri’^arana'{gamana)~saptati 

mDo xxxii 9 ; xxxiii 101. K I03/5366/I74-4-7 ; 103/5478. 
About 16 lines. 

a. hcSrv'a CandraUrli. t. up5dh>5ya maha-pandila Dlpam- 
kara-irl-jhXna of Indm (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM Atlsa) and Io*ts5-ba 
bhiksu Ratnabhadra. 

Colophon K : written by icirya Candraklrlt ; translated 
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Colophon K • collected by bhiksu Kamalarals.ta ; trane- 

laled and revised by Indian opSdbyaya maha-pandita Diparo- 

kara-srt'jnana and lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Jayasila 

20, Ganapati guhya-sUdhana'nama 

rGlxxii33. K 81/4560/223-3-4 About 231 lines. 
a. Amogbavajra. t. up3dh>5ya Dlpamkara-sn-jnana ( 
Jo-bo-rje ; IM Atila) and lo-lsi-ba Jayasila of Nag-lsho 

Colophon K : written by ^ri stddha Amogbavajra ; trans- 
lated by pandtta Dipamkara Ifl-jnana and lo-ts5-ba Jajasila 
of Nag-tsho. This, along with Ganapaihvohya’SSdhana . etc. 
arc received by me (?) from guru Dharmafri-bbadra 

21. Cakra-ndma 

rG Iwxi 13. K 86/4800/4-1-5. About 25 lines. 

8. maba-Scarya I.alitavajra. t. pandita upadbyaya Dipatp' 
kara of India and lo-tsl-ba VajraVIrti. 

Colophon K : It IS from the ^ata-sSbasrika-taotra of mabS- 
SeSrya Lalitavajra ; translated by Indian pandita upSdbySja 
Dipamkara and Tibetan lo-tsa-ba Vajrakirti. 

22. Cakra-upadesa-nama 

rGlxvml82. K 79/3696/150-1-1. About 12 lines, 
a. maba-acar>a Suvagilvarakirli t pandita Dipainkara- 
sri-jnana of India (IT Jo-bo-rjc ; IM Atlsa) and lo-tsa-ba 
Viryasiinba of rGya, 

Colophon K: Here ends the Cakra^upadeia by acarya Suva- 
gisvarakirti. Dipamkara, the profound pandita of sutra an 
tantra was invited by lo-lsS-ba Viryasimba of rGya, the learne 
among the grammanans of Tibet, with great effort and by 
spending a lot of gold and jewels, 

23. Catuh-maharaja baU-hama 

rG Ixxii 64. K 81/4590/262-5 1. About \A\ lines. 

a. not mentioned t. pandita Dipamkara-sri-jnana (IT Jo- 
bo-rje;lM Atisa) and probably lo tsa ba *3rom-stoo-p3 or 

Jayakara 

Colophon K : translated by pandita Dipainkara Iri-jnana 
and lo-tsa-ba dGe-bses-ston-pa 
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’ a. acarya-roahatma Nagaguna. t. upadbyaya Dlpamkara- 
sri-jnana of India lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Ratnabhadra. 

Colophon K : written by acarya mahatma Nagarjuna tran- 
slated and revised by Indian acarya Dlpamkara-sri-jnana and 
Tibetan lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Ratnabhadra^ . 

34. Nikaya-bheda-vibhangtt-vyakbyana 

mDo xc 12. K 127/5640/253-1-1. About 170 lines, 
a. acarya Bhavya. t. maha-pandila Dipamkara-sri-jnana 
of Bengal of Eastern India (IT Jo-bo*rje IM Atisa) and 
lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Jayasila. Place of translation*: vihara of 
Lhasa. • ■ • - ' ' . . 

Colophon K : written by acarya Bbavya ; translated and 
revised by achrya pandita called maba-pandita Dipamkara- 
Stl-jn5na of Bengal (Bamgal) and Tibetan lo-tsa-ba bhiksu 
Jayalila at Lhasa temple on the request of bbiksu Legs-pa*i- 
^es-rab. 

Note: unlike Bhamgal, which is the most frequently found 
Tibetan transliteration of the word for Bengal, we have in this 
colophon the clearly written word Bamgal . . 

35. Nidana-pudgala'Samgraha-karika 

mDo xc 5. K 127/5633/210-2-4. About 126 lines, 
a. pandita vinayadhara sakya-bhiksu Balasrlbbadra. 
t. upadbyaya Dlpamkara-sri-jnana of India and lo-tsa-ba lakya- 
bbiksu Kumara^Tfa. Place of translation : Tho-lin vihara. 

■ Colophon K : written by pandita vinayadhara ^akya-bhiksu 
Balalribbadra of north Kashmir ; translated and revised by 
Indian upadbyaya Dipamkaro-sti-jnana and lo-tsa-ba sakya- 
bhiksu Kumaravara (gShon-nu-mchog) at Tho-lin temple. 

36. Nllanibara-dJtara’Vajrapani-sadbana’numa 

rG. Ixviii 181. K 79/3695/149-2-5. About 28 lines. 

^ a. maha-aciirya Suvaglsvaraklrti. t. pandita Dlpamkara- 
4ri-jnana of India (IT Jo-bo-rjc ; IM Atlla) and lo-tsa-ba 
Vlryasirnha of rGya. 

Colophon K : written by acarya SuvSglsvaraklrti. 

37, NVUmbora^vpaslddhi^namo 
■ rGlxNiii 174. - K79/36S8/144-3-1. About 14 lines. 
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and revised by Indian Scarya maba-pandita Dipainltara-sri- 
jnSoa and lo*tsa*ba bbiksu Ratoabbadrae 

29. Tri-samaya-vyuha-raja-htaksara-sadhana 
' rGUxxviU. K 87/5104/229-1-7. About 30 lines. 

a.niaha-acar>aKeladbaraDandl. t. upadbyaya Dipatnkara- 

sti-jnana of India (IT Sri-jSana) and lo-tsa-ba Subhamati. ^ _ 
Colopbon K : written by maha-acarya Kcladbaranandi , 
translated by Indian aeSrya Dipaipkara-srl-jtiana and Tibetan 
lo-tsa-ba Subbamati. Revised and compared with the old 
translation and also with the text to Indian script. 

30. Trl'skandha-sadhana^nama 

mDo xxxvii 11. K 105/5509/153-2-7. About 18 lines, 
a. acarya Krsnapada (IT Krsna ; IM Kala). t. maha- 
upadhySya Diparnkara-lrl-yriana of India (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM 
AtUa) and lo-tsl-ba bbiksu Jayaitla. 

Colophon K: written by Indian ficarya translated 

by Indian mah5-upSdhy4ya D1pamkara-lrl*jBlna and lo-tsS-ba 
Jayaiila. 

31. Daia-tattva 

iGxxill. K 56/2358/98-5-6. About 77 lines, 
a. acarya Dombi-pada (IT Dombi Hcruka). t. upadhySya 
§r1-dlpainkara-jnana of India (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM Alisa) an 
lo-tsa-ba bbiksu Subbamati. 

Colophon K : written by acarya Dombi-pa ; translated an 
revised by Indian upadbyaya Sri-dipamkara-jSanaand lo-tsa-ba 
bbiksu Subbamati. 

32. Nava-Kumkuma-stava 

rG Ixvni 17. K. 79/3533/83-5-6. About 7J lines; ^ 
a. acarya Simhacala. t. up2dhy5ya Dlparnkara-srl-jn^D^ 
of India (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM Atl^) and lo-tsa-ba bbiksu Jayasila 
of Nag-tsho. 

Colophon K : written by acarya Acalasimba ; translate 
by Indian upadbyaya Dlpamkara-srl-jnana and lo-ts2-ba- bbiksu 
Jayasila. 

33. Nagesrara-raja-sadhana 

rGlxxi34l. K 81/4467/58-5-6. About 40 lines. 
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Dipamkara and Tibetan )o-!sa-ba Jayasila, (Tibetan sub-title : 
Badhisattva-caryavatara-pindartha of Dharmapala on the re- 
quest of Jo-bo). 

42, Bodhisattva’Caryavatara-saUrimsat-pindartha 

mDo xxvii 6. K 100/5280/233-4-2. About 67 lines, 
a. Dharmapala, the guru of Suvarnadvlpa. t. pandita 
Dipamkara (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM Alisa) and lo-tsa-ba Jayasila of 
Nag*tsho. 

Colophon K: written by guru Dharmapala of Suvarnadvlpa 
by the request of the respectful disciples Kamalaraksita and 
Dipamkara. Translated and revised by pandita Dipamkara 
and lo-tsa-ba Jayallla. 

43. Bodhisattva-bhumi-vrtti 

mDolivS, K 112/5545/M-3. About SSllines. 
a. acarya Gunaprabba, the guru of raja Harsavardbaoa 
Slladitya of Thanelvara. t. upadbyaya Dlpamkara-Irl-jSana 
of India (IT Jo-bo*rje ; IM Atisa) and lo-tsa-ba bhlksu Jayeiila 
of Nag-tsho. 

Colophon K : written by acarya Gunaprabba ; translated 
and revised by Indian upadhyaya Dlpamkara-srl-jnana and 
lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Jayasila. The Indian original (work) was not 
legible. So the translation is incomplete. There are still 
about 7 6am-po-s. 

Note : bara-po : “that which has been gathered together, 
what is put or grouped into one ; and, hence, frequently a 
section or subdivision of a book, a number of chapters taken 
together ; a senes of pages ; a set of iloka-s.*’ D-TED 866. 

metrical compositions it is said to comprize a number of 
300 verses.” J-TED 366, 

44. BhaUUraka'aryQ‘ckadasa'mukha’a\aJokit€SYarasya-sadhana 
rGlxviii42. K 79/3557/102-1-6. About 30 lines, 
a. bhiksunl Laksml (IM Laksmlnkaru). t. upadhyaya 
Dlpamkara-lri-jiiiina of India and lo-tsa-ba Ratnabhadra. 
Colophon K : written by bhik^uni Eaksml ; translated by 


61 
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a. acarja Nagarjuna. t pandita Dipamkara-Sti-jnSna of 
India (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM Atisa) and lo-lsa-ba Viryasimha o 

Colophon K : wnltcn by acarya Nagarjuna and translated 
by Indian pandita Diparnkata-sri-jnana and Tibetan lo-tsa- a 
Vlryasimba of rGya. 

38. Fanca-skandha-prakarano 

mDoMivS. K 99/5267/U1-6. About 511 lines. ^ 
a. raahi*acarya Caudraklrti. t. upadhyaya Dipamkara 
£ri*jaana of India (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM Atisa) and lo-tsa-ba 
bhiksu Jayasila of Nag-tsho. Place of translation : Tsbans*pa 
’byun-gnas. 

Colopbon K : written by acarya Candrakirti; translated an 
revised by Indian upadhyaya Dipajnkara*£ri-j5ana and lo-tsa- 
ba bhiksu Jayailla at Brahmakara temple on the request of 
itl-deva**bbaltaraka BodhirSja (DbirSja?) and the Sangba 
ID the Pig year. 

39. Prath) asamutpada-drarya^raksS 

rG Uviii 195. K 79/3709/I55-3*-8. About 8 lines, 
a. not mentioned, t. IT Jo-bo-rje (IM Atisa) and Virya» 
simba of iGya. 

No Colophon in K. 

40. Prayascitta-amrjQ 

rG Ixviii 175. K 79/3689/144-4-7. About 7 lines, 
a Srya NSgarjuna. t. IT Jo-bo-rje (IM Atisa) and lo-ts&'ba 
Viryasirnba of iGya. 

Colophon K : written by acitrya Nagarjuna. 

41. Bodhlsatira-caryavaiara-pindartba 

mDoxxvii7 K 100/5281/235-2-5. About 26i lines, 
a. DbarmapSla, the guru of Suvarnadvipa. Text expounded 
at the request of his disciples Kamalaraksita and Dipamkara- 
iri-jnSna. t. Up5dhy4ya Dipamkara of India (IT Jo-bo-rjc , 
IM Atila) and lo-tsa^ba Jayasila. 

Colophon K : written by guru Dharroap51a of Suvarnadvipa 
on the request of the lespwtful students Kamalaraksita 
and Dipamkara-CcI— jnioa ; translated by Indian upSdbyfiyfl 
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Colophon K : written by maha-pandita Bhavya according 
to the words {work ?) of acarya arya Nagarjuna. Later on 
Viryasimha and Jayasila of Nag-tsho translated it by revising 
again and again at the Somapuri temple under the oral commu* 
nication (?) of maha-pandita Dipamkara-srl-jnana to guru 
bhattaraka Tamradvip! upasaka Natfaa. 

Note : some of the words in Colophon K are of doubtful 
meaning. 

48. Madhyamaka-brdaya-karika 

mDoxixl. K 96/5255/1-1-1. About 670 lines. - 

a. maha-acarya Bhavya. t. upadbyaya Dlpamkara-sri-jnana 
of India (IT Jo-bo*rje; IM AlKa) and lo-tsa-ba bbiksu Jayasila. 

Colophon K : written by maha-acarya Bhavya ; translated 
and revised by Indian upadbyaya Dipamkara-lri-jnana and 
lo-tsa-ba bbiksu Jayasila at Lhasa temple. 

49. Madhyamaka-hrdaya^vrttHarkaJvalS 

mDo xix 2. K 96/5256/19-4-7. About 5,385 lines, 
a. ac4rya Bhavya (BbSvaviveka). t. upadbyaya Dlpamkara- 
^ti-jnana of India (IT Jo-bo-ije ; IM Atlla) and lo-ts^-ba 
Jayalila. 

Colophon K : written by acarya Bhavya ; translated by 
both(?) pandita bhattaraka Prajnaprabbasa. Indian upadbyaya 
Dipamkara-srl-jnana and lo-lsa-ba bbiksu Jayasila translated 
and revised it at Rasa (ancient name of Lhasa) temple. 

• Note : BAi. 311 : “In the Tarkajvala^ translated by Nag- 

tsho, it is stated that the text has been translated by the two 

Nag-tsho and mkhas-btsun Scs-rab-*od who revised the yoga- 
carya-lalhala,“ BA, i. 324 ; “He ( r^Tog-legs-pa’j-ses-rab ) 
then requested the Master and the lo-tsa-ba (Nag-tsho) to 
translate the Tarkajv3!a, The Master agreed and Nag-tsho 
prepared a complete translation at Lhasa.** 

50. Madhyamaka-artha~samsraha 

mDo xi.x 4. K. 96/5258/154-3-5. About 19 lines, 
a. Bhavaviveka. t. Jayalila. IT Jo-bo-rje and lo-lsa-ba 
Ja'yaiila ;IM Alisa and lo-tsS-ba Jayasila. 

Colophon K: written by uc5r>'a Bhavya; translated by 
bbiksu Jayafila. 
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Indian upadhyaya Dipamkara srI jnana and lo tsa ba Ralna- 
bhadra 

45 Bhiksu xarsagra prccha 

mDoxc 21 K 127/5649/309-1-1 About 104 lines^_ 

a not mentioned t upSdhyaya Dipamkara sii jnana o 

India lo ts5 ba bbiksu Jayatila ....s,,. 

Colophon K translated and revised by Indian upadhy y 
Dipamhara sn jhana and lo tsa ba bhiksu Jayasila at e 


Lhasa temple . 

Note Obermiller (Bu ston Intro 4) attributes the worK to 
Padmakaraghosa But Gos lo tsa ba (BA i 30) the Bhi s 
rarsagra prccha, composed by the acarya Padmasambhava an 
translated (into Tibetan) by Dipamkara sii jnana and Nag 
tsho ’’ Cf Roench BA i 30n “According to Tibetan 
scholars the author of the above text (i e Bhiksu varsSgra- 
preeha) has been the founder of Buddhism in Tibet, accor ing 
to others he was another person bearing the same name 
the old indexes of the bsTan *gyur this text and the srSmanera^ 
rarsagra prccha are the only two texts in the Sutra c as 
ascribed to Padmasambhava 


46 Madhyamaka bhramaghata noma 

mDo xvui 5 K 95/5250/142 5-4 About 42 lines ^ _ 

a maha acarya Aryadeva I upadbyaya Dipaokara sn 
3 nanaofIndia(ITJobotjc, TM Atiia) and lo tsa ba bhiks 
Jayasila of Nag tsho 

Colophon K written by inaha aeSrya Aryadeva , 
slated and revised by Indian upSdhyaya Dipamkara sn jnana 
and lo tsa ba bhiksu Jayasila on the request of king Su 
carya of Jambudvipa at Nalanda temple I have hear * 
this 

47 Madhyamaka ratna pradipa nama 

mDoxvm9 K 95/5254/262-4 6 About 627 lines 
a acarya maha pandita Bhavya (Bh5vaviveka) 
pandita Dipamkara In jnana (IT Jo bo ije , IM Atisa 
lo tsa ba Virjasimha of rGya, Jayasila of Nag tsho, etc 
of translation Somapun vibara 
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a. acarya Vagisvaraklrti., t. pandita DIpainkara*sn-jnana 
and lO’tsa-ba bhiksu Ratnabhadra. 

Colophon R : written by acarya Vagisvarakirti. 

56 . Mrtyu-vancana-pindartba . • ‘ 

rGlxxxi20. K 86/4807/19-5-7. About 50 lines. 

a. IT same as above, t, JM same as above. 

Colophon K ; no colophon. 

57 . AfeghaloJca-ganapati^sadhana-nama 

tG Ixxii 35. K 81/4562/224-2-5. About 15 lines, 
a. acarya brahmana Ratnavajra. t. pandita Dlpamkara- 
srl-jnana and lo-tsa-ba Jayasila of Nag-tsho. 

Colophon K : written by acarya brahmana Ratnavajra ? 
translated by Indian pandita Dlpamkara-srl-jnana and lo-tsa-ba 
Jayasila of Nag-tsho. 

58 . Yamari-sadhana 

rG xliii 40 ; Ixxxvi 56. K 67/2824/85-5-5 ; 87/5146. About 
22 lines. 

a. Scirya Sugatigarbha. t. upadhySya Dipamkara-lri- 
jnana of India and lo-tsS-ba bhiksu Ratnabhadra. 

Colophon K : written by acarya Sugatigarbha and translated 
by Indian upadhyaya Dipaipkara-srl-jnano and lo-tsa-ba 
bhiksu Ratnabhadra. 

59 , Yaman-sadhana 

fG Ixix 113. K 79/3876/260-2-5. About 15? lines, 
a. not mentioned, t. upadhyaya Dipamkara-Sri-jnana (IT 
Jo-bo-rje ; IM Atila) and lo-lsa-ba bhiksu Jayasila of Nag-lsbo. 

Colophon K : Thus ends Samgraha-sMhana'Upaya as said 
.in Arya~kxsna-yamari.tantra... Translated and revised by 
Indian upadhyaya Dlpamkaro-lrl-juana and lo-tsa-ba bhiksu 
Jaya^la. 

Note : This text is different from the above. 

60. VaJradhara-vqJrapSni-karmasadhanO’nama 

- rG Ixxxii 20. K 86/4849/110-4.1. About 29 lines. 

a. yogi V1r>asr1. t. upSdhyaya D1pamkara-lri-jTi5na of 
India and lo*t$a.b.i bhiksu Ratnabhadra. 

Colophon K : written, by yogi VIryaSrI ; translated and 
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Dlpamkara translator only 


51 Maha yaksa-senapati yajrapani-nama sadhana 

rG Ixvjii 178 , IxvMi 180 K 79/3692/145-2 6 ; 


79/3694 


About 59 lines. , , . 

a maha acarya Sutagisvarallfti l.panditaDip^amkara-sn- 
jnana oflndia aT Jo bo rjc ; IM Alisa) and lo-tsa-ba Virya- 

stmha of rGya , 

Colophon K written by maha-acarya^ Suvagisvarakmi , 
translated and revised by Indian pandita Dlparnkara-srl jnana 
and lo-tsa ba Viryasimba of rGya 
52. Mahayana-samzraha bhasya 

mDolvi3 K 112/5551/272-5-2 About 1.458 Imcs^ ^ 

a acarya Vasubandbu t. upadhyaya Dipamkara-sri jnaoa 

of India (IT Jo-bo rje , IM Atisa) and lo-tsa-ba bbiksu 
JayaHla. 

Colophon K wntten by a<»rya Vasuvandbu ; translated 
and revised by Indian upadbyaya Dlpamkara in jnSoa an 
lo-lsl ba bhikso Jayalila m the temple of dPe-dkar-gbn at 
iSam yas, the nirabboga-stbSna Its length is 2,180 |loka*s an 
8 bam po-s 

53 Mrty'U yancana-upadesa 

rGxxvieS K 59/2620/103-5-^ Abool 270 lines 
a acarya VagUvarakirti t upadbyaya Dipamkara-srt 
jnana of India and lo-tsa ba bhikso Ratnabbadra 

54 Mrtyu rancana upadesa 

rGlHuii21. K 86/4808/21-2-1. About 352 lines and 3 
folios of charts 

a acarya maha pandita i^gUvarakirti, under the inspira 
tiOD of Taradevl t upadbyaya Dlpamkara sti jnana of India 
and lo-tsa ba bbiksu Ratnabbadra 

Colophon K wntten by acarya mahS pandita Vaglsvara 

klrti, who received the blessings of Taradcvi , translated an 

revised by upadhyiya Sri-dlpamkara jnana and lo-tsa ba bbi o 
Ratnabbadra • 

Note This text IS different from the prciious one b-nnns 

the same title 

55 Mrtyu laneana pmdartha 

rGlixiil9 K 86;4S06;i9 2-2. About 29 lines 
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a. acarya Vaglsvarakirti. t. IT Jo-bo-rje and lo-tsa-ba 
Viryasimha of rGya. 

Colophon K : written by acarya Vagisyarakirti. (The 
Colophon does not mention the name of the text, though it is 
given in the index of K as Jnapakartlta^v(tii-pradipa). 

66. Siksa-5amuccaya’abJnsamaya'‘nama 

mDojcxxid; xxxiii 87. K 103/533S/I-3-I.. 103/5464. 

About 13 lines. 

a. Suvarnadvipa-raja srlmat Dharmapala (expounded this 
text to Kamala or Kamalaraksita and Dlpamkara or Dipam- 
kara-srl«jfiana). t. Sii-dipamkara*jnana (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM 
AlUa) and bhiksu Jayaslla. 

Colophon K ; translated by Sri-dlpamkara-jnSna and 
bhiksu Jayallla. The text was expounded by Suvarnadvlpa 
rdja srlmat Dharmapala to Kamala and Dlpamkara. 

67.. ^n-aJTlS-vinivarta-ganapati^sadhana’ndma 

rG Ixxit 36.- K 81/4563/224-4^. About 15 lines, 
a. maha-acarya Tndrabhutt. t. mahS-pandIta Dipamkara- 
sri-jiiSna (IT Jo-bo.rje ; IM Atlla) and lo-tsS-ba Viryasimha 
of rGya. Place of translation : Svayambhugartagiri (?) 

Colophon K : written by maha-acarya Indrabodhi and nicely 
translated by maha-pandita Dlpainkara-srl-juana and lo-tsS-ba 
Viryasimha at Yambukartari(l^. 

68 . ^ri‘Cakra-samvara-vistara’prabandha 
rGxiv.I4, k 52/2244/153-1-6. About 39 lines. 

a. acarya Bhuripada. t. Jo-bo-rje (IM AtUa) and lo-ts5-ba 
bhiksu Ratnabhadra. 

Colophon K ; written by acarya Bburi-pa and translated 
by Jo-bo-rje and lo-ts2-ba Ratnabhadra. 

69. ^r}-nVambara'dIiara'Vo)rapani'kaJpa’baU‘Y!dhi-nama 
rG Ixviii 183. K 79/3697/105^-5. About 26 lines. 

a. maha-actirya Suvaglivarakirti. t. IT Jo-bo-rje and lo- 
ts5-ba Viryasimha of rGya, 

Colophon K : written by mahi-ac&rya SuvSglsvaraklrti. 

70. irUvaJrapSnl-marana’karma-'Sambhara-samf’raho’nSma 
tG Uvlii 189. K 79/3703/151-5-6. About 25 lines. 
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fcvijcd by Indian upadhyaya pandila Dipamkara-si -J 
and lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Ratnabhadra. Copied out by Jo-bo 
disciple Siddbartha (Doc-grub). 

61. Vajra-pavitra‘karma‘sambhara 

iG Ixvui 176. K 79/3690/144-5-6. About 5 lines, 
a. bhatiaraka Nagarjuoa. t. IT Jo-bo-rjc (IM All a) an 
lo-lsa-ba Viryasimha of tGya. 

Colophon K : written by bhattaraka Nagarjuna. 

62. Vajrapam-sadhana-nama 


rGIxviiil94. K 79/3708/155-1-5. About 19 lines, 
a. mahacar>a Sraddbakaravarroan. t. lTJo-bo-rje( 
Alisa) and lo-tsa-ba Viryasimba of rGya. ^ 

Colophon K : written by maha-acSrya Sraddbakaravarman. 
63. Vojrapanhsadhanop3}ika-noma 

tG Ixvm i79; 184. K 79/3693/146-4-8; 79/3698. About 41i 
lines. 

a. maha-icafya SuvigUvarakirti. t. pandita Dipaipkaf®' 
irl-j32na of India (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM Atisa) and lo-ls&- a 
Viryasimba of rGya. 

Colophon K : written by icSrya SuvSgiivarakirti according 
to the Dharanhfika. Here ends Dharani’s3dhana’UpS}a-y 
Translated by Indian pandita Dipamkara-sri-jSana and lo-tsa 
ba Viryasirnha of rGya. 

64. Viveka-katha 

mDoxxxmSO; xciv 16. K 103/5427/242-4-7 ; 129/5671. 
About 51 hoes. , . 

a. maba-ac&rya Gopadatta. t. upadhyaya Dipamkara-sri 
jnana of India and lo tsa-ba bhiksu Subhaniati. [^civ 
mentions translator as upadhyaya Dipaipkara of India (It 

bo-rje ; IM Alisa) and lo-tsi-ba bhiksn Subbamati]. 

Colophon K ( 103/5427 ) ; Written by Bbupaladatta 
(Bhufibadatta ; Sa-'lsbo). Translated and revised^ by Indian 
acarya Dipamkara-sri-jnaoa and lo-lsa-ba bhiksu Subhamati. 
129/5671 : Translated by Indian acarya Dipamkara and lo- 
tsa-ba bhiksu Subbamati. 


65 Vyakhya-pradipa 

iG Uviii 185. K 79/3699/151-1-8. About Si but!. 
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Colophon K : written by acarya Sura ; translated and 
revised by Indian maha-acarya Dlpamkara^sri-jhana and maba 
lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Ratnabbadra. 

77. Scha-prakriya 

rGxll5. K 66/2750/1-1-1. About 211 lines. 

a. acarya maba-pandiia Sri Nandivajra. t. maba-pandita 
Sri-dlpamkara (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM Atisa) and Ratnakirti, lo-tsa- 
ba of Ba-ri. Place of translation : Tho-lin vibara. 

Colophon K : In length the text is 300 chanda-s and 1 
bam-po. Written by acarya maha-pandita Nandavajra ; trans- 
lated by Indian upadhyaya maha-pandita Dipamkara-sri-jnana 
and Tibetan lo-tsa-ba Ba-ri at the Tho-lin temple under the 
instructions of King IDe-btsan. 
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^^2 Dipamkara translator only 

■ a. acarya SuvagUvarakini. t. if Jo-bo-ijc and lo-lsa-ba 
■Viryasimba of rGya. 

Colophon K : written by acarya SuvagUvarakirti. 

71. SrhvaJrapani’Stotra 

xGlxvml99. K 79/3713/161-4-3* About 10 lines, 
a. acarya Viryacandra. t. Jo-bo-rje (IM Aiisa sakya-bbiksu 
Dipamkara-Sii'jnana) and lo-Ua-ba V5r>asimba of rGya. 

Colopbon K : written by acarya Viryacandra ; translated by 
Jo-bo-rje and Viryasimba of rGya. 

72. Sattvaradhana-stava 

bsTod 17. K 46/2017/36-4-8. About 17i lines. 

a. acarya Nagarjuna. t. upadbyaya roaha-pandita Dipain* 

kara-sri-jnana of India. (IT Jo-bo-rje ; IM Atisa) and lo-tsa-ba 
bhik§u Jayaiila (IM Stiajaya) of Nag-tsho. 

Colopbon K : Compiled by acarya NagSrjuna in ebanda. 
Translated and revised by Indian upadh>Sya mabS-pa?^**^ 
Dlparnkara-iri-JnSna and lo-tsa-ba bbiksu Jayaiila. 

73. SaptaAga'SSdhana 

fQ Uviii 177. K 79/3691/145-1-3. About lOJ lines. ^ ‘ 
a. 5c2rya arya NSgarjuua. l. IT Jo-bo-rje and lo-tsa-ba 
Viryasimba of rGya. 

Colophon K : written by acarya 2rya Nagarjuna. 

74. Samayamrta-khada-nama 

rG IxMi 12. K. 86/4799/3-4-6. About 14J lines, 
a. IT acarya Lalitavajra. i. IT pandila Dipamkara and 
lo-tsa-ba Vajrakirti. 

Colophon K mentions neither author nor translator. 

75. Siddhikrama 

iGlxviiil86. K 79/3700/151-3-1. About 5i lines, 
a. acarya Suvagilvaralirti. I. IT Jo-bo-rje and lo-tsa-ba 
Viryasimba of rGya. 

Colopbon K : written by icarya .Suvagisvarakirti. 

76. Supatha-desana-parikaiha 

mDoxciv20. K 129/5675/217-5-6. About 479 lines. 

a. acarya Sura. t. maba-upadhyaya Diparnkara-sri-joana 
of India (IT lo-bo-rje ; JM AlUa) and the grand lo-tsa-ha 
bbiksu Ratnabbadra. 
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executed by the order of sri deva-bhatlaraka Santiprabha and 
the king of Tibet dPal Iha-blsan-po Khri-bkra-sis-mna*-bdag- 
rtsc-lde-btsan, the son of ’Od-lde-btsan (c. 1050-1075 A.D ). 
Corrected by maha-pandita Dipamkara and lo-tsa-ba bbiksu 
Dharmakirti. 

Colophon K ; Tarkavidya-nama-adhyaya. Written by 
maha-acarya Dharmakirti , translated and revised by Indian 
maha-upadbyaya JuSoasribbadra and bbiksu Subfaamati on the 
request of dPal-lha-btsun-po Sbi-ba-’od (sri-devaguru Santi- 
prabha) and dPaMha-btsan-po Khn-bkra*sis-mna*-bdag rXse- 
Ide-btsan (i e. rTse-lde, son of *Od-lde). Again corrected by 
maba-pandita Dipamkara and lo-tsa-ba bbiksu Dharmakirti 
also 

4. Vajrayana-mtilapaitH'ika 

rGlxvml46. K 70/3314/1-1-1. About 687 lines 
a. acarya Manjusrikirtn t. Upadbairivajrainia and lo-tsa-ba 
bbiksu Viryasimha of rGya The translation was done at the 
city of Punsa (?) at the time of the arrival of Dipamkara at the 
Tiger Park at Myan-ro (f^an-ro). 

Colophon K : written by acarya Mahju^rlklrti • translated 
by Dipamkara at Myan-ro sTag-lsbal» on his way to Tibet. 
In the city of Punsa, acarya Upadbasrivajrasrila and lo-lsa- 
ba Viryasimha translated with great careful thinking and res- 
pect Then I, lo-tsa-ba Rataakxrti, went (o many Nepalese 
houses and compared it with many old commentaries and made 
It perfectly correct 
5. Vajrasattva-sadhana-nama 

rG xxxiii 18. K 62/2678/19-5-2, About 152 lines, 
a. &carya Candrakirti t. maha-pandila Tathagataraksita 
and lo-tsa-ba Kumirajvaia. Place of translation : Vikramalila 
vihira. Corrected : upSdbyaya mahH-pandita Dipamkara- 
raksita of India and lo-ls5 ba (Ratnakirli) of Ba-n of Khams 
origin. Correction executed at the Iri-anupama-nirabhoga 
Mh5ra. 

Colophon K : written by llcSrya Candrakirti. In length it is 
102 pada«s. Translated by mahs-pandita Talhagata-raksita 
and !o-tsa-ba Kumarajs21& of gTog-kya at In Vikrama^ila 
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Works in Ihe bsTan-g)ur connected liilh Dlpainkara 

in other ^ays 


1. Catuh-tattra 

rGlxxiv39. K 82/4705/186-5-7. About 56 lines 
a. Dombi-pa t Taranatha. after comparison of the tex 
with the commentary of Dipamkara ; executed by the reques 
of acarya Buddhagupta of India and pandita Nirvanasn 
Colophon mentions Naro-pa and Maitrl*pa. 

Colophon K written by Dombi pa Translated ^ ® 
upadesa of Indian acarya Buddhagupta under pandi * 
NirvSnasri according to the commentary of 
Previously it was called Aipa*vajrO‘Xah}a’sam%roha an t e 
descendant of Naro*pi commented on it VajrapSni 
bhuja called it Mah^ rajra-vHh^a’Somsraha It was studie 
the students of MaitrTpa also 
2, Tyadyantasya prakriya-padarohana’nama 

niDocxxxml. K 149/5897/19-M. About 1,222 lines, 
a. IM upadhyaya Nandaklrti t iakya Dhannastibha ra 
and others The translation was executed at the grand religious 
centre Ri-phug under the blessings of pandita Dipatnkat^ 
sri-jhana . 

Colophon K written by upadhyaya Nandaklrti Trans a c 
by sakya-bhiksu Dbarmasrlbhadra on the request of ma ® 
upfdhja^a and maha lo-tsa*ba Bu ston into Tibetan language 
from the Indian book of Sri Dharroabhadra, which is m ts 
own handwriting The translation was executed at the^db«roa 
sthana cave (Ri-phug) blessed by pandita Dlpatnkara'Sn*jnana. 
3 Vada nyayo-prakarana-ndma 

mDo xcv 16 K 130/5715/148 1-8 About 567 hues 
a maha-acarya Dhannaklrti t maha-upadbyaya nan 
srlbhadra of ndia and lo tsa-ba bhiksu Subhamati ersio 
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Works in the bsTan~*gynr, thotigh with some variation in the 
name of author or translator, are to be attributed 
to the same Dipamkara 


1. PramSna-varttika^alarnkara-tika 

mDoci& cii (cii is continuation of ci; ci contains part I and 
cii parts n-IV). K 133/5720/1-1-1. About 13,016 lines. 

a. IM Jaya (Jina). t. pandita Dipamkara-raksita of srI 
Vikramasila of India and the grand lo-tsS-ba ban-de Bodhi- 
prajna (Byan-chub*|es-rab) of Sba6-sbun of Man»*or, Transla- 
tion executed by the order of deva-samr&ta ^5kya*bhiksu deva- 
guru SSntiprabha (Shi-ba-*od)... Place of translation : Srl- 
anupama-nir5bhoga vihara of Tho4in. 

Colophon K ; written by Scarya Jaya ; translated very 
carefully by maha-pandita Srl-dipaipkara-raksito, the Indian 
'upidhySya of §rl-vikramai1la and the great lo-tsS-ba *Or- 
ban-dc Byan-chub-^es-rab (Bodhiprajna) of Shan-shun at the 
anupajua-nirilbhoga IrinpJe of Tbo-J»n, under the request of 
Tibet’s bodhisattva-vamladhara-narottama, created by the 
gods, Lha*btsan*po sakya-bhiksu Lha-bla-ma Shi-ba-'od 
(deva-guru Santiprabha) and Lha-btsan-po dBan-phyug-btsan- 
po’i m'^a’-bdag-chen-po Khri-bkra-sis rTse-lde-btsan (I c. rTsc- 
Idc, son of ’Od-lde). 

Note: See 5T/pro p. 52f on Dipamkara-raksita. 

2. Vajra‘bhairaya~ganaeakra-n3ma 

rGx!ili67. K 67/2848/121-5-4. About 37 lines, 
a. ucary’a RatnSkaraianti. t. upadhyaya Dipamkara-raksita 
of India and !o-tsS-ba bhiksu Vajrakirti of Rva. 

Colophon K. : written by ficarya Ratnikaralanli ; translated 
by Indian Sc5rya Dipamkara-raksita and lo-lsa-ba bhiksu 
Vajfakini. 
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Dipamkara corrector etc 


temple And again, Indian upSdhySya Dipamkara-raksita and 
the Kham-pa bhiksu lo-lsS-ba Ba-n revised it and commented 
on It at the srl anupama-niribhoga temple. 

Note See supra p 52 f on Dipamkara-raksila 
6 maha kola sMhar\a nama 

rG Iwxii 69. K 86/4897/152-3-2 About 54 lines 
a. ac5rya brahmana Vararuci t among others, Dlpamkara 
and Ratnabhadra (But Cordier*s understanding is doubtful 
The colophon mentions a list of “descent from one to another, 
which evidently implies the transmission of the text from one 
Scarya to another but which Cordier took as a list of successive 
translators) 

Colophon K written by aeSrya brahmana Vararuci 
translated by acStya Rahula, “the red” and Tibetan lo-tsS ba 
Gyi-ljan Its tradition is * Vajradbara, brahmana Vararuci 
Kulalavajra, ^raddhakara, Dlpamkara, Ratnabhadra, IrSvaka 
PQrna, (a long list of names ending with) Ratnakirti, 

7. kr\‘TnQhhkala abhiseka-vidhi 

rO XXVI 80 K 59/2632/159-4-3 About 39 lines 
a brfihmana Vararuci pada t colophon mentions Dipatn* 
kara and Ratnabhadra among many others (But Cordier s 
understanding appears to be doubtful ' the colophon mentions 
a long list of “descent from one to another” (brgyud), which 
Cordier takes as a list of successive translators) 

Colophon K written by brSbmana Vararuci-pada , tran- 
slated by MabakSla-jivadhara and lo tsa ba Sitamunda of Gyi- 
Ijan Its tradition is brahmana Vararuci, Sukba vajra, then 
Sraddhakara, then Dlpamkara, then Ratnabhadra and Iravaka 
Furna, (a long list of names) 
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Works in the bKo'^gyur of which Dipainkara is translator 
or reviser 


1. Abkldfiaria-uttara-tantra-nama 

Sendai 369. K 2/17/40-5-3. About 2.100 lines, 
t. (Sendai) ; Dlpatnkara-sti-jnana and Rin-chen-bzan-po. 
Colophon K : Translated, revised and edited by Indian 
upadhyaya maha-pandita Dipanikara-srl-jDana and great 
Tibetan lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Ratnabhadra. Later also revised by 
maha-pandita Jnanasri and lo-ts&-ba Khyun-po Cbos-kyi- 
brtson-’gtus (Dharmavirya of Khyun-po). Later revised by 
removing the irrelevances and by Oiling up the gaps by papdita 
Ananta and Lo-chun. Thus it was brought to perfection and 
finalised. There is nothing of deeper significance than this. 

2. Arya’avahkitesvara’pariprccfia^sapta’d/iarmaka’nama-maltS- 
yona-sutra 

Sendai 150, K 33/817/36-4-6. About 11 lines, 
t. (Sendai) : Dlpamkara-sri-jnana and dGc-ba*i-blo*gros. 
Colophon K : Translated and revised by Indian upddhyaya 
Dipamkara (Dipam-dkar : evidently a corruption in copying)- 
^rl-jiiilna and lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Subhamati (dGe-ba’i-blo-gros). 

3. Arya-asla-sahasrlka-prajna-paramita 

Sendai IZ K 21/734/57-I-L About 4,904 lines, 
t. (Sendai) : §Skyasena. Jn^nasiddhi and Dharmatalila. 
Revised by SubhSsita and Rin-chen-bzan-po. Then revised by 
Dlparnkara-lri-jiluna and Rin-chen-bzan-po. Then revised by 
Dipamkara-Sri-jn5na and ’Brom-rgya!-ba’i-*byun-gnas. Then 
revised by *Brom-rgyal-ba’i-*byun-gnas. Then revised by 
*Brom. Then revised by bLo-ldan-ics-rab. 

Colophpn K : Translated, revised and edited by Indian 
upldhyiya Sikyasena and Jti&nasiddhi and the great reviser 
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ilh vjiiation of Mine 


3. VaJra-sattra^sUJhana-bhtiiya 

:G Jixiv 9, K C2/27M;302-J-7. Aboul 103 bnci. 

0 . ScSrya TnthSfalaraksila. t. upjilhlS)* ninhl.randi 

Dipaipbara-raksita of India and lo-tsi-ba RatnaVlrll ® 
Place’oflranslation : iri-anupama-nitSbboja vibSra of Tbo-li . 

Colophon K: »rillen by ScSrja TalbSpataralilia ; trans- 
lated by Indian tipldhySya mahS-pandita DlpamVaia-raVsita 
and lo-tsl-ba Da-ri of Khami at the toupama-nirSbboga 

temple of Tho-lifi, 

4. ^rl-eckrasamrora^sahaJa^taUToSloka 

iGxiu53. K 52/221 9/56-1-5. About 17 lints. 

a. mahi-5c5rya Amila\ajfa, t. pandita Dipambara-ra 
of India and lo-ts4-ba Dbasme^ara (Chos-kyi-dbaft'pbyug) 
of Mar-pa. 

Colophon K: written by inab5-5c5f>a Amilavajra t irans* 
latcd by Indian pandita Sfi-dipamkara-ralriia and 6cSrya 
Dharmeitara of Mar-pa. 

5 , Samaya'tSrS^stara 

rGlxwn48. K 86/4876/127-1*3. About 33 lines, 
a. not mentioned. Text revealed by 6c4rya VSglsvaro 
daring his slay at Ratnagin in Koiala. t, upldhySya Dip**? 
kara-kuti (IT mahS-Srya Dlparokara-jilfina of India) ao 
lo-ts5-ba TrabhJkara of mTshor. 

Colophon K, : written by VigUvarnkirti the immortal an 
the resident of Rainagiri of Kosala ; tranilated by Indian^op 
dhyaya Dipamkara-kirti and lo-tsS-ba Prabhikara of njTshor. 
Note : See supra 5lf on Dipamkara-kiiti. 
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6. Arya-vajrapam-mlambara-dhara~tn-loka-vwaya-ndma-tantra^ 
Sendai 501. K 6/133/99-1-8. About 62 lines. 

t. (Sendai) Dlpamkara and Rin-chen-bzan-po. 

Colophon K : Translated by Indian upadhyaya Dlpamkara 
and the great reviser lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Ralnabhadra. 

7. Arya^vajrapani-mlambara-dhara-vajra-pdtala’mma-taiitra 

Sendai 499. K 6/129/30-2-5. About 93 lines. ' ’ 

t. (Sendai) Dipainkara-srI-jnana and Bya*i-g!on-pa-can. 
Colophon K : translated by Indian upadhyaya Dlpamkara 

and the grammarian lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Bya*i-gdon-pa-can. 

8. ATya'‘Tasmi'\'imala-visuddha-prabha-nama-dharani 

Sendai 510 & 982. K 7/218/188-4-8 ; 11/607. About 172 
lines. 

t. (Sendai) Vidyakarasimha and dPal-gyi-lbun-po’i'Sde, 
Reviser AtUa and ‘Brom-ston-pa. 

Colophon K : Translated^ revised and edited by Indian 
upadhylya Vidy&karasimha and the great reviser lo-tsS-ba 
dPal-lhun-po’i-sde. Translated with correct transliteration by 
Jo-bo AtUa (Adhisa) and kaiyanamitra 3rom-slon-pa. 

9. Gandl-samaya-sutra (Ghantl 7) 

Sendai 299. K 38/965/301-3-2. About 18 lines, 
t. (Sendai) Dipamkara-sri-jn3Da and dGc-ba’i-blo-gros. 
Colophon K. I Translated by Indian upadhyaya Dlpam- 
kara*in-jnSna and lo-tsa-ba bhiksu ^ubhamati. 

10. Dodhisattva’pratlmoksa - catuskU’-rnrhara - nama - ntahayonQ~ 
sutra 

Sendai 248, K, 36/914/155-5-7. About 224 lines. 

1. (Sendai) Dlpamkara-ln-jiiaoa and Sakya-blo-gros and 
dGe-ba*i*blo-gros. 

Colophon K : Translated, revised and edited by Indian 
upSdhjaya Dlpamkara-ifl-jnana, the great reviser lo-lsS-ba 
bhiksu S^kyamati and bhiksu Subhamati. 
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bKa’-*2yur 


lo-tsa ba ban * Dharmalasila and others Again by 

of the great king and lord of Tibet dPal-lha-btsan-po bfoa- 
5is-lha-Ide-btsan, translated by the Indian upadhyaya Subha- 
sita and the grammarian hlerally, ‘word-changer ) 

bbiksu Ratnabhadra in accordance with the commentary. 
Again revised and edited by Indian upSdhySya maba-pandita 
Dipamkara-Sri-jriana and the great reviser lo-ts5-ba bhiksu 
Ratnabhadra, comparing it with the commentary from the 
Central Land evidently Magadha) Again, at g5e than 

(slfe-than) Na mo-che of sKyi-smad, the major part finalised by 
both mahS-pandita Dlpamkara sri jTilna and lo-tsa ba Brom- 
rgyal ba’i-‘byun gnas (*Brom Jay^kara) at the lime of expound 
mg the Asta-sahasrika Again, edited for the second time at 
the Rwa-sgren vihara by lo-tsa ba *Brom Jayakara, on the basis 
of a comparison of three manuscripts {mdo zsxun, literally 
‘three jCira-s*) And again, the same lo-tsS-ba prepared an 
explanation {biad pa) and finalised in parts In later time, 
the great lo tsS ba iakya bbikso bLo-ldan ^es-ab (Matiprajna) 
finalised it by collecting many original manuscripts from 
Kashmir and Magadha {yul dbus) 


4 Ary a fathagaia-vaidurya ptabha na77UJ’baJadhana’{baladhana)~ 
samadhi dfiarahi 

Sendai 505 K 6/137/139-3-1. About 37 lines 
1 (Sendai) Jinamitra.Danasila, Silcndrabodhi, Yc-ses-sde. 
Reviser Dipamkara-sri jnaoa and Tsbul khrims-rgyal-ba (Jaya- 
sila) 

Colophon K Translated, revised and edited by Indian 
upadhyaya Jmamitra, Danasila and Silcndrabodhi and the 
great reviser lo-l*a ba ban-de Ye les Again, Indian upadhyaya 
Dipamkara-sri jnSna and bbiksu Jayasila edited it into the new 
language at the golden temple of Tbo-lm 


5 Arya riilambara dhara-rajrapani kalpa-nama dharorii 
Sendai 748 & 948 K 6/132/98-5-1 About 17 lines 
Colophon K ' Translated by Indian upadhyaya Dipam- 
kara-irl jBana and the Tibetan lo-tsa-ba Viryasi^a ofjGya 
at the corndor of Sri NalandS. 
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Selected Writings of Dipamkara 


Translated by 

Lama Chimpa and Alaka Cbattopadhyaya ‘ 


1. Introductory Note 

2. Carya-gUi 

3. Carya~gltl‘V^tti 

4. Dlpamkara-irynSna’dharma-gltikS 

5. Vimala^ratna^tekha 

6. Bodhi'-patha-pradtpa 

7. Sayings of AtUa ; A 

8. Sayings of Atisa : B 

9. Sanskrit restoration of the Bodhi-pathchpradipa by 
Mrinalkanti Gangopadhyaya 

10. Photostat reproduction of the manuscript contain- 
ing the Sayings of At'tsa, 
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bKaVgyur 


11. Maha-ganapati-tantra-nama 

Sendai 666. K 7y337y284-2-6. About 90 lines, 
t. (Sendai) Diparokara-irl-jnana and rGyal’ba*i**byun- 
gnas.- 

Colophon K : Brought for the welfare of the world by the 
Indian upadhySya DjpamVara-srl-jnana and gifted to iGyal* 
ba’j-’byuh-gnas (’Brom). This lantra fulfils one’s wishes. 

12. Sarva‘lathagata'kaya‘V3c~dtta-krsna-yam3ri-nama‘tontra 

Sendai 467, K 4/103/155-3-4. About 312 lines, 
t. (Sendai) Dlpamkara-sfi-jnana and Tsbul-khfims-rgyahba. 
Colophon K : Translated, revised and edited by the great 
Indian upadhyaya pandita Dlpamkara'lri-jnana and Tibetan 
lo-tsa-ba bbiksu Jayaslla. Again, bbiksu Dar-ma-grags revised. 
From that bhiksu fDo-rje*grags revised. 

13, S}ddhl-^kai}ra’mah3'tantrar3Ja'n3ma 

Sendai 544. K 6/163/27M-I. About 200 lines, 
t, (Sendai) Dipamkara-iri-jnSna and dGc-ba’i'blo-gros. 
Reviser Tshul-kbrims-rgyal-ba. 

' Colophon K ; Translated by tbe great lodian upSdbySya 
Dlparnkara-sii-jnaua and lo-tsfi-ba bbiksu ^ubhamati ; revised 
by bbiksu Jayaiila. 
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Carya-gtti 

In Indian language it is called the Carya-gtti\ in Tibetan 
sPyod^pa'i-glu. 

Salutation to Arya Manjusrl Kumarabhuta.^ Salutation 
to Vajrasana,® 

This world is as reflection (prativimva). When examined, 
the nature of its self is found to be nature*less {svabhava-hlna). 
The self (also) is a reflection. Oh, my silly mind, do not 

I. ‘’ManjuSri Kumarabhuta is the first of the eight spiritual 
sons {iipa-putra) of the Buddba : (a) Manjuiri, (b) Vajrap5ni, 
(c) Avalokitelvara, (d) Ksitigarbha,(e) SarvanivSrana Viskarabhi, 
(f) Akflsa-garbha, (g) Maitreya, (h) Somantabhadra. He is 
ordinarily called ’Jam-dpal dByans(ManjulnGhosa), the noble 
one with sweet voice. He is the Bodhisattva who presides 
over science and learning. The Mabayana scriptures were 
chiefly delivered to him by the Buddha. The work called Yum- 
rnam-gret explains the reason why be is called Kumarabhflta 
br 'grown youthful’ : 'The Bodhisattva who observes only 
hrahmacarya from the time be has imbibed faith in Buddha 
tintil he attains to the state of bodhi (enlightenment) is called 
KumSra or the youthful ; for then all his faculties, moral and 
psychic etc. arc fully developed and his wisdom perfect.* His 
state then may be compared with that of a youthful person. 
Maiijulri being the divine Bodhisattva, who presides over 
learning and prajua and all kind of arts and sciences, is believed 
to be a youth at all limes and in oil ages. He never grows old. 
Among the Tirthikas etc. the goddess Sarasvati is believed to be 
alwajs youthful... Tike Gancfa, Monjulfl is first invoked in 
all literary undertakings.** JBTS I. i. 39n. 

2, An epithet of the Buddha. Also "the navel of India, 
namely Gaya, considered the holiest of all places in the 
Buddhist world.** D-TED705. 
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Introductory Note 


Of the large number of works of Dipamkara preser\cd in 
Tibetan translation in the bsTan 'gyur, the Tibetan autbonlics 
consider the Bodhi patha pradtpa to be most important It 
occurs twice in the bsTan-'gyur (mDo xxxi 9, xxxiii 1) "Th® 
present translation generally follows the text as edited by S C 
Das-(3BTSl.i 57-74) Where, however, it differs significantly 
from the text of the Peking edition and the latter appears to 
give clearer meaning, the translation follows the latter The 
Sansknt original of the work, even if not lost, cannot be easily 
traced today Professor Mrinalkaoti Gangopadhyaya attempt* 
a restoration of it, which is also reproduced here 

The Vimala ratna lekha (mDo xxxiii 103 xciv 33) is the 
famous letter wntten by Dipamkara to NayapSla from Nepa 
en route to Tibet The present translation follows the Peking 
edition of the text (TAe Tihe/on Tr/pitoko, vol 103, No 5480) 
The Car>5 giii (rG xiii 44, mDo xxxiii 10), Carya giti 
(rG xiii 45) and the Dipamkara in jnana dharma giuka (r 
xlvin 34) arc translated from their Peking editions {The 
Tibetan Tripitaka, 103 5387 , 52 2212 and 69 3203 resp-ctively) 
To these arc added the Sayings of Atisa taken from a 
manuscripl copy now in possession of Professor Lama Chimpa 
Portions of the raanusenpt translated are given also in photo- 
stat reproduction 

The translations arc intended to be literal and annotated 
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Keep your mind aloof from the Joka-asia-dharma ® Be 
firm on your punyasamadht-s ’ Thus you will remain pure and 
completely free from all unnecessary actions //6 

Whatever is the product of the various vikalpa-s is devoid 
of good and pure nature That tattva alone is pure which is 
absolutely free from karma and vikatpa //7 

The absorption in the highest meditation on truth {piaho’- 
agm of iattya~samadhi) will, as the flame of the great fire, burn 
like oblations the dirt (ma/a) of klesa^s ® When the world 
IS known, the whole world will be like the void {pkasa — 
emptiness) //8 


aberrations of the mind. In philosophy— obscuration namely 
of the clear and direct knowledge of truth by reasonings in the 
mind of the individual , error D-TED 759. 

6 ^‘Eight worldly doctrines or principles 1) gam, profit s/56/ifl, 
2) loss a l5bhat 3) fame, reputation * yaiah A) bad-name, 
notoriety u-^uia/i, 5) scaodat slander • rund5^ 6) praise • 
praSamsa, 7) happiness stikha, 8) misery or unhappiness • 
duhkha D-TED 428 

7. Unme^dsm, samSdfu Intense contemplation, profound 
meditation, perfect absorption of thought into object of medita- 
tion The following nine samSdAi-s of a Bodhisattva are men- 
tioned 1) ratnasamudgata, complete coming forth of jewels, 
2) su’pratistha, well-established, 3) akampa, unagitated, 4) 
aAimvartardya, not liable to return, 5) ratmikara^ abode or 
mine of jewels, 6) surya^prabhatejah, brillnnce like sun-shine, 
1) sanQrthasiddha, successful in effecting all objects, S)jnatiU~ 
loka, light of knowledge and 9) praty'utponna-buddha’sammukha- 
yajihiia samSdJiI, meditation attained m presence of the future 
Buddha D TED 516 

8 non motis-pa The word has often “the technical meaning 
ot misery as the result of ignorant clinging to existence and the 
world, and therefore in the Buddhist sense the misery of sin.** 
According to Buddhism, the ten smaller causes of moral misery 
are • wrath, spite, ostentation or, show, adherence to what is 
contrary to Buddhism, illusion, deception, jealous% , cov etousness. 
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Caryd g»i» 


(b= deluded) by .gnoranct You are under darkness so long 
as this knowledge does not dawn on you //I 

The self as well as all the living beings are clearly seen I 

reflections are seen) in a vast mirror (monl rforponn) on a ay 

with clear sky Why do you have the delusion about the dille - 
ence between yourself and others, in the way in which the cm 
15 deluded by its own reflection ? 112 

One who sees permanence m reflections is like the am® 
fighting (its own) shadow (reflected image) Firmly meditate 

on Xhzntandalacakra* With the knowledge of this, the )Ogi 
does not stay there (i c at the stage of mistaking reflections 
as real) //3 . 

The great bliss {ntahasukha),* preciousand noble (prs}0 
ultama), is already included in the mandafa How do you thin 
that what you imagine and create m your mind is by nature 
(sfabhSra) like tbal ? //4 t, ji,\ 

How can one attain the best eoligbtenment (anuffora bo 0 
so long as the nature of all these is not realised ? The com 
plete (fli«a) negation (flWara) of delusional actions {rikapo 
karma)* is of the nature of the perfect beatitude iuttama 
mahasukha) //5 


3 See D TED 56 for the TSntnka significance of mandala- 
cakra However, as Dipamkara himself explains in the Carya- 
gill vrllt (See Section 3), by the meditation on the manda a 
cakra, here, be means the meditation on the pratitya samutpa o 
and Its implication, as claimed by the Madhyamikas, viz. 
sunyaia In other words, he retains here the Tantnka form 
but makes the meditation imya vadt m content 

4 “In Buddhism there are two kinds of happiness thebappi 
ness of bliss that terminates or becomes exhausted and t e 
happiness that is eternal and cannot be exhausted, the first being 
mixed up with the miseries of transmigratory existence, t e 
latter remaining unaffected by any cause ’ D-TED 668 For c 
conception of mahasukha in Buddhist Tantrism, see 
Dasgupta, 1TB 128-44 

5 mam rtog vikalpa unreal conclusions, imagination. 
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Your self and the living beings are identical. Do not 'allow 
the inner evil (dosa) to differentiate between the, self' and 
others. This inner evil is -Subdue it like a poisonous 

snake ; charm it with amrta-rasa. //14 

The inner evil is like the hydra-headed poisonous snake. 
The [right] understanding of all the living beings is the 
great amrta-rasa. It brings tranquillity to the mind, of the 
maha-yogi. //15 ; .. 

That maha-sukha of nirvana is to be known as best which 
comes from the continuous drinking of this great amrta-rasa. 
By nakedness and performance of sacrifice one does not 
become a brahnana. Nor does one become a brdhmana 
by wearing matted hair {jata-dharana), nor by the nature of 
birth {kulasvabhava). //16 

He who has purity of body-speecb-mind {kaya-vak^citta) is 
a [true] brahmana. This is said by the Buddha. One [i.e, a 
true brWimana] must renounce all the ten vices (dasa^papa) zad 
must strengthen the ten virtues (dasa^punya)^^ //17 

Even though born low, one should^ throughout one’s life, 
avoid immoral action (adharma acarana), conquer anger 
by forgiveness {ksama dharma) and renounce the desire for 
worldly pleasures. //I8 


We have given here the tentative meaning that appears to us to 
be appropriate for the context. 

II. The ten sins or vices (pSpa-s or a-kusala-karma-s) are 
the exact opposite of the ten virtues {dasa-punya-s), namely 
1) not to kill anything living, 2) not to take what has 
not been given (those who closely stick to the precept go- 
even so far that they will not touch or accept an alms unless 
it be put into their hands), 3) not to fornicate, 4) not to tell 
a he. 5) not to abuse or revile, 6) not to talk foolishness, 
7) not to calumniate, 8) not to be avaricious or covetous, 
9) not to think upon doing harm or mischief, 10) not to enter- 
tain heretic notions, or positively, to be orthodox. J-TED 85. 
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Catyj 


Have no .ItaoD about the nature of the world, wh.eh .5 

like emptiness (ikah) Do not remain blind under the dar 

ness of the iiinlpn-s The world remains the same before 
after Past, future and the present do not differ. //9 

Just as one sulferins from [the disease called] rim/rn sees 

the hair in the sky, so does one affl.eted with the disease 
(Iimiru] of vikolpn, tees the world Therefore, meditate on 
and examine the numerous iiJu/pu-s, which by nature arc 
resUess {capala svabhava) and empty [lit ItVc akasa] //I 

Guard your ai/fl, the great treasure, so that »t is not stolen 

by the dangerous thieves of papa ttpaka Do not, oh mm , 
make the long night of the worldly existence an endless one 
under the sleep of delusion {tnoha mdro) Be alert I //H 
There can be no day without the sun Similarly* how 
can there be zamadh without the treasure of il/a 7 The thie 
has entered the chamber of your sleep Oh you, your great 
treasure of ii/a is running the risk of being stolen //12 

Do not allow your mind to desire unbecoming actions 
(ofr/uif/'a A:So<i) even for a stogie moment Keep close watc 
on It till the sun of tattva rises Till this suD*rise, remain 
firmly attached to the principles of duty as one remains 
attached to the jewel (mon/)*® //13 


pride, arrogance The ten greater causes of moral or 
mental misery are want of faith, repentance or regret, barter- 
ing also vacillating, inattention or changing the mind, confu- 
sion or mental derangement, practising actions in accordant 
with custom, irreverence, laughiug aloud, ignorance, immo- 
desty D TED 489 90 

9 /imiro— .‘‘darkness of the eyes, partial blindness (a class of 
morbid aflections of the coats, — patala, — of the eye) ’ — Monicr- 
Williams SED 447 This seems to be a favoontc example o 
the perception of illusory objects used by the Mahayana 
Buddhists Cf Vasubandhu yatha iaiminkasya asat kesacandr^ 
adi darsanam, Vimsauka, verse 1 Cf also Sarva-darsana sam’ 
graha ( Aoand Ed ) p 13 Umtra adi upahata aksnam kesa- 
unduka nadi jnana bhedavat 

10 The exact meaning of the last sentence is not clear. 
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Carya-giti-vrtti 


In Indian language it is called in Tibetan 

sPyod-pa'i‘glu'h'grel‘pa. ’ - • 

Salutation to MaSjusfJ Kumarabhuta. Salutation, to 
Yuganaddha,^ the all-perfect. c 

For the welfare of others I am explaining this Carya-gUi. 
The pure philosophy (santyak^siddhanta) is explained here in 
a two-fold way. It is a vajra-giti in form and in it are primarily 
shown the tUrodha satya.^ 

The carya-gUi is atma-pratistha [i.e. has its own blessings] 
and it shows the marga-satya^ and the samv^ti satya.* 

The words “as reflection {protivimvay' etc, {Cary^-glti^ 1) 
have two objects (v/sa>’a-s) to be seen with the eyes of know- 
ledge (Jndna-'caksu), viz. the nasti-svahkara^ and the asti’ 
svabhava.^ [In short, in the Car^’5-gir/ the words “as reflection'* 
etc. arc used to indicate what is unreal and what is real). 

The nasti-svabliava is that which, though not existing, is 
seen. For example, [things] seen by diseased vision [i.e. by a 
person suffering from the eye-disease called dmira], 

1. For yxiganaddha^ seeJ-TED488; D-TED 1095; S. B.Dasgupta 
ITB H3ir. In the present context it appears to have been used 
as an epithet of the Buddha. 

2. The Third Noble Truth (uryo-jotya) namely concerning the 
cessation {plrodha) of suffering. 

3. The Fourth Noble Truth, namely concerning the path 
(mSrgfl) that leads to the state free from suffering, 

4. Truth from the phenomenal point of ^iew, as contrasted \\ith 
the pUramUrlhika satya or the ultimate truth, 

5. mrd’pa, literally “to be not, not to be, to be non-existent” ; 
the opposite of “to be” ; in short the unreal. 

6. yod’pa, literally “to be, to exist’*, i.e, the real. 
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Carya-gUi 


Always bathe m the ocean of taiafa rftarma Avoid the 

„.uL:)criast,feaeandde,u,.o„(n.oM 

atupidity that yon do not understand [the futility 1 
again and again the skeleton that drops dirt fue 

Avoid Mom and ma*a. the paths to miseries O"- “ 
clean your own dirt Take refuge with reverence. 

gum, [who is] like the fonntain ' 

•with the filth of the Great Delusion (molio mohn] ;/au 
The precepts of the gum ate like cleat water Accep 

and learn to wash yourself Oh. my mind, understand and 
see yourself well Clean the great filth of delusion //21 

One that does not listen to the preachings (dharma-mm ) 
of the Sakyamnni is like one that enters the forest 6" 

Yon have certainly to goto the other world in the futu 

Therefore, listen to the words of the Bnddha //22 

Never be an agent of adharma after listening to the pre«P 
of Sakyamnni There is none [else] to hold yon back rra 
the Avici hell n He alone who, after listening to dan 
meditates on the meaning of dharma, will gam heaven wi 

ease and atuin mokau //23 . 

Dharma is the lamp [that guides through] the darknes 
Ignorance and it is the ship in which one crosses the ocean 
existence //24 


Here ends the song of ii/fl carya by maha aear}^ Indian 
kara-sn jnaoa , translated, revised and finalised by ibe L 
pandita Vajrapani and lo-t*a-ba bhktu Dbarciaprajna ( 
kyi ses rab) 

12. One of the eigbl hells the torments of which are cxcmcia &■ 
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the three worlds as but reflections, which are merely seen. 
Know these as non-born i.c. never came to exist]. This 

is shown by addressing “Oh,** etc. {Carya-glti, 1), 

Make no mistake about the reflection (prativimva). Make 
no error about the nature (svabfiava) of the reflection. 

To explain more fully the example and its implications 
cryptically mentioned as “with clear sky** etc. {Carya-gitiy 2). 

The reflection is the joint product of the three, viz,, 1) the 
clear sky, 2) the mani-efarpana (mirror] and 3) the face. 
Similarly, atman and the three worlds which are [but] reflec- 
tions, are seen because of citia, vayu and karmoy working under 
[the influence of] ignorance {avidya). To misunderstand these 
and to think these to be permanent and real (jsamyak) is (to 
behave] as foolishly as the lion does when it dies in the sea^^ 
by seeing [and jumping to flght] its own shadow, or as foolishly 
as the ignorant child who tries to scratch its own reflection. 

, Similarly, iookiog at the Sman and the three worlds, which 
are but reflections, why do you make the mistake of Qtma and 
para ? Hence it is said, “Why do you have the delusion** etc, 
{Caryn-gitU 2). 

As it is said in the sulrOy too, “In spite of beeing seen it is 
not there in the mirror. The syahhava of everything is like 
that." 

Again, “There is nothing real. It is only the mind, under 
the turmoil caused by habit, that see the real”, thus it is said. 

" Thus atfnan and the three worlds, the objects of the lay- 
man’s knowledge, are unreal like the sky-flower [i.e. as unreal 
as a flower growing in the sky]. 

Now, as to seeing [knowing] the asti-svabhava [the real]. 

For this it is said, “Firmly meditatirig on the mandala- 
cakrd” etc. (Corya-gir/, 3). There are five [marks] of this [medi- 
tation on the Tnanda}a-cakrd]y viz. the power of pratityo' 


10. rgya-mtsho, literally the sea. But according to the current 
parable, the lion killed itself by jumping into *'the well" to 
fight its own shadow. 
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Carya-gitJ vrtti 


‘•As rcD=cl.on” etc In it [. e . tn the example of the 
reflected ,mage of the face .n the m.rror] there are three 

[factors] the clear mirror, the proximity of the face and th 

shy being without covet Similarly, because of the distortions 
of the cKM and rnyii ’ caused specially by ignorance (nridya), 
the living beings of the three worlds* arc seen Still, [their] truth 
does not follow because of their being seen That is why, it is 
said, “When examined the nature [of the self is found to be] 
nature less* {Carya gUi,l) 

By what examination (panksana) is this non-existence 
known Know the svabhava of atman and the living beings o 


7 rJun, literally air The wofd has. however technical mean 
mg in physiology and mysticism, which is more relevant in 
present context “In physiology one of the three humours 
of the body, supposed to exist in nearly all the parts an 
organs of the body, circulating in veins of its own producing 
the arbitrary and the involuntary motions and causing variou 
other physiological phenomena When deranged it is the cause 
of many diseases, especially of such complaints the origin an^ 
seat of which is not known, as rheumatism, nervous affection , 
etc In mysticism rlun dzin pa seems to be equal to 
bsgyan ba and to denote the drawing in and bolding one s 
during the procedure called gtum mo which is as much as 
prepare one’s self for contemplation or enter into a s a 


of ecstasy ’ J TED 537 8 

8 ma rig pa, andya, ignorance * Mostly used m the spcci ^ 
BoddVist sense, namely for the innatcprmcipal zndfundamen 
error of considering perishable things as permanent an 
looking upon the externa! world as one really existing, 
Buddhists in a certain manner the original sm fromwhic eve 


evil is proceeding ” J TED 527 

9 According to Buddhistic speculation, the three worlds ar^^ 

1) the earth with the SIX heavens of the gods, as the 
of desire’ (fcomafoito) 2) above this is the * region o ° 
(tvpahkd) and 3) uUiraately the "region of formlessnc 
(a rupo loko) 
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the three worlds as but reflections, which are merely seen. 
Know these as non*born [ajata^ i.c. never came to exist]. This 
is shown by addressing “Oh»*’ etc. {Carya~sif‘> 1) 

Make no mistake about the reflection {prathimva). Make 
no error about the nature {svabhavd) of the reflection. 

To explain more fully the example and its implications 
cryptically mentioned as “with clear sky” etc. {Carya-giti^ 2). 

The reflection is the joint product of the three, viz., 1) the 
clear sky, 2) the mani-darpana [mirror] and 3) the face. 
Similarly, atman and the three worlds which are [but] reflec- 
tions, are seen because of ci/m. vayu and karma, working under 
[the influence of] ignorance (avidya}. To misunderstand these 
and to think these to be permanent and real {samyak) is [to 
behave] as foolishly as the lion does when it dies in the sea^<> 
by seeing [and jumping to fight] its own shadow, or as foolishly 
as the ignorant child who tries to scratch its own refection. 

Similarly, looking at the atman and the three worlds, which 
are but reflections, why do you make the mistake of Stma and 
para 7 Hence it is said, “Why do you have the delusion” etc. 
{Carya-gUI, 2), 

As it is said in the sutra, too, *Tn spite of beeing seen it is 
not there in the mirror. The svabhava of everything is like 
that.” 

Again, “There is nothing real. It is only the mind, under 
the turmoil caused by habit, that see the real”, thus it is said. 

Thus atman and the three worlds, the objects of the lay- 
man’s knowledge, are unreal like the sky-flower [i.e. as unreal 
as a flower growing in the sky]. 

Now, as to seeing [knowing] the asti-svabhava [the real]. 

For this it is said, “Firmly meditating on the mandala- 
cflkro” etc, {Carya-giti, 3). There are five [marks] of this [medi- 
tation on the mandala-cakra], viz. the power of pratitya- 


10. rgya^mtsho, literally the sea. But according to the current 
parable, the Hon killed itself by jumping into “the well” to 
fight its own shadow. 
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Carya gitt-vrtti 


samutpada^^ being always there, to be it. to know as it, 
meditate as it, to obtain blessings (adhisihana) In this way, or 
purifying the and i5>-u [i e making ciita and vay-u nee 
homasrava or impurity, the influence of concentrate 

on the asrayaasnta [ic praiitya-samutpada] derata^^ an 
know It as the cause of cause 

When the three — viz. citta, which is the co-operating cause, 

vo^’u, which IS the general cause and the quality of being pure 

(anasravd ) — are combined, [all the! creations of the mind [bte 
rally, body of the mind, i e things that owe their thingbood 
to the mind, the mental] will appear as 


11. The doctrine of dependent origination or conditional exis- 
tence of things, i e , the view that the existence of everything 
18 conditional or dependent on a cause MSgarjuna used this 
as the central argument of bis ^unyavoda * “The I*aw of 
Dependent Origination {pratliya M5io)“, said NSgSrjt^o®' 
*‘is equivalent to and proof of the intrinsic unreality {hjnyatS) 
of things A thing which is found to come into existence in 
dependence upon an antecedent fact must forfeit its claim to 
intrinsic reality” iVigrahar)a\arlanl, verse 22 Tr S Moo- 
kerjec in NNMVRP, i. 17) As Steberbatsky (CBN 41) 

explains, “a dependent existence is do real existence, just as 

borrowed money is no real wealth *’ 

IZ From the literal meanings of the words, the details of all 
the implications arc not clear Broadly speaking, bowe/cr. 
It IS cleat that the “meditation on the mandala-cakra" is here 
intended to mean the “meditation on the pratiiya-samutpada 

13 The Tantnka meditation on monrfo/a-coArra is the medita- 
tion on a devata, there being a derata corresponding to each 
mandala, whose house the mandala is supposed to be The 
meditation on the mandala-cakra, here, is intended to mean 
the meditation on prari/ja-somw/poifa Hence, praiityO'Samul- 

pdda Itself IS conceived as the rferorS of this meditation, which 

leads to the knowledge of the asti srabhaxa or the realisation 
of the truth, which is of course nothing but simyata 

14 The sense seems to be as follows since citta and vayu. 
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When this knowledge, viz. that the quality of the anasrava* 
svabhava is the svabhava of everything, dawns, then it [the 
creation of the mindl is not there [i.e. there is no longer the 
delusion of things being real]. > 

Therefore, relying on the kalyana-mUra(guni) of samyak'- 
buddhi, one should reach the firm knowledge of the self with the 
help of the three and twelve examples. [The significance of 
“the three and twelve examples” is not clear]. 

The abiding blessing {adhisthana) resulting from the 
meditation that subdues the five senses is the certain knowledge 
that everything is maya. 

' All these are further to be known from the words of 
DevapMa and other A.rya-s. 

“The yogi with the knowledge of truth will never behave 
like that” (CoryS-git/, 3), This is said [because it is not enough 
to know that everything is w5y3], for in spite of knowing that 
the niaya-woman is created by m3y5 there grows the lust for 
her.i* Therefore, that [knowledge] will have (o be [further 
purified by] prabhS (*od-g^a/).i® 

The two words ‘*mahd-sukha" {Cary3~gUi, 4) are easy to 
understand. 

**How do you know that what your reasonings create in 
your mind’V etc. (Carya-gifi, 4) — This is in refutation of the 
yogi who has no [knowledge] of the marks (Jaksana) of satya- 
dvaya. And this is easy to understand. 

• *‘How can one attain the best enlightenment without 

under the influence of avidya (which is Ssrava or defilement) 
cause the delusive idea of the reality of self and the three 
worlds, when the influence of the ov/dyn (asrovo) is removed, 
i.e,, when citta and vayu become defilement-free, (i.e., are 
combined with the quality of anasrava), it will be realised that 
everything is the illusory creation of the mind. 

15, That an example hke this was current among the Mahayana 
Buddhists is evident from Nagarjuna’s Vigrahavyavartantf 
verse 27. 

16. The supernatural enlighteniog of the saints. J-TED 502. 
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Cafya-giti-vrlti 


realising the nature” etc. (Caoa-sVi, 5) refers to the prabhS 
{'od gsal) and yuganaddha. 

“The complete negation of all delusional action e c, 
{Carya-giu, 5) refers to the 160 hka-citta-s Oig-rien-paU-sems). 
These will be purihed by the prabha. 

If one asks, “How to realise the uttama maha-sukha . , 
[the answer is], “Keep your mind aloof from the loka asta~ 
dharma" and “Be firm on uttama samadhi" (Carya-gUi, 6). 

There are two ways to achieve it [the uttama samddht. 
These are"] 

1) The ordinary path (radAoMna-vorgo), which means to be 
possessed of the ii/a-s to be detached from enjoy- 

ments, to be forgiving, to have firm determination, to be 
repelled by novset to be careful, to be continually conscious 

of the satya-dvaya, to be possessed of the knowledge of what 

should be done and what should not be done, to be divorced 
from the five Srarana-s,^^ to be aware of the right measure of 
food, to be impartial in the treatment of friends and foes. 

2) The extra-ordinary (a-sadharona^vorga), which means 
the attainment of the four powers ( 7 due to the four abhiseka-s 
or dban-skur-ba), to have firm bodhiciita and to have reverence 
for the guru. 

When you are in this rorga, yotlr body-spcech-mind {kaya- 
vak-ciltd), the three coverings {tn-ararana), will be purified. 

“Completely free from all unnecessary actions” {Carya- 
gitf 6) and *‘rikalpa-i" etc. {Carya gill 7) — these two arc m 
refutation of the yogis who are engaged to such unnecessary 
actions And that is easy to understand. This is clear, because 
[in that stage] the tri-bhava, the loka eitta and the endless 
vikalpas will have no efficacy Thus is attained a stage 
pristine punty. In that state the five senses will be under 


17. “The five kinds of moral obscurations arc the following 

1) defilements or sms of passionate desires, 2) sins of an evi 
heart, i. e. of the wish to do evil to others, 3) sms of laziness 
and indolence, 4) sins of sleep and 5) sms of doubt 
D-TED 333. 
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control and the /oA'a-c/rw,— the dirt of A/ew— will be'burnt 
in the fire of 8). The and 'the 

loka-citta w'ill then be like the centre of the sky {Carya-giti, 8). 
The knowledge of'all living beings will be dissolved into 
nothingness [lit, will be like the sky. Carya-gitit 8]. - j ■ 

The knowledge of everything as it appears is in the nature 
of a dirt and it is necessary to cleanse it, of the knowledge ^ of 
everything as seen. This is implied by the words, ‘fDo not 
remain blind under the darkness of the vikalpa-s*' (Carya^giti, 
9). If asked, *‘Why ?'*, [the answer is] : there is no difference 
between the tri-pram-s if viewed from the point of view 
of their natural purity. The difference is due to kaJpana 
{rtog-pa). ' •> 

t "Under the darkness" etc. {Carya-gUi, 10) is easy to 
understand, ^ ' 

Now is being shown the necessity of avoiding, till the 
purification of all kamia-s, all the minute karmO‘phaIa-$f the 
sources of misery. 

- "The thief of pSpa" etc. (CoryS-glff* H) is easy to under- 
stand. ^ / 

r Sarthavahaia (?) became merciful by renouncing his 
own karma-s through the surya-’prabha-sainadhi,^^ Thus it 
(? karma) is unnecessary when kalyana-citta within oneself 
is fulfilled. Hence are used the words, "principles of duty” 
etc. {Carya-gitij 13). And it is easy to understand. 

‘ A brdhmaiyi is to be known by a man*s views (t/rip’) and 
behaviour (acarana), not by his descent {kulct) etc. Thus is 
said, "nakedness” etc, (Carj’a-giri, 16). This is easy to under- 
stand. 

Attach no importance to one’s kula', consider rather whether 
one follows the right path. This is indicated by the^ words^ 
"One with low birth” etc. {jCarya-giti^ 18). 

18. In the Peking edition, which is followed here. Ibis word is 
not clearly printed. Our reading of the word is tentative. 

19. One of the nine meditations of a Bodhisattva. D-TED 516. 
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Carya-giU-vrlti 


"Again and again” {Carya-gltU 19) is said to bring him 
back to the right path who, under delusion, continually moves 
In the vicious circle. 

The implications of addressing as "Ob,” and of saying, 
"Ob my mind, clean your dirt yoorsclf” etc. {Carya-gUi, 21) 
are fas follows]: It is like cleaning the dirt of the face with 
the help of the mirror. The guru is like the mirror, bis 
upadesa is like water, which cleans avidya, the dirt in need 
of being removed. That is why it is said, wash the dirt of 
kaJparta by the water of the guru*s precepts {Carya-giti, 21). 

Everything is the delusional product of cifta and rayu. 
You should understand yourself like that. Realise the svabhava 
of eltia and tS>'u as but akasa. 

One who does not listen to the words of S&kyamnni and 
who is not fortunate enongb to have heard if, looks like [one 
In] fire (cf. CaryS-g}ti 22). Remember, one has certainly to 
go beyond this world. Therefore, it Is necessary to practise 
bodhlcUta etc. after listening to the words of SSkyamunl 
(CoryS-glr/, 22). After listening to that, never act contrary- 
wise. 

Except that (mum'-yflcono), nothing can stop one from going 
to the Avid hell. Listen to it and practise the precepts : the 
temporary result of that will be the attainment of heaven 
(jTcrgo) and the ultimate result of that will be the attainment 
of the final illumination. iCayra-&ti, 23). 

The lamp for the darkness of avidya is dharma, sarana- 
gamaf}a,bodhlcli/actc.ao6,5Da}ty, the supreme absorption in 
the great bliss (the jamadhi or madia-sidcho}. This lamp will cer- 
tainly be illumined. Therefore, you must depend upon it [the 
rmml’vocand] for crossing the somsaro (bhata) as one depends 
on the boat or the ship for crossing the sea. 

Here ends the CaryS-gUi-vrUi translated by pandita DTpam- 
kara and Io-t$&-ba Jayasila. 



Section 4 


Dipamkara-ht-jndna-dharma-gitika 


Salutation to the Buddha. 

If you know likalpa, the dangerous thief, to be a danger, 
then guard against it the great treasure of sila and keep it sa e. 

Oh, do not be a fool and remain sunk in a sleep of delusion 
(mohd) throughout the long night which is samsara. Keep 
close watch on your mind. If you remain asleep the thief will 
enter your room and your treasure of sila will be ^ sto eiu 
Without the wealth of hla, there will be no samndhi. And 
without samadhi there will be no sunrise. Therefore, save 
your samdidhi. 

Even for a single moment do not imagine that the wealtn 
of ii/fl is an ordinary wealth. Then will emerge absolute know- 
ledge {tatm-jnSnd) like the rising sun. Thus there will be the 
dawn and the end of samsdra* 

Oh, do not be fool. Guard your citta. 

Thus ends Dlpamkara-srhfaana-dharma-gitikS {Dlpatnkara- 
M’jnana'i-chos-kyi-glu), 



Section 5 


Vimala-ratna'lekho-nama 


Id Indian langnaga it i. callad 

inTlht^znDri-ma-med-pa’i-rin-po-che’i-phrin-yig. _ 5 

• SatatationtothegD«-s. Salutation tn BhattariH Taradcvi. 

Naiyapala, who was born in Magadba. has spread u 
ism and has ruled the kingdom according to dharma, may 

be prosperous. //I j.i,, <ifn 

Vou have made gifts in the past, kave observed the te 
virtues’ ^daia-punyd), have practised forgiveness (kjomo) 

courage (rio'e). That is why you, dera, are perfect wit 

\htezA 111 , .. _fihe 

Place with reverence on your bead the instmclions 
'guru-s and the obedience to the suira and tanuo-slstra-i. 

will bring blessings for yourself and for others. //3 

Avoid all doubts and vacillations. Be particulatly 
for attaining siddhi. Avoiding sleep, folly, and laziness, rcma 
assiduous and ever careful, lid 

Always guard the doors of the senses with remembran , 

continuous knowledge and care. Ezamine repeatedly e 
movement of the mind day and night. //5 fnntt 

Behave like [one with] eyes with regard to your own ^ 

but as the blind with regard to the faults of the others. ^ voi 
arrogance and egoism and always meditate on the " , 

Give publicity to your own faults; do not find fau 
others. Give publicity to the virtues of others ; keep your 0 
virtues hidden. //7 . r<,me 

Do not accept gain and gifts. Always avoid ^ 

Meditate on matin and kanpia. Strengthen the bo ctua. 

1. Possessed of the three, viz. grace, glory and wealth 
D-TED 825. 
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■ ■ The tea akusata-karma-s are to be avoided. Reverence la 
to be always strengthened. Remember to curb,, the esires, 
to remain self-content and to act in the virtuous way.y/ * 

Give up anger nnd egoism. Have a humble min . voi 

the wrong way of living and live the life of dharma. 7/ 

Renouncing all worldly objects get enriched by the crya- 
'dhana.^ Always avoid noisy places and live in so itu e./ 

Do not be garrulous ; keep the tongue under control. AVhen 
you come across the guru and the acarya, serve them wi 

reverence. //12 . ... ^ ‘ 

Whosoever acts for the dharma — be he a distinguis e 

son, a beginner or just an ordinary person, should- e regar 

as the guru. //13 . . 

‘ While looking at the living beings pining un er mis » 
raise the bodhicHta in you. Assume towards them the same 
attitude that the parents have to the chiid. // M 
■- Renouncing all worldly occupations ® 

samadhi. Avoiding the sinful friend, follow t e o>o. 
nltra. //15 

■ Do not be indifferent to the fcft,to-s that transgres the 
those that arc wanting in dharma and those a 

observed to commit the sins. //1 6 , 

Do not spend more than three days with unho y 
bas or companions of sin, those that have no reverence o 

'5cSrya-s etc , those that are ungrateful, those ^ 

this life and those that are wanting in reverence. //17 
* Avoid the places of anger and discontent. Go there w 
•there is bliss. Renouncing those to whom you are attacheo, 

"be Without attachment. //I9 

Attachment will not lead to welfare. It destroys ‘b® "T 

essence of mol-sa. Remain always with the ta/yflnnmiira. // 

■ - Complete first the work that you begin first and th.s by 


2, Riches of a Buddhist saint. Seven of these are mentione , 

viz. the wealth of faith, of pure morals, of modesty, of sens - 

■bility to dharma, of attentiveness, of charity, of wisdom. 
D.TED 846. - . ■ • ' ‘ ' ' 
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Vimala ralna lekha 


following the guru and studying the sulra-s. Or else, both will 
be spoiled. 1121 

Again, atone for the am Care for the good jranyo. tvcn 
while following the worldly affairs, keep the mind e- 
tacbed //22 

Suppress egoism when tbe mind gets swelled. Remcmoer 
the precepts of the guru whenever the mind becomes care- 
less //23 

Encourage the mind when it gets depressed. Remember 
prajna paramita and make the actions tranquil* //24 

Look at the objects that attract or repel as but the creations 
of maya Consider the undesirable sounds as but mere 

echoes //25 r i, i 

Look at the sufferings of the body as but the [results of t ej 
past actions //26 

After completing the work retire into solitude and remain 
there like the corpse of (he animal that is not found by any* 
Your self should keep itself bidden //27 

Be always on tbe alert Go on counting your own defects 
and remember the essence of tbe rra/o-s when desire, ill'Wi i 
sleep, folly, laziness and weanness etc crop up in your mm • 
Meditate on impermanence and death //28 

Speak carefully in the presence of others Avoid 
beating and sneering. Always remain with a smiling fac® II 
Be ever generous to others Do not be miserly. Always 
avoid jealousy Act as tbe protector of tbe others* minds II 
Always avoid clash with others Do not show arlificia 
grace and do not make new friends Always maintain alert- 
ness Be always forgiveful and remain content with tbe mini* 
mum of desire //31 

Consider yourself to be but a humble servant Learn to be 
ashamed and remain bumble Be careful to make others happy* 
Abide by your samrara s » //32 

3 Obligation, engagement, duty These are mainly three, 
VIZ. the vow of an ordinary Buddhist for self-emancipatioff, 
the vow of a Bodhisallva for universal liberation and tbe 
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■ Avoid insulting others. Be modest. While advising others, 
have love for them and concern for their welfare. //33 

Have reverence for the Buddhist religion. Never get 
distracted from the religion of truth. Always have reverence 
for God and keep the tri-cakra^ pure. //34 

Get yourself sprinkled all over first by universal love 
(koruna). Be famed as the performer of the seven forms o 
worship^ thrice during the day and the night. Have a irec 

realisation of tri-skandha,^ 11^5, ^ ^ 

Work for removing the sufferings of the living beings. 
Make your prayer (pronidhand) extensive and pray or e 
attainment of enlightenment. Have the Great Enlightenraen 
{maha’bodhi) as the object of all your actions. //36 


Tantrika or mystical vow. We 6nd also priestly vows the 
Vows of a dana-pati (alms-glver) and the vows of a p ys cia . 
D-TED 722. , . 

4. 'khoT-gsum, literally three circles, Sanskrit ''iT”"' J 

Schmidt-“everything that belongs to archery. “f- 

rectly, arrow, knife and spear. J-TED. 58. The 

keep these pure' perhaps refers to the practice o o iirnsa 
not to allow these to be tainted by blood. 

5. “The seven kinds of offerings: flowers, incense, scent, ligh 

from butter-lamp, edibles such as cakes, fruits, etc., an o er 
acceptable objects with which he worship. In t e wor 

called Kun-bzan’spyod’pa'i-smon-lam, seven methods of making 
worship are mentioned : 1) salutation, 2) making o ^ings, 

3) confession of sins, 4) rejoicing, 5 ) invocation or exhorta- 
tion, 6) making of prayers for blessings or favour irrespec- 
tive of what can be claimed owing to one's moral merits, wit 
or without deserving it, 7) prayers for a blessing ase on 
moral merits. These all belong to the Mahayana school. In 
the Hinayana, only three kinds of prayers arc observed . 
1) salutation, 2) recitation of sutra-s etc., 3) as ing or 
benediction.” — S. C. Das in JBTS I. i. 45n. 

6. The three aggregates, probably, referring to the aggrega es 
of the mental, moral and material substances. 
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Vitnala ratna IcVba 


Always take vows 4nd remam careful of their fuiairaent 
You will thus fulfil the two rarga s’ and will remove the two 

dvaranas 1121 . . 

Make your human life worth while and lead your sig 
towards mnana Work for the welfare of yoUrself and o 
Others Attain nobjhty //38 

Perhaps my words are not like the sweet notes of the cue oo 
of the early shmmer or that of the young peacock [Moreover, 
all these] are already said by many a learned men 
theless, I am writing in order to remove the king’s distress // 
Give careful consideration to these words inspired by the 
thought of your welfare Why accuse others of being scep- 
tical f Always rheditalc on the six deities {sat dera) and keep 
the vows (jamparfl) pure Rule the kingdom according to the 
pfmciplcs of dharma and remain yourself full of forgiveness //40 
Here ends Vtmala ratna lekha namo, sent by sthavira mahS- 
pandita Dipamkara In jHSna to raja Nirapala 
1 VIZ. ihtjnana varga and the punya vorga 
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Bodhi‘pathQ‘pradtpa 


In Indian language it is called Sodhi-palba-pradipa, in 
Tibetan Byan-chub-lam'gyHgron ma. - ' 

Salutation to Bodhisattva Manjusrl Kumarabhuta. On the 
request of my good disciple Byan-chub-*od (Bodbiprabha), I 
shall, after worshipping with profound respect all the Jinas 
of the three timest along with their (//tarmn and sanghut^ ex* 
pound the Bodlii-patba-pradlpa. 


I. **Jina (victor). In the Stitra it is mentioned : *1 am victorious 
over all papa-dharma (sinful things). Having overcome^ them 
all. I have become Conqueror— Hence, this title is 
applicable to Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, Arhats, etc., whoevefr 
has overcome the hetu (cause), that is sin itself, and its legions 
represented by Mara, the result of fruit of all sin/' "The three 
times— past, present and future. The Buddhas of all these 
times are to be reverenced and adored conjointly, for they 
form the commonwealth of the Buddhas/’ S. C. Das, J B T S, 

1. i. 39 n. 

2. **sangha — literally meaning one devoted to virtue, but 
religiously signifies the cbtirc body of the Bodhisattvas, Arhats 
and Pratyeka Buddhas, together with those who have attained 
the eight saintly conditions or stages and have fully understood 
and comprehended the value of taking refuge in the tri-ratm 
and know what is really good, have imbibed true faith in 
dharma and lastly are entirely devoted to it so as never to turn 

from it. The eight conditions evidently apply to the 
life of genuine and earnest bhiksU'S and bbiksunis.'* lb. I 
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Bodhi-palha^radTpi 


Puma> is to bckoown os [bolooging to either 
[■STtes, ;izj: oJftomo (inferior), ntn^Arnmn 
L/nmn (superior). The charaeteristies of eueb ore ve .7 1 • 

Therefore, Ishullssnte the distinguishing features of each. // 

Bytheorf/inmopunijn* is to be knovrn one who, m on 
own interests, acts in ever, way for the worldly pleasures only 


(sanuara-sukha-matra). 112 

One who, indifferent to the p’easnrcs of birth 
and by nature opposed to sinful acts, works for 
is to be known as the madhyama purtisa? //3 


{bhafa-’sukhd) 
oneself alone. 


3. The word sfeyes-hu literally means /ana {^.jatd) or anyt mg 
bom. However, it is taken here in the following specia 
sense : **puru^a that does or works having certain ends, or as 
the ability to do a thing. Hence purusa is one who is pos^ 
essed of the ability of working in the canse of humanity or t e 
world, the effect of which will be carried to a future existence. 


Ib.AQo. _ 

4. In dealing with the three purusas, the Tibetan writers spea^ 
only of the followers of the Bnddba and the adhama purusa is 
generally taken to mean the lay devotee or upasaka, ** 
moreover a follower of the Mabayana, “The chief act in t e 
religions career of an upojcfca, the model ‘Inferior Pomsa^» 
is to find out bis own guru or spiritual instructor, who wi 

implant in him the primary Buddhist ideas, and then lead him 
to higher conceptions of Buddha’s doctrines.” i&. 41n. 

5. The madhyama purusa is generally taken to mean t e 
follower of the Hinayana school. “The chief points of di cr 
ence wherewith to distinguish the madhyama purusa from t e 

other two lie in the means he adopts for attaining to his o^ 
emancipation, by having regard to his personal interests on y* 

He, therefore, properly belongs to the Hinayana schoo 
The followers of the Mahayaoa school seem to be 
their opinion regarding the question whether the 
purusa, belonging as be does generally to the Hinayana, a 
gels final emancipation from the miseries of £'^3ra. i.e..- 
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One who always wishes to remove all the sufferings of 

Others by his own sufferings is the // 

To the noble being (paroma-pram). who is desirous o 

highest enlightenment UhM explain the best 

means® as preached by the teachers.® //5 

Offer flowers, incense, etc., whatever you may obtain 


reach the state of nirvana. Some dogmatically hold tha 

does not, while others more liberal in their views say that he 

does reach to nirvana.** lb. 42n. 

6. The uttama (or parama) punisa means an a so u e 
of the Mahayana doctrines. “He who becomes sincerely com- 
passionate to all living beings that have been roving in 

wide ocean of worldliness and who are being tormente 

intolerable fire of the world by sufferings, as if he himself had 

been afflicted like them with the miseries of recurring ^xis'cnce, 
who, earnestly concerned in the well-being an miseries 
others, works for their deliverance, eradicating the causes and 
consequences of their sufferings in such a manner so that they 
may not take root again — who acquires the precious mm o a 
Bodhisattva and thereby practises all kinds of duties w 
belong to Jinaputra is iha parama purusa. Jb. 43n. 

7. By “the parama proni desirous of rirromoiodAi” Atisa per- 

haps referred to king Bodhiprabha, in response to whose request 
he wrote the Bodhi-palha-pradipa. „ 

8. lamyafc-upapa -“the perfect and entire means for attaining 
to supreme enlightenment. They are of two kinds . per ec e 
moral and psychic development and acquisition of occult 

powers and concentration,*’— /i** 44d. o ♦ v,* 

9, bJa-ma^rnams, literally gurujana-s or the elders. Po-to- 
reads the following significance in the use o t is wor . 
“In this manner Atila has set forth the 
a: spiritual instructor, that is one should bear in min 
the extent of his spiritual progress and prosperity depen 
a good deal on the kindness of his spiritual instructor. 
Ib. 44n, 
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Purusa> is to bo known as [belonging to either of 
[types, viz.]: aMcma (inferior), m^dhyoma (mediocre) and 
L(Lo (superior). The characteristics of each are very i ■ 
Therefore, I shall write the distinguishing features of each. // 

Bytheodtomopurusn* is to be known one who, m one s 
own interests, acts in every way for the worldly pleasures only 

(samsara-sukha-matra). 112 

boewho/mdifrcrenttothep’easurcsofbirth ibhava-suk ) 

and by nature opposed lo sinful acts, works for oneself a one, 
is to be known as the madhyama purusa> //3 


3. The word ^)t>*£s-6u literally means jflna or anyt mg 

born. However, it is taken here in the following specia 
sense : “purusa that does or works having certain ends, or has 
the ability to do a thing. Hence pnruro is one who is poss- 
essed of the ability of working in the cause of humanity or t e 
world, the effect of which will be carried to a future existence. 
Ib. AOa. 

4. In dealing with the three pumsa-s, the Tibetan writers spea^ 

only of the followers of the Buddha and the adhama purvsa is 
generally taken to mean the lay devotee or upasaka, who is 
moreover a follower of the Mabayana, "The chief act in t e 
religions career of an upasaka, the model ‘Inferior Purusa^* 
is to find out his own guru or spiritual instructor, who wi 

implant in him the primary Buddhist ideas, and then lead him 

to higher conceptions of Buddha's doctrines.” Ib. 41d. 

5. The madhyama purusa is generally taken to mean c 
follower of the Hlnayana school. ‘The chief points of > er 
ence wherewith to distinguish the madhyama purvsa from e 
other two lie in the means he adopts for attaining to bis o 

emancipation, by having regard to his personal interests on 

He, therefore, properly belongs to the Hinayaoa schoo 
The followers of the Mabayana school seem to be divide i 
their opinion regarding the question whether the mjs 
purusa, belonging as be does generally to the Hlnayana, a 
gets final emancipation from the miseries of bhava. i.c.. 
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One who always wishes to remove all the sufferings ' of 
others by his own sufferings is the uUama purttsa,^ IJ^ 

To the noble being (parama-pram), who is desirous of the 
highest enlightenment (uttama^bodhi),'’ I shall explain the best 
means® as preached by the teachers.® //5 

Offer flowers, incense, etc., whatever you may obtain to 


reach the state of nirvana. Some dogmatically hold that he 
does not, while others more liberal in their views say that he 
does reach to nirvana.” lb. 42n. 

6. The uttatna (or paraina) purusa means an absolute believer 
of the Mahayana doctrines. “He who becomes sincerely com- 
passionate to all living beings that have been roving in the 
wide ocean of worldliness and who are being tormented in the 
intolerable fire of the world by sufferings, as if he himself bad 
been afQicted like them with the miseries of recurring existence; 


who, earnestly concerned in the well-being and miseries of 
others, works for their deliverance, eradicating the causes and 
consequences of their sufferings in £uch a manner so that they 
may not take root again — who acquires the precious mind of a 
Bodhisattva and thereby practises all kinds of duties which 

belong to Jinaputra is the parama pwruso. - lb. 43n. 

7. By “the parama pranl desirous of uttama bodhi” Alisa per- 
haps referred to king Bodbiprabha,in response to whose request 


he wrote the Bodhi-patha-pradipa. ^ ^ 

8. perfect and entire means for attaining 
to supreme enlightenment. They are of two kinds : perfected 
moral and psychic development and acquisition of occult 

powers and concentration.”— d4o. t 

9. bla-ma-rnums, literally gurujana-s or the 

reads the following significance in the use of this word; 
••Tn t^s m“AfJa has set forth the 

a, spiritual instructor, that is one should 

the eatent of his spiritual progress and prosper, y depe,^, 
a good deal on the kindness of his spiritual .astruc,„,„ 


lb, 44a. 
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Ibe plclore‘0 of tbe Samyak-sambuddba [Buddha, the all- 
perfect], the caltya^^ and tbe scriptares.i* //6 
' Kneeling down and with folded bands, first repeat the 
sarana-gamana-s thrice. Until -the final attainment of the 
essence of bodhi ibodhi‘S3ra), revere the /n-rfl/na-s with a mind 
that never turns back. Also perform the seven forms of 
worship as mentioned in ihe Samonta-bhadra-car}5, 1/7 & 8 
Then the first thing to do is to establish empathy {maltn- 
el(la) with all living beings, inclnstve of the three kinds of be- 
ings with degraded births (tri-durgati-Jatanl),^^ suffering from 
both birth and death, etc. Look at allliving beings as suffer- 
ing from miseries and arrive at the firmest determination 
icitta-utpadana) to work, with .the resolution of never turning 
back (anivrtta-pratlJnS) for liberating all living beings from tbe 
miseries that are bom of miseries. //9 & 10 
. Tbe qualities of pranldkSna^dua-uipddam are explained 
by Jdaitreyanatha in tbe sDon^po^bkod-pa’i-mdo, Read it 
or listen to it from the guru. Thus it should be known that 
the qualities of are unlimited. Therefore, prac- 

tise this repeatedly.// 11 & 12 

_ The punya of that {bodhicittd) is well-explained in the VirO" 
daUa-paripreehlta-stitra etc... 1 shall write (about it) only in 
three brief verses. //13 


10. "Representations of Buddba, in drawing, in relief or 
molten and clay images of the same called ‘representative 
sj-mbol’ to represent him as in Hfc.” Ib. 

IL "Tombs or tomb-hke structures wherein relics or images 
and scriptural writings are deposited, these are called the 
‘commemorative symbols’.” Jb. 

12. "The sacred Buddhist Scriptures, together with their twelve 
expositions, come under the name of 'symbol of tbe precepts’.” 
Jb. 

13. The three kinds of beings with degraded birth are: 
1) beasts, birds, insects, worms, reptiles, etc., 2) the pre/fl-s or 
those in the tantalus, the manes of tbe dead, and 3) those in 
hell. 
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. If the pum of bodhicitta hed visible form (riipo). it woold 
have filled the whole firmament (aniariksa) and y 

unexhausted. // 14 . . ‘ j ,rni»n 

The offerings of one, who, with folded ban s 
in mind to the bodhicitta. being boundless, are ■. 

than those of one who fills the buddha-ksetra-^ ” "uh 
as many as the grains of sand on the bank o the Ganges, with 

jewels offered to Lokanalha (the Buddha). //I - always 

After the pranidhana-citta-utpadam for bodh,^ y . 

to increase it with great care. Preserve for ' 

in the next life the iifcsflts as explained (pot iS-ii a. ' ^ 

_ The perfect praaidhana-citta-ulpadana caanct be 

without having within oneself the vow (samvara _ 
Citta-atpadana. Desirous of increasing the ^ow ^ Perfect 
enlightenment (sambodhi samvara), one mus 0^4 ' 
vow of avatara-citla-iilpSdana] with great care. // , „ 

One can always have the seven o, have 

However, without being [specially) fortunate one 
the vow of bod/iisalivav //19 , - hmhma- 

As preached by the Tathagata. " 

carpa, is the noblest of the seven kinds of P™" • 

That is intended to be the vow of the bhiksu. //Z 

stages of saintly perfection of a Bodhisatl t 
bhumi),t^ as explained in the siia-adhpapa, one 

14. “The fancied sphere of a particular Buddha or ® ' 

sattva ; e.g. Sukhavati is the sphere of mi a “ ,; 

Tibet the cbosen land of Avalokitesvara Bodhisattva. 

D-TED 1265. 



I higher meditation 
higher wisdom. saintly perfection, called daSa- 

16. The ten stages or 2) spotless purity (rimaiS), 

6 nmfiare: llbea.i ude l„l,i.atiL (arcisma,,). 

3) eniightcnmeni (prabhakara), j 
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the samrarO’S from a sad-gunt with appropnatc accomplish- 
ments (samyak-laysatmyukta) //2l 

One IS to be known as the right guru who is with pare 
samrara [in oneself}, has full mastery over the nilcs of sarnvara 
{sarnvara^ridhi) and has kind forgiveness for those that are 
fallen from sarnrara {sarnrara^patito). //22 

To those that have failed to find such a guru in spite of 
various efforts, 1 shall explain the principles of ‘taking the 
pure vow.’ //23 

As explained in the hfdhjusfi-buddha-ksetralarnkdrasulra,^ 
when, in the past, he was bom as Amba Raja,'^ Manjusn 
got initiated into the bodhicnta This will be clearly noted 
down.i* //24 

He [Manjusri] attained the supreme enlightenment {samyak 
sambodhi clttd) in the presence of the NMhas and invited all 
the living beings to the freedom from the cycle of births 
ibhara-cakra) //25 

From then on until the attainment of the final enlighten- 
ment (utiama-bodhi), never allow the mmd to be polluted by 
ill'Will, anger, miserliness and envy. //26 

By the adherence to brahmacarya and the avoidance of sin 


5) unconquerable {sudurJayS), 6) salvation {obhimuktO* ^ 
reaching {durangama), 8) immovable (acaJa), 9) righteousness 
{sadhumaii) and 10) spiritual cloud {dharma'mtgbS). D-TED 
1257. 

17. “Anciently, when there was BO measure of time, Manjuiri 
was born as the Cakravani RajS called Amba Raja (Heaven 
King) ; bow tn the presence of ihe Talhagala called Mcgbanida 
R5 j 3 he took the vow of (becoming) a Bodhisattva has been 
described in the work Manjiari-buddha ksetralankara’Sutra. 
The devotee should observe the ceremonies mcDtioned therein, 
S. C. Das ID JBTS 1. 1 . 48o 

18. AsS C. Das (m JBTS 1. 1 . 48n) points out. the next six 
iloka-i, le. i/oA:c-s number 25 to 30, arc quoted from the 
l{anjidr\~ksetrolankdra-suiro. 
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and lust and .by remaining content with the sih-samvara, one 
follows the precepts of the Buddha. //27 

Do not be anxious to attain quick enlightenment (6orf/u) for 
yourself. Live up to the end [of the samsara^ or t e s 
even a single living being. //28 « 

Purify the boundless and unthinkable [number of fcK/ro » 

and live for [the emancipation of] each individual by name 

that exists in all the ten directions. //29 
- Purify all your actions,— physical, oral and men a , 
never indulge in any sinful act (akusala-kama). II - 

. .By your own purified body-speech-mind. JOU will place 
yourself in the samvara of matara-citta 1 voo .-i 

high reverence for the three siksSpada-s of stia [mora 
that you have acquired. //31 . , 

, By that [viz, purification, etc. mentione a ove] 
being careful of the pure sambodM-saU^ > omong 
[all] vows, one’s enlightenments {sambodhi-sangha) 

'“hiwn by alltheBuddhas.theacquiremen^^^^ 
literally, production] of abhijnSna alone ® U 

fulfilmem of the essence (rvoMSin) of all the punya-^ “>1 

‘'‘'one™wUhout the power 

sake of the living beings, just as a bird w.th unfledged wings 

cannot fly in the sky. //34 .. in 

The pnnyn that can be acquired by / „m,out 

only a day-and-night, cannot be acquired y 

abhijnona even in one hundred lives. //35 V.rrpdion of 

One who wants to attain quickly 'he full pesfec.ion of 
supreme enlightenment can succeed not y i 

.»» « 

reach samatha. //37 

19. the vow for perfect enUgWenment. of 

20. r«.g„nr oAcma.ba •’implies an absolute inexcitability of 
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r Ons who loses even a single component of the state of 
tranquillity {iamatha) cannot, even by hard meditation or 
thousands of years, reach samadhi. //38 

■' Therefore, firmly adhere to the components [ofwmo'MJ 
as explained in the chapter on the samadki-rarga. Whatever 
may be the object of your meditations, direct the mind always 

to punya. /139 , 

Abhlpiana cannot be attained without the ycga-sama'ia 
state being accomplished. Without prafnapdramitS, araraip^' 
cannot be dispelled. //40 

Therefore, for fully abandoning the klesa-vrti zndjneyo-vrti, 
the yogi should constantly meditate on projnS-poramiia along 
with the upaya-i. //4l 

Prajna without upaya and upaya without prajna are said to 
be unfree [lit. “tied”, i.e. one by itself cannot act]. Therefore, 
do not ignore any [of them]. //42 


mind, and a deadening of it against any impressions from 

without, combined with an absorption in the idea of Buddha, 

or which in the end amounts to the same thing,* in the idea of 
emptiness and nothingness. This is tbc aim to which the 
contemplating Buddhist aspires, when, placing an image of 
Buddha as rten (a statue or figure of Buddha or of other divine 
beings, which the pious may take bold of and to which their 
devotions are more immediately directed) before him, he looks 
at it immovably, until every other' thought is lost, and no 
sensual impressions from tbc outer world any longer reach or 
affect his mind. By continued practice he acquires the ability of 
putting himself also without rten merely by his own effort, into 
this state of perfect apathy and of attaining afterwards even to 
‘the sopernatoral powers of a saintV* J-TED 474. 

21. “The two kinds of moral and mental obscurations are : 
1) defilement of misery that caused by habits, etc. {klesa^vrli) 
and 2) the sin produced from the objects of cognition 
rrli). According to the Mahay&na doctrine, these two sins- 
vanish as soon as one has attained to the eight stages of Bodhi- 
sattva perfection.” D-TED333. 
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For removing doubts as to what is prajna and what 
it is necessary to distinguish clearly between prajna an 

upaya-s.. //43 _ : . 

As said by the Jinas, except the prajna-paramtia-s an tne 
kusala-dharma-s like the dana-paramila-s etc. are the 
«p5ya-s.t>“ //44 

One quickly attains enlightenment (bodhi) not by mere 
meditation on the void (nairSImya) but by [first] acquiring in 
oneself the mastery of the upaya-s (tipaya-abhyasa) and [then] 
by meditation on prajna. //45 

As it is weli-explamed [in the scriptures], prajna is that 
knowledge which is the realisation of the intrinsic nature of the 
void ^svabbava-sunyala). — of the skandba-dbalU'S^^ and of the 
ayatana-sV* being unborn (ajata). //46 

That which exists by nature cannot come into being. Again 
that which is by nature non-existing is like the sky-flower. 
Both [alternatives], implying fallacy (dosa), both are unreal 
[literally, belong to the category of non-bemg]. //47 > 

Things (ifwva) can be born neither of themselves, nor of 
others, nor of both. These cannot be without cause either. 
Hence, they are by nature natureless {srabhSvena nth-smbha- 

/MS. . j ■ 

Again, the nature of alt things (dharma-s), examined either 


22. Six paramita-i are generally enumerated. These are : 
1) dana-paramits (charity), 2) iito-pBram /<2 (morality), 3) 
paramita (forgiveness), 4) yirya-paramiia (assiduity), 5) dhyana- 
paramlia (meditation) and 6) prajna-paramaa (wisdom). 
According to Atila, therefore, the first five pdramita-^ constitute 
the upaya-s. 

23. i.e. the aggregates of the elements. ■ 

24. “The five (or six) seats, i.e. organs, of the senses (the sixth 

is mm, as, the inner sense): ,he senses themselves; this conception 
however, has been greatly altered and varied by the fanciful 
theories of medical and philosophical authors. J-TED 28. , 


67 
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asumties or as compounds, cannot bs determined Therefore, 
It IS certain that they are void f{49 

In the ^unyatS’Saptati Tidya, Alula madJjyamaka, etc the 
nature {srabhava) of things is emphatically asserted to be void 
(sUnyalS) //50 

This (ext fjf all these arc explained here JD details] will be 
voluminous Therefore, [all these details] are not explained 
here Only the doctrine (siddhanfa) already proved (siddha) 
IS clearly stated here for contemplatioQ [/5I 

Therefore, the nature {srabhota) ofe\crything is unsupported 
[analambana, liL not proved by any pramand]. So to meditate 
on the void (nairatmya) ts to meditate on pro/n3 //52 

The natme (srabhara) of everything, as seen by projna, is 
invisible [i e prapta sees no srabhava lo anything] This prajnS 
IS demonstrated by logic Therefore, meditate on prajnd with* 
out any doubt [tikalpa, delusional thought] //53 

This world (bhaya), arising out of delosional thought 
(jikalpa) IS Itself delosional {vikatpStmoko), Therefore, mrtSna 
IS best because it is completely free from rlkaJpa //54 

As said by the Tatbigata, rikalpa is the Great Ignorance 
{maha mpha) It causes one to fall in the ocean of samsara 
(Therefore), be 6rro on the a rikalpa stunadhi [contemplation 
without any disturbing reflection], (which is) as pure as the 
okasa ffSS 

fiiSiziiiaXhc NinikaJpa^aratora-dharam also, if the Jma- 
pulra (Bodbisatlva) tabes bis stand on the Real Doctrine {satyO’ 
dharmd) by meditating on the rtlrrlkalpa, be will, by 
overcoining the difficult rikalpa gradually attain the 
nlnikalpa //56 

With the help of the scriptural instructions and logical 
thinking know it for certain that everything is non bom 
(o/aw) and nature Jess iasrabhard) Then meditate on ifce 
Inlmkalpd) US'? 

Then, meditating thus, one can gradually reach (he stage 
of usTta etc. and then more on to the stage of prmwaifira etc 
After (hat, the Buddbahood would be quite n^ar f/5S 

If one wants easily (mitAera) to complete the bod^/ by the 
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ntes« like ianU and vu/ara with the power of spells 

and also with the power of asta-siddlii resulting ° 

of Bhadra-kumhha ete. or, ,f one wants to follow the path of 

the Guhya-tantra by performing the practices 

[carya) prescribed in the Tantras. then, for the sake of being 

properly initiated by the flcao'** jewels 

way of serving him and please him by obeying him in every 

way. //59“61 

When the gm-ii. being fully pleased, confers 
that purifies all sins, he [the initiate] becomes a ^ 

fot iht siddhi-s, 1161 ^ li 

The brahmacari cannot receive guhya^jnam^abhiseka. 

It is strongly prohibited m the Adt-buddha-mahatantra 

For the brahmacan receiving this initiation means the viola 
tion of the prohibitions and hence a fall from the tapas sa . 
Such a vrnli will suffer great sin (maha-pataka) an 
certainly fall among the low-born. He wi never a 

siddht. fJ6^ & 65 ,, , 

But there is nothing wrong about that abhsela 

who has learnt and can explain the Tantras, offers the right 
kind of fire offerings, has received the proper ■nitiatmn from 

his gum and has the real understanding of all these^ //66 

The explanation of bodhi-patba, based^ on jfi/rfl ® ® . 

here presented m a condensed form by aedrya 
toBodhiprabha at his request Here ends the Bodhi-putha- 
vtadipa by maha-acarya Sri dipamkara jnana _ Translateo. 
revised, and established by the Indian acarya Dipam ara 
luana and the Tibetan lo-tsa-ba bhiksu Subhamat. mango am. 

Written by maha-acaryn Sri-dipamkara jnana. 
by the same Indian pandita and the great lo-tsa-ba Subhama 
This book IS written in the Tbo hn temple of Shan shun. 


25 Certain Tantrika rites, like Sanll, usiara, 

lead to enlightenment 


asta-siddhig 

bhadra-kiwtbhat etc. — supposed to 
quickly — are referred to here ; AliSa s mam pom » ° * 

IS that these ntes can be performed only after being p P 
initiated by a sad-guru. 
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Sayings of Atlsa : A 


[Fol. 6. a]...Aficr spending two years in m^ia*-ris, dunng 
•which time Jo-bo-rje delivered many upatfeifl-s to Devaguru 
Bodhiprabha (Byah-chub’-od) and to others, he once thought 
of returning to India and was abont to enter the way back to 
India. At that time, Bodhiprabha requested him saying. “Please 
give me one more upadesa^ Jo-bo said that be had already 
delivered many upadeia-s on previous occasions. Bodhiprabha 
insisted on having another upadeso. So the following was 
delivered [by Jo-bo*rJe]. 

[Fol.fi.b] Oh! Being onreliaWe because of my [own] 
inferior knowledge, it is improper for me to deliver sermons to 
yon, already in possession of high knowledge and extremely 
clear thinking. Nevertheless, being inspired by you, my dearest 
friend — dearer than my heart — I am leaving this advice for 
you, //I. 

- Friends, till the attainment of enlightenment the gun/ 1 
indispensahle. Therefore, rely on the sad-guru. It is necessary 

to listen to the teachings of the guru till you reach the fina 

understanding. Listen, therefore, to the guru's teachings- 
Mere knowledge of the Doctrine is not enough for attaining 
the Buddbahood It is necessary, moreover, to practise virtoe. 
Therefore, keep away from the place that may cause barm to 
your mind and stay where virtue increases. //2 

[Fol. 7. a] Noise is harmfol until the attainment of £rm- 
ness. Therefore, take shelter in the silence of the forest life. 
Avoid those friends that add to your llesa and stick to those 
that increase your punya. Keep your mind under control. 
The worldly affairs have no end. So leave these and keep 
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yourself free. Accumulate day and night and alw y 

keep watch on your own mind. //3 . 

Med,tation on the mere basis of advice 
Whenever you act and whatever you do, do ‘“P „ 

with reverence for the words of the g«r». . This is he y^^ 

attaining fulfilment swiftly and certainly. , v (1,5 

who acts with whole-hearted dharma is not o 

problems of livelihood. Friends, desire cannot be “ 

thirst cannot be quenched with salt water. is V 
satisfy the desire. //4 ' -nd 

. [Fol.T.b] Crush the mind inflaled ® jj 

pride. Be peaceful and disciplined. Even ® ^ as 

[vulgarly] called punya'- is no more than [mere 
such an obstacle to dharma. Therefore, reno ogJa-s of 

Gain and honour are like “-F devil’s snare [li , e Eas^-»^°f 
Mira], Remove these as you remove the go 

road. The words of praise and fame are but P 

throw these out in the way you spit. //5 -re but 

. Happiness, prosperity and friendship 0 

momentary. Discard these m the way y 
spittle. The future lives longer 

■that wealth [viz. pimyo] ; that alone will provi y ^ 

make the journey to the nezt world. One will eventnaUy hav 
to abandon everything and depart. Nothing , 

Therefore, have no craving. Love the lower people. Po not 

injure or insult them. //6 , . . „„oii„ . have no 

■. [Fol. 8, a] Love the enemy and the friend 
partiality. Have no jealousy for those with go q 
•have respect for them and cultivate ‘i"" your own 

mot examine the faults of others ; e 

and leave those in the way in which you shed off you 

TTbsod-aams. panya belonging to the world of ”"0 !o 

■subject to decay. This is contrasted with “ 

nr kusala which is undcstructible, consisting o uoerior 

works of piety performed by saints belonging to the superior 

states of existence, D-TED 269. 



Sayings of Alisa : A 


p„.,onoos blood. DO notlbrnk of jour own ; tfnk 

of the pmyo of the others. Respeet others nod serve 

‘^'HavJthe same feehDg for the living betogs as the parenB 
have for their son. Have always a smiling face. Avoid ang 
and speak softly with a loving heart. Be careful of your wo 
and speak simply, for too much of unnecessary words a 
bound to contain errors Too much of unnecessary artion 
spoils IFol. 8 b]thepimya;letnotbeyour actions tainted oy 
odhanruj. //8 

There is no sense m getting tired with useless artions. 
Everything being determined by past actions, nothing happens 
by mere wish. Therefore, keep yourself free and be happy* 
Listen ! For a noble person death is better than shame o 
acts. So, be straight and steady. The pleasures and pam ° 
this life are but the results of the actions of the past lives* 
Therefore, do cot blame anybody for these. JI9 

[Fol. 9. a] All happiness comes from the blessings of tbe 
gw«. One most, [therefore], be grateful to him. You cannot 
control others unless you can control yourself. Therefore, 

control yourself first. You cannot help others to be success 
without [yourself] altainmg fl&Ayncna. Therefore, work bar 
for the siddhi. One will have to leave tbe savings behind. This 
IS sore. Therefore, do not accumulate sm in tbe name o 
wealth. //lO 

Enjoyment and distraction have no substance. Therefore, 
ennch yourself with da«c, tbe (only) wealth. Yon will thereby 
become beaniifol in this life and happy in the next. Always 
uphold risuddha-sila. Anger is specially powerful m the kali 
yusa Therefore, protect yourself with the armour (wnrw) 
of forgiveness. Do not lag behind under tbe ’inflaeucc o 
laziness Kindle the fire of courage for attaining stddhi fill 
Human life is being wasted by distractions. There ore, 

care for meditation. Truth is not realised under tbe spell© 

jgnorance Therefore, be careful of tbe meaning _ 

Friends I Do not sink into the mire of jcmiSro lFo.9. J 
Reach the dry Und of moksa. Try to understand properly 
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the precepts of the gunt. Meditate on janwarfl as but th 

Tele ir? not empty tvords. You should l.sen to tese 
With care and place these in the depth of your ear. 
act thus then you will make yourself as well as ot crs 
This IS my humble precept. And 1 pray that you listen to ^ 
Devaguru Bodhiprabha was thus advised by t e 


(cfea-t/evfl) Jo-bo-rje //U 



Section 8 


Sayings of Aftia : S 


[Fol. 9. b] Jo»bo, when he was slaying at 
this upadeh to Ye-ses-’bar-ba of *01-rgod. 
Salutation to bhagavati arya Tdradevt. 


Ycr-pa-brag, gave 
Salutation to the 


good gurU'S. _f 

VPo\A0.2l 1 Oh kulaputra, consider carefully these word 

mine. Man’s life in this kali-yuga is generally short while t e 
objects of knowledge are numerous. One is uncertain a ou 
how long one is going to live. Hasten to curb your desires 
with care. Do not say : “I am a bhik5u'\ so long as you care 
for material wealth and livelihood, with which the householder 
is concerned. You may be living in a monastery, but do no 
say, “I am a bhiksu, I iive in ibe monastery”, etc., so long as 
you are afTected by worldly affairs. Do not say, *‘I am a 
W/fcsu, 1 live in the monastery” etc., so long as you harbour 
worldly wishes or any thought of injuring others. 

You may be living in the monastery, but do not say, I 
bhiksu, I live in the monastery”, etc., so long as you IFoI.lO. J 
do not renounce the company of the householders and you 
continue to stay with them and waste your time by indulging 
in romantic and worldly gossips. Do not say, “I am a W/ 
a etc., if you cannot bear even a little ^ ^ 

others or help others even a little. If you say anything i ® 
that, you will thereby tell a great lie to the householders. ^ c 
grhastha may be deceived by you. But, first of all, it is 
impossible to deceive those whoseeyes see everything, Sccon y, 
you cannot prevent the effects of such deceptions from re 
coiling back on you. , 

[Fol, 11. a] Thirdly, you cannot deceive men that are relaieo 
to and united with dharma. Again, remember now what you 
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promised before the gods and the g«ru-s at the time of the 
bodhicUta-utpadana. When you come across those that deserve 
to be forgiven, never say that it is difficult to forgive. Remem 
her [that at the time of taking the vow you promised] not to 
refuse even that which is difficult. At the time of taking the 
vow you should have already ascertained if it was easy or 
difficult. It will be deceiving god and guru if, after taking the 
vow, you fall from it. Therefore, remember that you cannot 
refuse even that which is difficult. 


Again, the purpose of living in the monastery is to stop 
[Fol.ll. b] having intercourse with the householders, to 
renounce partiality for the relatives and to avoid the causes of 
distractions provoked by the sexual and other desires. Watch 
the great treasure of your bodbicHto. Do not allow the mind 
to get troubled by worldly worries even for a moment. 

ThevR-a/paofsamjSra becomes particularly powerful be- 
cause of being repeatedly provoked by the non-attachment to 
dbarma in the past and because of the feebleness of the intellect 
due to habit. Therefore it is meaningless to live in the 
monastery if strong measure is not taken against these. Other- 
wise, [you will be] like the birds and beasts that live there. 

[Fol. 11a] Never say, "It is difficult to do it now, so I 
will do it later.” If there is a hole [of some weakness] in what 
you think, then the Mara of kleSa-s^ will enter through it. 
Ifit thus enters then there will be obstacle to bodhicilla. If 
there is this obstacle, not to speak of helping others, there will 
he nothing but durgati for yourself. Remember this. Even 
though you claim that you are performing dimrma, your words 
would thus be empty and meaningless. . . 

Oh. kulapmra. when at the end you die do not b<- the cause 

of sorrow Ld suffering for the g«™-s and the *.n-s. Again, 
do not be the cause of regret and doubt to the pious house- 
holders. 


1. D-TED 666 : one 


of the four devils. 


68 



Sayings of Atiia B 


"t acting according to dharma » 
Even it yon say person (youisclf] wil> 

« b] [,o faoll ‘"'7; “■'J'V.aly cniL. your own 
remain separate if jou s„io^ures and, at the time of 

:nf;tr’.bar«t;t,'rad m . «hat hrmss sorrow and 

by destroying Sarm. with the “"“7 77^"“ f ,p„e of 

proushfe” In short, there IS no need for dtarw, 

living in the monastery you do not renounce k 

and turn your intelleet and mind ‘>7*' 7kiming to b= 
Your ihama will be miscarried if m spite of claim g 

aloof from karma you remain involved in it and, ro 

you do not guard against fall in both the lives [le^ 'iTacaW 
and 10 the next] Such miscarried dterma will b- if 

mname [Fol 13 a] Therefore, fnend, do not thmlc i 

was. Jewels once lost by the blind are not recovered 

While meditating do not count the number of y 
months tdevoted to it], rather, try to End out h 
how little self knowledge you have acquired in your m 
how much or how little control you have acquired o 

Look at the heaviness or lightness of kleia Always g 
your own mind Do not make yourself miserable, 

deceive sonrself, do not deceive the god and the „ 

allow yourself to fall or cause the ‘’7 .H 3 ppened 

fall from karma has happened m this life has af 
[i e no use worrying over that] 

Take this example If there be a heap of dirt b lo 
you need quickly to clean it Why get annoyed i 
with the help of others a In the same way, ^ 

the tiLolpos of this life-inclusive of ^ and 

to be directly abandoned Why get annoyed if your s 
[good] friends help you to abandon these ? 

After promising before the gods and the gur 
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the welfare of every ’>"'"2 bt’^dTrences among 

the objects of your charity T differentiate [among 

the objects of are no differences among 

these] from your end Because t practises the bodhi- 

them from the point of v-w of one who pracuses th 

cm Do not be angry with one ^ ^ ^,,,0 

can you meditate on forgiveness 1 y £ ranper etc] it is 

harms, When there occurs J "ft,;;' e ofthat 

necessary to rememher tts antidote What is tne 

dharma which is contaminated by klesa bodhicitta. 

Therefore, while assuming the 

which IS most precious, if there be any ga 

failure of meditation. Do 

[Fol 14 a] excellent words [i e the wo 
not cultivate friendship with an evi ^ accumulate 

Unown places Do not “> 

[by living] m one P’*« ^cX the suppression of kleSa 
dharma Whenever you act, act to egoism 

This is nsuddha-dharma ® ^ hundred actions 

if you acquire good quality in on ,,^5 Remain m a 

If you do, you wdl be under the grip o^ara^^R^^ 

solitary place Be peaceful and se 

and be self content Overlook your shame 

the faults of others Avoid actions that ,, 

[Fo. 14 h] DO not 

mind clean Keep your inin bragging 

Think always of dharma Accept vindness Be 

IfyouhaveXdesireatalUhavethedesire for^Uindness 

moderate about everything Ra P ,^ ^5,5 

ease Run away from the somwi person as from w 

[’ as wild beasts do] One is not a dharm.La if one 
renounce the worldly affairs nf the four 

There IS no prnirwa without the renunciation of 

forms of grhasthakarma s® 

imnamr. comprises husbandry, trading, tending and rearing 

up cattle, etc D-TED 1282 
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Sayings of Aitsa B 


One who does not renonnce kama is not a bhiksu One 
who IS witbonl mailri and karunS is not a bodhisattra One 
who has not renounced fcflf/na IS not a maha dhyain. Do not 
get burnt* m kama 

[Fol. 15. aj In short, living m the monastery and medita- 
ting on dharma one should not allow one's karma to increase 
Thus there will be no regret {anutapa) at the time of death 
Tbos said Dlpamhara himself And he added. 

This kah-yu^a is not the time for smiling ; it is time to 
have courage. It is not the time for holding high positions , it 
IS time to bold bumble positions 

It IS not tbe time to live m the crowd It is time to take 
shelter m solitude It is not the time to guide the students ; it 
is time to guide oneselC. It is not tbe time to follow mere 
words [of SSslra -^} , it is time to nJcdiiate on tbcir true 
significance It is not tbe lime to be drifted ; it is lime lo 
remain firm at one place. 

Thus said 


3 /kAe/pfl, lit. boiled. D-TED 155 



Section 9 


Sanskrit restoration by Professor Mrinalkanti Gangopadhyay. 
of the 

Bodhi-patha-pradipa 


. . . n^Hhisattvava. kalatrayasya 

namo Manjusrikumarabhutaya mahata 

iinebhyah sarvebbyo dharmasangbabh^rp Bodhiprabhena 

sambhtamena namaskrtya sisyo „i„rnomi. 

prarthito Bodhipathapradipatn prakarsena 


purusastrividhi jneya "‘‘“"^p^^y^ontnmkhya'e // 1 

vyaktam tallaksanain bhedah pr y 

yenopSyena sarvena ^ purosah smrlah II 2 

svamarthameva kamyante so ‘”'="’=9 P"‘ ■ , 

bhavasukhadudasinah ^^rtharaMrarthtostatb / 
papakarnraviruddhatma sa vai ““dhyn™" " 

Mmaduhkbcna duhkhanamanycsamapi 

iccbati sarnksayain yo va / 

i-wesu parkmo yo hi vancba.i bodb.muttamam ^ 

upayatn sampravaksy&roi ,a,ha purah / 

sambuddhacitracaityfinaip sa jv^iiavct II 6 

puspadhupadivasiuni yalbapr5ptain n L j 

I A iinudvayam bhon.au triradau 

in ca II 7-8 



sarvnjive latascadau 

durgati.rayajil.eca ' Lh / 

duhkhahctoh pariklistan drstvi J»van _.oV:salip5a>5 / 

duhVhebhyo dubkhahetobhyah P'S 9 '"“n' 

boihlci.lasamo.pSdah titryo-n.vTt.asams.da // 9 



Bodhi patha pradipa 


5 « 


tatba ye ye pranidbSnaottotpadc gunah kila / 
pjokiah sulre drumavjuhc Maittcycna ta eva ca / 
sutrasya tasya patbena SravaneoSthava guroh / 
gtinan sambodbicittasySnaotao vijuSya krlsnalah / 
ladbbSvcna tatah kuryacciUoipadam puoah puoah // Jl-12 
proktam sutre tu tatpunyam Vlradatiasya prccbilc } 
iribhitcva latah pSdaih samSscncba Ukhyate If 13 
puny am ca bodhjcittasya yadi tupSnvJiara bhavel / 
akaiam purayil\5pi oa hi nihscsatam vrajet // 14 
manasd bodbtcittaya pranato yah kftdtljaiih / 
aoaniSstasya pujah syuriii ilagbyaiaiah punah / 
gangilyah siktisarnkbyairlokanStbasamarpitaih / 
huddbaksclfam mab&ratnaih kutvanasyapi samkulam //I5-16 
pranihitam samutp&dya cittam vahuprayaiuatah / 
iad2i varddhaya samraksa iiksam yatboktameva ca / 
yena sySt smaranam tasySh parasmmnapi janroani // J7 
ollmaoi visaylkftybvat&racitiasdmvaram / 
yath&rlbato bhaveonatva pranidb^oapravardbanam / 
sambodhisamvaravfddhtkdmastasmai yated dbruvam // 18 
Mpia C3 pratimoksiidisamvarilh aulabb&h sadb / 
lamvaro bodbisattvasya bhagyenaiva bi labbyate //19 
uUami brahmacaryasya 5nh piokii ca tathagataih / 
saptasu protimokscsu mato'sau bhiksusamvaiah // 20 
iil^dhySyokta\idhioS bodhisattvasya bhumisu / 
umyaglaksanayukl&t aadgurorg^bnila lamvaram // 21 
aamvarasya vjdhau pt&juah aamvarc ca avayam tlbiiab / 
kaamSkSrunyayuktaJca aamvaxM palilesvalha / 
aidveva ca vijliejo gururcaraa yaihartbatah // 22 
ycniprapto gurustidyk prayainairvivjdhairapi / 
parasanvafal5bh4r»ham tasmai \y4khy5myabam vidhim //23 
MaTiju{r»buddhakjelr4tamk5iasQtre yathS punah / 
prokto MaH/uirija purvam ani%ar4jo yadSbbavat / 
bodhictttasamulp4do bkbyaie vyaklam aira lal // 24 
»ambodbtciltamutp5dya tiSih4n4meva sammukham / 

4^utib pfSmnah larrc bhav8cakt4d vimuktaye // 25 
k4lux}am krodbakdrpsnye IrsyS %4C8h param ponah / 
uttanabodhilibhSdl aiie fcury^t kadSpi oa // 26 
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brahmacaryam samacarya papam ^27 

buddhaSiksanuvrttahayat santusto^^^ / 

svayam ca satvaram praptam 2 g 

hetoh pranma ekasyapyasamsaram tatha vas t // 

ksetranyapanraejanyacmtyani aa ^ jg 

dasasu samsthitanam ca namagra a > ju^ya / 
vackam kay.kam karma caUPkam ca v.sodhaya / 
akusalam karmani ma kadapi ^a^acar® samvare / 

vakkayacittena , y^ ^raddhitamano'=o 

samstbapayannarjitasilasiksap * bhavet //3l 

teaayatncna v.luddhasambodh.sattvasamvare / 

aamvaresuaamadh-.nam panpdrno 5®““ 
tattvasampurane heturganasya 3"®'’®P“”^7ah / 33 
abhuadnoVda eva a®tvabuddhabh.samma ah /3 
apurnapaksapaksi kbe V®*''® sadbayet //34 

abhijn5navalayuktah pramoo / 

dlva^a^^amabhlJt^5nayuktah punya y 

abhijnanaviyuktastu janma^atair ^ icchati / 

sighram sambodhisarogbam ya 

abhijnanetia yatnena nSlasywa tu j 

asadhayilva iamathamabhijuanam °° punah punah //37 

samalhasya tatah siddhyai yaljiom j 

lamalhangavinase ca dhyancnapi pM 

sahcsrmrap. varsdnSm samddh.rna h' 

samadhivargadhyaokte tadange av ^^39 

ckatamc’p. lambanam P“">®'®'®'“’“'”,^hy°,, , 

yogaSamatbas.ddhau cabh.jhanamap. s dhvm / 

pra3haparamdr.yogam_.maaaya..aavTbb^ 

UeiajiianavTtim tasmad yog y 
«p5yasah..am dhynyc. Pn"®?!”®"' '^ 3 "'V 



54S 


Bodbupatha-pradipa 


up^yabbyasavasena prajn§dhyanena calroani / 
sighrain bodbim prapnuyanna iiauatmyadbyanainatratah//45 
skandbadbatoh samuhanlmajatayaianasya ca / 
svabhavasunyat&jnaoam prajBeli hi prakutiiam //46 
anucitam sadutp&do* sadapyakasapuspaval / 
ubbayc dosaprasangadabhutamubbayam punah //47 
svato oa parato napi jata ubbayaio’pi na / 
ahcturnapi bbavasiat praVrtyi nihsvabbavata //48 
ckaoekatayB vatba sarvadbarmapaiiksdne / 
svabhavo labhyate neti mhsvabhavo* vadbaryalc //49 
suDyatasaplattvidyamulamadbyamakadisu / 
svabbavah sarvabhavSoam proktam sunyatvamcva bi //50 
tenaitbenadhikam sastram bbavcDoehokla eva tat / 
siddhasiddhanlmatrara ca bhavaDarlham pravaksyate //51 
svabh&vo’ scsadbarmanSmanalambanameva tat / 
nair&tmyabblvamSm&traro prajoay^ bbSvap& bbavet //52 
prajnayi sarvadharoilnSm svabbavah kv^pyadrstavat / 
bb^vaolylvtkalpam prajoi VidySpanksitS //53 
vikalp&tmaka evSyam bbavo vikalpasambbaveh / 
vikalp&inaoirmukto nirv&aaicottaiDO matah //54 
mabimoba^ samkalpah proktamiti tathagataih / 
samsarasagare pitabctustavat tato bbava / 
avikalpasamadbistho* kalpavyaktaro yalba nabbah 7/55 
Nirvikalpavataradbaranyamapi— > 
saddbarmam jmaputrascavikalpain cmtayan bbavet / 
nirvikalpam praptastirtva vikalpao durgaroSn kramat // 
iti proktam //56 

ajala nihsvabbavasca dbanna iCi i^niscitah / 
sastrena vidyayS caivavikalpam bbavayet sada //57 
tadbbavena dhyanM prapta usmadikam kramad bbavet / 
Pramuditadikam capi syad buddhatvamatbacirat //58 
mantraprabhavasiddhasya saotiVistarakarmanah / 
kumbhabhadradisiddb^stasiddhyaderva valeoa ca // 
bodbisamuhasampurnakamah sukbeoa yo bbavet / 
guhyalantracaryamjccbet kriyacaryadjoathava // 
tantroktcnabhjsckartham sarvatha sadguroh sukbam / 
sevaya ratnadanenotpadayccca nirantaram //59-61 
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siddhyai siddham bhavet patrain guroh priiattu purnatah/ 

abhisefcam yadi praptah sarvapapavisodhakam // 62 
guhyaprajnabhisekam na grhniyurbrabmacarmah / 
adibuddhamahatantre yannisiddham visesatah // 63 
grahe tadabhisekasya nisiddhacaranam punah / 
tapahsamvarapatanam bhaveddhi brahmacarinah // 
mahapatakapatanam tasya ca vratino bhaved { 
durgatipatanam nunam nasti siddhih kadacana // 
tantram sarvam srutatn yena vyakhyMuraapi sakyate / 
arcanayajnadanadyacaryatc va yathayatham // 
abhisekam guroh prapto vetti sarvam tadeva ca / 
tadarthamabhiseko’sau ntrdosa eva sammata^// 66 

Bodhiprabhanunitenacaryadipainkarasri>a / 

suir&didharraasamproktain samalocay yathastbitam / 
Bodhtpathasya vy&khylinani krtamatra samasatoh // 67 

Mahacarya^ndipamkarajDanakrtabodbipathapradipah 

samaptah 


mangalam 


69 



Section 10 


Photostat Reproduction of the Manuscript Containing 
The Sayings of Atiia 


The portion of the manuscript translated as * Sayings of 
Allla A” begins with the words Jo-bo-rje-nid'dan-po mnoVjiu 
. occurring m hne 2, Foho 6a 

The portion of the manuscript translated as “Sayings of 
AtUa • B” begins with the words 6com Warj-Vas-*pftagf ma , 
line 5, Folio 9b. In the maouscnpt, tbe sub-title *Vo‘bo 
yer-pa'i brag^la " of this passage occurs at the bottom of 
tbe folio 
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j . r M the eleventh century A.D.i 
. From the second quarter o in terms 

the Tibetans adopted the system E ^ the 

of cycles of sixty years. In * sLskrit word prnW.e™.* 

rab-byun, which is an equivalen * ;♦ as the Sexagenary 

The European scholars usually refer o completion of one 

Cycle. In the Tibetan calendar, aft 

such cycle begins another and an identica yning the 

Each cycle of sixty years - nnimals. The 

names of five elemenis with reoeated within each 

elements, in the order in wteh t ey animals, 

cycle, are : Iron, Water, Woo . ♦ cycle, are : 

in the order in which they are , Hare, Dragon, 

Monkey, Hen, Dog, ,L cycle. Earth is again 

Serpent, Horse, Sheep. Thus, wi gnt each of the 5 

followed by Iron and Sheep y ioined to two 

elements occurs twice m following will 

successive animals in the list. • • 

be some of the successive years withm a cycle . 

Earth-Dragon 

Earth-Serpent 

Iron-Horse 

Iron-Sheep 

Water-Monkey 

Water-Hen, 

As wc’sh'ail presently see, » ^iy^yea^'"' T^ 

Hare year and ends jn a F B 

starts again with a *'‘"-”“rX“‘Element-and-Animal standing 
To the cornbination of n.so the words 

for the name of a year ^ __ ' ^e full designation of an 

“Male’* and “Female. Thu , .g. _ 

Earth-Dragon year is year. But 

lyrtr MaT'an^amJ.^--"^ ''or what we eal. 


1. rab^pra an7^am=W«-ru. f 

the name of the first year of the cycle of six y y 
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“even” and “odd” numbers expressing the years Each of 
the 5 clemcnls, occurring as it does for two successive years, 
IS alternatively termed Male and Female 

P Pelliot,® to whose contribution is largely due a number 
of clarifications about the Tibetan Sexagenary Cycle, conjec- 
tures that it was basically inspired by the ancient Chinese 
calendar His main ground is that the names of the animals 
and elements as occurring m the two calendars are closely 
similar.* But Laufer* vigorously rejects the conjecture and 
draws our attention to the difference between the two calendars. 
According to the accounts of the Tibetans themselves * 
the Sexagenary Cycle was originally invented in a country 
called Sambhala From there it went to central India {madhya- 
dezd) and the Tibetans received it from the Indians But 
modern scholars have not ro far been able to arrive at 
any agreed view as to the identificalion of the country called 
Sambhala* and Laufer’s^ categorical assertion that it must 
have meant Turkestan is, in fact, no more than one of the 
many possible conjectures In other words, at the present 
stage of historical researches, the question of the country where 
the Sexagenary cycle bad its origin should preferably be left 
as an open one 


2 P Pelliotin JA 1913 633-667 

3 Ib 660. 

4 Laufer in T*oung Pao 1913 587f On the antiquity of the 
Chinese system, see T. L Bullock & Louis H Gray in ERE m 
82 “The Chinese calendar, which was practically copied by the 
Japanese, is scarcely so ancient as is generally supposed It 
IS true that at an early period (he Chinese became acquainted 
with a twelve year cycle of Jupiter, depending on that planet s 
progress through the twelve signs of the zodiac, but this cycle 
bad in China only astrological significance, whereas in India 
it became part of the calendrical system ” 

5 BA 11 753f 5 

6. Waddell L 306 calls it a mythical country in the north 

7 Laufer m Toung Pao 1913 591-2 
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What IS not uncertain, however, is the 

calendar from its Indian form to its adoption y ^alacakra. 

In Its Indian form the calendar was known as 

Though what is called the Kalacakra rituals,® 

ted with a large overgrowth of esoteri essence, the 

Laufero seems to be justified in asserting * -ntt,inE but a 

Kalacakra or -The Wheel of Time” was «^ing^ b^ut^^^ 

designation of the Sexagenary Cycle an “ . jrg5i,n„r. 

introduced into Tibet from central India by way , , 

For the modern student of f tbove « 
the problem concerning the Sexage y j. 

prachcalone How are we to reduce its 

the modern European (Christian) calendar! 
can we convert the latter into the nnnreciated 

as well as the difficulty of the problem can e rnodern 

when we remember that even veritable gian . 

European Tibetologiststa conversion of 

"S rTad mteTairn acCa.medtt as some 

'"'“inlolvmrthts^acucal problem, however 

tion of a historical point is of ,h,s Kalacakra 

exact year of the adoption by the 

8 BAn 753-839 

9 Laufer op at 1907 403 . wnnH- 

10. e g Jaschke (J-TED 552) proposes to identify t 

Dog, Wood Pig, Fire-Mouse and Fire Ox years as AD 1834. 
1835, 1836 and 1837 respectively These years o 
calendar are in fact Wood-Horse, Wood-Sheep, F 
and Fire-Hen years respectively of the Tihetan^-'-^--^^ 

11 eg the correct rendering by S U nnd 

Iron-Ox year m the joint communication o c g 
Rockhill tothe Dalai Lama. See Laufer in rmmg 1913 
577n for other examples 
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wh.chwa, .Iso tho s«r-aocord.ng 

which thcrprestnt calculation of the SoMEcoary Cycle began 

To other woL. the year of thetr adoption of the Sexagenary 
Cycle IS also the first year of thetr first cycle Therefore 

ssithout a precise determination of this year, our idea o 

entire cycle is likely to be wrong This is well attested to by the 

fact that a large number of eminent Tibetologists were actua y 

derailed in matters of Tibetan chronology by the erroneous 
assumption of Alexander Csoma that the year under consider, 
lion was AD 1026"’ Thanks, however, to the work ol 
P Pelhotta and others,'* it is now definitely ascertained 
that this year was rather A D 1027, the year in whic 

the commentary on Kalacakra called the Vimah prabhS was 
translated into Tibetan « From this year onwards, the 


TibeUns adopted the Sexagenary Cycle and hence this year is 
the first year of the first cycle as current among th em 

This dale, namely AD 1027, is crucial for our understan- 
ding of Tibetan chronology Prior to Ibis, the Tib-tans 
calculated their dates only in terms of the twelve animals 
as IS evidenced by the historical and quasi historical * 

of the earher period However, from A D J027oDwar S, 
the Tibetans learnt the advantage of using the new sjstcm t c 
the svstem of dating by preBxing the Animal name with that o 
an Eteraent or of dating according to their present Sexagenary 
Cycle The advantage of the new system once realised, even 


12. Csoma de Koros, Tibetan Crammarf Calcutta 1834 This 
wrong date is accept'd by Rochhill, Peer, Foucaux and others 
See Laufer m T oung Pao 1913 576ff 

13 P PelhotinJAI9l3 633-667 

14 Laufer op at 1913 570 shows that Father A D'sgodins 
as far back as 1899, proposed to fix the beginning of the irst 
year of the Tibetan cjcle at A D 1027 

15 Roerich A Text bool of CoUoqual Tibetan AA CfBAn 
754, 766 

16 Petech 41 

17 See Roerich Intro to BA i p vm ix 
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the later historians began ‘^® "°'^ f ’’ofrr'lier "events in this 

it:. Tr: — re.a.,n or t.. . .e 

stupendous historical work by . g, the definite 

The modern scholars introduced into 

conclusion that the Sexagenary y j 

Tibet in A.D. 1027 and that this year was^the first y^ 

first cycle current among them, fou imnortant methods 

grounds in matters of Tibetan chrono ogy. j„to 

are already devised by them for conver i -h-jts for the 

those of Christian calendar and ‘ ^ to Neverthe- 

purpose are prepared by a„d are not always 

less, the existing charts are to evolve 

easy to handle. Accordingly, converting Tibetan 

some comparatively simpler meth 

dates into those of the Christian ca en gfst 

For this purpose, we ^ ® beginning with 

complete cycle of the Tibetans, - - calendar is a 

the year A.D. 1027, "I"'*' ^ pire-Feroale-Hate year. 

Fire-Hare year, or more speciBcaUy, 

This cycle is as follows : 


Tib’tan Year Modern Equivalents 

AD. 


T,belan Yea, Modem Fgoivoleals 
A 1>. 


Fire-Hare 
Earth-Dragon 
Earth-Serpent 
Iron-Horse 
Iron-Sheep 
Water-Monkey 
Water-Hen 
Wood-Dog 
Wood-Pig 
Fire-Mouse 
Firc-Ox 


1027 

1028 

1029 

1030 

1031 

1032 

1033 

1034 

1035 

1036 

1037 


Earth-Tiger 

Earth-Hare 

Iron-Dragon 

Iron-Serpent 

Water-Horse 

Water-Sheep 

Wood-Monkey 

Wood-Hen 

Fire-Dog 

Fire-Pig 

Earth-Mouse 


1038 

1039 

1040 

1041 

1042 

1043 

1044 

1045 

1046 

1047 

1048 


18. P. Pelliot in JA 1913. iggj. 

19, Pozdneev Erdenhyitt enke. Si Petersou b 
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Earth-Ox 1049 

Iron-Tiger 1050 

Iron-Hare 1051 

Water-Dragon 1052 

Water-Serpent 1053 

Wood Horse 1054 

Wood-Sheep 1055 

Fire Monkey 1056 

Firc-Hcn 1057 

Earth-Dog 1058 

Earth-Pig 1059 

Iron-Moose 1060 

Iron Ox 1061 

Water-Tiger 1062 

Water-Hare 1063 

Wood-Dragon 1064 

Wood Serpent 1065 

Fire Hone 1066 


Earth-Monkey 1 068 

Earth-Hen 1069 

Iron-Dog 1070 

Ifon-Pig 1071 

Water-Mouse 1072 

Water-Ox 1073 

Wood-Tiger 1074 

Wood Hare 1075 

Fire-Dragon 1076 

Fire Serpent 1077 

Earth-Horse 1078 

Earth-Sheep 1079 

Iron Monkey 1080 

Iron-Hen 1081 

Water Dog 1082 

Water-Pig 1083 

Wood-Moose 1084 

Wood Ox 1085 


Firc-Sbccp 1067 Fire Tiger 1086 

The first year of the next cycle 15 a Fire-Hare year which 
IS equivalent to A D. 1087 This is followed by an Earth- 
Dragon year, which again is followed by an Earth-Serpent year 


— and so on— the next cycle 

Several facts and some simple roles can be discovered on 
close examination of the above cycle. Starting with the first 
year of the cycle as reproduced, we note that 1027 **17 x 60+7. 
This shows that 1027 was the seventh year after the completion 
of 17 previous cycles which we get by back calculation The 
Tibetan name of this year is Fire-Hare Consequently, the 
year A.D 7 was also Firc-Harc and counting from the bottom 
of the above cycle we find that the Fire Hare year occupies 
the 7th place, i e if one starts counting from the Iron-Hen 

year ThmonefitidUhzt the year A D. I was Iron Hen This 

IS the first important fact discovered on close examination o 


the cycle 
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The name of a year in Tibetan calenda^^hastw^P^ 

name of an animal and that o ^ . -jgj. . Monkey, 
animals appearing cyclically in the o o p^agon. Serpent, 
Hen, Dog, Pig, Mouse. be numbered as : 

Horse, Sheep. These animals will hen 
0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 9. 10. U respectively. 

Kext we write down multiples of 1- 

12, 24. 36. 48. 60. 72. 84. 96, 108. 120, 132. 1^^- 
180, 192, 204, 215, 228, 240. 252. f 4 420, 432, 444, 

312, 324, 336, 348. 560. 22 f ■g4_ 576. 588, 600... 

456, 468, 480, 492, 504, 516, 528, 54U, , 

That 300 is the first round^ ,rThe"second important fact 
end) which is the multiple of 12 jniportant rule m this 

and leads to the first simple u 
discussion * 


:ussion : . , ,nn 

All muUiples of 12 form a periodic ^'j'J^^’"'';^^"Jnumerical 

After obtaining this rule, the ' jj^pensed with, for the 

paragraph above (312, 324, etc.) ,^pse in 

numbers in this paragraph can In fact, 

the first paragraph by adding 3 “ . a similar way 

all subsequent multiples of 12 can e muUipl® 

from the first paragraph by adding 

thereof. . .i,. nomenclature of 

We now turn to the five are: Iron. Water, 

the Tibetan calendar. These '' j^r. The Sexagenary 

Wood, Fire and Earth, appearing in gled twice before 

Cycle shows that each ' so that these form a cycle 

being followed by tbe next ec ’ Iron years— say A. • 
of ten. Let us taVe a pair of con of 10 or any multiple 

1030 and 1031. Addilion or sobs . io40, 

thereof wilt always give Iron years. _ 1080, 1081 ete. 

1041 ; 1050, 1051 ; 1060. 106! , • js equal 

are all Iron years. Also. of tbe Christian era 

to 103 X 10, shows that tbe fo owl jj 

are also Iron years : 0,1; I * ’«,«*hnve denoted here by 

For mathematical convenience. 
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A D 0 the year preceding A D. 1, though it is more conven- 
tional to denote that year as 1 B C 

Inspection reveals the second simple rule in this discussion . 
A D. numbers ending in 0 or I correspond to the element Iron of 
the Tibetan calendar. 

Since in the Sexagenary Cycle, the Iron-pair is followed by 
Water-pair, Wood-pair, Firc-pair and Earth-pair, in that order, 
we also get the following corollary to the second rule : 

AM. numbers ending in 2 or 3 correspond to Water ; those 
ending in 4 or 5 correspond to Wood, those ending in 6 or 1 to 
Fire, and those in 8 or 9 to Earth 

In the Tibetan calendar, some distinction or antithesis is 
introduced between the two repetitions of each element As 
we have already seen, the first appearance of an element is 
regarded as Element-Male and its repetition as Element-Female. 
Incur system, it will be observed that eien-AD. numbers 
correspond to Elemcots-Malc and odd-A D. numbers to 
Elements-Female, As already pointed out, the year A D. I 
was Iron-Hen or more specifically Iron-Female-Hen. 

The correspondence between the last digits of the A D. 
numbers and the elements may be set out in the form of a 
table. 


Table I 

0 Iron-Male 

1 Iron-Female 

2 Water-Male 

3 Water-Female 

4 Wood-Male 

5 Wood-Female 

6 Fire-Male 

7 Fire-Female 

8 Earth-Male 

9 Earth-Female 

Further, if one applies to the Sexagenary Cycle the rule 
that ercrt last digits correspond to Elemeni$-Ma!e and odd last 
digits to Elements-Female, then one finds that the Animals 
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Monkey, Dog, Mouse, J*®"’ of Serrenrand 

with Elements-Male, whereas Hen, P.g, OX, Ha ,y 

Sheep always go with Elements- e ■ 5,5 

numbers associated with these anima s E,ei^ents-Mate 

observed that animals numbered even E 
and those numbered odd go «ith 

We can now prepare the following Table of animals. 

Table II 




Elements-Female 

ElementS‘Male 

1 

Hen 

0 

Monkey 

3 

Pig 

2 

Dog 

5 

Ox 

4 

Mouse 

7 

Hare 

6 

Tiger 

9 

Serpent 

8 

Dragon 

11 

Sheep. 


a. auMf/y - | r 

12 not exceeding 100 : 

Table III 

12 , 24 . 36 . 48 , 60 , 72 , 84 , 96 . 

How to use the Tables 

With the help of Tables 1. 1. -“Vwan 

problem of conversion of the Christian calendar to the Tib 

calendar and \7cc versa, 

A) Conversion o/,l.e Clirisdon Colendor ,0 J 

Take a number representing nny year of the j 

The last digit of the number will in accordance whh TaM^ E 

give the name of the Element, ind.ca.mg 

The remainder, Thus o'; gl^h 

the name of the Animal fro the Tibetan 

names of both Element and Animal of the y 

calendar. 

Illustrations ; _ . . j- •. K-:n«» the 

1. Take the year 1043 A.D. The last digit being 3. 
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required Element is Water-Female (Table 1). Next 
1043=12 X 86-F 11. 

The remainder 11 corresponds to Sheep (Table II) Therefore, 
the required year in the Tibetan calendar is Water-Female- 
Sheep If the word Female is dropped, the identification is 
still unique, for according to Table 11, Sheep can go with 
element Female only 

2. Take, again, the year A D. 1966. The last d:gtt 6 shows 
that the required element is Fire Male (Table I) Now, 
1966=12 X 163+10 The remainder 10 corresponds to Horse 
The required year is Fire-Male-Horse or simply Firc-Horse. 

B) Comersion of the Tibetan Calendar to Christian Calendar : 

Take any Tibetan year, say Earth*Tiger Since Tiger can 
go only with Element-Male (Table II), the fuller name of the 

year must be Earth-Male-Tiger By Table 1, the clement Earth- 
Male shows that the last digit of the required Christian year 

must be 8 Now, in Table 11, the animal Tiger is numbered 6. 
Go on adding to this number 6 all multiples of 12 (T®We III) 

until a number ending in 8 is obtained Thus . 6+ 12‘»18 
The earliest Earth-Tiger or Earth-Malc-Tigcr year of the 
Christian era is A D 18 

Now, go on adding to 18 the number 60 and its multiples 
not going beyond 300 Thus A D 18, 78, 138, 198, 258 are 
all Earth-Tiger years Other Earth-Tiger years are obtained 
by adding 300 and its multiples to those. Such are : 

A.D.3I8,378. 438, 498, 558, 
618,678, 738, 798, 858, 

918. 978, 1038, 1098, 1158, etc. 
Take another illnstration : Wood-Serpent. In Table II, 
Serpent is numbered odd (9) and must go with Element Female 
In Table I, Wood-Female corresponds to 5. We arc to add to 
9 the numbers ofTable III until we get a nnmber ending in 5 
9+12=21 ,9+24=33 ,9+36=45 So 45 is one of the 
required numbers Other required numbers are obtained by 
adding 60 and its multiples to 45 Thus 45, 105, 165,225, 
285. Still other required nurobew arc obtained by adding 3C0 
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and US multiples. Thus. Wood-Serpent or Wood-Female- 

Serpent year of the Tibetan calendar corresponds to any one 

of the following years of the Christian calendar 
A.D. 45. 105, 165, 225. 285 
345. 405. 465, 525, 585 
645. 705, 765, 825, 885 
945, 1005, 1065, 1125, 1185, etc 
It should be noted that Table III needs be °nly in the 
problem of converting the Tibetan calendar to the Christian 
calendar and not in the other problem. 

Further, the Tibetan equivalents of tbe Christian y 
obtained by the above methods are always categorical whereas 
When the Tibetan year is mentioned 
oycle(rn6-6yi«i),wegetonlya number of possible 

m terms of the Christian calendar but not ^ • 

When, however, the cycle is specified, it ,s possj^ble to get the 
specific equivalent Thus, tbe Tibetans say t a e 
cycle IS the sixteenth cycle (i e beginning with the 
from AD 1027) It is possible, therefore, to find the exact 
equivalents of the years mentioned in this eye e _ 

Hare year of this cycle, e g . is A.D 1927 Tbe Earth-Dragon 
year of this cycle, again, is 1928. 
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rktf\««mkara*S 


/,— history 

f— Indian pandita who 
fc— Tibetan Kmg 
,n— Tibetan monk 
p— Tibetan plac® 
Tibetan translator 
V— .monastery 


went to Tibet 


Adi-badri 287 

Advayavajra 74 

Aksobhya (image of) IS6, 401 

Al Diruni 200 

Alci V 231 

Almora 326 

AUckar, A.S. 324n 

Amaracandra / 5 

Amarogomtn / 5 

Amdop280f,291. 387 
Amoghavajra 480 
Amlmarman 184 
Ananta (Kashmirian pandit®) 

222, 232r, 260 
AnantaVirti 308. 317f, 322f, 380 
Aftpa 99. U I 


,nmapuru (vof Keshmir) 

Id inscription of Adi.ya- 

na 200 

,ho-ban-de (corrupt 
Sntrikns) 291 
.ga 435, 438, 476f 

73r. 

dhiill-P-' E O'!' • 

378, 40Sf, 463 

doUteSvera '52. ^. 363. 

chi.P.C-ln. 2,64,710. 
7 Jr, 1190, 229n 


>ih 316 
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Ban-de dPal-brtscgs m 245 
Ban-de INani-rokha’ m 245 
Banerji'Sastn A. 112 
Ban-ston (Tibetan noble) 363, 
381,424f 

Bell, C. 13, I4ff, 58o, 146n, 
2260,3110,312, 329n 
Beodall C. 323 

Bengal 56fr, 59, 62£f, 372, 377, 
467f, 470, 483 

Bbattacharyya, B. 75, 230, 239 
Bbattacharyya D. C 307, 319 
Bbavya (Bhavaviveka) 123flr, 
396, 483, 486f 
Bbavyar&ja i 5 
Bheyap&la 126,319,384 
BbOmigarbba (Ksitigarbba, 
Bbugarbba) 300, 314, 378 
Bbuffliaaogha 314 
BboQjMool (scnpt) 201. 
Bbutakoti'p^ 68, 409 
Bimbisira 154, 399 
bKa*>cbemS'ka-kbot>ma (le^ 
geodary will of Sroo) 204 
bKa*-gdams<hos~byun h 
397 

bKa’-gdams-pa sect llfT, 16r,28, 
84, 3a4r.330, 344, 354, 358, 
365f, 380, 382, 385fr, 427 
bKa’-’gyur 25, 145n, 175f, 
2020, 208, 244, 261,294 d, 
343, 360 

bKa*-rgyud-pa sect 12f, 353, 
391 

bKra*iis-brtsegs-pa-dpaI k 2Z4{ 
bKxa Ijs-mgon k 284f 
Black MoDOtam (Kalasila. 


Krsnagin, (Ri-nag-po) 72f, 
78, 378,407,411 
bLx>-ldan-ses-rab (Matiprajna) 

/361,499f 

Blue Robed acarya (corrupt 
Taotnka) 291, 380, 387 
Bod 152f 

Bodhibhadra g 68f,74,77, 409 
Bodhimttra i 261f 
Bodhimor 176, 183o, 213, 265 
Bodhi-palha-prodipo 18ff, 33, 
40, 79, 94, 124, 137, 287, 
322,3331, 339, 343ff, 351, 
380, 382, 388, 393ff, 4360', 
5250, 5450 
BodbiiSja k 363, 424 
BoD(reljgiOD) 81, 146, 150, 153, 
1551,1580, 1630,174, 1761. 
212, 220, 227, 233, 2371, 
2670, 296 

B05e,P. N, 102a, 230, 239 
Bli0ault, R. 161, 172n 
'Brom-slon-pa m / 3, 8, 29 d, 
311, 35, 56, 64, 77, 84, 92, 
198a, 204a, 275, 282. 3021, 
305, 310. 313, 324.3300, 
3521, 3550, 3710,381,383. 
3851, 389, 394, 396, 418, 
4231,426,4281. 4311, 4381, 
473, 476, 480, 4991, 5011 
bSaai-yaa r 6, 24, 119, 212, 
228, 2380, 2440,2561,271, 
287, 334,352,356. 363, 379, 
381, 383, 402, 414, 424, 
429,431.434,451,458, 488 
bSod-aaai-rgyal'btsaa (histo- 
naa) 238 
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bsTan-'gyuT ;5f, 23, 25, 27, 32, B, 
35£f,'49ff, 54f, 58, 74f, 77fF, 

83, ?2ff, 98; 103, 109f, 1 23ff, B; 
140, 142, 145n, 153, 202n, B; 
• - -203n, 209, 229, 244, 261, C 
-287,-300f, 306, 318, '320, C 
323, 336f, 343, 360, 441-98 C 
bsTod-pa-brgyad-cu-pa (stolra) C 
74, 384, 396. ^ 

bsTod-pa-sum-cu-pa (stotra) 24, 
384, 426, 431 ^ 

BuddhagayS 4f, 223, 287, 314f, 1 
' 325, 410, 415ff 

Buddhaguhya / 245, 402 • 

' Buddhagupta 494 
BuddhajnSna (JnanapSda, 
BuddhajHaaapdda, Buddha- 
Jrijnana) 47f, 69, 77, 107f, 
295, 337 

Buddhap61a i 293 
BuddhapalUa 124 
Buddhasrl-santa i 293, 295 
Buddhiraksita 176f ; 

Buhler, G.’200 

Bnsheil, S. W. I46n, 161, 171, 
184n, 185n, 189n, 193n, 
213n, 214n 

Bya-khri-rgyat (sPu-dc-gun- 
rgyal) 162 
Bu-ston passim 

Byan-chub-*od km 19, 54, 
285f,-288, 290, -OgdlT, 3311, 

. 33311,- 33k, 344, 349, 379, 
388, 413(1,-420, 433,- 4361, 
45211, 478, 525, 527, 536,539 

Byan-chub-'byu6-gaa9 /364,425 

73 


Byan-cbub-les-rab t 531, 339, 
497 • ' ■ 

Bya-yul-pa m 390 

Byin-gyi-bhod-mar-rdo v 205 

Caitanya 301 
Caitanya bhagavala 30 
Cakrayudba 108 ' 

Calipbate 260 

Candragarbba 301, 571, 651, 72, 

• 78, 377, 404 2 

CandragoDiin 142, 4751, 478 
Candrakirti 69, 95, 345, 396, 
481, 495 

Candraprabha ol Gyi-jo t 447, 
44911, 455, 457, 460, 4641 
CaryB-gUi 19b, 32, 322, 351, 
506ff 

CaryS-gUi-yrIII 32, 40, 43, 
51111 . 

Carya-samgraha-pradipa 40, 

31811, 3221, 351, 394 
Chad-kba-pa m 310 
Chag-khri-nichog m 363 ■ 

Chag Chos-rjc-dpal (Chag lo- 
tsa-ba) m f 4, 5n, 119, 323, 
>! 324n 

Chanda, R.P. 172n 
Chandra kings 631 

Chandrarihula / 5 

Cbatterjee, B.R. 287n 1 

4, Cbatterjee, S.K. 63, 307n, 445 
ir ’Cbims-pbu p 216, 352, 452 
9 , China 146, 201, 210, 329, 401 

61, Cbin-c’eng-kung-ebu 218 
39 'Cbin-mp 362, 375 429 
25 Chos-'byuh-brgja-Ttsah 382 
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Chos’byun-gsal-ba'i-sgron-me 

h 386, 389, 397 
Chos-kyi-brtson-’grus t 499 
Chos-kyi-grags*pa (See 
Dharmakirti) 

Chos-kyi-ni*ma (historian) 12, 

68.84, 167, I69r, 291. 296. 
244, 385ff 

Chronicle of the Fifth Dalai 
Lama 190, 193, 2l6o, 255. 
267, 400 

Chronicle^ of Ladakh 155, 162, 
174, 182, 187o, 204f. 213. 
215.220, 233, 267 
Cint5mani’dh3ran‘l 174 
Cordjer.'p. 33, 37. 39. 44. 49, 
52.58f,75Q, 109f, 123, 140, 
2620, 432ff. 445, 468f, 496 
Co-re-legs-smra (minister) 264 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indtcarum 
200 

Conocil of the Fire-Dragon 
Year 337f 

Csoma de Koros, A. 62, 156, 
188n, 208, 230, 566 
Cudamanivarman 88, 90r, 106, 
475 

Conningham, A. 110, 165 
Dalai Lama 400 
DanaSila / 176,467/500 
D^nalrl i 68, 475, 478 
Dan-tig p 281 
Das, S. C. passim. 

Dasgnpta, N. 75 
Dasgupta, S.B. 71q, 445, 505, 
511 

Dana, BN.48n,49n, I08a 


clBao-phyug-lde k 338 
dBu-can script 200, 203 
dBu-med script 200, 203 
dBus (central Tibet) 15, 23, 
168, 279, 286, 288, 291, 333, 
338,350,356, 359,361f, 381, 
383, 387f, 390, 426, 465 
De,N. 102, 111 
Dc. S. K. 42, 58, 61, 74f, 228. 
445 

Deb-iher-dmar^po h 54n 
Dcvapala 59, 91, 105f, 109f, 
114£f, 118, 120, 140f, 241,457 
Devaraja m 285 
Deva-vidya-simba 202, 206, 

400 

dOe-ba-rab-gsal (dGons-pa- 
rab-gsal) m 280f, 291 
dOe-’dno*cbo5*’phel III, 119 
dGe-lugs-pa sect 1 Iff, 344, 358, 
366, 382,391f 

Dharmakirti [guru of Suvarna- 
dvlpa) 67f, 70, 83ff, 312, 
372, 386, 396, 404, 409,411, 
439, 470r. 475, 477 
Dharmakirti (logician) 338, 

360, 494 

Dharmakirti t 495 
Dharm&loka m 245 
Dharmapala (ofEastern India) 
I lOff, 286, 294, 335 
Dharmapdla (guru of Snvarna- 
dvipa) 84f, 92, 484f, 491 
DharmapSla (Pila king) 47f, 
loss', 113, 1151, IISS, 230, 
241 
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Dharmaprajna 1 468f 
Dharmaraksita g 67f, 80F, 378, 
408 

Dharmasribhadra t 494 
bharmatasila / 261f, 360, 499f 
Dharmavajra of Kashmir 301 

Dharmesvara of Mar-pa (Chos- 

kyi-dban-phyug) / 53fF, 498 
Dhirapala i 478 
Dikshit, K.N. 119ff 
Din-khri-btsan-po k 159f 
Dipamkara-bhadra 42, 45ff, 55 
Dipamkara-candra 42j 49f, 55, 
256 

Dipamkara-jSana-pada 55 
D'lpamkara-kuti 42, 50fF, 55, 
498 

Dlpamkara-pada 55 
Dipamkara-iaja 42, 49f, 55, 
25*6 

Dipamkara-raksita 42,50,520', 
495ff 

Dipaipkara-sri-pada 51 
Diringer, D, 198 
dMar-ban m 280 
dMar-po-ri (Red Hill) p 1870, 
234 

Doha (Saraha’s) 352, 354 
Dombi-pa 67f, 378, 409, 479, 
482, 494 

dPaji-bsam-Ijon-bzan 26, 75o, 
163, 290, 308, 377ff 
dPal-chu-bo-ri v 280 
dPal-gyi-rdo*rje m 27 If, 274, 
280, 403 

dPal-gyi-rdo-rje of Lha-lun I 
205 


dPal-gyi-yon-'a" m 262, 264 

dPal-gyi-mgon k 284f 
dPal-'khor-btsan k 284f, 403 
dPal-than;; 362 
dPas-rgyal-to-re (minister) 264, 
266 

Dup-chhu 327 

'Du-sron-man-po-rje k 214ff, 

225, 268 

Dutt, N. 50n, 261n 
Dutt, S. 102, 198 
Dvarika-pa 301 
Elliot & Dowson 2n 
Ferrand 87 
Fleet 200 

Francke, A. H. 22, 26, 28f, 61f, 
66f, 152f, 156, 160ff, 17017, 
180£r,198f,204ff, 21217, 220f, 
231n, 242 d, 258n, 267, 271 
2847, 287n, 2897, 308; 340, 
343 

GangO 10777, 132, 134 
Gaoguli, D. C. 75n 
Gangeyadeva 987 
*Gar (minister) 184, 209, 2137, 
216, 225, 268 

Gar-log 4, 2887, 379, 388. 4137 
Gayadbara i 5 
gDags-kbri-btsan-po k 159 
Gc-jin p 327 
Gbose, J. C. 98 
gLan Dar-ma k 2n. 8, 12, 146, 
168, 19377, 197,25077,26577. 
2777,283, 286,291,338, 356, 
358, 38617.4027,413. 417 
gLan-than-pa m 390 
gUfi-chos 163, 170 
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gS’a’-khri-blsan-poL152, 154ff> 
284, 399r 

gNam-n-sron-btsan fcl46n, 

178. 180fr'243. 257,'268 
Gopala (Paia king) 60, 113f, 
116, 118, 230, 241 

*Go8 lo-tsa-ba passim 
*Gos-rgan (minister) 222ff 
Gn-gum-btsan po k 167, 169 
Gro-lan pa m 383f, 395 

Gruh-mtha'-thams-ead-kyU 

khwis-dah h 385ff 
Gruoviedel, A. 235a 
gSal snan (m Joaneodra) 
roimster 222f, 226, 231, 

246, 260 

g§80-fabs (founder ofBoo) 167 
gSer-gliQ'pa -See Dharmaklrtt 
ofSuvarnadvlpa 
gTsan (central Tibet) 23, 279, 
284, 286, 288, 291, 338, 
349f, 359, 381, 383, 387, 
390,429 ' 

gTsan po (tbe Brahmaputra) 
182, 241,362, 432 


Gunaprabba 485 
Gun*sron*gun"btsan k 192, 
213f, 216 

Gon-than p 28f,298f, 308,325, 
379f 

Gyi*ljan t 496 
Haribhadra 108, 478 
Hayagrlva 243f 
Hevajra 378, 428 
Hinayana 70, 346, 378, 526 
Hiuen Tsang 2n. 3, 75, 100, 
161, 190n 

Hodgson, B.H. I66f 
ho-shang (Chinese priest) 7, 
177, 204r, 222f, 2463; 280, 

386 ’ ' 

Honter.W.W. 3160 

Ibo Said 88 

lodrabbOti 74f, 235, 479, 481. 
491 

I-Tsmg 89r, 100 
Jagaddala t 105 
Jalandhar 107f 
Jambodvlpa 86r, 164,234, 294, 

356, 410, 456 


gTsan-ma (prince) 251, 253, 
264 

gTsan-rab-gsal of rGya m 280 
Guenther, H.V. 65 
Gu-gc (western Tibet) 284f, 
287, 290, 292, 340 
Gohya-jaaoa-vajra72f, 78,378, 
407 

Gobya-samaja 74r, 107, 293, 
295, 337 

Gonakara-sri-bhadra of - 

Kashmir 337 


James, E O. I71n 
•Jan-tsha-lha-dban (prince) 218 
Jasckhe, H.A. 35, 5Sf, 61, 129, 


166, 207, 210, 565n ‘ 

,a(Ima) 52,287,339,497 
lyasila ( 3, 24, 28f, 32f, 38f, 
41,43, 51,56, 60r, 6317, 67, 

109, 112, 1238; 127, 1308, 
1368, 14ir,2978,3tir,314f. 
320.325, 329f, 3327. 336, 
344, 360, 363, 3798, 383f, 
388, 397, 405, 4148, 4198, 
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SS5 


438,445fr, 457fr. 462ff»467S’» 
473. 475f, 478ff,491f. 500. 
502 

Jetari (Jitari) 65, 67ff - - 
Jnanadevakosa t 260 
JSanakaraof Kashmir 305, 438 
JnSnakuniaTa of g^ags t 217 ‘ 
Jinamitra i 176, 260ff, 500 ' - 
JSanaprabba (see Ye-scs-*od) 
Jnanasena / 26if, 500 
Jnanasiddhi i 360, 499 
JSana^rl of Kashmir 5 
Jnana^ribhadra i 338, 494f,499 
Jnanasrimitra g 68, 93, 139, 
295.418 

J^bo-rje'i rNam~ihar b 397 
Jo’bo-rJeU rNam^thar-rgyas^pa 

h 397 . 

Jol-uilc-degcchi (Mongolian for 
• Dlpamkara) 36 
Jo-mo *Chims-mo 363, 429 
Josbimath 326 

Ju-lse-b(san-po k 250flr, 264 
Ka-ba Sakya-dban-phyug m 
361 f. 364f. 425 

KMacakra3.6.I6f. 153, 188, 
195, 565f 
Kalacuri SSf 

KalySna^ri 57f, 63ff, 377, 404 
Kamala (Kamalaraksita) 93, 
479r, 484, 491 
Kamalagupta / 293. 

Kamalaiiln /6r, 15, 146, 177, 
* 212, 224. 228f, 247, 2SO, 

386 

Klimatupa 107f 
KanaknNarman / 5 


Kang-je;j327 " 
Karanda-vyufiasutra 173fF, 202, 
204*232, 400' : 

Kashmir 153, 169, I73n, 294ff, 
361 

Katana of gLan m 244 
Kathmandu 315fr, 326 
Keladharanandl 482 
Ke*ru V 141, 360, 381, 424, 
426, 463 

Khams 52. 291,338, 359, 387 
Khotan 206fl‘,528n 
Kbfi-*du-sron-btsan k 2J4ff, 
268 

Khri-gnan'gzuns-btsan k 180 
Khri-gtsug-lde-blsan k 263 
Khri-Ide-btsan k 253, 263 
Khri-lde-gtsug-brtan k (Me 
Ag-tsbom) 215fr.221ff.226, 
232, 243 

KhrMde-sron-bisan ^ 50, 183, 
250ff, 261ff 

Khri-sron-Jdc-btsan k 49f, 108, 
146n, 167, 178, 2I2f.2I6, 
21811, 225fr, 229ff. 239f. 
243r, 246, 249ff, 256f, 26Id, 
263r, 268f, 334r, 358, 401 
Khu-ston / m 282, 298, 349, 
363f, 381,^424, 428, 433, 
437,439,471.481 
Khyi-'brug of ICe / 260 
KMn-ling (minister) 209, 214ff. 
225f 

Klu T'ans^shu (Chinese Annal) 
189 d 

kLag-pa-latn-pa kLu*mes*lshut* 
khrims m 281 
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Klaprolb, J. Hln 
Koppea, C F 27n 
KTsnapada ( Ballacarya ) 68, 
482 

Kukkuri pa 107, 353 
Kumara i 205 
Kumarajvala / 495 
Kumarakalasa / 5, 54 
K-umudika of Bran m 244 
Kusali pa 67f, 378 
Kusara / 204 
Kusumapurl v 300 
Katda scpipt 200 
Laksmlnkari 74f, 485 
LalUavajra 44, 48, 479f, 492 
Lalou,M 44 b, 74fl, 153a, 262 
Lama Cbimpa 145, 262, 329o, 
349, 362. 397£r 
Lem yig Chen mo 384 
Lan isha script 200, 203, 359 
Lassen, C 173o 
Laufer.B 170, 188.56311 
Law. B C 73 
ICag pfvrj p 187n 
IDc-gisng mgon k 284r 
Legs-pa’i ses rab t 282, 293f, 
349, 363f, 381, 424f, 437, 
449, 455, 483, 487 
Levj, S 75, 146, 181, 184, 307, 
323 

Lha Ide k 28Sf, 336, 340, 361, 
377 

Lba T}t (pnnee) 253 
Lhasa 14, 182. I87 q, 2020*, 
223. 231, 241, 356, 359, 
363f. 381, 402, 414, 423, 
425, 455, 4S6 


Lhasa Pillar 157, 162, 194f, 
199. 263 

Lha tho-tbo-n gnan-btsan k 
i73ff, 204, 243, 400 
Lhon-grub (prince) 253 
Li (Li yul) 177, 206, 208. 217 
Li An*cbe I70n 
Li-byin 203£f, 403 
Li the se 176f 
Lui-p5 75, 445 

lMn^U‘^sfon-pa‘rtsa~ba-sum’CU’ 
pa-shes‘b}a-‘ba (early gram- 
mar) 210 

Madbyamika 124, 248, 345, 
351, 360. 396, 434.506 
Madb^amika-Ffasaagika 69, 
324, 395 

Magadba 4, 75, 80, 96f, 107£f, 
116, 137, 186,200,294 361, 
374.386,399,410,431, 478, 
500, 520 

Mahabharata 155 
Mababodbi 4, 86, 96, 107, 223, 
23Id, 324 
Mabajana g 68 
Mahakata 4, US 
Mahamudra 109, 314, 353, 391 
Mahasangbika 3, 48, 69, 74, 
77, 80, 372, 378, 408 
MahanbhasU 800^ 378, 408 
Mahavyutpalti 50n, 261f 
^^abay4Qa 3, 9, 20, 70, 82, 90, 
92, 94f. 136, 150f, 176, 229, 
237f, 243, 322, 345f, 351. 
355, 360. 378, 40Sr, 418, 
435, 438,5I5,526r 
Mabmud Cbazaavi 85, 312 
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Mabipala 1 120f, 127f, 312) 

411, 433 - 

Maitreyanatha 95, 321, 388, 

- 434f,438 
Maitrigupta 134fF - - ‘ 

Maitri-pa 74, 295, 353, 494 
Majumdar, P.C. 328 
Majumdar, R. C. In, 59f, 73, 
75n, 87, 89ff, 98f, 105f, 109, 
119,307 - - 

Manasasarovara 288nj 307, 
315, 325r - 
Mandarava'235 •' 

Mandi 61f - . 

MaSjusri '7, 10, 42, 48, 203 
'435,505, 510, 525 . 
MaSjusnkliti 495 • 

MaBjusr'i of dPa’ m 244 
ManjusrUmSla-imtra lOn, 54, 
155, 191 

ManjuSrivarmaD t 26lf 
Man-sron-man-btsan k 2l3f, 
216 

Man-yul p 223, 231, 284f, 359, 
381, 420, 423r, 426, 449 
Mafga-krama 23f, 383r, 388, 
393r, 403 

Mar-pa lo-tsS-ba 12, 196f, 353, 
391 - - ’ ' • 

Ma-ru V 202r 

Ma-shan‘(minisler) • 227ff, 226, 
231, 234, 401 

MalijbSnabodhi g 68 - ‘ * 

Maliprajna-^ec bLo'ldan*fes- 
mb 

Malt v/ftDro 69, 77, 81 
Mer-khri-b'tian-po A* 159 .• • 
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Mi-la-ras-pa 120, 3520" 
Mi-gyo-bsam-gtan-glin v 246 
Mitra yiliara 132, 314 

roKhan-po-rochim-thams-cad- 

mkhyen-pa<biographer) 28. 

58, 61 

mSa’-ris p 15, 23, 229, 28 , 

. 286, 288, 291£r,298, 307ff, 

32Sf, 330r, 333. 336, 341, 
343f, 350, 355, 361f, 379f, 
383, 386, 388, 390, 420. 
452f, 536 

Monier-Williams. M. 508 
Mookherjee, S. 514 
Mu(g)-khri-bt5aD-po & 159f 
MuhoiDinad Bakhtyar 2, 312 
MuktinSth 326 
Mulakosa of bLaA-ka / 217 
MUller.H. 160 . , 

Mu-ne-btsan-po (Muniraja) * 
49f, 250fr, 254tr, 263f. 269 
Mu-rag-btsan-po fc 251, 263 
Mu-tig-bisan-po k 251f, 263 
NSgapattana 90 ' 

Nagaraja m prince 285 
Nagarjuna 69, 95, 123, 1 , 
248. 345. 375, 395, 409 
411f, 435.438, 476. 4831, 

487,490, 492, 5I4f • - 

Nag-lsho - see JayaSlIa 
Kngwnng bJimn 20n, 92, 349, 
362, 397fr 
Kain Singb 241 

Narada 116(1 

Naian(iS4f,47f. 

lOO, 105, 1091, 11811, *23, 
231,302,409, 476, 4S6, 5CO 
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Naro-paevr, 119, 134, 1391, 
295, 353, 378, 409, 412f, 
420, 4381, 494 

Nayapala 19, 9611, 1201, 1271, 
308, 3181, 384, 433, 459, 
520, 524 

Needham, J 249 

pandita (historian) !76 
Nepal 201. 208,210,223,231, 
231, 298. -300. 302, 305. 

313f.3l7ff,323f.325ff,359. 

380. 383r, 401f, 415, 420, 
424,426,433. 438,495 , 
5i-ina-’khor-gyi-jo-bo t 188 

Si-ma-mgon k 284f 
NirvSnaicl 468, 494 
Nn kuo (kingdom of women) 
-160, 172 

Obenniller, E 25,263n,283o,486 
Odantapan3, 5a, 69f, 77,80, 
lOOf, 105, 113ff, 125ff, 239, 
241,378. 384, 408 
’Od'hrgyad of mi«a’«ns m 281 
Oddiyaoa 48, 73ff, 235, 479 
’Od-lde k 285f, 336f, 380, 413, 
478. 495, 497 


Padmaprabha (Nepalese prince) 
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Corrections and Additions 


Pages 14-7. Notes 1. 4. 9, 12: insert RTafier Bell ^ 

p. 34, Ime 22 ; should be read as : Mar-me-mdzad-dpal-je ses 
p 64, line 23 : change the word “the” for “he”, 
p 65, lines 16-7 ; read 'Gos 1o ts5-ba<» 
p. 88, lines 17, 18, 22 : should be CudSmani for CudSmam 
p 91 , line 10 : “reign** instead of “region**, 
p 104, line 32 : “The only Sanskrit equivalent*’ should be 
changed into “The obvious Sanskrit equivalent”, 
p. 108. lines 21-23 . should be changed into . “The names 
Sirnhabhadra and Hanbhadra occurnng in the passages 
quoted from Sum-pa and Taranatha are but two wa>s o 
retranslating the Tibetan version of the name, which is Sen* 
ge-bzan po ” 

p 111, lines 17-8 .The lenience beginning with “But I did 
not ” should be changed into “But the exact site is not 
known, because it is not excavated ** 
p 113, line 27 : the expression “serpent of DharmapSla 
hardly makes any sense The word “serpent” is perhaps 
the result of confusing sprul meaning “incarnation** with 
sbrul meaning “serpent”. Further, “Dbarmapala” should 
perhaps be taken here to mean “the watch-god” and not 
the Pala king. Thus the real sense of Bu-ston could have 
been “the incarnation of the walcb-god *’ 
p 117, line 20. the word “world” should be changed into 
“sword” 

p 120, lines 1 M2 • K. N. Diksbil, not K. K. Diksbit. 
p 286, line 12 : “gTsan”,not “gKsan” 

p 419, line 14 : “writing the Tarkajrala" should be change 
into “expounding the Tarkajrala” 

A few other obvious typographical errors are not included 
m this list. 



